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Art.  I. — Correspondence  respecting  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches  in  Turkey.  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty,     1854. 

T^EBATES  in  Parliament  rarely  afford  an  opportunity  of  re- 
"^  viewing  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  an  extensive 
case.  The  unfairness  of  party  statements  on  one  side,  and  the 
but  partial  correction  which  it  is  often  possible  to  give  upon  the 
other,  together  with  the  interruptions  from  personal  attack  and 
personal  reply,  make  it  difficult  to  render  any  narrative  of  events 
really  complete,  or  to  adhere  to  any  line  of  argument  which  is 
consecutive  and  direct* 

This  alone  would  justify  an  attempt  to  review  in  a  more  com- 
plete form  the  history  and  causes  of  the  war  with  Russia.  But 
there  is  another  reason  for  doing  so.  The  debates  in  Parliament 
Are  themselves  a  part  of  the  case  with  which  we  propose  to  deaL 
It  is  impossible  not  to  ask,  with  scrupulous  and  anxious  care^ 
bow  far  it  has  been  shown  with  success  that,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  essential  objects,  the  extreme  resort  of  war  might  have  been 
avoided  by  any  otiier  course  than  that  which  has  been  actually 
pursued. 

To  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  upon  this  subject,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  trace  the  course  of  events  in  chronological  order,  and 
to  weigh  the  questions  of  policy  which  successively  arose 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Government  with  strict  reference  to 
dates. 

VOL.  a  so.  CCIII.  B 


2  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Eastern  Question.         July, 

The  papers  which  were  first  presented  to  Parliament  com- 
mence with  a  date  as  remote  as  1850.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
them  refer  to  the  period  which  elapsed  between  1852  and  the 
Declaration  of  War,  in  March,  1854.  The  *  Secret  and  Con-- 
^  fidential '  correspondence  which  subsequently  appeared  involved 
no  4ate  earlier  than  January  1853.  PractioaUv  these  ia  no 
nc^fsetsitj  of  going  farther  baeL  But  an  artificial  importance 
having  been  given  in  debate  to  an  earlier  document — the 
memorandum  of  1844 — it  is  necessary  to  b^n  with  it. 

It  appears  then  that  during  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  visit  to 
England  in  1844,  the  long-familiar  ^  Eastern  Question '  became 
the  subject  of  conversation  between  his  Majesty  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  then  existing  Government.  No  particular  difficulty 
respecting  it  had  then  arisen  or  seemed  impending.  No  action 
was  called  for  in  regard  to  it^  The  commimication  made  by 
the  Emperor  was  accordingly  nothing  more  than  an  explanation 
of  the  general  principles  of  policy  to  which  he  professed  hb 
anxiety  to  adhere.  After  the  Emperor's  return  to  Russia  the 
substance  of  this  communication  on  his  part  was  embodied  in  a 
Memorandum,  which  was  transmitted  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  then 
Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs.  Being  simply  a  memorandum  of 
Terbal  comnranications,  and  not  being  a  document  on  which  it 
was  asked  or  proposed  that  any  action  should  be  taken,  it 
appears  to  have  been  shown  only  to  those  Ministers  with  whom 
the  conversations  bad  been  held.  Lord  Derby,  in  his  speech  cm 
the  Address  to  the  Throne,  truly  observed  that  of  these  Ministers 
Lord  Aberdeen  is  now  the  only  survivor.  Lord  Derby  might 
have  added  that  if  there  had  been  any  other  survivor,  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  make  use  of  thb  memorandum  as  he 
attempted  to  do.  The  two  other  Ministers  were  Sir  Bobert 
Feel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  if  the  terms  of  that 
document  had  remained  still  unknown,  these  three  names,  or 
any  one  of  them,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it 
contained  nothing  which  it  was  imbecoming  an  English  Minister 
to  receive. 

Accordingly  it  may  be  safely  said  that  if  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  had  ac&ered  to  the  principles  he  professed  in  this  memo- 
randum, the  present  war  would  never  have  arisen.  It  contains 
these  main  propositions : 

That  the  maintenance  of  the  Porte,  in  its  existing  inde- 

g^ndence  and  its  existing  extent  of  territory,  is  a  great  object  of 
uropean  policy :  that,  m  order  to  this  maintenance,  the  several 
Powers  should  abstain  from  making  demands  upon  it,  con- 
ceived in  a  selfish  interest,  or  firom  assuming  towards  it  aa 
attitude  of '  exclusive  dictation :'  that  in  the  event  of  the  Porte 
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f* ving  to  any  one  of  the  Pow^v  just  cause  of  COTaplunt^  that 
ower  should  be  aided  by  tiie  rest  in  its  endeavours  to  have 
noh  cause  removed^  so  that  all  occasion  of  conflict  diould  be 
avoided:  that  all  the  European  Powers  should  urge  on  the 
Totie  the  duty  of  oonciliatang  its  Christian  subjects^  aid  should 
at  the  same  time  use  all  uieir  influence  with  those  subjects 
to  keep  them  to  their  allegiance:  that  in  the  event  of  any 
unforeseen  calamity  befallinff  the  Tiukish  Empire,  Bussia  and 
England  should  agree  togemer  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued: 
lasdy,  the  Memorandum  suggests  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
pvowie  agMust  such  an  event  by  anticipation^  and  to  come  in 
respect  of  it  to  some  previous  agreement. 

No  such  agreement  was  come  to  in  coosequenceof  this  Memo- 
randum* It  vemained  simply  as  a  declaration  and  e^lanatum 
of  the  ideaa  entertained  by  the  Emperor  of  Biussia  on  a'  subject 
of  great  interest  to  Europe.  It  was  comnmnicated  as  such  by  * 
liord  Aberdeen  to  the  French  Minister.  It  waa  transferred  to 
the  hands  of  each  Secretary  ol  State  for  Foreign  Affiurs  who 
succeeded  to  office :  it  has  passed  in  turns  through  the  hands  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  of  Loird  Granville,  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  of 
IiCHrd  J<^  Bussell,  and  of  Lord  Clarendon.  Lord  Malmesbury 
iufocms  us  that  within  forty-eight  home  of  his  appointment  this 
Memorandum  was  brought  tmder  his  special  notice  by  Baron 
Bnumow.  But  he  appears  to  have  treated  it  very  nroch  as  it 
had  been  treated  before — as  a  dociuaent  containing  a  declaration 
of  very  eJHsellent  principles  to  which  it  would  be  most  satisfoctory 
that  the  Emperor  of  BusoA'  diould  continue  his  adherence,  but 
which  called  for  no  action  or  decision  whatever  cm  the  purt  of 
the  Englidi  Grovemment 

It  is  obvious  that  until  some  event  happened,  or  some  dispute 
arose  winch  was  likely  to  disturb  the  relations  of  Turkey  witii 
one  or  more  of  the  European  Powers^  this  must  have  continued! 
to  be  the  view  taken  of  the  Bussian  Memorandum.  And  when 
any  such  dispute  should  arise,  tiie  only  practical  use  of  the 
Memorandum  would  be  to  remind  Bussia  of  her  own  principles, 
and  to  help  her  to  put  them  into  practice.  It  was  not  until 
neariy  six  years  after  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Busoa  to 
Eittdand,  in  1844,  that  any  sudi  event  or  dbpute  arose. 

That  doud,  then  '  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand/  which  now 
darkens  Europe,  rose  over  the  Holy  Land*  France,  the  earliest 
of  the  Christian  nations  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Turk,  had  secured  by  early  treaties  an  interest  in  the  pri-* 
vil^es  of  the  Latin  monks  in  Syria.  During  the  course  of 
several  generations  those  privileges  in  respect  to  the  custody  of 
buildings  and  Holy  Places,  had  come  to  be  somewhat  divided 
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witli  rival  communities  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  restoration 
of  those  privileges  to  the  Latins  according  to  the  strict  letter  of 
ancient  Treaties  was  the  demand  of  France.  The  continuance 
of  the  existing  state  of  things  was  the  demand  of  the  Greeks. 

It  was  on  the  20th  May,  1850*,  that  Sir  S.  Canning  wrote  to 
mform  Lord  Palmerston  that  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Churches  in  the  East  were  likely  soon  to  come 
into  collision  in  respect  to  the  Holy  Places.  In  the  beginning 
of  185 If  the  Kussian  Minister  at  Constantinople  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Sir  S.  Canning  as  appearing  in  the  quarrel  on  behalf 
of  his  Government,  and  protesting  in  the  Emperor's  jiame 
against  any  change  in  the  status  quo. 

Fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  contest  which  such  a  dispute 
was  likely  to  raise  between  the  Powers  who  assume  a  protecting 
interest  in  the  rival  Churches,  the  Porte  endeavoured  by  every 
expedient  of  delay  to  avoid  committing  itself  on  either  side. 
Such  expedients  are  not  unfamiliar  with  any  official  authorities: 
with  all  Eastern  Governments  they  seem  to  be  inexhaustible. 
The  whole  of  1851  and  the  early  part  of  1852  were  passed  in 
negotiations  without  anv  determinate  restdt.  Lord  Palmerston's 
instructions  to  the  English  Minister  were  to  watch  and  report 
the  progress  of  the  quarrel;  but  to  hold  himself  absolutely 
neutral  between  the  contending  parties. 

In  March,  1852,  it  seemed  as  if  a  settlement  had  been  arrived 
at;  and  on  the  19th  of  the  month,  Sir  S.  Canning  wrote  to 
Lord  Malmesbury  *  to  announce  the  termination  of  the  long- 

*  pending  question  of  the  Syrian  Sanctuaries.' {  The  despatch 
reached  England  on  the  ominous  date  of  the  1st  of  April ; 
the  evasive  measures  to  which  the  Porte  resorted  speedily 
opened  the  whole  question  in  an  aspect  more  serious  than  before, 
and  ere  the  end  of  the  autumn  Lonl  Malmesbury  was  informed 
by  Sir  H.  Seymour  §  from  St.  Petersburgh,  and  by  Colonel 
Bosejl  from  Constantinople,  that  the  question  had  become  one 
of  real  anxiety,  from  the  menacing  position  assumed  towards 
the  Porte  by  the  Powers  interested  in  its  solution.  Lord 
Malmesbury  adhered,  nevertheless,  to  the  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  office,  and  in  a  despatch  dated  December  14.  1852, 
directed  Colonel  Bose  to  abstain  from  'any  direct  or  offidal 
'  interference'  in  a  question  with  which,  in  itself.  Her  Majesty's 

*  GU)vemment  have  nothing  to  do.'f 

As  this  was  the  state  of  matters  when  the  present  Govern- 
ment succeeded  to  office,  and  substantially  the  same  policy  was 
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pursued  by  them  in  respect  to  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places^ 
we  desire  to  make  here  an  observation  on  the  principle  iuTolved 
in  it.  The  right  of  France  to  claim  a  legal  interest  in  the 
privileges  of  the  Latin  Church  in  Syria  rested  on  specific 
treaties  or  capitulations.  It  was  not  simply  the  desire  of  a 
great  Boman  Catholic  Power  to  protect  the  Boman  Catholic 
Uhurch.  But  the  right  of  Bussia  to  support  the  rival  claims  of 
the  Greek  community  did  not  rest,  or  profess  to  rest^  on  any 
such  specific  obligations.  It  was  founded  on  a  8(yrt  of  tradi- 
tional and  qualified  protectorate^  and  on  the  habit  of  the  Porte 
in  communicating  to  Bussia^  from  time  to  time^  firmans  and 
promises  issued  in  favour  of  the  Greeks.  Such  a  protectorate, 
even  in  respect  to  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places,  was^  un- 
questionably, not  free  from  objection  in  point  of  principle ;  and 
to  assume,  upon  the  strength  of  it,  a  right  to  menace  the  Porte, 
did  obviously  involve  a  claim  very  easy  of  indefinite  extension. 
Still,  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  felt,  as  the  preceding 
Government  had  also  felt,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty  or  the 
policy  of  England  to  take  part  against  Bussia  on  this  abstract 
ground;  and  that,  as  the  d^culty  had  not  then  been  raised  at 
her  instance,  and  the  spedfic  demand  she  made  was  not  in  itself 
unreasonable,  it  woidd  be  unwise  and  unsafe  for  Turkey  to 
question  that  qualified  and  limited  watch  over  Greek  interests 
in  the  East,  on  which  alone  she  could  pretend,  even  as  regarded 
the  Syrian  Sanctuaries,  to  make  any  demand  at  all. 

Although,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  had 
thus  assimied  a  very  serious  aspect  during  the  latter  months  of 
Lord  Derby's  Government, — and  although  it  did  undoubtedly 
involve,  or  rather  because  it  did  involve,  the  dangerous  question 
of  a  Bussian  interest  in  the  privil^es  of  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte, — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  substantial  wisdom  of 
the  course  which  that  Grovernment  pursued  in  instructing  the 
British  Minister  to  hold  himself  absolutely  aloof  from  both  the 
contending  parties. 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  Lord  Malmesbury  when 
in  office,  that  any  different  light  was  thrown  on  this  policy  by 
the  Memorandum  of  1844,  which  was  then  in  his  own  keeping. 
He  can  hardly  have  forgotten  it  Though  rather  an  old  story 
to  the  succeeding  Ministers,  to  him  at  least  it  was  a  new  docu- 
ment ;  and  his  special  attention  had  been  called  to  it  by  Baron^ 
Brunnow.  Yet,  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  Memorandum^ 
were  not  without  an  important  bearing  on  the  ominous  question 
which  had  arisen  in  the  East  That  of  which  the  Emperor 
spoke,  in  1844,  as  a  distant  and  only  possible  contiDgency,  bad 
actually  occurred  in  1852,  and  called  for  the  decision  of  the 
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English  GoYernment.  Two  great  Powan,  one  of  tiiem  beii^ 
Buasia  itself,  fek  their  Ixmour  and  interests  «0Hi{»omi8ed  in 
(^osite  directions  hj  the  conduct  of  the  Porte.  Each  of  them 
was  inclined  to  suspect  t^e  other  of  assuming  towards  the  weak* 
ness  of  Turkey  what  the  Memorandum  of  1844  called  an  atti- 
tnde  *  of  exclusive  dictation.'  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a 
collision  of  these  opposing  interests  would  inrolve  serious  dangers 
to  the  peaoe  of  Europe,  and  as  little  doubt  that  those  dang^n 
might  ultimately  precipitate  tiie  fiite  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
The  case,  then,  had  actually  arisen  contemplated  in  the  Memor- 
andum ;  and  the  principles  on  whieh  Russia  therein  professed 
her  desire  to  act,  became  a  matter  of  immediate  interest  Yet 
these  principles,  as  there  explained,  do  not  seem  to  have  alarmed 
Lord  Derby,  or  to  have  induced  him  to  alter  his  policy  of  non* 
interference. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  ^ 
character  of  those  strictures  which  have  been  passed  upon  the 
conduct  of  tiie  present  Government,  when,  witnin  twenty  dam 
after  Lord  Malmesbury's  last  de^tch*,-*-under  precisehr  m 
same  circumstances  and  in  reference  to  the  same  state  of  affiunv 
— ^the  same  views  and  principles  were  repeated  by  the  Emperor 
in  his  confidential  communications  with  Kr  H.  Seymoor. 

It  is  not  true,  as  was  pretended  in  the  late  debate,  that  -diis 
communication  was  first  made  by  the  Emperor  in  immiediate  and 
gratuitous  connexion  with  his  congratulations  on  -die  fomatioB 
of  a  new  Government,  or  on  the  return  of  any  one  Minister  to 
office.  This  is  simply  a  misHStatement  of  fiicts.  Sir  H.  Seyw 
mour  ^cially  relates  that  the  usual  and  natural  courtesy  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor,  with  reference  to  that  event,  ended  widi- 
out  any  allusion  to  Eastern  affiurs;  that  he.  Sir  H.  Seymour, 
himself  introduced  the  subject  of  the  Eastern  question,  and 
that  the  Emperor  evinced  some  reluctance  to  enter  upon  any 
discussion  with  regard  to  itf 

The  first  of  these  communications  took  place  -on  the  9ik  of 
January. 

The  previuUng  idea  throu^out  the  Emperor's  hngnage  is 
that  of  the  alleged  decrepitude  and  decay  of  the  Tm^isk 
Eminre.  The  prevailing  wish  and  desire  professed  is,  that 
of  maintaining  with  England  a  perfectly  open  understan^ng 
on  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
There  was  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  he  should 
renew  these  intimations  in  the  circumstances  and  at  the  timob 
F(Br  whether  the  long-cherished  opinions  of  tiie  Emperor  on 
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tk  instalnlity  of  Turkish  mle  in  Europe,  arisiiig  from  in- 
ternal canoes,  were  just  or  not,  it  was  undeniable  that  the 
oomplicatbns  which  had  then  actually  arisen  might  qpeecBIj 
inyolye  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  in  dangers  of  the  nK>at 
formidable  kind.  Those  drcumstanoes  had  actually  occurred 
which,  it  had  been  long  foreseen,  inrolved  most  peril  to  its 
safety.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  Emperor  was  sincere 
in  his  desire  to  deal  openly  with  England,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  he  feh  his  honour  or  his  traditional  claims  compro- 
mised  in  respect  to  the  Holy  Places,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  reiterate  convictions  which  had 
long  been  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  which  must  have  risen  widi 
fresh  force  before  it  in  the  existing  position  of  affiurs.  Th& 
fact  of  his  doing  so  did  not  necessarily  im]dy  any  de^re  on  his 
part  to  precipitate  the  difficulties  against  which  he  had  so  long 
pnrfessed  his  anxiety  to  provide ;  and  his  emphatic  declarations 
were  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  his  intcoition  or  desire  t& 
do  sa 

The  account  of  the  conversation  of  the  14di  January  reached 
England  dn  the  6th  February.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Grovenw 
ment,  of  course,  in  the  first  place,  ^to  decline  entering  into  ai^ 
previous  engagement  with  Kussia  apart  from  the  other  Powers 
of  Europe,  in  a  matter  which  was  of  equal  interest  to  them  alL 
But  this  having  been  done,  the  immediate  poHey  to  be  pursued 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  was  in  no  way  a£bcted  by 
that  communication.  There  were  two  suppositions  possible  as 
to  the  language  of  the  Emperor.  The  declaration  of  his  desnre 
to  act  with  p^eet  openness  towards  England,  and  to  abstun 
from  any  steps  calcukted  to  precipitate  the  fate  of  Turkey^ 
might  be  sincere,  or  it  might  be  deceptive.  If  it  was  sincere^ 
as  Sir  U.  Seymour  believed  it  to  be,  the  duty  and  the  policy  of 
EngUmd  would  be  to  aid  in  the  speedy  solution  of  that  dan- 
gerous question  which  was  then  pending  in  the  East,  and  whidi 
was  every  day  committing  more  and  more  deeply  the  honour 
and  interests  of  two  powerful  nations  in  antagonism  to  eadi 
other  and  to  the  Porte.  F,  on  thie  contrary,  the  Emperor  was 
insincere,  it  was  equally  important  that  that  question  should  be 
settled,  under  oover  of  which  it  was  alone  possible  for  him  to 
conceal  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  the  nature  of  his 
derigns. 

Here  then,  we  would  observe,  once  for  all,  that  this  neces- 
sarily continued  to  be  the  position  and  the  policy  of  England  until 
the  final  settlement  of  the  dilute  respecting  the  Holy  Places. 
She  had  no  interest  in  it,  exeept  in  so  far  as  it  miffht  involve 
ulterior  consequences.     The  great  object  was  to  avoid  entering 
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into  the  merits  of  that  dispute  at  all — to  urge  moderation  on 
both  sides,  and  to  maintain  a  position  of  entire  impartiality — 
acting  Boldj  in  the  interests  of  European  peace.  In  pursuance 
of  this  line  of  policy  it  was  the  especial  duty  of  the  English 
Government  to  deprecate  on  both  sides  those  threatening  move* 
ments  of  fleets  and  armies  with  which  each  party  might  be  dis* 
posed  to  back  its  diplomatic  agents;  because  such  movements 
had  the  double  effect  of  committing  them  more  deeply  to  a  spirit 
of  mutual  hostility,  and  of  exposing  the  Turkish  Empire  to  im- 
minent internal  and  external  dangers. 

The  reply  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Emperor's  confidential 
communication  was  dated  on  the  9th  February,  and  it  laid 
down  those  principles,  in  so  far  as  it  was  then  requisite  to 
declare  them,  with  equal  dignity  and  precision. 

The  same  principles  determined,  the  position  of  the  English 
Government,  not  only  with  respect  to  Russia,  but  with  respect 
to  France.  To  have  identified  ourselves  at  that  time  with  the 
cause  of  France,  would  have  been  to  compromise  our  hopes  of 
successful  mediation.  Exactly  the  same  language  was  held  to 
both  in  respect  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  arresting  every 
threatening  movement  which  might  tend  to  implicate  farther 
the  honour  of  either  party,  and  of  settling  by  compromise  and 
negotiation  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen.* 

!No  definite  indication  had  at  that  time  been  given  on  the 
part  of  Russia  of  any  ulterior  designs.  Even  if  it  had,  it  is 
clear  that  the  policy  of  England  woidd  have  been  still  the  same 
— ^to  remove  out  of  the  way  as  speedily  as  possible  those  disputes 
on  which  she  could  not  assume  an  absolute  identity  with  the 
policy  of  France,  in  order'  to  unite  cordially  with  her  on  those 
in  which  the  two  nations  were  thoroughly  agreed. 

Lord  J.  Russell's  reply  reached  St  Petersburgh  on  the  20th 
February,  and  was  read  to  the  Emperor  on  the  21st.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  His  Majesty  entered  into  those  details 
with  respect  to  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  Turkish  territory 
which  have  excited  so  much  attention.  However  suspicious 
that  language  may  have  been,  it  is  but  just  to  remember  that 
it  was  accompanied  with  declarations  as  emphatic  as  before, 
that  he  neither  wished  nor  intended  to  bring  about  the  fall  he 
anticipated,  and  that  he  connected  that  expectation  principally 
with  the  dangerous  aspect  of  the  contest  respecting  the  Holy 
Places. 

The  account  of  this  second  conversation  did  not  reach  Eng- 
land until  the  6th  of  March;  and  it  is  important  to  observe 
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that  more  than  a  week  before  this  date  Lord  Stratford  had 
been  sent,  with  his  instructions,  to  Constantinople. 

These  instructions,  of  date  the  25th  February*,  effectually 
disprove  the  assertions  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  that 
Minister  was  armed  with  no  definite  policy,  and  that  no  general 
xmderstanding  was  come  to  with  France  tor  timely  co-operation 
in  the  East.  In  respect  to  the  Holy  Places,  Lord  Stratford 
was  instructed  to  give  in  Paris  the  same  counsel  of  moderation 
and  forbearance  as  regarded  the  use  of  menace,  which  had 
already  been  urged  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  to  offer  his  best 
exertions  to  effect  a  settlement  of  that  question  by  peaceful 
means.  On  the  general  principles  of  policy  in  respect  to 
Turkey,  and  what  has  been  called  the  *  £astem  Question/  he 
was  instructed  to  assure  the  French  Government  of  our  belief 
in  a  perfect  identity  of  interest  between  the  two  nations ;  <and 
'  that  nothing,  therefore,  need  prevent  their  cordial  co-operation 

*  in  maintaining  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Turkish 

*  Empire.'  And  lastly,  in  the  event  of  any  danger  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  appearing  imminent,  he  was  authorised  to  call 
for  the  assistance  of  the  fleet  at  Malta. 

Lord  Stratford  had  not  left  England  many  days,  when  the 
Kussian  special  Envoy  reached  his  destination  at  Constantinople. 
The  account  of  this  event  reached  England  on  the  19th  March  f ; 
and  it  appeared  that  the  circumstances  of  that  arrival  had  been 
so  threatening  in  the  estimation  of  Colonel  Rose,  that,  on  the 
7th,  he  had  despatched  a  message  to  our  fleet  to  approach  the 
waters  of  the  East|  Considering  the  lesson  which  the  English 
Government  had  just  been  inculcating  on  others — that  hasty 
naval  and  military  movements  were,  above  all  things,  to  be 
deprecated  in  the  interest  of  Turkey  and  of  Europe— it  did 
not  seem  probable  that  Lord  Stratford  would  have  approved  of 
such  a  step;  and  it  soon  appeared  §  that  within  a  few  days 
Colonel  Rose  had  himself  seen  reason  to  take  a  calmer  view  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  had  despatched  a  second  message  ta 
Malta  to  countermand  the  first. 

Lord  Stratford,  having  mne  by  Paris  and  Vienna,  did  not 
reach  Constantinople  untU  me  5th  of  April,  and  the  account  of 
his  arrival  did  not  reach  England  until  the  19th. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  some  important  communications 
had  taken  place.  On  the  6th  of  March  Lord  Clarendon  had 
received  the  Emperor's  observations  on  the  reply  of  Lord  John 
Russell  to  his  first  confidential  communication,  and  these  were 
more  formally  recorded  in  a  memorandum  received  on  the  19th4 
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Hic  Emperor  diedaimed  entirely  *  either  'j^Ians  of  partition  or 

*  conventions  to  be  binding  beforehand/  He  admitted  that '  no 
'  real  crisis  had  arisen  to  render  ihe  fall  of  Turkey  imminent.* 
He  professed  that  if  France  would  act  with  moderation  towanfa 
the  Torte»  he  ako  would  abstain  from  menace ;  and,  finally^ 
renewed  his  protestation  of  a  desire  to  act  with  entire  c^nness 
towards  the  English  Gorernnient.  Next,  on  the  4A  Aprils 
Lord  Clarendon  received  from  Sir  H.  Seymour  a  report  of  the 
reply  given  by  the  Russian  Government  to  his  inquiries  resped^ 
ing  the  objects  of  Prince  Menchihoff^  mission.  That  reply  "^ 
conveyed  a  specific  assurance  that '  an  adjustment  of  the  <Bf- 

*  ficulties  respecting  the  Holy  Plaoee  would  settle  aU  matters  in 
'  dispute  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  ;*  and^tiiat  the  Chan- 
'  cellor  was  not  aware  that  Prince  Menchikoff  had  any  otiier 
^  grievances  to  bring  forward/ 

As  reports,  however,  continued  to  readi  Lord  Clarendon  of 
military  movements  observable  in  the  south  of  Kuesia,  he  directed 
Sir  H.  Seymour,  cm  the  Sth  of  April,  to  ask  an  explanation  of 
them  from  the  Russian  Grovemment.  On  the  11th  f  he  heard 
from  Colonel  Rose  that  the  Russian  Ambassador  was  reported 
to  have  proposed  to  the  Porte  a  secret  treaty ;  and  on  the  16ih^ 
he  received  from  tiie  eame  source  certain  particulars  which 
seemed  to  give  to  that  report  aome  definiteness  and  anthenti- 
oity. 

It  was  on  the  same  day  that  Baron  Brunnow  communicated 
to  the  Government  the  most  formal  and  explicit  assurances  of 
his  Court — not  merely,  in  general  terms,  that  the  Emperor^s 
'  desire  and  determination  were  to  respect  the  independence  and 

*  -Ae  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire ; '  but  q^ecifically,  that 
'  all  the  idle  rumours  to  which  the  arrival  of  Prince  Menchikoff 
^  in  the  Ottoman  capital  had  given  rise,  the  occupation  of  iht 
^  Principalities,  hostile  and  tbreatening  language  to  the  Porte, 
'  &c,  were  not  only  exaggerated,  but  even  destitute  of  any  s(nrt 
^  of  foundation ;'  and  lastly,  *  tiiat  the  mission  never  bad,  and 

*  had  not  then,  any  object  but  that  whidi  had  been  communis 
^  cated  to  the  British  Government' §  Witii  such  asBuranoes  as 
these  nothing  remained  but  to  await  the  arrival  of  Lord  Strat- 
ford at  Constantinople, — hia  report,  and  his  advice. 

The  news  of  his  arrival  reached  England  on  tiie  19th,  and  his 
first  detailed  despatch  on  the  20th  of  ApriL  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Turkish  Government  *  had 
^  every  appearance  of  understanding  that  the  interests  of  ihe 
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'  Porte  had  been  more  jndicioiisly  consnlted  hy  the  detention  of 
'  the  fleet,  thmn  hj  its  appearance  in  the  waters  of  the  Archi- 

*  pekgo.'  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  no  longer  open  to 
doubt  that  Prince  Mendiikoff  had  indicated  the  existence  of 
some  ulterior  demands,  beyond  the  settlement  of  the  question 
respeotbg  the  Holy  Places. 

In  the  anxiety  which  the  confirmation  of  this  hct  occasicmed. 
Lord  Stratford's  (pinion  was  not  wanting  to  the  Grovemment; 
and  it  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  general  principles  on 
which,  as  before  explained,  they  were  prediiq)osed  to  act.  To 
the  Mnisters  of  the  Sultan  he  reported  himself  as  having  used 
the  following  language :  —  ^  EndeaTour  to  keep  the  afiair  of  the 
'  TBioky  Places  separate  from  the  ulterior  proposals,  whatCTor 
^  they  may  be,  of  Russia.  Should  they  be  found,  on  ex- 
f  amination,  to  carry  with  them  that  degree  of  influence  over 
'  tiie  Christian  mbjects  of  the  Porte,  in  favour  of  a  Foreign 

*  Power,  which  might  eventually  prove  dangerous  or  seriously 
'  inconvenient  to  the  exercise  of  the  Sultan's  legitimate  authority, 

*  his  Majesty's  Ministers  cannot  be  denied  the  right  of  declining 
'  them,  which  would  not  prevent  the  removal,  by  direct  sove- 

*  reign  authority,  of  any  existing  abuse,  or  the  more  strict 
'execution   by  the  Porte  itself,  of   any  treaty  engagement 

*  affording  to  Bussia  a  fair  ground  of  remonstrance.'*  A  second 
despatch  from  Lord  Stratford,  dated  three  days  later,  inclosed 
a  eopy,  *  at  least,  in  substance,'  of  the  secret  treaty  whidi  Prince 
Mewibdykoff  had  proposed  to  the  Porte,  and  indicated  his  opinion 
on  the  dangers  it  hnrolved. 

But  there  was  a  preliminary  point,  quite  as  important  as  the 
nature  of  these  new  propoeak  on  the  part  of  Russia,  on  which  the 
Government  must  luive  looked  with  care  to  the  opinion  and  im- 
pressions of  Lord  Stratford.  The  fact  of  such  propoeab  being 
made  at  all,  if  made  with  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  implied 
a  vexy  loose  understanding  on  his  part,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of 
the  repeated  assurances  he  had  given.  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
such  proposals  could  have  been  made  without  authority ;  but  it 
was  quite  posrible  that  along  with  the  authorify  to  make  them, 
there  was  also  an  authority  to  depart  from  them,  if  necessary  ot 
advisable.  The  secret  mode  in  which  they  were  made,  as  tf  to 
avoid  committing  in  the  &ce  of  Europe,  his  Government  to 
theur  siqpport,  seemed  to  firrour  such  a  supposition.  If  it  were 
so,  it  would  be  the  interest  and  the  object  of  all  concerned  not 
to  commit  Bussia  more  than  she  herself  desired  to  be  committed. 
What  then  was  tiie  impressbn  of  Lord  Stratford  at  that  time? 
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In  his  first  despatch  of  the  6tb>  reasoning  on  general  principles, 
he  reported  himself  as  having  used  this  language  to  the  Porte : 

*  The  personal  character  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  his  obli- 

*  gations  in  common  with  the  other  great  Powers  of  Christendom^ 

*  and  his  frequent  declarations  of  respect  for  the  independence 
'  of  die  Turkish  Empire,  exclude  the  suspicion  of  any  attempt 

*  to  carry  his  point  by  mere  arbitrary  force.  He  lies  under  the 
'  restndnt  of  moral,  as  well  as  political  considerations.  He 
'  could  not  throw  off  the  mask  and  compel  the  Porte  to  accept, 

*  on   no  distinct   grounds  of    treaty,   propositions    materisdly 

*  affecting  the  Sultan's  relations  with  a  large  portion  of  his  sub- 

*  jects,  and  consequently  to  a  certain  degree  his  position  in  the 

*  general  scale  of  power,  without  exposing  himself  to  severe 

*  censure,  and  risking  interests  of  the  most  important  description. 

*  Were  it,  however,  to  turn  out,  contrary  to  all  reasonable  cal- 

*  culation,  that  his  ambassador  was  authorised  to  proceed  to 

*  extremities,  the  Porte  would  still  have  the  resource  of  re- 

*  serving  its  compliance  until  it  had  consulted  with  those  of  its 
'  allies,  who,  together  with  Russia,  were  parties  to  the  treaty  of 

*  1841.'* 

Five  days  later,  on  the  llthf,  he  reported  the  tone  of  the 
Bussian  Ambassador  as  considerably  softened ;  '  that  his  object 
^  was  to  reinstate  Bussian  influence  in  Turkey  on  an  exclusive 
'  basis,  and  in  a  commanding  and  stringent  form ;  but  that  there 
'  was  no  question  of  a  defensive  treaty,  and  unless  as  a  consequence 

*  of  the  late  naval  movement  from  Toulon,  no  thought  of  military 

*  intimidation  for  the  presenC  He  reported  farther  a  very  favour- 
able account  of  the  conciliatory  disposition  of  the  French  Am- 
bassador ;  and  added,  in  respect  to  Austria,  that, '  although  there 

*  was  still  a  leaning  towards  Bussia,  she  would  not  support 

*  Prince  Menchikoff  in  any  proposals  tending  to  increase  the 

*  influence  of  that  Power  at   the  expense  of  Turkish  inde- 

*  pendence.   Upon  the  whole,'  Lord  Stratford  concluded,  *  there 

*  is  reason  to   hope  that  the  clouds  which  have  hung  over 

*  Turkey  of  late  will  finally  disperse  without  a  storm,  though 

*  not,  perhaps,  without  some  further  causes  for  anxiety,  and  the 

*  interference  of  friendly  counsels.' 

Up  to  this  date,  then,  it  will  be  observed  that  England  was 
still  restrained  from  identical  action  with  France,  by  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  her  mediatorial  character  in  the  question  of 
the  Holy  Places,  and  by  well-founded  hopes  that  her  mediation 
would  succeed.  All  danger  of  violence  on  the  part  of  Bussia, 
all  the  military  preparations  within  her  own  frontier,  had,  up  to 
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ibis  time,  been  apparently  connected  with  the  condnct  of  her 
rival  in  that  question.  But  Lord  Stratford^  with  much  judg- 
ment and  ability,  had  made  use  of  the  new  designs  now  betrayed 
by  Prince  Menchikoff,  to  impress  successfully  on  the  French 
Minister  the  immense  importance  of  an  early  settlement  of  that 
question,  so  that  when  it  should  be  out  of  the  way,  France  and 
England  might  bring  their  united  influence  to  bear  against  the 
ulterior  aims  of  Russia. 

It  was  not  until  the  9th  May  that  the  Ooyemment  were 
informed  that  this  ereat  object  had  been  effected;  and  that 
about  the  25th  April  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  had  been 
definitively  settled  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  French  and  Russian 
embassies.* 

Immediately  thereafter,  Lord  Clarendon  addressed  the  Bus- 
nan  Gt>vemment  expressing  surprise  at  the  new  and  unexpected 
demands  advanced  by  Prince  Menchikoff  in  its  name,  and  warn- 
ing it  that  England  would  strictly  adhere  to  her  ancient  policy 
of  assisting  the  Sultan  to  m^ntain  his  independence.  On  the 
18tht  the  Government  further  heard  that  Prince  Menchikoff^ 
having,  to  some  extent,  altered  and  modified  the  proposed  Con- 
vention or  Treatv,  had  made  a  more  peremptory  demand  for  its 
acceptance.  Within  three  days  thereafter,  on  the  22nd  |,  farther 
accounts  arrived  from  Lord  Stratford  which  involved  his  opinion 
on  the  most  important  of  all  questions  at  the  time, — viz.  how  far 
it  was  wise  for  the  Porte,  or  for  England,  in  its  interest  and 
support,  to  assume  an  attitude  likely  to  precipitate  a  crisis. 
Lord  Stratford  says: — *I  advised  the  Turkish  Government 
'  to  open  a  door  for  n^otiation  in  the  Note  to  be  prepared,  and 

*  to  withhold  no  concession  compatible  with  the  real  welfare  and 
'  independence  of  the  Empire.  In  rising  to  take  leave,  I  was 
'  asked  by  the  Grand  Yuder,  whether  any  reliance  could  be 

*  placed  on  the  eventual  approach  of  Her  Majesty's  squadron  in 
'  the  Mediterranean.  I  replied  that  I  considered  the  position  in' 
'  its  present  stage  to  be  one  of  a  moral  character,  and  conse* 
<  quently,  that  its  difficulties  or  hazards,  whatever  they  might  be^ 

*  diould  be  rather  met  by  acts  of  a  similar  description,  than  by 

*  demonstrations  calculated  to  increase  alarm  and  provoke  resent- 
'  ment'  In  this  policy  and  opinion  Lord  Stratford  was  cordially 
supported  by  the  French  Minister.  *  I  left  him,'  says  Loini 
Stratford  in  the  same  despatch,  ^  with  the  impression  that  we 

*  were  both  on  the  same  ground ;  that  he,  no  more  than  myself^ 
'  contemplated  an  appeal  to  the  squadrons  without  express 
'  orders  from  home ;  that  he  disapproved  of  the  proposed  Sened 
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*  (or  Convention) ;  that  be  fully  appreciated  the  dangers  i 

*  in  the  terms  of  its  firat  and  second  articles^  and  deprecated  tha 

*  peremptory  attitude  assumed  by  the  Bussissi  Ambaseador,  at 
'  the  same  time  that  he  entered  into  all  those  eonsideratioiifl 

*  which  naturally  result  from,  the  weakness  of  the  Turkish  Eok- 
*pire.' 

It  has  been  asserted  in  Parliament^  that  if  the  En^isk  Gt>venb> 
ment  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  Fraooe,  a  more  enei^etio 
course  would  have  been  taken  at  an  earlier  time*  This,  however^ 
10  a  total  misrepresentation  of  the  flaunt.  It  is  true  that  Frasee, 
during  the  controyersy  respecting  the  Holy  Places^  had,  very 
naturaUy,  been  more  disposed  than  the  English  Grovammtnt  to 
a  policy  of  action  and  alarm.  But  even  in  that  qnesdon,  in 
which  ner  own  feelings  weiie  so  muoh  eono^ned>  she  had^  for 
some  time,  acted  on  the  advice  of  the  English  Gkin^emment;  she 
had  accepted  its  assistance  with  entire  good  fiuUi,  and  with  vBt 
honourable  desire  to  escape  from  ^  difficulties  oi  her  position, 
without  endangering  the  peace  of  Europe.  And  the  nKMneiit 
diat  controversy  hod  been  settled,  and  her  judsment  became  free 
from  a  necessary  bias,  her  opinion  united  its&  still  mose  firmly 
with  that  of  England,  respecting  the  wisest  course  to  be  pursued 
in  the  interests  oiFTurkey»  and  of  European  peace.  Acoordingly^ 
the  French  Cabinet  now  came  to  precisely  the  same  oondunon 
as  that  reported  by  the  Ambassadors  on  the  spot^  Indeed  the 
language  of  the  French  GK>vemment  wHs  even  more  decoded 
in  its  tone  oi  conciliation  than  that  of  the  English  Ministec 
Lord  Cowley  on  the  23rd  May(  reported  that  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  'recommended  prudence  and  conciliation.  While* admit* 
^  ting  the  validity  and  force  of  the  objections  taken  by  tin  Otto- 

*  man  Ministers  to  Prince  Menchikoff's  demands^  he  could  not 

*  assume  the  responsibUiiu  of  advisina  the  Porte  to  reject  them. 
'  He  had  recommended  that  those  objections  should  be  carefully 

*  stated,  and  laid  before  die  Great  Powers  of  Europe.'  The 
Turkish  Ministers  having  indicated  a  hope  of  active  assistance 
from  France,  *  this  hope^'  says  Lord  Cowley,  *  had  tiot  been  en-- 

*  couraffed  by  M*dela  Cour,  who  i^pears  to  have  abrtained  from 
<  doing  more  than  recognising  that  the  Porte  would  be  perfectly 
'  justified  in  refusing  the  demand  of  Prince  Menchikoff,  with* 
'  out,  however,  advismg  her  to  adopt  that  line  <^  conduct.' 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  despatch  was  received,  formal 
assurances  were  exchanged  between  tne  Grovemments  of  Franoe 
and  England  of  their  mutual  desire  to  co-operate  in  upholding 
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the  Torkieh  Empire,  and  to  act  with  thia  view  in  *  cordial  con- 
•cert.'* 

Pour  days  after  the  date  of  these  assuraoiees^  on  the  28th  of 
Majj  the  Govemment  beard  by  telegraph  of  the  final  rupture  of 
diplomatio  relaUons  between  Bussia  and  Turkey,  and.  o£  the 
departure  of  Prince  MenchikofF  from  Constantinople. 

Although  Lord  Stratford's  impression  in  reference  to  this 
posdble  event,  had  been  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  any  hostile  aggression  as  to  the  result  of  ibe  failure  of  the 
pending  negotiations,  yet  his  last  despatch  had  implied  fears 
which  it  was  impossible  to  orerlook;  He  spoke  of  the  expecte4 
withdrawal  of  the  Bussian  Embassy  as  '  giving  ample  room  for 
'  the  worst  conjecturesy  and  even  the  most  painfnl  appreh^isions.' 
There  was  still  much  to  be  said,  indeed,  for  continuing  to  abstaia 
fiom  naval  and  military  movements.  Such  movements  are  essen- 
tially -an  appeal  to  arms,  and  when  once  b^un,  they  can  be 
rarely  stopped  untU  the  final  issue  to  which  they  point  is  tried* 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  might 
result  in  immediate  war ;  Turkey  was  weak  and  comparatively 
exposed ;  it  was,  at  leaatr  possible  that  Russia  might  entertain 
the  violent  designs  which  had  so  often  been  attributed  to  her*. 
Her  late  assurances  had  certainly  not  been  kept;  there  was  the 
most  solid  ground  for  sus{Mcion  and  alaan*  No  Government 
oould  incur  the  responsibility  of  not  taking  such  precautions 
as  were  possible  agamst  sudden  violence  on  the  part  of  Russia^ 
The  immediate  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  therefi>re,  after  hearing  of 
the  nq^ture  of  diplomatic  relations,  appears  to  have  been  to  direct 
the  fle^  to  approach  the  waters  of  the  Archipeli^o,  and  to 
place  them,  with  more  specific  instractions  than  before,  at  the 
disposal  of  Lord  Stratford.  In  addition  to  the  general  discretion 
left  to  him,  it  was  specially  explained  by  Lord  Clarendon  that 
*  a  declaration  of  war  by  flussia  against  Turkey,  the  embark* 
^  ation  of  troops  at  Sebastopol,  or  any  other  well*established  fact, 
<  denoting  intentions  of  unmistakeable  hostility,  would,  in  the 
'  opinion  of  the  Government,  justify  him  in  sending  for  the  fleet' f 

This  was  on  the  30th  of  May ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  France  were  at 
anchor  in  Besika  Bay.  %  As  this  movement  of  the  fleets  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles  was  imdoubtedly  a  critical 
stage  in  the  transactions  which  have  ended  in  war,  it  is  right  to 
consider,  with  close  attention,  the  exact  position  of  afiairs,  and 
the  precise  object  which  was  then  in  view. 

There  could  be  but  two  objects  in  that  movement,  —  the  one 
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special  and  definite,  the  other  general,  but  easily  understood* 
The  specific  object  was  to  be  at  hand  in  case  of  any  sudden 
attack  on  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  or  on  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  by  the  naval  forces  of  Bussia,  or  by  the  combined 
action  of  a  fleet  and  army.  The  general  object  could  only  be 
what  Nesselrode  called  a  'demonstration  comminatoire ;'  that 
is  to  say,  an  intimation  to  both  parties  that  the  Western  Powers 
were  prepared  to  support  the  Sultan  against  a  policy  of  violence 
on  the  part  of  Russia. 

For  the  first  purpose  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  movement 
of  the  fleets  was  not  made  earlier  than  was  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  responsible  position  in  which  the  Grovemment 
would  have  stood,  if,  by  any  possible  accident,  such  a  movement 
had  been  made  too  late. 

The  second  purpose  is  that  respecting  which  by  far  the  most 
important  and  critical  considerations  arise.  Would  it  hav6  been 
better,  with  this  purpose  in  view,  to  have  made  a  naval  de- 
monstration at  an  earlier  time  ?  It  has  been  common  to  say,  in 
defence  of  the  Government,  that  it  is  impossible  to  found  any 
sure  opinion  on  ex  post  facto  speculations  as  to  what  would 
have  happened,  if  such  and  sucn  supposed  measures  had  been 
taken.  We  are  disposed  to  take  stronger  ground.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  no  speculative  conclusion  of  such  a  kind  can  ever  be 
susceptible  of  actual  proof. .  But  in  this  case,  whether  judged 
by  probabilities  as  they  were  then  seen,  or  by  actual  results 
as  they  subsequently  appeared,  the  course  taken  seems  to  have 
been  clearly  right.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  are  cer- 
tun  great  general  principles  on  which  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  are 
bound  to  act  Governments  are  not  at  liberty  to  play  a  game 
of  hazard  on  the  dreadful  issues  of  peace  and  war.  It  is  their 
duty  to  found  their  conduct  on  the  known  laws  which  affect  the 
wills  of  men.  Now  there  are  two  opposite  motives  which  may 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  policy  of  States.  There  is  the  fear  of 
danger:  there  is  the  fear  of  being  supposed  to  fear  it.  With 
great  and  powerful  nations  the  last  of  these  two  influences,  if 
once  brought  to  bear,  is  very  apt  to  extinguish  every  other.  It 
is  not  a.leading  but  a  compelling  force.  It  ceases  to  be  a  motive, 
and  becomes  a  necessity.  This  is  true  of  such  States  under  all 
forms  of  Gt)vemment.  But  it  is  especially  true  of  such  as  are 
ruled  in  the  way  most  subject  to  the  impulses  of  pride  and 
passion,  viz..  Despotisms  and  Democracies.  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  England  had  so  perseveringly  inculcated  forbear- 
ance, not  merely  in  the  use,  but  in  ^e  show  of  force.  To 
bring  the  mere  fear  of  danger  to  bear  successfully  upon  a 
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*  Power  like  Kussia,  it  must  be  indicated  in  a  way  not  too 
apparent  to  itself,  and  as  much  as  possible  concealed  from  others. 
This  had  been  done  already.  Russia  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
Tiew  which  the  English  Government  would  take  of  her  new 
attempt  on  the  independence  of  Turkey.  It  was  therefore  that 
she  had  concealed  that  attempt,  and  aenied  it  to  the  last.  It 
was  therefore  that  she  had  so  often  reiterated  her  assurances,  and 
renewed  her  promises ;  and  it  was  under  no  other  influences  that 
Prince  Menchikoff  bad  thrice  abated  his  terms  before  he  broke 
off  relations  with  the  Porte.  On  general  principles,  therefore, 
as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  Turkey,  it  had 
seemed  wise  up  to  that  time  to  abstain  from  threatening  de- 
monstrations. Subsequent  events  have  gone  far  to  prove  the 
truth  of  that  conclusion.  For  the  particular  purpose  for  which 
the  fleets  were  moved,  their  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople  was,  for  ought  we  knew  then,  and  for  ought  we 
know  now,  absolutely  required.  For  any  more  general  purpose 
of  intimidating  a  Power  whose  strength  is  in  armies,  and  to 
which  the  most  obvious  field  of  aggression  against  Turkey  was 
in  inland  and  defenceless  provinces  —  it  did  not  seem  likely  then, 
and  it  is  quite  certain  now,  that  that  movement  could  have 
exercised  no  real  effect.  Prudential  considerations  in  favour  of 
the  same  causes  arising  out  of  the  condition  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  had,  up  to  the  last  moment,  been  reported  to  the 
Government  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe. 

It  was  on  the  very  same  day — ^the  30th  May,  on  which  the  En- 
glish Government  ordered  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Malta, 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  committed  himself  to  the  occupation 
of  the  Principalities,  if,  within  e^ht  days,  the  Menchikoff  ulti- 
matum were  not  accepted  by  the  Porte.  This  fact  is  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  dispose  of  two  arguments,  one  used  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  the  other  by  those  who,  in  this  country,  have  blamed  the 
conduct  of  the  Government.  Russia  afterwards  asserted  that  she 
was  driven  to  make  this  threat,  and  to  execute  this  movement, 
by  the  counter  threat  and  the  counter  movement  of  the  combined 
fleets.  This  is  simply  false,  as  the  above  facts  and  dates  de- 
monstrate. But  the  same  facts  and  dates  are  equally  effectual 
to  disprove  the  argument  of  those  who  maintain  that  either  a 
more  decided  movement  of  the  fleets  at  that  time,  or  a  threat  to 
pass  the  Dardanelles  if  the  Pruth  were  crossed,  would  have 
prevented  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities.  For,  as  the 
French  Gt>vemment  observed  in  one  of  those  subsequent 
despatches  which  do  so  much  credit  to  their  ability  as  well  as  to 
their  honour  —  'on  the  31st  of  May  this  decision  (viz.,  that  of 
'  occupying  the  Provinces),  was  adopted  with  a  degree  of 
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^  solemnity  which  left  no  room  for  a  Government  jealous  of  its 
^  d^ity,  to  modify  it.'  This  is  obviously  true*  and  the  presence 
of  the  combined  squadrons  in  the  waters  of  the  Bospborus,  or 
even  in  the  Black  Sea,  could  have  had  no  possible  eflfect  on  the 
passing  of  the  Pruth.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  pripr 
difficulty  that  until  the  Pruth  had  been  crossed,  or  otherwise  the 
Porte  was  at  declared  war  with  Bussia,  it  would  have  been  a 
violation  of  Treaties  for  the  fleets  to  have  passed  the  Dardanellee. 

From  the  date  of  the  order  to  the  fleets  to  T^air  to  Beuka 
Bay,  to  that  of  the  dedaration  of  war  against  Bussia  on  the 
part  of  Turkey,  there  is  an  interval  of  four  months.  This  last 
event  did  not  tdke  place  until  the  4th  of  October.  These  fbnr 
months  were  mainly  occupied  by  active  preparations  for  war  on 
both  sides,  and  by  unremitting  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  fo«r 
great  Powers  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  quarrel  by 
means  of  negotiation.  And  having  now  traced  the  pc4K»r  of  the 
English  Government  in  respect  to  the  employment  or  the  sho«r 
of  force  up  to  the  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  let  us 
examine  with  equal  care  the  principles  whioh  had  guided  and 
continued  to  guide  their  diplcunatic  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peaoe. 

As  soon  as  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  had  been  settled, 
it  only  remained  to  deal  with  the  new  proposals  which  had 
been  indicated  by  Bussia.  These  proposals  called  for  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  Government  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  by  England,  as  well  as  that  which  she  was  to  recom- 
mend to  the  adoption  of  the  Porte.  Two  vital  questions  arose 
respecting  them :  first,  as  to  the  nature  and  effect  of  those  pro- 
posals in  themselves;  secondly,  as  to  the  mode  in  whioh  they 
might  be  most  wisely  met.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  'these 
•questions  there  was  one  great  general  {Minciple  to  which  the 
necessity  of  adhering  was  apparent  from  the  first.  It  has  been 
weakly  argued  that  none  of  the  demands  made  by  Bussia  last 
spring  could  have  involved  the  Turkish  Government  in  any 
danger  comparable  with  that  to  which  they  would  be  exposed 
by  war.  But  even  if  this  were  true  as  regards  the  interests  of 
the  Turks,  it  is  not  true  either  of  the  interests  of  the  countries 
of  which  they  are  the  present  rulers,  or  of  die  interests  of 
Europe  in  respect  to  them.  The  actual  seizure  of  Turkey  W 
Bussian  armies  was  not  the  only  form  of  possession  which  it 
was  the  ancient  interest  and  policy  of  Europe  to  prevent.  The 
peculiar  conditbn  of  Turkey  gave  facilities  for  absorption  by 
another  process,  and  if  that  process  were  allowed  to  prooeed 
without  control,  every  step  in  advanoe  would  tender  it  bmeo 
and  more  difficult  to  resist  successfully  the  ultimate  design.  If, 
therefore,  the  new  demands  of  Bussia  were  of  a  nature  to  indi- 
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cate  the  commencement  of  such  a  process,  and  to  giTO  to  liie 
Emperor  of  Kussia  a  legal  right  of  constant  critici«n,  of  in- 
terference,  and  ultimately  of  control  over  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Turkey,  they  could  be  regarded  in  no  other  Hght  timn 
«8  a  march  in  the  most  formidable  of  all  directions  towards  the 
Empire  of  the  East 

But  there  was  another  great  principle  to  be  remembered  too. 
It  has  been  contended  on  another  side,  with  equal  confusion  as  to 
^  real  point  at  issue,  that  Europe  was  bound  to  plunge  into  im- 
mediate war  rather  than  permit  the  Sultan  to  compromiite,  by  any 
Jromise  or  intimation  whatever,  some  abstract  theory  of  Turkirfi 
ndependence  or  right  ^  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own' 
Christian  subjects.  But  those  conditions  of  the  Turkish  Empiie 
which  exposed  it  to  danger  in  the  peculiar  form  to  which  we 
have  refi^red,  were  conditions  which  lay  in  the  nature  of  things,' 
and  were  not  to  be  altered  or  removed  hj  a  mere  refusal  to 
adcnowledge  their  existence.  Exceptionid  in  their  nature,  they 
had  long  been  necessarily  and  instinctively  recognised  as  in- 
volving exceptional  relations  between  that  Empire  and  the 
Christian  Powers  of  Europe.  Even  in  times  wheii  Mussulman 
force  was  yet  unabated,  the  Sultans  had  consented  to  recognise 
the  natural  interest  of  those  Powers  in  the  Christians  wiio 
were  subject  to  Mussulman  dominion;  and  they  had  entered 
into  engagements,  more  or  less  limited,  with  a  view  to  its  satis- 
faction. The  gradual  decline  of  Turkey  durii^  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years, — a  decline  written  in  indelible  characters  on  the 
history  of  Europe,  and  measured  by  the  difference  bd^ween  her 
position  then  and  her  position  now, — had  not  rendered  such  an 
acknowledgment  kss  natural,  or  diminished  the  number  of  en- 
gagements corresponding  with  it.  They  had  been  csitered  into 
v^ith  France  and  Austria;  and  one  such  promrae,  vague  and 
general  in  its  terms,  had  been  given  to  that  Great  Poww, 
whose  weight  had  been  heaviest  upon  her  in  liie  period  of  her 
decline,  and  which  had  gained  almo^  all  the  territories  she  had 
lost.  That  engagement  with  Russia  did  not  difer  in  prindple 
from  any  similar  promise  given  to  any  oUier  Power.  Greater 
danger  attached  to  it  in  l^sr  case  from  the  alliance  between  the 
forms  of  Christianity  in  Russia  and  in  Turkey,  and  more  irom 
tha  tnufitional  tendencies  and  hopes  of  Muscovite  ambition. 
Those  who  were  interested  in  defeating  the  further  aggrandise- 
ment  of  Russia  at  the  expense  of  Tu^ey,  as  all  Europe  wms^ 
might  regret  that  any  such  promises  had  been  ever  given,  er 
that  ija%  principle  involved  in  these  promises  had  ever  been  eon* 
ceded,  put  this  was  only  to  rqpret  that  Turkey  should  be  what 
Turkey  is.    It  was  not  to  assert  abstract  princ^des^  from  wUok 
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the  nature  of  her  position  had  long  led  her  to  depart,  any  more 
than  to  restore  to  her  territories  which  she  had  lost  in  the  coarse 
^f  centuries^  that  Christian  Powers  could  be  called  upon  to 
endanger  the  cause  of  European  peace.  For  many  years  it  had 
been  the  utmost  hope  of  their  policy  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
— a  state  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  had  been  found  not 
incompatible  with  a  rapid  improvement,  during  late  years,  in 
the  condition  of  Turkey^  and  with  a  gradual  admission  into  her 
system  of  government^  of  the  principles  of  Western  civilisation. 

It  followed  from  the  balance  of  these  fundamental  condder- 
ations,  that  if  the  new  demands  of  Kussia  were  of  a  nature  to 
confer  upon  her,  in  definite  and  legal  form,  rights  of  protectorate 
over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  they  were  demands 
i?iiich  called  for  the  resistance  of  Europe.  But  if  on  the  con- 
*.trary  they  either  were — or  could  be  redu^  to — a  simple  re- 
affirmation of  existing  treaties,  it  would  be  well  to  leave  Busna 
thia  method  of  retreat  from  designs  which  she  had  indeed 
l)etrayed,  but  to  which  she  was  not  yet  openly  committed. 

The  Government  then  must  have  looked  with  anxiety  to  the  ad- 
^ce  and  opinion  of  Lord  Stratford  on  this  vital  point.  That  opr- 
nion  was  veiy  plainly  intimated  in  the  very  same  despatch  whidi 
announced  the  settlement  of  the  question  respecting  the  Holy 
Places.  Referring  to  the  result  of  a  conference  he  had  had 
with  the  Turkish  Minister,  he  says:  *  Were  Prince  Menchikoff* 
^  to  prefer  a  simple  confirmation  of  the  articles  of  existing 
'  treaties  concerning  the  Greek  religion,  to  no  convention  at  all, 
^  it  might,  we  thought,  be  more  advisable,  on  the  whole,  to  meet 
'his  wishes  in  this  respect  than  to  hazard  the  consequences^ 
'  whatever  they  might  be,  of  his  retiring  in  disgust.' 

Such  were  the  general  principles  as  well  as  the  special  grounds 
on  which  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifie  advised  the  Porte  that  if 
the  demands  of  Rusaa  could  be  reduced  to  a  mere  re-affirmation 
of  existing  treaties^  or  to  giving  her,  in  the  form  of  a  Note,  some 
assurance  of  a  nature  not  more  entangling,  it  would  be  wise  and 
prudent  to  settle  the  dispute  on  such  a  basis.  It  is  not  true,  a» 
ias  been  most  superficially  asserted,  that  the  complications 
which  then  threatened,  and  have  since  arisen,  were  the  conse* 
quence  of  those  existing  treaties.  The  real  causes  of  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  in  the  '  Eastern  Question'  lie  far  deeper* in 
past  history  and  in  existing  facts.  The  insufficiency  of  those 
treaties  for  the  objects  of  her  ambition  was  the  very  want  which 
Sussia  felt,  and  which  impelled  her  to  these  new  demands.  The 
argument  of  the  Porte  against  Russia  was,  that  the  Government 
of  the  Sultan  had  violated  no  existing  treaties,  and  that  there 
was  no  pretence  for  the  charge  that  she  had  sought  to  evade 
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or  to  infringe  them.  It  is  true  that  Russia  professed  to  rest 
her  demands  on  an  existing  treaty ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
as  they  went  far  beyond  that  treaty,  the  obvious  policy  of  those 
who  resisted  them  was  to  bind  Kussia  to  her  own  profession^ — 
to  deny  her  what  she  really  wanted  by  offering  her  what  she 
professed  to  ask. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  terms  which  it  was  fitting  and 
wise  to  offer  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  war  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  terms  which  may  be  demanded  after  war  has  been 
b^uuy  and  when  it  shall  have  proved  jsuccessfuL  But  to  have 
proclaimed  at  that  time  that  a  departure  from  existing  treaties 
was  the  object  of  Turkey,  would  of  course  have  been  to  declare 
war  at  once.  We  are  not  interested  in  proving  that  war  might 
not  have  been  begun  sooner,  or  rendered  inevitable  at  an  earlier 
time.     There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Now  let  us  look  closely  to  the  facts  with  which  the  diplo- 
matists  of  Europe  had  to  deal  in  the  negotiations  of  the  summer 
and  autumn,  and  in  ^the  application  of  the  general  principles  to 
which  we  have  referred.  Stipulations  relative  to  religions 
matters  in  the  existing  treaties  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
were  all,  with  one  exception,  strictly  limited  with  reference  to 

erticular  buildings  and  localities,  or  to  the  two  provinces  of 
oldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  in  this  as  well  as  in  almost  all 
other  respects,  stood  in  most  anomalous  relations  with  the 
Suzerain  Power.  There  was,  however,  one  exception, — the 
Treaty  of  Kainardji, — and  it  was  on  this  exception  that  Rus^ 
pretended  to  justify  her  conduct.  Now  the  only  words  in  that 
treaty  which  have  reference  to  this  subject  are  few  and  simple. 
They  are  these :  ^  The  Sublime  Porte  promises  constantly  to 
*  protect  the  Christian  religion  and  its  churches.' 

It  is  obvious  that  these  words  import  nothing  more  than  a 

Sneral  engagement  to  exercise  toleration  towards  the  Christian 
ItL  They  recognise  nothing  more  on  the  part  of  Russia  than 
that  general  interest  in  the  Christian  population  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  which  was  a  necessary  and  natural  feeling  with  every 
Christian  Power.  They  neither  give  nor  imply  any  right  on 
ber  part  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  relations  between  the 
Porte  and  its  Christian  subjects.  Some  of  these  relations  are 
necessarily  of  a  very  delicate  kind,  in  which  the  smallest  foreign 
interference  would  be  highly  dangerous.  This  is  especially  true- 
of  those  ecclesiastico-political  relations  which  subsisted  between 
the  ancient  hierarchical  system  of  the  Oreek  Church  and  the* 
authority  of  the  Imperial  Qovemment.  The  design  of  Russia, 
therefore,  in  her  new  demands,  was  to  obtain  a  footing  for  in* 
terference  in  those  relations.     The  real  and  essential  object  of 
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Tcirkej  and  of  those  who  desired  to  help  her,  was  to  frtistrate 
this  design.  Russia  did  not  care  for  what  she  already  had» — a 
general  interest  in  the  toleration  of  Christianity. — and  every  one 
of  the  popular  arguments  which  have  been  directed  to  the  asaer- 
tifm  of  the  abstract  principle  that  even  this  interest  ought  not 
to  be  formally  admitted,  have  been  arguments  not  merety  waste 
and  useless  as  regarded  the  real  point  at  issue,  but  poatively 
useful  to  Russia  as  enabling  her  to  cover,  under  the  plausible 
defence  of  her  old  rights,  the  real  treachery  of  her  new  demands* 

In  the  light  of  these  obvious  considerations,  let  us  look  to  die 
first  propoi^  of  Russia,  and  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Strat- 
ford  advised  that  they  should  be  met 

The  secret  treaty,  first  proposed  by  Prince  Menchikoff  went 
directly  to  secure  the  real  aim  of  Russia.  The  first  Article 
stipulated  that  the  '  Greek  religion  should  be  always  protected 
^  in  all  the  churefaes,'  and  that  Russia  ^  should  have  the  right,  as 
'  in  times  past,  to  give  orders  to  the  churches,  both  in  Coii<* 

*  stantinople  and  in  other  places  and  towns,  as  well  as  te  the 

*  eeclesiastics.^  The  second  Article  secured  to  Russia,  partly  in 
the  insidious  form  of  a  narrative  of  existing  customs,  and 
partly  by  direct  stipulation,  a  right  of  watching  over  the  electton 
t(^  the  four  great  Patriarchates  of  the  East,  and  expressly  in- 
cluded the  '  temporal  advantages '  as  well  as  the  mere  spiritual 
privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed,  as  matters  of  en^igement 
towards  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  third  Article  goes  into 
still  greater  detail,  in  regulating,  on  the  same  priaci{de,.  the  le- 
latk>ns  between  the  Porte  and  those  great  depositaries  of  eode- 
siattieal  and  political  influence  and  power.* 

When  Prince  Menchikofi^  found  that  those  demands  would  be 
resisted  by  the  Porte,  and  that  in  that  resistance  it  would  be 
supported  by  the  Western  Powers^  be  was  authorised  by  his 
Government  to  modify  his  terms^t  Acoordingly,  on  the  Stli 
May,  a  new  Convention  was  proposed,  with  the  avowed  deeku* 
ration,  however,  that  the  ^  bases  of  the  arrangement  were  8«b» 
'  stantially  the  same^'  The  three  long  and  detailed  artidea 
of  the  treaty  first  proposed,  were  now  all  condensed  into  one 
short  and  comprehensive  formula  :-*- 

'  Article  1. — No  change  shall  be  made  as  regards  the  rights^ 

*  privileges,  and  immunities,  which  have  been  enjoyed  by,  or  are 
^possessed  ab[antiquo  by  the  orthodox  churches,  pious  infltitQ- 
'tions,  and  dergy  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sublime  Ottonan 
'Porte,  which  is  pleased  to  secure  the  same  to  them  in  p^v 

*  petuity,  on  the  strict  basis  of  the  status  quo  now  existing.' 

♦^  Project  of  Secret  Treaty,  No.  163,  Inclosure. 
f  No.  179  and  Inclosure. 
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A  aeeood  Article  was  added,  stipalatiDg  ^t  whatever 
advaati^es  might  hsre  been,  or  might  be  conceded  to  other 
Christian  rites,  should  be  conceded  also  to  the  Greek  Church. 

At  the  Porte  had  been  told  that  this  one  compendions  Article 
included  bases  ^substanttaHj.the  same'  as  the  former  Articles 
which  were  so  macb  more  specific,  it  naturaUy  scanned  the 
woidi  rather  narrowly.  It  was  clear  that  the  *  rights,  privileges, 
'and  imnraniticd  enjoyed  ai  antiqu»^  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Greek  Church  were  words  large  enough  to  cover  everything  that 

fave^  or  had  ever  given,  power  and  influence  to  that  Hierarchy, 
t  was  nol-  a  mere  promise  of  toleration  towards  their  faith,  or 
in  respect  of  their  purely  spiritual  rights. 

Acting  on  the  principles  be&re  explained.  Lord  Stratford 
sniggested  to  the  Porte,  on  the  14th  of  May,  that  it  should  meet 
thie  d^nand  which  wae  dangerous,  by  an  offer  which  should  be 
safe.  He  supplied  the  Imperial  Government  with  a  form  of 
wofds  which  *  exhibited  in  substance  the  extent  to  which  con- 
'  cesrioD  might  be  carried  without  serious  danger.'*  It  was  as 
follows: — 

*  The  orthodox  religion  of  the  East  and  its  clergy,  as  well  as 
'  thcee  of  other  Christian  denominations,  shall  continue,   as 

*  repards  spiritual  matters^  to  enjoy  under  the  sovereign  pro- 

*  taction  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  the  privileges  and  im- 

*  Bvonitiee  which  have  been  granted  to  them  at  ditierent  times 

*  by  the  Imperial  favonr.     Their  Chnrches  and  their  other  poe«> 

*  aeasioiis,  legally  acquired^  diall  be  respectively  preserved  to 


We  need  hardly  point  out  how  i^fnlly  the  sting  of  the 
Roasian  proposal  was  extracted  in  this  form  of  words.  The 
limitation  of  the  promise  to  merely  spiritual  privileges,  and  the 
expunging  of  the  vague  words  *ab  anUqm^  would  have  left  the 
Porte  pedectly  free  to  deal,  as  the  exigencies  of  its  own  ad« 
ministration  might  require,  with  the  ecdesiastical  and  civil 
iurisdictiofis,  as  well  as  with  the  political  influence  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  Clergy. 

Priaee  MencUkoff,  finding  that  his  second  form  of  treaty 
y/nm  met  vritb  the  same  refusal  as  the  first,  broke  off  diplomatic 
rektisDS  with  the  Porte,  but  at  the  twelfth  hour  offered  to 
resume  them  at  the  expense  o£  jet  one  more  concewion  in  point 
of  form,  if  not  of  substance.  The  form  of  a  Treaty  was  abaoK 
dcned..  A  Note  would  be  soffiktent ;  and  the  principal  daose 
was  worded  thus : — 

'The  orthodox  religisn  of  the  East,  its  clergy,  its  chnrches, 
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*  and  Its  possessions,  as  well  as  its  religious  establishments,  shall 

*  enjoy  for  the  future,  without  any  detriment,  under  the  proteo- 
'  tion  of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan,  the  privileges  and  immunities 
'  which  are  secured  them  ab  antiqtu),  or  whidi  have  been  granted 
^  to  them  at  various  times  by  the  Imperial  favour,  and  on  a 

*  principle  of  high  equity,  shall  participate  in  the  advantages 

*  accorded  to  the  other  Christian  sects,  as  well  as  to  the  foreign 
^  legations  accredited  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  by  convention  or 
'  special  arrangement.' 

The  same  objections,  however,  to  the  substance  of  this  engage- 
ment remained.  The  essential  limitation  imposed  upon  the 
promise  by  the  use  of  the  word  'spiritual'  was  wanting;  and 
the  fact  of  insisting  on  the  words  ^ab  antiquo^^  interpreted  in 
connexion  with  this  omission,  might  be  construed  as  implying 
a  determination  to  include  ancient  and  dangerous  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions. 

The  form  of  words  suggested  by  Lord  Stratford  reached 
England  on  the  30th  May,  the  same  day  on  which  the  resolution 
to  send  the  fleets  from  Malta  was  taken  by  the  Government. 
The  form  of  the  Menchikoff  ultimatum  became  known  to  the 
Government  a  few  days  after — on  the  3rd  June.*  On  the  10th, 
the  further  important  information  was  received,  how  far  the 
Porte  had  been  disposed  to  accept  Lord  Stratford's  advice,  by 
offering  some  assurance  to  Bussia  in  a  safer  form.  On  that  day. 
Lord  Clarendon  was  informed  of  the  Turkish  ultimatum  which 
had  been  offered  to  Prince  Menchikoff.  The  corresponding 
paragraph  was  in  these  words : — '  With  reference  to  the  religious 
'  privileges  of  the  Greek  Churches  and  clergy,  the  honour  of  the 
'  Porte  requires  that  the  exclusively  spiritual  privileges  granted 

*  under  the  Sultan's  predecessors,  and  confirmed  by  his  Majestr, 

*  should  be  now  and  henceforward  preserved  unimpaired  and  in 
'  force ;  and  the  equitable  system  pursued  by  the  Porte  towards 
'  its  subjects,  demands  that  any  spiritual  privileges  whatever 
'  granted  henceforward  to  one  class  of  Christian  subjects,  should 

*  not  be  refused  to  the  Greek  Clergy.' f 

This  was  a  very  satisfactory  document,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  It  ran  more  than  parallel  with  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Stratford.  It  not  only  gave  the  promise  required  as 
regarded  '  spiritual*  privileges,  but  it  declared  further  that  to  the 
maintenance  of  these  the  Sultan  was  bound  by  honour. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  information  in  possession  of  the 
English  Government  respecting  what  might  safely,  and  probablv 
would  be  willingly  conceded  by  the  Porte,  when,  on  the  27tn 
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June  the  French  Government  proposed  the  plan  of  settlement 
which  ultimately  assumed  the  form  known  under  the  title  of  the 
Vienna  Note.  The  following  were  the  terms  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  the  French  Oovernment,  the  Minister  of 
the  Sultan  might  be  advised  to  address  to  Bussia  an  assurance 
on  the  suUect  in  dispute : 

*  The  Undersigned  has  accordingly  received  orders  to  declare 

*  by  the  present  Note  that  the  Grovemment  of  his  Majesty  the 

*  Sultan  considers  itself  bound  in  honour  to  cause  to  be  observed 

*  for  ever,  and  to  preserve  from  all  prejudices,  either  now  or  here- 

*  after,  the  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual  privileges  which  have  been 
'  granted  by  his  Majesty's  august  ancestors  to  the  orthodox 

*  Ekistem  Church,  and  which  are  maintained  and  confirmed  by 

*  him ;  and  moreover,  in  a  spirit  of  exalted  equity,  to  cause  the 

*  Greek  rite  to  share  in  the  advantages  granted  to  the  other 
'  Christian  rites  by  convention  or  special  arrangement.'* 

The  language  of  this  paragraph  was  so  closely  analogous  to 
that  which  had  been  suggested  by  Lord  Stratford,  as  well  as 
with  that  which  had  been  offered  by  Keshid  Pasha  himself,  that 
the  English  (Government,  though  not  hopeful  as  to  the  success 
of  France  in  effecting  an  arrangement  on  this  basis,  willingly 
assented  to  her  endeavours  in  that  behalf. 

In  the  meantime  while  this  and  other  projects  conceired  in  a 
similar  spirit,  and  directed  to  the  same  end,  were  being  proposed 
and  sent  to  the  various  distant  capitals  of  the  Powers  con- 
cerned, the  English  Gt)vemment  continued  to  receive  from  Lord 
Stratford  de  Beddiflb  advices  which  strongly  confirmed  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  the  line  of  policy  which  was  being  thus 
pursued.  On  the  3rd  July  a  despatch  was  received  from  that 
Minister  |^idng  an  account  of  the  advice  which,  in  concert  with 
M.  de  la  Cour,  he  continued  to  give  to  the  Porte,  in  the  imme- 
diate prospect  of  the  threatened  occupation  of  the  Principalities*! 
He  says : 

*  The  preservation  of  peace,  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  pre- 

*  serve  it  with  a  chance  of  settling  by  negotiation  the  existing 

*  difference,  is  of  such  deep  importance  that  I  have  not  hesitated 
'  to  advise  forbearance  on  the  approaching  invasion  of  the  Otto- 

*  roan  territory.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Principalities  are  placed 

*  vmder  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  character  with  reference  to 

*  the  neighbouring  Powers,  and  the  consequences  of  a  foreign 
'  military  occupation  within  their  limits  are  in  practice  by  no 
'  means  so  likely  to  disturb  the  interests  of  the  Porte  as  if  a 
'  similar  act  of  aggression  were  committed  agfunst  those  parts 
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*  of  the  Empire  which  are  directly  adminietered  by  tins  GoTem- 

*  ment.     It  may  be  added  that,  in  a  military  pdnt  of  riew,  le- 

*  Bi^mnce  conld  not  be  offered  to  Baasia  in  that  quarter  imder 
^  present  circumstances  with  any  prospect  of  sueeesSi' 

This  despatch  was  rapidly  followed,  on  the  Sth,  by  another  *, 
if  possible,  still  more  important.  In  addtlaon  to  the  conf- 
siderations  arising  from  the  comparatiTre  weakness  of  Turkey, 
he  now  presented  another  motive  of  jpanonouni  ofciligatioD. 
The  anxiety  of  the  German  Powers  had  been  at  last  arcmod, 
and  their  Bepresentatiyes  at  the  Porte  irow  manifested  a 
desire  to  assist  France  and  England  in  the  peaceful  solation 
of  a  question  so  dax^erous  to  themselves.  Lord  Stratford  had 
therefore  proposed  a  meeting  of  the  fb«r  Bepresentatives.  He 
explained  his  views,— first,  '  the  importance  of  keeping  every 

*  cmnce  of  accommodation  open  as  long  as  possible,' — neoct  o£ 

*  having  it  ckarly  understood,  at  the  seune  time,  that  there  coold 

*  be  no  question  of  ceding  the  diplomatic  engag^nentrequ&red 
'  by  Bussia.'  Lord  Stratford  added  this  important  aeooont  of 
the  impression  left  upon  his  mind :  '  It  is  but  jastice  to  state 
^  that  I  found  the  French  Ambassador,  the  Austnan  Inter- 

*  nuncio,  and  the  Prussian  Envoy,  animated  as  to  these  several 
^  points  with  sentiments  of  the  most  satisfioctory  desoriptiont; 
'  and  I  infer  from  the  harmony  which  prevailed  amcmg  us  that, 

*  whatever  difference  of  opinion,  arising  from  difiereniee  of  post- 

*  tion,  may  exist a«  to  the  tUteriormeans  of  supporting  the  Sultan 

*  in  his  struggle  with  Bussia,  your  Lordship  will  find  little 
'  difficulty  in  directing  ^ejomt  moral  aetiomot  the  Fo«r  Powers 

*  towards  the  adjustment  of  the  presttit  qvestion*'  But  that 
conference  of  the  Four  Powers  had  not  ended  in  impresuoos 
merely ;  they  drew  up  a  Memorandum  oi  their  advice  to  the 
Porte^  and  that  advice,  framed  at  the  su^estion  of  Austria,  and 
assented  to  by  Lord  Stratford,  was  nothing  less  specific  than 
this :    ^  We  have  dedded  on  suggesting  to  the  Sultan's  Minister 

*  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  cause  a  dfaft  of  coatmiiinieation  to  be 
'  prepared,  founded  on  the  idea  of  blending  Prince  Menchikoff% 

*  draft  with  tbi^  of  Beshid  Pasha,  in  the  hope  of  devising  a  foim 
'  of  Note  which  might  be  acceptable  to  Bos^  withont  dqiarting 
'  from  the  principle  which  the  Porte  has  deemed  to  be  essen^ 
<  for  the  maintenance  of  its  sovereign  rights.'  f 

If  this  advice  should  be  aeceded  to  by  &e  Porte,  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  the  contemplated  note  could  not  fidl  to  be  eubstantudly 
the  same  with  one  or  other  of  the  prcqposals  which  had  now  for 
some  time  been  on  their  way.     It  must  have  seemed  hopeful, 
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therefore,  that  the  onl j  doubt  raggesled  by  Bei^d  Padis  ae  to 
this  advice,  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  proposed  document  being^  such 
as  would  be  accepted  by  Bussia.*  It  must  have  seemed  still  more 
hopefU  wheoy  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  the  GoTemment 
received  from  Lord  Stratfovd  the  announcement  that  *  the  Aus- 
'  tfian  suggestion  adopted,  as  I  mentioned  before,  by  the  Befure* 
'  sentatives  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  has 

*  been  laid  before  the  Sultan,  and,  after  an  unexplained  delay  of 

*  several  days,  returned  to  Beshid  Pasha  with  Uis  Majesty's 

*  sanotioD.' t  It  could  not  fail,  therefore,  to  be  doubly  mortifying 
that  Lord  Stratford  went  on  to  say  that  no  subsequent  oommu- 
nieation  bad  been  made  to  hnn  upon  the  subject ;  and  that  he 
feared  this  particular  proposal  would  have  to  be  abandoned  as 
offering  no  prospect  ot  success*  No  explanation  was  given  of 
thereasons  on  which  that  fear  waa  founded  It  seemed  to  arise 
sim|dy  from  the  slowness  and  immobility  of  the  Porte,  for  as 
the  principle  of  the  suggestion  had  received  the  Sultan's  assent, 
it  could  not  be  any  objecttotton  the  part  of  the  Turkish  Govem- 
ment  to  the  si^gested  basis. 

Snch  was  the  petition  of  affiiirs — every  day  of  additional 
delay  adding  stcength  to  the  impulses  of  war,  and  rendering 
more  hopelm  the  prospect  of  a  peace  which  yet,  in  theory  ana 
in  principle,  seemed  almost  within  reach, — when,  on  the  25th 
July,  the  G^vemoient  beard  from  Vienna  tiiat  the  French  pro- 
posal of  the  27th  June  was  contidered  is  that  capital  as  afiiMrd- 
ing*  a  very  probable  basis  of  successful  n^otiation;  and  that 
tb»  Austrian  Cabinet  proposed  to  the  Bepresentatives  of  the 
Four  Powers  to  ftame  a  Note  upon  it  Coupling  that  announce- 
ment with  the  very  favourable  report  lately  received  from  LcMrd 
Stratford  oi  the  dispotitioii  erineed  by  the  Austrian  Government 
through  their  Minister  at  Constantinople,  and  with  the  fact  that 
it  came  from  the  same  Cabinet  whose  suggestion  had  been  there 
so  well  received  ;'~oonsidering  ako  that  the  French  Note  seemed 
cloeely  to  answer  the  description  of  the  Note  which  the  Sultan 
had  already  sanctioned,  vi& :  a  *  blending  of  Prince  Menchikoff's 

*  diaft  with  that  of  Beshid  Pasha' : — considering  further  the 
difficulties  and  delays  whidi  seemed  to  be  impeding  the  success 
of  Lord  Stratford  on  thespot,  it  would  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  culpable  of  tiie  English  Govemoaent  to  have  closed  the 
favourable  qpeniag  which  thus  suddenly  and  opportunely  ap- 
peared in  the  direction  of  Vienna. 

The  assent  of  the  Grovenment  was  therefore  at  once  given  to 
the  holdii^  of  a  Conference  with  the  view  proposed     It  was 
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speedily  found  that  the  alterations  proposed  at  "Vienna  in  the 
original  form  of  the  Note  were  few^  and  not  important  It  was 
therefore  assented  to  by  Government,  as  it  had  been  assented 
to  a  month  before;  and  on  the  3l8t  Jaly  the  Note,  thence- 
forward called  the  Vienna  Note,  was  finally  adopted  by  the 
Conference  of  the  four  Representatives,  and  immediately  for- 
warded to  both  the  Powers  more  immediately  concerned. 

The  important  paragraph  in  the  Vienna  Note,  corresponding 
to  that  in  all  the  other  projects  of  negotiation,  ran  as  follows:  — 

*  The  Undersigned  has,  in  consequence,  received  orders  to 
^  declare,  by  the  present  Note,  that  the  Government  of  His 
^  Majesty  the  Sultan  will  remain  faithful  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
^  of  the  Treaties  of  Eainardji  and  Adrianople  relative*  to  the 
'  protection  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  His  Majesty 

*  considers  himself  bound  in  honour  to  cause  to  be  observed  for 

*  ever,  and  to  preserve  from  all  prejudice,  either  now  or  here- 
^  after,  the  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual  privileges  which  have 

*  been  granted  by  His  Majesty's  august  ancestors  to  the  ortho- 

*  dox  Eastern  Church,  and  which  are  miuntained  and  confirmed 

*  by  him ;  and  moreover,  in  a  spirit  of  exalted  equity,  to  cause 

*  the  Greek  rite  to  share  in  the  advantages  granted  to  the  other 

*  Christian  rites  by  convention  or  special  arrangement.'  * 

Now  it  will  be  observed  that  on  the  main  and  essential  point 
which  had  been  in  dispute,  viz.,  the  strict  limitation  of  the  promise 
given  to  merely  spiritual  privileges,  both  by  the  express  insertion 
of  that  word,  and  by  the  expunging  of  the  obnoxious  phrase  ab  an" 
tiquOfthe  language  of  the  note  was  scrupulously  intended  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  Porte.  It  is  to  be  remembered  what  stress  had 
been  laid,  and  justly  laid,  upon  this  point  by  both  parties.  It 
was  this  limitation  which  Prince  Menchikofi*  had  reiused  in  terms 
of  arrogance  and  menace,  at  the  moment  when  he  brought  his 
mission  to  a  dose.  This,  therefore,  was  the  point  to  which 
friendly  Governments  mainly  looked  as  of  essential  value,  and  on 
this  the  language  of  the  Vienna  Note  was  held  to  be  definite  and 
clear.  The  only  addition  to  the  Note  as  originally  drawn  up  by  the 
French  Gt>vemment,  was  in  the  preliminary  promise  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  existmg.  Treaty  of 
KainardjL  As  that  Treaty  had  respect  only  to  the  general 
principle  of  toleration  towards  the  Christian  faith,  this  was  an 
assurance  which  might,  indeed,  be  superfluous,  but  could  not  be 
open  to  any  other  objection.  The  English  Government  had 
suggested  a  verbal  alteration  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Note, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  disconnect  the  promise  ^ven  as  to  the 
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future,  and  as  to  the  spiritual  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  particular,  from  the  previous  assurance  with  respect  to  the 
Treaty  of  Kainardji.  This  had  been  agreed  to,  and  the  wording 
of  the  Note,  in  this  matter  of  argument,  specially  excluded  the 
Bussian  plea,  that  that  Treaty  had  entitled  the  Emperor  to  make 
any  farther  demand  whatever. 

On  the  11th  of  August  the  Government  heard  from  St. 
Petersbui^h  that  the  Emperor  accepted,  and  would  abide  by  the 
Vienna  Note. 

It  now  only  remidned.to  know  its  reception  by  the  Porte. 
But  in  the  meantime,  on  the  18th  of  August,  an  important 
despatch  was  received  from  Lord  Stratford,  dated  on  the  4th, 
which  stated  in  detail  the  grounds  on  which  he  was  then  still 
recommending  to  the  Sultan  a  moderate  and  pacific  policy. 
These  were,  the  desirableness  of  postponing  actual  hostilities  — 
the  opening  of  new  chances  of  peace  —  the  value  of  additional 
time  for  purposes  of  defence,  and  its  value  also  for  maturing  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe. 

It  was  not  until  the  29th  August  that  the  Government  heard 
of  modifications  in  the  Note  being  required  by  the  Porte ;  and 
not  till  the  3 1st  that  thev  heard  of  the  final  vote  of  the  General- 
Council,  and  Lord  Stratu^rd's  detmled  statement  of  the  objections 
made  to  the  Note  as  it  then  stood.  The  principal  objection  of 
the  Porte  did  not  concern  the  main  paragraph  which  had  been 
the  previous  subject  of  discussion :  but  had  reVerence  to  the 
general  promise  appended  at  the  end,  to  give  to  the  Greek  Bite 
whatever  advantages  might  be  ^ven  to  other  Christian  Bites  by 
convention  or  special  arrangement.  This  as  connected  with  the 
general  principle  of  equal  toleration  towards  all  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity was  not  unnaturally  considered  as  about  the  best  and 
iafest  promise  that  could  be  given  on  the  subject  of  Beli^on. 
But  special  circumstances  in  the  history  of  Turkey,  and  in  par- 
ticular special  arrangements  which  she  had  concluded  with 
Austria  respecting  certain  Boman  CathoUo  communities,  ap- 
peared to  the  Porte  to  be  capable  of  bringing  a  dangerous 
meaning  to  bear  on  the  phraseology  of  the  Note.  We  cannot 
here  foUow  the  verbal  discussion  which  arose.  But  the  sub- 
stance of  the  communications  respecting  the  Vienna  Note 
may  be  very  shortly  stated.  The  language  of  the  Turkish 
Government  was  to  this  efiSact: — *  The  Note  as  it  now  stands 
'  seems  to  us  to  be  open  to  certain  interpretations  not  in- 
*  tended  by  the  Powers,  but  against  which  we  think  it 
'necessary  to  guard  more  distinctly.  With  this  view  we 
'  propose  certain  alterations  in  the  wording  of  the  Note,  and 
'  if  these  be  admitted  we  are  willing  to  adopt  it*    To  this  the 
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first  replj  of  the  PoweiB  wbb  that  the  interpretatk>B8  jesred  by 
the  Porte  did  not  appear  to  them  to  be  really  open  on  the  terms 
of  the  document :  that  it  woald  not  justify  tive  supposed  eoQ- 
straction ;  that  they  r^:retted9  therefore,  changes  which  invcd^«d 
the  risk  of  re-opening  the  whcde  question  when  it  seemed  so 
a  settlement ;  that,  nevertheless  the  Sultan  had  a 
right  to  criticise  closely  the  import  of  a  document  wlneh  be  "was 
himself  to  sign ;  and  that  as  the  pn^osed  modiicatioiis  w^gein. 
themselves  perfectly  unobjectionable,  and  consistent  with  fte 
original  intentions  of  the  fnendly  Powers,  they  would  wilKngly 
urge  upon  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  the  aooeptance  of  die 
Note  in  its  new  form.  Thereitpon  the  Grovemment  of  Bussia 
returned  a  reply  refusing  to  accept  the  modifications  proposed  by 
the  Porte  and  resting  this  refusal  upon  grounds,  as  wdl  as  ex- 
pressing it  in  terms,  which  were  in  the  highest  degree  objeetioti- 
able  and  ofienstre.  In  the  first  plaoe  it  was  urged,  that  as  die 
Emperor  had  accepted  the  Note  without  seeking  to  alter  a  sin|^ 
word  in  the  form  as  it  was  proposed  to  him,  so  he  had  a  rigbt  to 
expect  the  same  acceptance,  pure  and  simple,  on  the  part  of  the 
Sultan.  This,  of  course,  was  a  gross  misconstractioQ  of  tlie 
relative  position  of  the  two  parties.  The  Sultan  was  the  oae 
whose  interests  and  independence  were  eoooemed.  Tbte  Eaapemr 
had  nothing  at  stake  except  that  mixture  of  obi^acy  and  prkfe 
which  men  sometimes  miscall  tiieur  ^  honour/  Agrai  it  was  a 
misconstruction  as  gross,  of  the  position  of  the  interrenii^ 
Powers.  In  the  Conference  at  Vienna  th^y  had  not  acted  as  ia 
an  arbitration,  by  die  result  of  whidi  both  parties  were  bound 
literally  to  abide.  Their  part  had  been  singly  to  tender  good 
offices  to  each,  and  to  suggest  what  they  m^ht  hqie,  or  miglifc 
have  reason  to  expect,  would  be  accepted  by  both.  But  the 
refusal  of  the  Busrian  G-ovemment  was  defended  also  on  another 
ground,  more  objectionable  stilL  Count  Nesselrode  entered  on 
the  merits  of  the  particular  alterations  proposed  by  the  Porte  «-^ 
criticised  them  in  the  intemperate  language  of  wounded  pride, 
and  argued  that  the  interpretations  which  the  Porte  soug^  to 
exclude  were  such  as  Russia  would  insist  on  attadiii^  to  Ike 
Note,  and  would  not  suffer  to  be  specially  denied. 

On  receipt  of  this  answer  by  the  Western  Powers,  they  had 
but  one  course  to  pursue — that  of  abandoning  wholly  and  at 
once  the  Note  which  they  had  proposed,  as  no  longer  one  whieh 
they  could  press  with  honour  on  the  adoption  of  the  Porte. 

The  justice  and  necessity  of  this  decision  being  clear,  it  ceased 
to  be  any  longer  a  matter  of  living  interest  to  discins  verbally 
the  terms  of  a  Note  which  had  been  east  mww^.  Any  defence 
of  the  original  terms  of  that  Note  came  to  be  looked  upon  with 
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suspidon,  as  indicating  a  desire  to  force  it  after  all  on  the  relue- 
tant  Turks.  The  vulgar  notion,  and  the  language  of  opposition 
in  Parliament,  therefofe,  came  to  be,  that  the  Vienna  Note  was 
disooTered  at  last  to  have  offered  to  Russia  ^  all  that  she  had 
^  ever  asked,'  or  at  the  very  least,  that  some  decisive  advantage 
vnA  conceded  by  its  terms.  The  necessity  of  its  abandonmeat 
18  attributed  to  this  discovery,  and  much  wonder  has  been 
wasted  how  so  many  eminent  diplomatists  oould  be  thus 
deceived.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  justice  and  necessity  ai 
abandoning  the  Vienna  Note  did  not  in  the  least  depend  on,  or 
imply  any  assent  to,  the  justice  of  tiie  interpretation  which  was 
feared  upcm  one  side,  and  was  aftenvards  claimed  upon  the 
other.  The  fact  that  offensive  meanings  ha/ve  come,  by  the 
force  of  external  circnustanoes,  to  be  associated  with  such  a 
document,  is  quite  as  fatal  to  its  value,  as  the  discovery  that,  in 
its  own  terms,  it  may  really  bear  an  interpretation  which  was 
not  at  first  perceived.  In  such  international  transactions  the 
circumstances  under  which  any  engagement  is  asked  and  giv^i, 
are  often  quite  as  important  as  the  mere  terms  of  the  promise 
itsel£  The  language  held  by  Russia,  in  refusing  to  the 
Porte  the  liberty  iof  requiring  modificatioBs  in  the  Note 
which  the  Sultan  was  himself  to  sign,  implied  a  denial  to  that 
Sovereign  of  the  commonest  rights  of  an  independent  Crown. 
The  effect  of  that  language  extended  to  the  Note  respecting 
which  it  was  employed;  and,  however  just  or  natural  may 
have  been  the  belief  of  the  Powers  that  its  original  terms  wece 
in  themselves  honourable  and  safe,  it  is  certain  that  from  the 
moment  of  the  Russian  reply,  the  aceeptauoe  of  them  had  prac- 
tically ceased  to  be  sa  This  result  was  announced  to  Lord 
Stratford  on  the  20th  Septemb^. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Vienna  Note  did  not  alter  the  facts 
on  which  it  had  seemed  desirable  to  so  many  Cabinets,  to  avoid, 
in  the  interests  of  Turkey  and  of  Europe,  the  outbreak  of  war. 
The  reports  forwarded  to  the  Government  by  Lord  Stratford, 
in  the  various  consular  reports  respecting  the  state  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  notorious  inability  of  Tui^ey  to  sustain  such  a 
war  aknCy  rendered  it  a  duty  not  less  incumbent  tiian  befoiBe 
to  procure  if  poasiUe  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  Turks, 
however,  had  now  so  £Eur  completed  their  pr^amtions  that 
the^  were  naturally  less  sensible  of  this  necessity  than  before ; 
whdst  the  wiurlike  ^lirit  and  just  indignation  of  that  people, 
placed  their  Government  under  a  pressure  which  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  unsafe  for  them  to  resist  Accordingly  Lord 
Clarendon  was  inlbnned  by  suceessive  eommnnieatiotts,  on  the 
25th  September  and  the  2nd  October,  that  an  immediate  declara- 
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tion  of  war  had  been  determined  on  by  the  Turidsb  Goyemment. 
This  resolution  was  come  to  against  the  advice  of  Lord  Strat- 
ford^  and  against  also  the  professed  opinion  of  the  immediate 
Ministry  of  the  Sultan.  But  whatever  might  be  thought  of 
the  prudence  of  this  determination,  or  of  the  wisdom  of  intrust^ 
ing  a  decision  on  such  a  matter  to  an  assembly  under  the  infla- 
ence  of  Muftis  and  Ulemas,  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  clear  right  of  the  Sultan  to  act  upon  it,  or  of  the  provo- 
cation  and  injustice  by  which  he  was  driven  to  its  adoption. 

The  duty  of  the  Western  Powers  was  therefore  clear.  They 
were  not  called  upon,  nor  would  they  have  been  justified,  in 
following  implicitly  in  the  wake  of  a  Turkish  Grand  CounciL 
Their  own  determination  on  a  great  question  of  a  European 
war  could  not  be  guided  by  such  a  body.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  their  duty  to  stand  still  closer  by  the  side  of 
Turkey,  and  to  see  that  no  fatal  blow  should  be  struck  against 
her  by  Bussia,  as  the  consequence  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
which,  whether  imprudent  or  not,  was  unquestionably  justified. 

The  immediate  decision  of  the  Western  Powers,  therefore, 
was  to  send  the  combined  fleets  up  to  Constantinople  if  the 
Porte  should  require  their  presence,  and  this  whether  war 
should  be  actually  declared  or  not.  The  despatch  of  the 
English  Government  was  dated  the  8th  of  October,  and  was 
precise  in  the  instructions  it  conveyed  to  Lord  Stratford.  He 
was  authorised  to  use  the  fleets  in  any  way  and  at  any  place  he 
chose  'for  the  defence  of  Turkish  territory  against  direct 
'aggression;*  and  it  was  added  spedficallv,  'If  the  Russian 
'  fleet  were  to  come  out  of  Sevastopol  the  fleets  would  then,  as 
'a  matter  of  course,  pass  through  the  Bosphorus'  —  that  is, 
enter  the  Black  Sea.*  Short  of  actually  joining  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Grrand  Council,  and  making  themselves 
principals  in  a  contest  which  they  were  still  striving  to  settle  by 
mediation,  it  was  impossible  for  the  allied  Governments  at  this 
time  to  have  gone  farther  or  done  more. 

The  renewed  endeavours  of  France  and  England  to  eflTect  a 
specific  settlement  of  the  question  were  now  mainly  directed  to 
securing  the  continued  co-operation  of  the  German  Powers. 
Considering  the  geographical  position  of  the  provinces  which 
were  likely  to  become  the  theatre  of  war,  this  was  quite  as 
important  with  a  view  to  that  ultimate  result,  as  with  a  view  of 
adding  weight  to  any  new  proposals  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

One  of  uie  risks  involved  in  the  abandonment  of  the  Vienna 
Note  was  that  of  losing  the  concurrence  of  Austria  in  the  future 
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course  of  the  Allied  Powers.  That  Power  had  acted  in  the 
matter  with  entire  good  faith,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to  secure 
an  accommodation  which  should  be  acceptable  to  the  Porte. 
She  conceived  that  the  Note,  originally  framed  in  France,  and 
modified  at  Vienna,  settled  in  favour  of  the  Porte  the  prominent 
points  which  had  been  in  dispute,  and  involved  a  total  retreat  on 
the  part  of  Russia  from  her  first  demands.  It  was  difficult  for 
her  to  appreciate  the  importance,  as  compared  with  the  risks  of 
war,  of  the  new  difficulties  which  had  been  raised  by  the  subse- 

Suent  correspondence.  She  naturally,  therefore,  departed  with 
ifficulty  and  reluctance,  from  the  hope  that  that  Note  might  still 
1)e  made  the  basis  of  a  possible  arrangement,  and  that  objections 
which,  to  her,  seemed  to  have  little  other  foundation  than  suspicion 
on  one  side  and  irritation  on  the  other,  might  be  removed  by  per- 
sonal assurances  of  a  friendly  kind.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the 
hope  to  which  Austria  still  clung,  and  which  was  expressed  in  the 
proposals  which  came  from  the  Conferences  at  Olmiitz  in  the 
«nd  of  September.  The  Western  Powers,  however,  were  com- 
pelled to  dissent  from  these  proposals ;  and  the  Turkish  declara- 
tion of  war,  which  did  not  actually  take  place  until  the  4th 
October,  speedily  intervened  to  convince  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment that  neither  that  nor  any  other  Note  would  suffice  to  re- 
establish a  peace  which  had  once  been  broken. 

On  the  22nd  October  the  Austrian  Minister  communicated 
to  Lord  Clarendon  a  despatch  from  his  Government,  intimating 
that  they  must  now  wait  to  see  how  far  the  future  course  of 
other  Powers  would  enable  Austria  to  continue  with  them  the 
*  common  work  of  mediation  and  reconciliation,'  which,  it  was 
added,  she  was  most  anxious  to  be  able  to  do.  The  import- 
ance of  securing  the  assent  and,  if  possible,  the  co-operation 
of  the  German  Powers,  was  not  the  only  reason  for  per- 
Bevering  in  the  determination  to  exhaust  every  hope  of  peace. 
Lord  Stratford,  in  ureing  on  the  Turkish  Government  argu- 
ments a^inst  the  dechration  of  war,  had  not  failed  to  point 
out  to  tnem  the  obvious  fact  that  even  the  entrance  of  the 
fleets  into  the  Black  Sea  could  have  no  immediate  or  direct  effect 
on  a  contest  on  the  Danube. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  an  urgent  request  was  addressed  by 
Austria  to  the  English  Government,  that  the  Four  Powers 
ahould  collectively  demand  from  Turkey  the  conclusion  of  an 
armistice,  with  a  view  to  negotiation.  To  this  Lord  Clarendon 
Tetumed  an  immediate  reply,  that  an  armistice  at  that  moment 
aeemed  to  be  favourable  to  xlussia  alone :  that  it  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  demanded  of  the  Turks ;  but  that  the  Four  Powers 
might  join  in  a  collective  question  to  the  Turkish  Government 
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as  to  the  specific  terms  on  which  they  would  be  prepared  to 
resume  negotiations.  On  the  12th^  France  intimated  her  oon* 
corrence  in  this  course.  On  the  16th,  Lord  Clarendon  stated 
in  detail  to  Lord  Westmorland,  for  the  information  of  the 
Austrian  Cabinet,  not  only  the  precise  form  which  this  collective 
question  should  assume,  but  also  a  general  outline  of  reply^ 
specifying  conditions  which  ought  to  be  demanded  by  the 
Irorte.  On  the  22nd^  he  received  the  intimation  that  the 
Austrian  Government  agreed  to  act  with  the  Western  Powers 
in  the  course  proposed,  both  as  regarded  the  form  of  questioiiy 
wad  the  suggested  heads  of  reply. 

This  last  assent  could  not  be  too  highly  valued.  It  went  fietf* 
to  implicate  Austria,  not  merely  in  the  expression  of  a  general 
desire  for  peace,  but  in  agreement  with  the  Western  Powers  in 
the  conditions  which  Bussia  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  accq^ 
One  of  these  was  ^  that  the  Porte  diould  not  be  reqiured  to 
'  accede  to  any  demands  to  which  she  bad  already  Ejected.' 
On  the  29th,  Lord  Clarendon  forwarded  to  Vienna,  in  concert 
with  the  French  Government,  the  draft  of  a  collective  Note 
and  a  Protocol  of  Conference  to  be  signed  by  the  Four  Powers 
placing  on  record  the  general  prind^ea  on  which  this  common 
policy  waa  founded.     It  was  signed  on  December  4th. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  mreat  importance  of  pro- 
curing the  concurrence  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  such  a  docu- 
ment as  this,  declaring,  as  it  did,  that '  the  existence  of  Turkey 
^  in  the  limits  assigned  to  her  by  Treaty,  is  one  o£  the  necessary 

*  conditions  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe :  and  the  under- 
^  signed  Plenipotentiaries   record  with  satisfaction    that    the 

*  existing  war  cannot  in  any  case  lead  to  modifications  in  the 
^  territorial  boundaries  of  the  two  empires,  which  migl^  be 
^  calculated  to  alter  the  state  of  possession  in  the  East^  which 
<  has  been  established  for  a  length  of  time,  and  which  is  equally 

*  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  all  the  other  Powers.'* 

It  waa  while  the  negotiations  were  proceeding^  which  were 
founded  on  the  question  thus  addressed  to  the  x^orte,  and  on 
the  answer  reconunended  by  the  Powers^  that  that  event  oo- 
curred  which  in  its  necessary  consequences^  went  far  to  extia- 

lish  the  last  hopes  of  peaces — we  refer  to  the  destruction  of 
le  Turkish  squadron  in  the  harbour  of  Sinope. 

No  part  of  the  blame  connected  with  that  catastrophe  can  be 
justly  thrown  either  on  the  Ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  or 
on  the  instructions  with  which  they  had  been  armed  by  their 
respective   Governments.    As  respects  the  instructions   it  is 
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certain  that  these  would  have  entitled  the  Ambassadors  to 
use  the  fleets  against  anj  attack  such  as  that  made  at  Sinope, 
if  thej  had  known  beforehand  of  its  being  about  to  be  rnade^ 
and  of  the  point  to  which  it  was  to  be  directed.       *  Yoor 

*  Lordship's  instructions  to  me,'  sajs  Lord  Stratford  most 
fiurlj^  in  a  eobeequent  despatch*  to  Lord  Clarendon,  'are 
'  pomtive  as  to  the  employment  of  Her  Majesty's  squadron  for 

*  the  protection  of  the  Sultan's  territory  from  dlirect  aggression, 
'  and  they  are  equally  clear  as  to  its  passage  into  the  Blad:  Sea 
'  in  the  event  of  the  Bussian  fleet  coming  out  of  SevastopoL* 
But  no  such  intdligence  reached  the  Ambassadors  in  time,  and 
even  if  it  had,  they  might  very  probably  have  directed  tiie  move- 
aaent  of  the  oomUned  squadrons  to  the  European  shores  of 
Turkey  in  the  Black  Sea,  which  were  the  more  immediate  object 
(^  solicitude.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  of  the  condu- 
aaon  to  which  Lord  Stratford  comes,  that  '*tbe  blame  of  that  dis- 
aster does  not  rest  anywhere  but  on  the  Porte  and  its  officers. 
They  alone,  or  then:  professional  counsellors,  were  cognisant  of 
the  nnserable  state  of  the  land  defences  of  Sinope.  They  alone 
are  answerable  for  the  obvious  imprudence  of  leaving  so  long 
in  helpless  danger,  a  squadron  exposed  to  attack  firom  hostile 
ships  of  for  superior  foroe.*t 

The  first  intdligenee  of  the  disaster  at  Sinope  reached 
Encland  on  the  12th  December,  in  a  despatch  from  Berlin, 
encming  the  announcement  made  respecting  it  by  Prince 
Mendnkoff  to  Prince  GortchakoC  It  is  remarkable  that  that 
announcement  put  prominently  forward  a  false  statement  of  tiie 
ftusts.  It  asserted  that  the  Tm^ish  squadron  had  *  been  pur* 
^  sued  by  a  division  of  the  Russian  fleet  to  the  harbour  of 
'  Sinope,'  implying  that  it  had  been  met  at  sea,  and  asserting 
forther  that  it  was  'destined  to  land  troops  at  Souooum  Kald' 

On  the  following  day  a  tdegraphic  despatch  was  received 
firom  Lord  Stratfi^d,  mtimating  tiiat  after  the  return  of  the 
steam  frigates  whidi  had  been  sent  to  rep<Hi  on  the  facts^  *  the 
'  two  squadrons,  according  to  all  probability,  would  enter  the 

*  Black  Sea.'  On  the  17th  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  to  that  Minister 
in  reply,  that  if  the  Turkish  squadron  had  be^i  at  andior  in  the 
harbour  of  Sinope,  which  was  Turkish  territory,  such  an  act  would 
oome  entirely  within  the  instructions  of  the  8th  October,  and 
added,  'Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  attack,  the 

<  dignity  of  this  country,  and  the  interests  of  Turkey  alike 
'  require  that  the  most  effectual  means  should  be  taken  to.guard 

<  agahist  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  disaster.    We  have  under^ 
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'  taken  to  defend  the  territory  of  the  Sultan  from  aggression^ 
'  and  that  engagement  must  be  fulfilled.'* 

On  the  24th  t  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  the  course  now  more  formally  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  France^  was  intimated  to  Lord  Cowley.  That  course 
extended  the  protection  of  the  combined  squadrons  in  the  Black 
Sea,  not  merely  to  the  territory,  but  specifically  to  the  flag  of 
Turkey,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  complete  and  exclusive  possession 
of  that  sea  by  die  Western  Powers.  The  intimation  of  this 
course  was  sent  to  Bussia  on  the  27th,  and  Count  Nesselrode 
was  informed  '  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  dis- 
'  asters  as  that  at  Sinope  the  combined  fleets  will  require,  and  if 
'  necessary  compel,  Bussian  ships  of  war  to  return  to  Sevastopol^ 
'  or  the  nearest  port.' 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  this  step  of  the  naval  occu- 
pation of  the  Black  Sea  was  taken,  though  with  no  intentional 
reference  to  the  fact,  during  a  negotiation  which  was  still  pend- 
ing. Its  result  upon  that  negotiation,  if  it  had  any  effect  at  all^ 
is  therefore  a  practical  test  of  the  value  to  be  set  upon  the 
opinion  of  those  who  contend  that  the  same  step,  if  it  had  been 
taken  earlier,  would  have  been  useful  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
Beasoninff  on  general  principles,  the  Allied  Powers  had  never 
thought  that  measures  of  obvious  menace  could  have  had  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  rendering  it  more  difiScult  for  Bussia  to 
retreat  from  her  position,  if  at  any  time  she  had  wbhed  to  do  so. 
Nor  was  it  because,  but  in  q)ite  of,  negotiations  being  then  on 
foot,  that  the  occupation  of  tne  Black  Sea  was  resorted  to,  at 
last.  Possibly,  and  perhaps  probably,  that  negotiation  would 
have  failed  in  any  case.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  the 
value  of  naval  coercion  to  diplomatic  success  with  Bussia  was 
practically  put  to  trial  That  trial  took  place,  too,  under  very 
favourable  circumstances.  It  took  place  when  another  and  more 
immediate  object  than  that  of  menace,  could  be  truthfully  stated 
by  France  and  England,  and  when  proposals  of  peace  were 
about  to  be  made  with  more  than  usual  unitedness  on  the  part 
of  the  Four  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 

It  was  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  announcement  of  the 
naval  occupation  was  despatched  to  Bussia,  that  Lord  Clarendon 
heard  from  Constantinople  that  Lord  Stratford  |  had  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  Porte  once  more  to  think  of  negotiation,  and 
diat  on  the  19th  December,  after  a  stormy  debate,  the  Ghnnd 
Council  had  voted  in  favour  of  a  treaty  on  certain  specified 
bases.     This  vote  had  been  come  to  before  the  arrival  of  the 
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collective  Note  from  Vienna,  and  the  bases  were  founded  not  on 
the  suggested  reply  which  was  to  accompany  that  document,  but 
on  a  previous  *  note'  drawn  up  by  the  English  Government. 
Those  bases  were,  however,  in  sdl  respects  substantially  the  same. 
On  reaching  Vienna,  they  were  adopted  by  the  Conference  of 
the  Four  Powers,  and  its  adoption  of  them  was  recorded  in  a 
second  Protocol  which  was  signed  on  the  13th  January. 
Another  step  was  thus  taken  towards  implicating  the  united 
opinion  of  Europe  against  the  conduct  of  Bussia.     '  After  full 

*  deliberation,'  the  Four  Powers  declared  their  unanimous 
opinion  'that  the  conditions  on  which  the  Porte  declared 
'  its  readiness  to  treat  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  with 

*  Bussia  were  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  their  Grovem- 
'  ments ;'  that  they  were  '  proper  for  conununication  to  the 

*  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh,'  and  *  afforded  to  the  belligerent 

*  parties  an  opportunity  for  coming  to  an  imderstanding  in  a 
'  suitable  and  honourable  manner,  without  Europe  being  any 

*  longer  grieved  by  the  spectacle  of  war.'* 

«  The  proposals  thus  made  under  the  sanction,  and  with  the 
support,  of  the  Four  Powers,  were  not  only  set  aside  by  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia,  but  set  aside  with  an  ostentatious  denial  of 
the  richt  of  Europe  to  intervene  in  the  negotiations  between 
himseu  and  the  Porte.  The  counter-bases  which  Count  Orloff 
was  authorised  to  offer,  were  prefaced  by  this  announcement : — 
'  The  Imperial  Cabinet  attaches  to  them  the  essential  and  irre- 
'  vocable  condition  that  the  definitive  negotiation  should  be 

*  carried  on  directly  between  Bussia  and  the  Porte,  either  at 

*  head-quarters  or  at  St  Petersburgh.'  We  need  hardly  say 
that  even  if  the  proposed  bases  had  been  in  themselves  open  to 
no  objection,  the  pnnciple  involved  in  this  *  irrevocable  condi- 
^  tion'  was  one  which  above  all  others  it  was  the  dutv  of  Europe 
to  meet  with  an  equally  irrevocable  refusal.  Agam  therefore, 
on  the  2nd  February,  was  the  united  opinion  of  the  Four 
Powers  formally  expressed  in  a  third  Protocol  f  condemnatory 
of  the  demands  of  Bussia. 

All  hopes  of  successful  negotiation  having  now  ended,  the 
final  step  of  summoning  Bussia  to  evacuate  the  Principalities 
was  taken  by  France  and  England  on  the  27th  February :  the 
Western  Powers,  in  this  as  in  all  previous  steps,  carrying 
with  them  the  approval  and  support  of  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment. The  declaration  of  war  followed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
at  the  end  of  March. 
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We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  the  negotiations  from 
their  commenoeiDent  to  their  close.  That  histoiy  appears 
to  us  to  furoisb  the  Govemments  of  France  and  England 
with  a  defence  in  CTcry  point  complete.  If  it  be  true,  as 
some  conclude,  that  Russia  intended  war  from  the  b^innii^ 
the  only  logical  conclusion  is,  that  any  earlier  use  of  armed 
menaoe  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers  oould  have  had 
ix>  other  e&ct  than  that  of  precipitating  the  war^  before 
either  they  or  Turkey  were  physically  so  weU  prepared,  and 
at  the  rids:  of  losing  altogether  the  moral  and  material  aop- 
port  of  the  rest  c^  Europe.  But  simple  and  sufficient  as  tlus 
defence  would  be,  it  is  not  the  one  on  which  we  are  ourselves 
disposed  to  ^and.  Great  events  in  the  history  of  the  world  are 
very  rarely  determined  only  by  causes  so  simple  and  so  easily 
defined.  In  this  case  there  is  the  strongest  evidence  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  transaction  that  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  has 
been  led  on,  step  by  step,  imder  the  {<xce  of  drcumstances!,  to 
consequences  which  he  diid  not  foresee,  and  to  measures  which 
he  did  not  at  first  intend.  Of  course  many  of  the  influences 
which  bore  upon  his  conduct  most  powerfuUy  were  internal, — 
that  is  to  say,  prc^per  to  himself,  to  his  own  character,  to  the 
position  of  his  country,  to  the  traditional  ambitum  of  his  race. 
But  some  circumstances,  also  of  much  influence  on  the  course  of 
events,  were  external — acddental;  and^  amongst  others,  that 
which  was  the  immediate  occauon  of  the  emlMroilment,  viz.  the 
occurrence  of  the  dispute  respecting  the  Holy  Places.  In  that 
controversy  lay  all  the  elements  of  a  dispute,  which,  in  its 
religious  bearings,  is  old  as  the  division  between  Greek  and 
Latin  Christianity,  and  of  which  the  political  importance  had 
been  rapidly  growing  during  recent  centuries.  Of  the  causes 
internal  as  regards  the  history  and  character  of  Russia,  there 
were  more  in  operation  that  we  need  enumerate.  Every  in- 
stinct of  her  ambition  was  wounded  by  the  course  of  events 
respecting  the  Syrian  Sanctuaries.  The  mere  settlement  of 
that  dispute  could  not  restore  her  equanimity,  because  all  the 
circumstances  attending  it  showed  the  direct  and  rising  influence 
of  the  Western  Powers  over  the  government  of  the  Porte. 
Then,  that  Government  was  believed  to  be  the  government,  not 
merely  of  a  declining,  but  of  an  expiring  Empire.  Its  actual 
dissolution  might  be  a  little  nearer,  or  a  little  more  remote; 
but  it  was  time  to  provide  for  Russia  a  stronger  position  against 
that  event.  Prince  Menchikoff  was  therefore  sent  with  a 
general  commission  to  re-establish  Russian  influence,  and^  if 
possible,  to  secure  for  it  a  firmer  footing  on  definite  stipulations, 
and  sanctions  under  the  forms  of  law.     But  the  facts  of  his 
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mission,  its  secrecy,  and  the  repeated  changes  not  merely  in  the 
form,  bnt  in  the  extent  and  scope  of  his  demands,  confirm  the 
truth  of  Lord  Stratford's  impression  at  the  time,  that  it  was  his 
object  to  avoid  risking  extreme  consequences,  and  that  the 
policy  of  Russia  was  her  oH  policy,  viz.  that  of  gaining  what 
could  be  gained  by  threats  and  fraud  without  having  actual  re- 
course to  violence.  But  pride  and  obstinacy  prevented  an  entire 
retreat  when  it  came  to  be  conducted  under  the  fixed  regard 
both  of  Europe  and  the  East.  All  that  we  contend  for  on  behalf 
of  the  policy  of  France  and  England  is,  first,  that  it  was  the 
policy  best  adapted  to  turn  aside  the  current  which,  through  so 
many  channels,  was  setting  irresistibly  to  war ;  and,  next,  that 
it  was  the  policy  best  adapted  to  strengthen,  in  the  meantime, 
the  fines  of  European  defence  whenever^diplomacy  should  give 
place  to  arms. 

Bnt  we  cannot  forget  that  there  are  some  who  object  to  the 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  on  much  broader  grounds.  They 
do  n6t  care  to  dispute  that  evenrthing  may  haTe  been  well  and 
wisely  done  to  save  a  policy  of  interference  from  terminating 
in  war.  Bnt  they  hold  that  that  policy  was  wTX)ng  from  the 
beginning;  that  we  ought  not  to  have  interfered  at  all  in 
the  quarrel  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  that  whatever 
might  have  been  the  consequences  of  that  quarrel  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  was  no  part  of  our  duty 
or  our  policy  to  prevent  them.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
treat  this  opinion  lightly  because,  at  present,  it  is  that  of 
a  very  small  minority,  or  because  the  opposite  sentiment  has 
overwhelming  prevalence  and  power.  That  minority,  though 
smaU,  are  high  in  ability  and  in  character:  and  we  suspect 
that  any  untoward  event  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  or  even  the 
burdens  of  its  prolonged  continuance,  would  rapidly  swell  their 
ranks.  The  question  which  they  raise  is  not  one  especially  affect- 
ing the  conduct  of  any  Grovemment.  It  will  be  admitted  by 
those  who  maintain  this  view  that  it  could  not  have  been  taken 
consistently  with  the  national  feefing  and  opinion ;  and  we  can- 
not bring  this  article  to  a  close  without  expressing  our  own  firm 
conviction  that  it  could  as  Httle  have  been  taken  consistently 
with  national  honour,  with  national  policy,  or  with  the  safely 
and  interests  of  Europe.  It  is  perfectlv  true  that  there  is  no 
specific  Article  of  any  Treaty  which  binds  us  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  duty 
of  that  m^ntenance,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  against  ex- 
ternal violence,  has  been  long  an  admitted  principle  of  policy 
among  the  European  Powers.  Nay  more — the  assertion  of  it  is 
solemnly  narrated  in  the  preamble  of  a  treaty  to  which  England 
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and  Bussia  were  both  parties  in  1841.  Even  if  this  preamble 
did  not  exist,  the  virtual  obligation  arising  from  our  position  in 
Europe,  and  our  duty  of  upholding  the  admitted  principles  of 
its  public  law,  would  have  been  practicallj  binding.  To  have 
evaded  it  would  have  been  injurious  to  our  influence  and  den>» 
gatory  to  our  honour ;  —  to  our  influence,  we  mean,  not  in  any 
mere  selfish  sense,  but  to  that  legitimate  influence  which  is  the 
most  solemn  trust  of  nations,  and  which  it  is  the  special  duty  of 
England  to  guard  as  a  gift  given  to  her  for  the  advantage  and 
civuisation  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  here  adequately  discuss  whether  the  political 
danger  to  Europe  which  would  arise  from  the  possession  of 
Constantinople  by  Kussia  has  been  exaggerated  or  not.  The 
question  both  of  duty  and  of  policy  rests  in  a  great  measore  on 
independent  grounds.  '  But  it  there  had  ever  been  any  doubt 
of  the  substantial  truth  of  the  traditional  maxims  on  this  subject^ 
so  long  received  by  all  European  statesmen,  that  doubt  ought  to 
be  efiectually  dispeUed  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  months.  It 
has  been  said  that  though  the  strength  of  Bussia  is  great  for  de» 
fensive,  it  is  small  for  ofiensive  purposes.  Even  if  this  were 
true  as  regards  her  present  extent  of  territory  or  geographical 
position,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  contipue  to  be  true  if 
that  territory  were  extended  to  the  Dardanelles.  But  what 
force  or  truth  is  there  in  this  assertion,  even  as  matters  now 
stand  ?  It  may  be  true  that  England  and  France  have  little  to 
fear  from  any  direct  attacks  of  Russian  power.  But  what  proofs 
have  we  not  seen  of  the  tremendous  pressure  she  exerts  upon 
every  one  of  the  Continental  States  which  are  flanked  by  her 
vast  lines  of  frontieiw  The  aims  and  the  policy  of  Kussia  in  the 
East  of  Europe  are  directly  injurious  to  the  political  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  Germany.  They  have  met  with  the  con- 
demnation of  every  cabinet,  and  excited  the  alarm  of  every 
people.  Yet  we  have  seen  the  difiiculty  of  arousing  any  one  of 
those  Powers  to  independent  and  worthy  action.  Not  only  b 
the  influence  of  Kussia  in  every  Court,  but  the  fear  of  her  is  on 
every  Government,  from  Stockholm  to  the  Bosphorus.  Nor  is 
this  fear  without  reasonable  ground.  Austria  is  exposed  with- 
out a  natural  frontier  on  a  very  vulnerable  side,  and  Russian 
armies  on  the  borders  of  GtJlicia  might  threaten  her  capital  itself. 
Prussia  is  flanked  by  the  army  of  Poland  resting  on  the  strong 
fortresses  of  the  Vistula ;  whilst  her  maritime  provinces  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  fleets  which  issue  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
The  Scandinavian  nations,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  Anglo- 
French  squadrons,  would  be  efiectually  checked  by  the  naval 
force  of  Kussia  in  the  Baltic ;  and  without  the  same  intervention 
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her  command  of  the  Black  Sea  is  absolute  and  complete.  It  is 
worse  than  idle  to  talk  of  a  Power  in  such  a  position,  and 
actually  exercising  such  a  sway,  as  weak  for  purposes  of  offence. 
With  her  own  centre  of  Government  gec^raphically  remote  and 
comparatively  inaccessible,  she  can  cast  all  her  strength  into  her 
extremities,  and  in  these  she  holds  ready-made  approaches  to 
some  of  the  leading  capitals  of  Continental  Europe.  If  such  is 
her  position  and  her  power  now,  what  would  it  be  if  she  were 
allowed  to  entidl  upon  herself  the  rich  inheritance  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte  ?  The  inaccessibility  of  her  northern  and  more 
barren  dominions  is  an  admitted  element  of  her  present  strength. 
With  the  possession  of  Constantinople  she  would  not  only  add 
to  her  dominion  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Europe,  and 
the  absolute  command  of  all  the  commerce  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Euxine,  but  she  would  secure  for  these  possessions  an  im- 
pregnability such  as  physical  geography  has  never  before  lent  to 
any  empire  in  the  world.  How  long  such  an  empire  would 
hold  together  is  a  question  which,  however  interesting,  is  not  one 
of  any  immediate  bearing.  If  we  are  to  speculate  on  some 
distant  future,  it  is  not  probable  that  Russia,  even  in  her  present 
yast  extent,  will  continue  for  ever  under  a  single  Government. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  countries  or  the  peoples  of  European 
Turkey  which  may  not  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  readily 
£bXL  under  the  sway  and  add  to  the  resources  of  a  great  military 
Empire. 

And  if  politically  the  influence  upon  Europe  of  such  an 
Empire  would  be  dwgerous  and  oppressive,  what  would  be  its 
influence  on  morals  and  religion  ?  Other  great  empires  have 
compensated  mankind  for  many  evils  by  the  spread  of  noble  lan- 
guages or  the  planting  of  invaluable  laws.  But  Kussia, — what 
has  she  to  give  ?  The  superficial  civilisation  which  she  is  herself 
capable  of  receiving  is  borrowed  from  the  nations  which  she 
aspires  to  govern,  and  the  peoples  whom  she  already  ventures  to 
controL  The  despotism  of  her  political  system  is  not  sustsdned 
by  any  sentiment  of  intelligent  loyalty ;  but  rests  rather  on  the 
superstitious  subjection  of  the  barbarous  East.  Her  religious 
intolerance  is  unfortunately  more  after  our  old  western  type, 
yet  standing  in  closer  alliance  with  irresistible  means  of  tem- 
poral oppression.  Her  dominion  threatens  at  once  the  progress 
of  political  freedom  and  of  religious  truth  with  a  terrible  com- 
bination of  the  powers  of  Pope  and  Czar. 

We  decline  to  follow  the  arguments  of  Lord  Grey  and  of 
Mr.  Cobden  in  respect  to  the  corruption  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, or  the  ultimate  fate  of  Mussulman  dominion  in  Europe, 
simply  because  they  are  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  question  at 
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issue.  There  is  but  one  releyont  inference  from  Ae  assertions 
of  those  speakers,  even  if  they  were  all  admitted,  and  that  is 
the  difficulties  of  a  contest  in  support  of  Turkey*  This  may  be 
and  was  an  excellent  reason  for  trying  to  avoid  that  contest^  if 
the  essential  object  could  be  peacefully  obtained.  But  it  is  no 
reason  for  declimng  that  contest  when  idi  other  measures  fiuled. 
OUigations  do  not  cease  to  be  obligations  on  account  of  being 
onerous. 

We  willingly  admit  that  much  that  has  been  said  on  the  oflier 
«de  has  been  equally  irrelevant,  and,  for  the  most  part,  far  more 
untrue.  There  may  be  much  hope  of  tlie  regeneration  of 
Turkey,  if  it  be  not  suffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Russia; 
we  have  no  belief  in  the  regeneration  of  the  Turks.  This, 
however,  matters  little.  That  great  question,  whatever  may 
be  the  truth  in  regard  to  it,  is  one  which  Buana  has  no  right 
to  take  upon  herself  to  solve.  It  is  the  disposal  of  those 
countries — ^not  the  &te  of  that  race  or  Grovemment — that  is  the 
leal  object  of  European  interest  and  concern.  The  remarkable 
and  enduring  courage  which  the  Turks  have  ever  shown,  and 
which  was  never  more  remarkably  displayed  than  at  the  present 
moment,  calls  for  the  sympathy  and  admiration  of  Europe. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  we  may  at  moments  be  almost 
tempted  to  doubt  the  truth  of  conclusions  which  have  long  been 
firmly  established  in  the  popular  mind  of  Christendom,  and 
which  are  unconsciously  betrayed  even  in  the  smooth  phrases  of 
diplomacy.  Nor  is  it  perhaps  untrue  that  the  elements  of 
vitality  may  be  stronger  than  they  appear  to  those  who  judge 
by  a  standard  which  in  some  respects  may  not  be  stricdj 
i^licable.  But  it  is  imposnble  to  mistake  the  permanent 
operation  of  causes  whidi  no  armies  can  resist,  and  no  diplo- 
macy control.  They  date  from  a  long  distant  past ;  they  are 
tending,  perhaps,  to  a  not  distant  future.  Their  working  is 
written  as  legibly  on  past  history  and  on  existing  fiicts  as  was 
the  handwriting  of  oM  on  the  Babylonian  walL  Meanwhile 
that  Emfnre  is  serving  no  unimportant  ends.  In  respect  to 
religion,  equal  toleration  towards  all  Christian  sects  is  not  less 
valuable  because  it  may  have  been  founded  on  indiscriminate 
contempt.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  Turkey  during  her  daya 
of  power ;  and  it  may  yet  be  established,  on  better  {Hnnciples, 
under  the  shadow  of  her  decline.  This  is  no  small  advantage. 
It  is  one  which  would  be  much  endangered — sad  as  it  may  be 
to  say  so — if  the  Government  of  that  country  fell  into  some 
'  Chnstiaa*  hands.  Again,  as  regards  civil  government,  the 
system  of  the  Porte,  bad  and  corrupt  as  it  may  be  in  many 
ways,  has  yet  been  found  compatible  with  the  rise  of  a  rich  and 
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increasing  commerce.  That  commeroe  is  almost  cxdnsirely  in 
the  hands  of  its  Christian  subjects.  To  their  gradual  improve- 
ment and  anialjgamfltion  in  the  course  of  tirae^  and  the  natural 
pcopress  of  events,  we  had  looked  for  the  peaceful  aolutiofi  of  a 
question,  of  which  the  very  prospect  has  long  perplexed  the 
world.  But  whether  it  be  now  precipitated  in  the  shock  of  « 
general  war,  or  whether  it  be  yet  allowed  to  work  itself  out, 
m>m  natural  causes,  at  least  one  thing,  we  trust,  has  been  now 
secured.  In  eidier  case  that  great  problem  with  which  so  many 
faistorical  interests  are  connected,  and  on  which  so  many  future 
interests  depend,  will  en^ge  the  active  intervention  and  con- 
cern of  usited  Enrope.  No  one  Power  will  be  allowed  to  steal 
or  to  force  a  march  on  the  capital  of  the  East.  In  war  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  allied  forces  will  be  able  to  enforce  th^ 
determination  against  Kussian  aggression.  In  peace,  Turkey 
lias  BOW  formally  demanded  to  be  admitted  within  the  circle  of 
Suropeaa  IVeaties,  and  to  be  afforded  the  protection  of  its 
international  system.  At  one  of  the  late  Conferences  of  Vienna 
the  Four  Powers  gave  it  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  last  pro- 
posafa  of  Bossia  iSsX  they  were  incompatible  with  the  principle 
of  this  demand.'  So  far,  therefore,  it  has  received  their  sanction. 
But  Europe,  in  accepting  such  an  obligation^  wiU  accept  along 
with  it  anortier  obligation  also.  For  we  agree  with  the  able 
Minister  who  is  the  representative  of  England  at  Gonstantini^Ie, 
timt  *  with  a  Tiew  to  the  condition  of  the  non-Musmlman  com- 
'  munitiea  in  this  Empire,  and  the  development  of  those  re^ 
*  Bourcee  on  wluch  the  Porte's  independence  must  ev^  mainly 
'  rest,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  hedge  round  the  Ottoman  Empire 
'with  European  guarantees,  unless  the  Porte  engaged  at  the 
'  same  time  to  realise  and  extend  her  system  of  improved  ad-* 
^  ministiation  in  good  eamest*** 


Art.  H.  —  I.  An  Act  far  the  Suppression  of  Drinking  Houses 
and  TippKng  Shops.  Passed  bv  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  June  2.  1851.     Portknd,  U.  S.:  1851. 

2.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Traffic  in  Intoxicating  Liquors.  Passed 
bv  the  Legislature  of  New  Brunswick,  April  7.  1852. 
IVedericton :  1852. 

3.  Discourse  on  behalf  of  a  Law  prohibiting  the  Liquor  Traffic. 
By  the  £ev.  H.  Babkes  of  Philadelphia.     London :  1852. 

♦  No.  39$.    Part  n. 
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4.  The  Physiology  of  Temperance.     By  W,  Carpenter,  M.D. 
London:  1853. 

5.  Autobiography  of  J.  B*  Gough.    London:  1852. 

6.  The    Temperance   Cyclopcedia.      By  the  Rev.  W.    Redd. 
Glasgow:  1851. 

7.  Scottish  Temperance  Prize  Tracts,     Glasgow:  1853. 

8.  Temperance  Hymns,  4th  edition.     London :  1853. 

9.  An  Essay  on  SolomorCs  Use  of  Wine.     London:  1853. 

10.  Harmony  of  Teetotalism  toith  the  Divine  Word.     Leeds: 
1853. 

11.  American   Prize  Essay.      By   the    Rev.   H.   Kitcuel. 
London:  1853. 

12.  Maine-Law  Tracts.    London:  1853. 

Tt  is  said,  that  when  a  youthful  member  of  Parliament  scoffed 
at  a  certain  popular  movement  as  ^a  mere  tea-party  agitation/ 
a  veteran  statesman  silenced  him  by  the  retort,  that  /every 
'  great  measure  for  the  last  thirty  years  had  been  carried  by 
*  tea-party  agitation.'  This  dictum  was,  of  course,  exaggerated. 
The  Reform  Bill,  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  are  two  obvious 
exceptions.  Yet,  with  all  deductions,  there  remains  enough  oi 
truth  in  the  assertion  to  point  the  moral,  which  warns  us  against 
despising  a  storm  in  a  tea  cup. 

In  recognising  this  characteristic  of  our  times,  we  are  far 
from  thinking  that  it  reflects  any  discredit  on  the  epoch  to  which 
it  applies.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  sure  proof  of  advancing 
civiHsation,  when  political  triumphs  can  be  won  by  peaceful 
speeches  and  philanthropic  tracts.  Such  victories  bespeak  an 
age  of  softened  manners  and  kindly  feelings.  Nor  can  a  per- 
vading sense  of  religion  and  morality  be  wanting  in  the  com- 
munity which  can  thus  be  moved  by  appeals  addressed  to  its 
love  of  mercy,  truths  and  righteousness. 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  there  are  certain  ludicrous 
features  connected  with  these  amiable  agitations.  Platform 
oratory  is  among  their  necessary  elements ;  and  this,-  of  course, 
involves  large  and  repeated  doses  of  bombastic  declamation^ 
illogical  argument,  and  maudlin  sentimentality.  And  if  such 
ingredients  flavour  other  movements  which  derive  their  force 
from  the  mild  inspiration  of  the  tea  table,  much  more  may  we 
expect  to  find  tiiem  in  that  where  tea  suppUes  the  veiy 
sinews  of  war,  and  furnishes  both  the  watchword  of  the  camp, 
and  the  motto  on  the  banners.  It  is  true,  that  the  absurdity  of 
the  advocates  does  not  prove  the  absurdity  of  their  cause.  The 
grotesque  antics  of  vulgar  agitators  could  not  make  the  crusade 
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against  slavery  contemptible^  nor  render  free  trade  permanently 
ridiculous.  Yet,  even  a  statue  of  Phidias  may  be  disguised  by 
a  drapery  of  motley.  The  best  of  causes  may  be  so  travestied 
by  the  imbecility  of  its  champions  as  to  wear  for  a  time  the 
colour  of  their  livery.  And  the  follies  often  perpetrated  by  the 
advocates  of  Temperance  have  been  so  preeminently  extra- 
vagant,  that  we  cannot  wonder  if  they  have  made  the  name  of 
Teatotalism  almost  synonymous  with  Monomania  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  their  countrymen. 

These  follies  may  be  classed  under  two  heads;  first,  the 
isolated  eccentricities  of  individuals ;  and,  secondly,  the  absur- 
dities which  occur  in  publications  sanctioned  by  the  whole 
Society.  Follies  of  the  former  kind  are  incidental  to  every 
similar  movement ;  it  is  only  the  latter  class  which  can  justly 
injure  the  character  of  the  collective  association. 

Thus  it  would  not  be  fur  to  charge  Teatotalers,  as  a  body, 
with  the  responsibility  of  endorsing  the  following  argument, 
which  was  used  upon  one  of  their  platforms  to  prove  the  per- 
nicious character  of  alcohol :  — 

'  I  offered  a  glass  of  spirits  to  a  dog  (said  the  speaker),  and  he 
tamed  tail  upon  it — to  a  donkey,  he  curled  up  his  lips  and  brayed  at 
it — to  a  sow,  and  she  grunted  at  it— -to  a  horse,  and  he  snorted  at  it 
-—to  a  cow,  and  she  showed  her  horns  at  it.  And  shall  that  be  good 
for  man,  which  beasts  won't  touch?  which  a  cow  horns  at,  a  horse 
snorts  at,  a  sow  grants  at,  a  donkey  brays  at,  and  a  dog  turns  tail  at  ? 
Oh,  no.'* 

This  was  only  the  efiusion  of  an  individual,  which  must  not 
be  ascribed  to  the  society  of  which  he  was  a  member.  And  so 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude,  because  a  certain  Teatotal 
champion  signs  himself  '  yours  in  the  bonds  of  total  abstinence/ 
that  therefore  his  brethren  have  abaiidoned  the  signatures  of 
ordinary  mortals. 

Again,  if  the  announcements  of '  female  temperance  meetings* 
wear  somewhat  of  a  farcial  appearance,  still  we  have  no  right  to 
intrude  with  Clodius  into  the  secret  assemblies  of  the  sex ;  even 
though  we  may  feel  tempted  to  profane  the  mysteries,  when  we 
catch  through  door  or  wmdow  such  fragments  as  the  following : 

'Temperance  Sisters  I  now  we  meet 
In  oar  hallowed  cause  to  greet 
All  who  feel  for  drunken  men. 
All  who  pledge,  and  cry  Absiaml 

^  A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magarine  for  April  1853  asserts  that 
he  heard  this  at  a  Teatotal  meeting. 
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<  Tempenace  Sisters  I  onwmrd  go^ 
Think  of  mjritds  sunk  in  woe^ 
Be  determined^  ne'er  refhuBy 
Urge  the  pledge,  and  cry  Abitamf 

*  Temperance  Sisters  I  firm  anite» 
Keep  your  armour  ever  brigjit  ^ 
Till  the  monster  foul  is  slain 
Urge  the  pledge,  and  cry  Abstain  f 

{Temperance  S^^nms^  31.) 

^Ye  Sarahs^  now  arise; 
Ye  Miriams,  come  forth  I 
With  Hannahs^  tmelj  wise^ 

Now  prove  your  genuine  worth«. 
No  power  like  yours,  save  that  aboTe» 
To  teach  sobriety  axtd  love.' 

(BuL  38.) 

It  is  true,  that  no  one  can  be  expected  to  mavntain  his  gravity 
when  he  first  hears  at  a  Temperance  meeting  the  teatotal  pamr 
phrases  of  popular  ditties ;  when,  for  example;»  he  xecogniaes 
Moore's  well-known  melody  disguised  as  follows :  — 

^  Where  is  the  drunkard  Ibwly, 
Condemned  to  chains  unholy. 

Who,  could  he  burst 

His  chains  at  first, 
Would  pine  beneath  them  slowly  ? 

'  What  soul,  when  wine  degrades  it. 
Would  wait  till  time  decayed  it,  ^ 
When  our  plighted  vow 
Would  free  it  now, 
And  please  the  Grod  who  made  it  ? 
Then  ere  in  guilt  you  sink 
Away  with  maddening  drink  I ' 

(Ibid.  75.) 

But  after  aD,  the  Teatotalers  are  not  the  inyentors  of  this 
fashicm  of  divorcing  drs  long  married  to  BacchanaEan  verse,  and 
wedding  them  anew  to  graver  strains.  In  this  they  have  only 
followed  the  example  set  them  by  Bowland  Hill,  and  other 
divines  of  still  older  date. 

Such  casual  and  incidaital.eeoentricities  refiect  (we  repeat) 
no  discredit  on  the  leaders  of  the  Temperance  agitation.  But 
they  may  be  justly  reproached,  in  so  far  aa  they  have  sanctioned 
the  systematic  use  of  bad  arguments  and  uncharitable  invective, 
in  the  authorised  publications  of  their  body.  It  is  because  we 
mourn  over  the  naticmal  vice  of  intempawoce,  and  admire  the  bene* 
Tolence  of  those  who  are  strivii^  so  earnestly  to  extiipste  it,. 
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that  we  r^ret  tbey  should  oountenance  exaggerations  which 
repel  the  sober-minded  more  than  they  stimulate  the  fanatical. 
It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  diminishing  their  zeal,  but  of  inducing 
them  to  crown  it  with  discretion,  that  we  proceed  to  mention 
instances  where  that  quality  has  been  wanting  in  their  pro- 
oeedinga. 

First,  then,  a  reasonable  advocate  for  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating liquors  will  content  himself  with  asserting  that  the 
harm  done  by  these  agents  exceeds  any  good  which  they  can 
possibly  aocomplish  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  world  would  be  a 
gginer  if  their  use  were  abandoned.  But  very  few  Teatotaleni 
are  content  with  this  rational  mode  of  defending  their  position. 
Eyery  q^ecies  of  fermented  drink,  every  liquid  containing  the 
aUgfateat  admixture  of  alcohol — be  it  only  a  qKxmful  in  a  gaUoa 
— must  be  pronounced  actual  poison,  on  pain  of  excommunicatioik 
A  speaker  at  a  Temperance  meeting,  who  should  venture  to  ex- 
press a  doubt  of  thtt  fundamental  verity,  would  find  as  little 
mercy  as  Mr.  Grorham  from  a  synod  of  Tractarians,  or  Dr.  Pusey 
from  a  convention  of  the  Protestant  Alliance.  To  illustrate  tfai% 
we  abridge  from  one  of  the  organs  of  Teatotalism  the  following 
aooount  of  a  perio£cal  meeting  held  last  year  at  Birmingham :  — 

*  The  usuu  festival  of  the  Birmingham  Temperance  Society 
'was   hdd    in  the  Town   Hall,  on   Easter  Monday.      600 

*  persons  sat  down  to  tea.  Mr.  A.  Bird,  the  chairman  of  the 
'  Society,  occupied  the  chair.  After  tea,  the  dudrman  proceeded 
'  to  address  the  meeting;  and  so  far  forgot  his  position  as  to 
'  contend  that  a  glass  of  ale  would  do  a  man  no  kann,  and  that  it 
'  was  fiof  poison  (/)•  He  was  followed  by  the  two  Messrs. 
'  Cadbury,  who  both  ably  refuted  the  strange  assertions  of  the 
'chairman.  [After  reporting  the  other  proceedings  of  the 
'  meeting,  the  editor  subjoins] :  We  understand  that  the  chair- 
'  man  has  since  rested  his  position,  if  not  his  membership,  in 

*  the  Society.  Indeed,  it  appeared  to  be  full  time.  He  is  either 
<a  very  siUy  person,  or  was  acting  a  very  disgraceful  part.' 
{Progressionist^  No.  17.) 

From  this  toxicologioal  doetrine,  the  more  strenuous  Tea> 
totalers  (forgetting  that  all  medicines  are  pcMSons)  very  illogically 
infer  that  alcohol  can  never  be  useful  in  medical  treatment. 
Hence  the  abuse  of  the  medical  profession  for  prescribing  it,  is 
a  favourite  theme  in  their  assemblies.  We  have  ourselves 
heard  a  teatotal  orator  relate  with  approbation  the  conduct  of  a 
female  abstainer,  who,  when  her  child  was  ordered  port  wxoe, 
during  a  recovery  lirom  typhus,  had  administered  raspberry 
vinegar  instead.  '  If  people  can't  live  without  alcohol,*  said  the 
enthusiastic  spouter^  *  why  then  I  say,  let  'em  die.'    It  is  fair. 
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however^  to  add  that  this  latter  folly  is  discountenanced  by  the 
more  educated  members  of  the  Society. 

The  motiye  which  leads  Teatotalers  to  insist  so  obstinately  on 
this  doctrine  of  poison^  is  their  desire  to  prevent  eyen  the 
smallest  indulgence  in  fermented  liquors.  They  know  from  ex- 
perience that  moderation  is  impossible  to  the  drunkard ;  and  in 
their  anxiety  to  reclaim  him,  they  would  persuade  the  world  that 
moderation  in  the  use  of  liquor  is  in  itself  an  impossibility. 
Thus  they  assert  moderate  drinking  to  be  an  expression  as  self- 
contradictory  as  moderate  lying  or  moderate  stealing.  Indeed,  the 
more  zealous  members  of  the  sect  show  far  greater  abhorrence 
for  moderate  drinkers  than  for  actual  drunkards.  The  latter  are 
represented  as  victims,  the  former  as  seducers ;  the  drunkard 
being  tempted  into  guilt  by  the  example  of  the  moderate.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  comparison :  — 

^  A  father  amused  his  children  by  pretending  to  swallow  a  knife, 
enjoining  them  not  to  repeat  the  operation.  When  he  retired,  one  of 
the  younger  children  attempted  to  imitate  him,  was  injured,  and 
died.    Every  one  blames  the  father,  and  justly/     (Scotch  Tracts^  8.) 

Moreover,  the  moderate  drinkers  are  described  as  so  heartlessly 
selfish  that  they  prefer  their  own  sensual  indulgence  to  the  sal- 
vation of  their  brethren.  They  are  introduced  dramatically  ex- 
pressing their  feelings  towards  their  drunken  fellow-creatures,  as 
follows :  — 

'  We  pity  thee,  poor  drunkard,  and  we  tremble  lest  thy  soul 
Should  be  sacrificed  and  perish  through  the  Bacchanalian  bowl ; 
And  we  fain  would  snatch  thee  from  the  bane  which  would  thy 

spirit  slay. 
But  ^ en  for  thy  sovTs  sakcy  we  will  not  fling  our  drink  away* 

{Ibid.  p.  7.) 

If  the  poor  moderate  remonstrates  against  this  hard  judgment  and 
pleads  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  glass  of  ale  with 
nis  dinner  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  it  would  now  be  a 
great  sacrifice  to  give  it  up,  he  is  answered :  — 

*  No  one  would  feel  it  a  great  sacrifice  to  give  up  strong  drink 
who  had  not  acquired  a  love  to  the  liquor.  Any  one  who  has  got  so 
far,  is  on  the  high  road  to  intemperance.  Reader,  if  this  be  your 
case,  we  implore  you  to  cast  the  Circean  cup  away.  Fling  it  from 
you,  as  you  would  a  viper  which  is  aiming  at  your  life,  a  scorpion 
preparing  to  sting  your  souL'    {Ibid.  p.  6.) 

It  is,  indeed,  high  time  to  follow  this  advice,  if,  as  we  are  told  in 
another  tract,  *  the  use  of  intoxicating  agents  invariabfy  tends  to 
engender  a  burning  thirst  for  more.*     So  that  — 

<  He  who  indulges  in  them  shall  do  it  at  the  peril  of  contracting 
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a  passionate  and  rabid  thirst  for  them,  which  shall  ultimately  OTer- 
master  the  will  of  its  Tictim,  and  drag  him  unresisting  to  his  ruin. 
No  man  can  put  himself  under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  stimulation 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  this  result.'  (American  Prize  Essay^ 
p.  16.) 

So  that  every  man  who  has  oil^  swallowed  a  glass  of  wine> 
most  *  invariably '  become  either  an  entire  drunkard,  or  a  total 
abstainer.* 

We  learn  also  that  the  most  moderate  of  drinkers  is  gmlty 
of  daily  idolatry.    For  — 

'It  may  be  said  of  the  Christian  professor  who  takes  fermented 
Uquor  in  this  enlightened  age,  as  the  inspired  historian  says  of  Solomon^ 
that  he  does  not  fuUy  follow  the  Lord  {I  Kings,  11.).  For  though 
he  does  not  go  after  Ashtaroth,  Chemosb,  and  Moloch,  yet  he  daily 
sacrifices  to  Bacchus,  the  drunkard's  god.  And  the  consequence  of 
divine  anger  will  be  as  serious  as  it  was  to  Solomon  and  his  dea- 
cendants,  with  the  people  over  whom  they  reigned.'    (Jer.  iz.  10.) 

{Essay  on  Solomon's  Use  of  fVine^  p.  15.) 

The  aigmnent  of  this  last  extract  can  only  be  paralleled  by  that 
of  the  French  drinking  song  which  tells  us  that:  — 

*  Tons  les  m&;hants  sont  buveurs  d'eau ; 
Cest  bien  prouv^  par  le  dfluge.' 

After  the  above  statements  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  learn  from 
the  same  writers  that  even  the  salvation  of  the  moderate  is  im- 
perilled by  their  tampering  with  the  demon  of  drink.  So  the 
Temperance  hymnist  exclaims:  — 

*  Help  us  to  show  each  hidden  snare, 
To  rescue  custom's  slave. 
To  snatch  the  drunkard  from  despair^ 
And  moderate  drinkers  save.' 

{Hymn  2.) 

Nay,  so  nearlv  desperate  is  the  condition  of  this  lukewarm  class, 
that  their  ffuilt  is  pronounced  equal  to  that  of  the  sellers  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  themselves :  — 


♦  The  *  Temperance  Advocatelifa  paper  published  in  New  Bruns- 
wick) is  rather  more  moderate :  *  We  admit '  (says  the  editor)  *  that 
there  are  some  men  pos'Sessing  master  minds^  who  may  be  able  to 
control  appetite.'  (T.  ^.,  Jan.  18.  1854.)  This  newspaper  is  des- 
cribed in  the  heading  at  the  atop  of  its  columns  as  *  Devoted  to  Ten&- 
*  perance.  Virtue,  Literature,  and  General  News ; '  a  delicious  anti- 
climax, which  is  followed  by  the  Teatotal  Arms,  consisting  of  a  bottle 

rampant,  menaced  by  a  hammer;,  thus: — A  ^^^ 

YOL.  a  NO.  CCIII.  E 
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<  We  ask  7011  (says  one  of  these  tracts  to  its  reader)  are  70a  a 
total  abstainer  from  all  strong  drinks  ?  For,  until  you  are^  you  are  as 
culpable  in  supporting  other  men  in  a  wicked  calling,  as  though  7011 
conducted  it  yourself.     {Scotch  TractSy  II.) 

The  full  force  of  this  denunciation  will  be  better  understood,  when 
we  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  Ihe  tremendous  anathemas  hurled 
by  the  Temperance  press  agwist  the  nefarious  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  branch  of  commerce :  — 

'The  dealer  [in  liquor]  is  a  trader  in  tears,  blood,  and  crime. 
His  shop  is  a  repository,  where  all  the  immoraKties  and  iniquities  mtt 

kept,  and  sold  on  commission  from  the  pit. He  knows 

that  if  men  remain  virtuous  and  thrifty,  his  craft  cannot  prosper. 
But  if  the  virus  of  drink  can  only  be  made  to  work,  swift  desolation 
will  come  of  it,  and  every  pang  will  bring  him  pelf.  Each  broken 
heart  will  net  him  so  much  cash ;  so  much  from  each  blasted  homCy 

— so  much  a  widow, — so  much  an  orphan There  are 

profits,  doubtless.  Death  finds  it  the  most  liberal  purveyor  for  his 
horrid  banquet;  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  with  delight  at  tiie 
fast  coming  profits  of  the  trade ;  and  the  Dealer  also  gets  gain.  Death 
Hell,  and  the  Dealer — beyoxid  this  partnership  none  are  profited.' 
(American  Priase  Essa^^  28.) 

*  These  wretches'  (says  an  orator  at  Cincinnati),  'for  such  they 
are,  feel  proud  that  they  have  reduced  a  fellow  creature  to  the  levd 
of  the  brute,  and  stifie^  perhaps  for  ever,  each  elevated  sentiment  of 
his  nature.  From  an  example  so  pregnant  with  horror,  the  ardi- 
fiend  himself  would  revolt,  and  hurry  howling  back  to  his  natiTe 

hdL If  on  the  morrow  he  (the  speaker)  were  to  fall,  and 

again  become  a  drunken  idiot,  would  not  the  public-housekeepers  be 
rejoiced,  and  throw  up  their  hats  and  shout,  until  the  infernal  imps 
in  the  nethermost  hell  would  waken  up,  and  wonder  why  their 
ancients  were  creating  so  terrific  an  uproar.'    {Maine  Tracts^  No.  4.) 

After  this,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  doom  which  is  denounced 
in  the  Temperance  hymn-book,  against  Messrs.  Bass,  Alsop,  and 
their  coadjutors :  — 

*  Warn  the  makers  of  strong  drink, 
And  the  sellers,  lest  they  sink, 
With  an  aggravated  doom, 
To  perdition's  deepest  gloom.' 

{Hymn  158.) 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  men  so  far  gone  in  iniqui^ 
would  not  scruple  at  increasing  their  gains  by  adulterating  their 
produce.  Yet  we  should  have  thought  the7  might  have  found  a 
cheaper  ingredient  for  their  purpose  than  vitriol,  which  we  learn 
with  di8ma7  that  the7  habituall7  emplo7,  according  to  the 
following  statement : « — 

'  A  poor  woman,  having  gone  into  a  spirit  shop  a  short  time  aince 
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to  buy  a  glass  of  spirits,  spilt  a  little  of  it  on  a  shoulder  of  mutton, 
which  was  in  a  basket  in  her  hand.  On  reaching  home,  she  found 
a  black  hole  burnt  in  the  meat,  where  the  droppings  of  the  spirit 
glass  had  fallen  upon  it ;  and  thus  detected  the  presence  of  vitriol* 
{Scotch  Tracts,  Z.) 

The  above  example  of  Teatotal  argmnentation  may  be  regarded 
as  simply  laughable.  But  when  the  advocates  of  temperance^  in 
their  zeal  to  prove  the  divine  right  of  abstinence,  insist  upon 
demonstrating  their  principles  from  Scripture,  they  too  often 
become  profane  as  well  aer  ridiculous.  We  will  not  refer,  in  this 
connexion,  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  some  among  them 
concerning  the  marriage- feast  of  Cana,  and  the  Holy  Communion ; 
but  will  content  ourselves,  as  far  as  the  New  Testament  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  following  specimen  of  their  biblical  interpretaticm. 
Every  reader  of  the  Epistles  must  remember  the  passage  where 
St.  Paul  warns  the  Colossians  agunst  adopting  those  Jewish 
ordinances  which  forbade  the  '  touching,  tasting,  or  handlmg  * 
o£  certain  kinds  of  food.  A  friend  of  ours  once  told  us  on  his 
return  from  a  Temperance  meeting,  that  he  had  heard  a  speaker 
refer  to  this  passage  as  prohibiting  fermented  liquors.  '  They 
^tell  uSy'sud  the  orator,  *  that  we  have  no  Scripture  warrant  for 

*  total  abstinence.      They  forget   St.  Paul's  command  to  the 

*  Colossians,  Touch  not,  Taste  not.  Handle  not.  Can  anything  be 
'  plainer  or  more  positive  ?  *  We  confess  we  hardly  believed  this 
anecdote,  but  supposed  that  our  friend  must  have  misunderstood 
the  speaker.  To  our  great  surprise,  however,  on  looking  over  a 
bundle  of  Temperance  tracts  and  hymns,  we  found  the  text  in 
question  actually  thus  applied,  not  once  only,  but  frequently.* 

It  must  be  sud,  however,  in  excuse  for  diese  perversions  of 
Scripture,  that  some  of  the  silliest  have  been  provoked  by  equal 
folly  in  the  opponents  of  Teatotalism,  who  drag  both  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Old  into  the  controversy,  and  draw  from  each, 
but  especiaUy  from  the  latter,  the  most  illc^lcal  conclusions. 
Thus  some  have  been  weak  enough  to  argue  that  it  must  be 
right  for  a  Christian  to  drink  wine,  because  such  was  the  practice 
of  Noah,  David,  and  Solomon.  To  this  argument,  so  mr  as  it 
refers  to  the  latter  monarch,  one  of  the  teatotal  champions  replies 
as  follows :  — 

*  When  did  Solomon  take  to  wine  of  the  fermented  species  ?  When 
did  he  give  himself  to  it  ?  When  did  he  make  the  dangerous  ex- 
periment of  investigating  the  properties  of  alcoholic  liquor  by  a 
personal  use  of  it?  Pid  he  do  this  in  youth,  in  manhood,  or  in 
old  age  ?    To  this  interrogative  it  may  be  replied,  that  it  appears 

•  See,  for  example,  Scotch  Tracts,  9 ;  and  Hymn  Book,  152. 
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that  Solomon  made  the  experiment  in  question  in  his  advanced 
years,  and  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  of  his  reign.  I  acknowledge 
that  this  statement  cannot  be  demonstrated,  but  there  are  some  cir* 
cumstances  stated  in  the  biographical  notice  of  Solomon  in  the  Old 

Testament,  which  sanction  the  supposition He  was  an 

eminent  naturalist,  botanist,  and  horticulturist.  He  understood  the 
nature  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  fruits  of  Palestine  better  than  any 
other  man.  And  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  he  obtained  a  wMti 
from  that  fruit  which,  when  fermented,  yielded  a  more  delicate  and 
superior-flavoured  alcoholic  wine  than  can  be  found  in  the  cellars  of 
Buckingham  Palace  or  Windsor  Castle. Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, under  the  exciting  influence  of  alcoholic  liquors,  it  is 
probable,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  Solomon  sanctioned  the  erection 
of  the  High  Places  for  Chemosh,  Ashtaroth,  and  Moloch  ;  and 
licensed  the  idolatrous  worship  of  his  wives ;  and  even  out  of  his 
own  purse  contributed  to  the  support  of  their  idolatry.  And  under 
the  same  influence  he  doubtless  conmiitted  all  the  unlawful  acts  that 
he  was  guilty  of.'* 

As  a  set-off  against  Solomon's  inebriety,  the  same  author  cites 
an  opposite  precedent,  no  less  royal  and  equally  scriptural,  in 
the  firm  abstinence  of  King  Lemuel. 

*  It  is  not  for  kings,  0  Lemuel,  il  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  mne, 
nor  for  princes  strong  drink.  These  were  the  words  of  King  Lemuel, 
the  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him.  (Prov.  xxxi.  1-4.)  Lemuel 
was  probably  the  ruler  of  some  country  near  the  land  of  Judea ;  who, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Solomon,  might  relate  the  circumstance  of  haying 
been  brought  up  a  Teatotaler;  which  interesting  fact  is  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  shows  that  many  centuries  ago  there 
were  other  kings,  as  well  as  Solomon,  who  had  been  brought  up 
Teatotalers,  among  whom  Lemuel  was  one.  Happy  Lemuel !  more 
happy  in  being  brought  up  a  Teatotaler  than  in  being  born  heir  to  a 
kingdom.'  f 

Another  writer  goes  further,  and  carries  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country,  by  proving  from  the  book  of  Genesis  (i.  29.) 
that  it  is  sinful  to  turn  a  solid  into  a  liquid. 

^The  process  of  manufacturing  alcoholic  drink  by  brewing  and 
fermenting,  not  only  manifests  discontent  with  the  finished  dietetic 
arrangements  of  God,  but  it  involves  a  direct  and  needless*  violation 

of  the  divine  law. Men  foolishly  inquire,  why  God  gives  us 

the  barley  and  the  grape?  For  meat,  says  Scripture,  not  drmk  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  solid.  What  a  strange  insanity  to  suppose  the  Creator 
to  grow  a  solid  which  the  creature  must  convert  into  fluid  before  it 
is  usable.':^ 

*  Essay  on  Solomon's  Use  of  Wine,  p.  14. 

t  I*,  p.  30. 

X  HarnKtpy  of  Teatotalism  with  the  Divine  Word,  p.  19* 
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This  is  surely  an  unfortunate  argument  in  the  mouth  of  a 
teatotaler,  considering  that  coffee  is  the  favourite  beverage  of  the 
most  orthodox  abstainers.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  writer 
himself  has  the  consistency  to  abstain  from  this  jfluidisation  of  a 
natural  solid ;  and  that  he  either  grinds  the  berries  of  Mocha 
between  his  teeth,  or  (which  would  boimore  strictly  logical) 
swallows  them  as  pills. 

Such  follies  as  these  (of  which  we  might  give  many  more 
examples  if  it  were  necessary  or  desirable)  are  so  generally 
diffused  through  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  abstainers,  that 
the  Temperance  movement  is  identified  with  them  by  the  world 
at  large.  And  probably  nine  people  out  of  ten  believe  every 
teatotaler  to  be  a  fool.  Yet  this  contemptuous  conclusion  is 
fakified  by  facts.  Both  in  England  and  in  America  some  of  the 
leaders  are  men  of  great  ability ;  and  what  is  more,  are  sober- 
minded  reasoners,  who  can  state  their  views  with  moderation, 
and  defend  them  without  either  eccentricity  or  extravagance. 
It  is  only  to  be  lamented,  that  they  want  the  moral  courage  to 
rebuke  openly  the  indiscretion  of  their  followers.  In  America 
the  political  results  which  they  have  accomplished,  in  shrewd 
and  calculating  New  England,  may  be  accepted  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  common  sense.  And  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  their  views  are  advocated  by  such  writers  as  Mrs.  Stowe, 
the  authoress  of  Uncle  Tom,  and  Mr.  Barnes  the  commentator, 
whose  works,  though  less  celebrated  than  hers,  have  also  obtained 
a  European  reputation.  In  England  their  cause  is  defended 
with  considerable  power  of  reasoning  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  a  medical 
writer,  whose  professional  eminence  is  proved  by  hb  appointment 
as  medical  examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 

Nor  are  even  the  public  meetings  of  Teatotalism  scenes  of 
unmitigated  folly.  From  water-drinkers  on  provincial  platforms 
we  have  heard  speeches  full  of  good  sense  and  manly  English 
feeling.  We  have  heard  working  men  set  forth  the  benefits  of 
Temperance  with  rude  but  genuine  eloquence ;  and  have  marked 
the  effect  produced  upon  their  audience  by  the  strong  and  living 
argument  of  their  personal  experience.  *  See  what  it  has  done  for 
*  me '  was  their  most  effectual  eulogy  of  the  system.  We  have  con- 
vinced ourselves  by  a  private  inqmry  that  these  speeches  were  not 
empty  claptrap ;  but  that  the  speakers  had  borne  a  good  character 
for  many  years,  and  thriven  by  steady  industry,  and  by  a  wise 
investment  of  those  gains  which  their  fellow  workmen  lavished 
in  sensual  indulgence.  This  was  ascertained  from  the  testimony 
of  their  neighbours;  the  evidence  of  one's  eyes  and  ears  oave  proof 
enough  that  their  water  diet  had  not  hindered  tne  fullest 
development  of  lungs  and  muscle.     It  was  impossible  not  to 
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feel  that  the  existence  of  a  few  such  sturdy  and  prosperons 
converts  fuUv  accounted  for  the  rapid  spread  of  TeatotaUsm 
among  the  labouring  classes. 

The  opinions  which  are  popularly  designated  by  this  strange 
term*  may  be  summed  up  in  two  propositions;  the  first  being 
that  the  world  in  gperal  would  be  benefited  by  disuse  of 
fermented  liquors ;  and  the  second  asserting  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  individual  to  abstain  from  these  stimulants.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  give  an  impartial  view  of  the  arguments  for 
each  of  these  propositions.  The  former  is  maintained  as  the 
necessary  result  of  evidence  which  demonstrates  that  intoxicating 
drinks  injure  the  health,  exhaust  the  resources,  and  cause  the 
crimes  of  the  people.  Let  us  then,  in  the  first  place,  examine 
the  sanitary  portion  of  the  question. 

As  to  the  deleterious  efiects  of  intoxication  all  medical 
authorities  are  agreed.  And  probably  there  are  few  who  would 
deny  the  assertion  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  that  *  spirits  and  poisons 
'  are  synonymous  terms :'  indeed,  as  the  distilled  spirits  commonly 
drunk  contain  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol,  and  as  a 
pint  of  alcohol  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  man  on  the  spot,  it  seems 
no  misnomer  to  call  such  compounds  poisonous.  And  though 
other  intoxicating  beverages  contain  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  alcohol  (wine  containing  about  20  per  cent.,  ale  and  dder 
about  7  per  cent.)  yet,  when  they  are  taken  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  produce  actual  intoxication,  the  alcoholic  ingredient  has 
obviously  exercised  a  noxious  influence  on  the  system.  Hence  we 
should  ^  priori  expect  that  habitual  drunkenness  would  shorten 
life ;  and  this  expectation  is  borne  out  by  experience.  Thus  in 
the  report  of  the  chaplain  to  the  Preston  House  of  correction 
for  1847,  a  statement  of  Mr.  Hayes  the  coroner  is  given  to  the 
efiect  that;  'excluding  inquests  on  children  and  colliery  accidents, 
^  nine  tenths  of  the  inquests  he  has  held  during  the  last  twenty 

*  years  have  been  on  persons  whose  deaths  are  attributable  to 

*  drinking.'  So  out  of  1,500  inquests  annually  held  in  the 
western  division  of  Middlesex,  900  are  attributed  by  the  coroner 
to  hard  drinking. 

*  The  name  Teatotalism  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  stam* 
mering  of  a  speaker  at  a  Temperance  meeting,  who  declared  that, 
'  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  Tea-total  abstinence.'  The  audience 
eagerly  caught  up  the  pun,  and  the  name  was  adopted  by  the 
champions  of  the  cause.  We  observe  that  they  have  now  taken  to 
spell  it  TVe-toUd,  instead  of  TVo-total ;  but  they  had  far  better  give 
up  the  i^e  altogether.  The  pun,  no  doubt,  is  poor  enough ;  but  the 
new  spefflng  makes  the  adoption  of  the  term  seem  like  absolute  im- 
becility. 
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Where  it  fails  to  kill,  this  vice  causes  the  most  frightful 
diseases,  especially  in  the  nervous  system,  on  which  alcohol 
exerts  a  peculiar  action.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these, 
and  perhaps  the  most  terrible,  is  delirium  tremens^  the  effects  of 
whicm  are  described  as  follows  by  one  of  its  victims :  — 

<  For  three  days  I  endured  more  agony  than  pen  could  describe, 
even  were  it  guided  by  the  hand  of  a  Dante.  Who  can  tell  the 
horrors  of  that  horrible  malady,  aggravated  as  it  is  by  the  almost 
ever-abidiug  consciousness  that  it  is  self-sought?  Eiideous  faces 
appeared  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  ceiling,  and  on  the  floors ;  foul 
things  crept  along  the  bed-dothes,  and  glaring  eyes  peered  into 
mine.  I  was  at  one  time  surrounded  by  milhons  of  monstrous  ^ders, 
who  crawled  slowly — slowly,  over  every  limb ;  whilst  beaded  drops 
of  perspiration  would  start  to  my  brow,  and  my  limbs  would  shiver 
until  the  bed  rattled  again.  Strange  lights  would  dance  before  my 
eyes,  and  then  suddenly  the  very  blackness  of  darkness  would  appal 
me  by  its  dense  gloom.  All  at  once,  whilst  gazing  at  a  frightful 
creation  of  my  distempered  mind,  I  seemed  struck  with  sudden  blind- 
ness. I  knew  a  candle  was  burning  in  the  room — but  I  could  not 
see  it.  All  was  so  pitchy  dark.  I  k>st  the  sense  of  feeling  too,  for  I 
endeavoured  to  grasp  my  arm  in  one  hand,  but  consciousness  was 
gone.  I  put  my  hand  to  my  side,  my  head,  but  felt  nothing,  and 
still  I  knew  my  limbs  and  frame  vers  there.  And  then  the  scene 
would  change*  I  was  falling — falling  swiftly  as  an  arrow  far  down 
into  some  terrible  abyss ;  and  so  like  reality  was  it,  that  as  I  fell  I 
could  see  the  rod^y  sides  of  the  horrible  shaft,  where  mocking, 
gibing,  fiend-like  forms  were  perched;  and  I  could  feel  the  air 
rushing  past  me,  making  my  hair  stream  out  by  the  force  of  the 
unwholesome  blast.  Then  the  paroxysm  sometimes  ceased  for  a  few 
moments,  and  I  would  sink  back  on  my  pallet  drenched  with  perspi- 
ration, utterly  exhausted,  and  feeling  a  dreadful  eertaintyof  the  renewal 
of  my  torments.'     {GougKs  Biograpkyy  p.  19.) 

We  find  from  tho  Registrar-generates  reports,  that  no  less 
than  500  persons  die  annually  of  deUrium  tremens  in  England, 
and  of  course  a  far  larger  number  are  attacked  by  the  disease* 
Besides  this,  a  very  great  proportion  of  insanity  is  caused  by 
drunkenness.  This  proportion  is  stated  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as 
being  about  27  per  cent,  in  the  Edinburgh  Lunatic  Asylum, 
25  per  cent  in  that  of  Glasgow,  17  per  cent,  in  that  of  Aberdeen, 
50  per  cent,  in  that  of  Dublin,  and  32  per  cent,  in  nine  private 
asylums  which  he  mentions.*  On  the  whole,  probably  one  third 
of  the  insanity  in  the  country  may  be  sec  down  to  intemperance. 
Idiocy  also  is  oflen  due  to  the  same  agency :  the  children  of 
drunkards  being  very  frequently  idiotic     Thus  in  a  report  lately 

*  Carpenter,  p.  53. 
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made  to  the  legislature  of  MassachuBetts^  it  is  stated  that  out  of 
300  idiots^  145  were  the  children  of  habitual  drunkards. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  dwell  long  on  the  proofs  that  in- 
toxication injures  health ;  ^  truth  which  is  almost  universally 
acknowledged.  The  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  total 
abstinence  and  their  opponents  is  on  a  different  question ;  namely, 
whether  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  noxious  or 
beneficial  to  those  who  indulge  moderately  therein ;  who  drink, 
but  are  not  drunken.  For  the  indictment,  it  is  argued  that  an 
iLgent  such  as  alcohol,  which  contains  the  elements  of  no  bodily 
ttissue  or  fluid,  cannot  benefit  the  healthy  body.  And  further,  that 
it  ^cannot  be  simply  harmless,  because  it  exercises  a  marked 
ohemieal  effect  upon  the  components  of  the  body.  It  must 
therefore  be  noxious,  when  the  system  is  in  its  normal  state;  and 
if  at  any  time  beneficial,  can  be  so  only  as  a  remedy  for  some 
abnormal  condition.  It  is  acknowledged  that  alcohol  acts  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  upon  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  and 
that  it  thus  revives  the  flagging  powers,  and  enables  a  man, 
when  exhausted  by  fatigue,  to  renew  his  exertions,  and  do  double 
work.  But  it  is  contended  that  this  temporary  advantage  is 
more  than  neutralised  by  the  subsequent  reaction  of  languor  and 
depression  which  must  inevitably  follow.  It  is  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  special  emergencies  when  it  is  worth  while, 
for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  a  pressing  object,  to  encounter 
this  necessary  result.  But  the  habitual  use  of  such  a  stimulus 
must  (it  is  alleged)  be  ultimately  injurious,  unless  it  be  needed 
as  a  corrective  for  some  permanent  disorder.  *What  good,' 
says  Dr.  Carpenter,  *  can  arise  from  habitually  exciting  an  organ 

*  diat  is  already  in  a  state  of  healthful  activity?  It  would  be 
'  as  rational  for  a  man  who  already  sleeps  soundly  tlirough  the 
'  whole  night  to  take  an  habitual  narcotic'  The  effect  of  such 
treatment  on  the  digestive  organs  is  to  increase  the  appetite  arti- 
ficially, and  thereby  to  cause  the  consumption  of  more  food  than 
the  system  requires.  As  to  the  result  upon  the  nervous  system, 
the  same  writer  tell  us  that  ^an  habitual  course  of  over-exertion  may 

*  be  maintained  for  a  longer  time  with  the  assistance  of  alcoholic 

*  stimulants  than  without  them ;  and  thus  the  delusion  is  kept  up 
^  that  the  strength  is  not  really  over-tasked ;  when  the  fact  is, 

*  the  prolongation  of  the  term  of  over-exertion  by  the  repeated 
^  application  of  the  stimulus  is  really  expending  more  and  more 

*  of  the  powers  of  the  nervous  system  and  preparing  for  a  more 
^  complete  prostration  hereafter.'  The  cTOCt  of  alcohol  in  ac- 
celerating the  circulation  is  also  likely  (it  is  argued)  to  produce 
evil  effects,  by  occasioning  a  tendency  to  local  congestions,  and 
increasing  any  natural  irregularity  of  the  circulation.    Moreover, 
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since  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  obstructs  the  removal 
of  the  fatty  matter^  it  is  probable  that  the  *  fatty  degeneration  * 
of  the  tissues,  which  causes  some  of  the  worst  diseases  of 
advanced  life,  is  promoted  by  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors. 

These  arguments  are  answered  by  high  medical  authorities 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  as  follows.  First,  they  admit 
that  fermented  drinks  do  no  good  in  the  long  run,  because  if  by 
stimulation  they  supply  any  extra  vigour,  it  is  only  borrowed 
from  the  future.  Secondly,  they  allow  that  if  the  habitual  use 
of  beverages  in  a  moderate  quantity  did  cause  an  habitually 
recurring  stimulus,  it  might  possibly  tend  eventually  to  produce 
morbid  action,  and  to  develop  disease.  But  thirdly,  they  deny 
that  the  daily  consumption  of  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine  or 
ale  is  felt  by  a  healthy  man  as  any  stimulus  at  all  No  percep- 
tible excitation  is  thereby  produced,  and  no  reaction  follows. 
Hence  they  conclude  that  fermented  liquors,  taken  constantly 
in  small  quantities,  are  perfectly  harmless  to  a  sound  constitu- 
tion. And  they  add  that,  though  no  benefit  results  from  them 
where  the  system  is  in  its  normal  condition,  yet  that  where  there 
is  a  weakness  in  the  digestive  organs,  these  beverages  exert 
a  beneficial  action,  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  stomach 
to  appropriate  the  aliment  needed  by  the  body.  This  latter  use 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  is  fully  admitted  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  and 
by  all  other  rational  advocates  of  total  abstinence,  although  denied 
fay  the  fanatical  partisans  whom  we  have  formerly  quoted. 
Dr.  Carpenter  also  acknowledges  the  medical  utility  of  alcohol 
in  cases  of  temporary  shock,  in  the  stage  of  convalescence  from 
fevers,  and  in  some  other  cases. 

Thus  it  would  seem,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  difference 
between  physicians  as  to  the  sanitary  view  of  the  question  is 
less  than  is  usually  supposed.  All  appear  to  agree  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  alcoholic  liquors  are  not  needed  by  the  healthy  system*, 
and  that,  on  the  other,  they  are  useful  remedies  in  certain  morbid 
conditions.  But  the  teatotal  doctors  assert  that  entire  abstinence 
from  alcohol  (except  when  medicinally  employed)  will  make  men 
healthier  than  the  moderate  use  of  it;  while  their  opponents 
contend  that  the  health  of  the  moderate  and  the  abstinent  wiU, 
eteteris  paribus,  be  equaL 

*  2000  medical  men  (among  whom  are  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Sir  J. 
Clarke,  and  others  of  great  eminence)  have  signed  a  certificate  which 
has  been  published,  declaring  their  opinion  that  *  total  abstinence 

*  fVom  intoxicating  beverages  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  health,  the 

*  prosperity,  the  morality,  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.' 
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It  18  not  easy  to  bring  this  dilate  to  the  test  of  practical 
experience ;  for  there  are,  as  jet,  no  separate  teatotai  life  in- 
aorances,  nor  does  the  Registrar-general  cUstlnguishthe  deaths  of 
abstainers  firom  those  of  othar  men.  We  have  only  seen  one 
document  which  furnishes  any  statistical  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  question.  This  is  a  Government  Betum  of  the  sickness  and 
mortality  of  the  European  troops  in  the  Madras  Army  for  the 
year  1849.  In  this  return  the  soldiers  are  classed  under  the 
three  heads  of  Total  Abstainers,  Temperate,  and  Intemperate,  Dr. 
Carpenter  gives  the  tabular  statements,  which  are  strikiog. 
The  result  is,  that  the  annual  deaths  of  the  teatotalars  were  in 
the  proportion  of  11  in  1000;  of  the  Temperate,  23  in  1000;  and 
of  the  Intemperate,  44  in  1000.  In  oth^  words,  the  deaths 
of  the  Intemperate  were  four  times  as  numerous,  and  the  deaths 
of  the  Temperate  were  twice  as  numerous,  as  the  deaths  of  the 
Abstainers^  The  teatotalers  of  course  exult  in  this  confirmation 
of  their  views*  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  im^dicitly  rely 
on  a  general  conclusion  which  rests  upon  so  limited  an  induction. 
We  mustadmit,  however  that  the  advantage  of  this  debate  remains, 
on  the  whole,  rather  with  the  assailants  of  alcohol  than  with  its 
defenders.  For  the  latter  allow  that  a  teatotaler  will  be  not 
less  healthy  than  a  moderate  drinker,  while  the  former  affirm 
that  he  will  be  far  more  healthy.  Thus  they  have  the  same 
superiority  over  their  opponents  which  Henri  Quatre  ascribed 
to  the  Catholics  over  the  Huguenots,  when  the  Bomanist  denied 
the  salvability  of  the  Protestant,  while  the  Protestant  admitted 
the  salvability  of  the  Bomanist. 

But  whatever  doubt  may  be  entertained  ccMoceming  the  effect 
of  strong  drink  on  the  physical  health  of  the  population,  its 
noxious  influence  on  their  mocBl  health  admits  of  no  dispute. 
This  will  be  at  once  allowed  by  every  one  who  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  labouring  classes.  Yet  we  confess  that  we 
were  not  prepared  to  find  so  ovOTwhelming  a  proportion  of  crime 
directly  caused  by  intemperance;  and  we  think  the  Temperaaee 
Society  has  done  good  service   by  the  evidence  which  it  has 

Sublished  on  this  branch  of  the  subject.    The  testimonies  of  the 
udges  are  strikin^v  unanimous  and  conclusive.*     Thus  Judg^ 
Col^dge  says — *  There  is  scarcely  a  crime  comes  before  me  that 

*  is  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  caused  by  stroi^  drink.'    Juc^ 
Patteson  observes  to  a  grand  jury — '  If  it  were  not  for  thisdrinldng, 

*  you  and  I  would  have  nothing  to  do.'    Judge  Alderson  saya — 
<  Drunkenness  is  the  most  fertile  cause  of  crime ;  if  it  were  removed, 

'*  See  a  paper  entitled  Intemperanee  the  Cmuse  of  Oritne  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Temperance  Convention.    London,  1846. 
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*  this  large  ciJendar  woold  become  a  very  small  one.'  Judge 
Wi^htman  says  —  ^  I  find  in  thisy  as  in  every  calendar^  one  un- 
'  £ftmng  cause  of  four  fifths  of  the  crimes  is  the  sin  of  drunkenness.' 
Judge  £rskine  goes  farther,  declaring  (at  Salisbury,  in  1844)  that 
'nine^-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred '  are  from  the  same 
cause.  A  more  recent  testimony  to  the  same  efiect  has  been 
invested  with  a  mournful  solemnity.  It  was  given  literally  with 
the  expiring  breath  of  Judge  Talfourd.  In  the  charge  with 
which  he  opened  the  last  Stafford  Assizes,  after  lamenting  the 
unusual  heaviness  of  the  calendar,  and  the  atrocity  of  the  offences 
therein  contained,  he  went  on  to  say  that  these  crimes  might  in 
moat  cases  be  traced  to  the  vice  of  intemperance.  He  lamented 
the  degraded  state  which  this  implied  in  the  working  classes, 
and  spoke  strongly  of  the  duty  incumbent  on  the  higher  ranks 
to  endeavour  by  kindness  and  sjrmpathy  to  wean  their  poorer 
neighbours  from  such  sordid  sensuality.  He  was  still  dwelling 
with  great  energy  on  this  subject,  when  he  was  silenced  by  the 
stroke  of  death.  Would  that  his  dying  words  might  find  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

To  these  statements  respecting  England,  may  be  added  evidence 
from  Scotland,  which  shows  that  its  case  is  similar  or  worse. 
One  of  the  Judges  at  the  Circuit  Court  of  Glasgow  stated  that 
out  of  eighty  criminals  sentenced  to  punishment,  almost  every 
one  had  committed  his  crime  through  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  So  the  chaplain's  report  of  the  Glasgow  prison  for  1845 
affirms  that  'to  the  habitof  drunkenness  maybe  traced  theoffences 

*  of  at  least  three  fourths  of  those  that  come  to  prison.'  The 
Governors  of  a  large  number  of  prisons  bothin  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  give  similar  evidence.  Again,  every  one  must  have 
remarked  that  the  numerous  cases  of  womanrbeating  which  have 
come  before  the  police  courts  under  a  recent  Act,  are  occasioned 
by  the  brutalising  effect  of  the  same  agency.  These  conclusions 
are  corroborated  by  the  concurrent  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses 
examined  by  the  late  Admiralty  Committee,  which  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  cUminishing  the  issue  of  spirits  to 
the  Navy*  These  witnesses  were  naval  officers  of  various  grades, 
not  likely  to  be  pr^udiced  in  favour  of  Teatotaliam.*  But  they 
all  ainreed  in  the  opinion,  that  a  state  either  of  actual  intoxication, 
or  of  irritability  arising  out  of  half  drunkenness,  causes  from  three 
fourths  to  nine  tenths  of  the  punishments  incurred  on  board 
ships  of  war.  The  Committee  in  consequence  recommended  that 
the  allowance  of  spirits  should  be  reduced  one  half;  and  Dr. 

*  50  witnesses  were  examined,  of  whom  45  held  various  grades  in 
the  Boyal  Navy. 
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Carpenter  states^  on  the  authority  of  the  admiral  commanding 
the  Mediterranean  fleets  that  since  this  recommendation  was 
adopted,  the  number  of  punishments  has  been  diminished  to  the 
extent  of  seventy  per  cent.* 

Such  facts  as  these  leave  no  doubt  that  intoxicating  liquors 
are  among  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  crime.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  urged,  that  it  is  the  abuse,  not  the  use,  of  these 
stimulants  which  leads  to  such  results.  The  crimes  are  committed 
not  by  temperate,  but  by  intemperate  drinkers.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  amongst  the  labouring  classes  temperate 
indulgence  is  the  exception.  The  man  who  spends  his  evening 
in  the  ale-house  seldom  returns  from  it  in  a  state  of  absolute 
sobriety.  The  poor  have  not  often  sufficient  self-command  to 
take  the  middle  path  between  abstinence  and  excess. 

But  there  is  another  effect  of  liquor  more  universal,  and  there- 
fore more  extensively  injurious  in  debasing  the  people,  than  even 
its  agency  in  producing  actual  crime.  The  prevalent  habits  of 
drinking  cause  the  masses  to  squander  on  a  momentary  sensual 
gratification  those  funds  which,  if  wisely  employed,  might  double 
their  household  comforts  and  innocent  amusements,  and  raise  them 
almost  indefinitely  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  civilisation. 
Mr.  Porter  (of  the  Board  of  Trade),  in  a  very  important  paper 
read  before  the  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science, 
calculates  the  expenditure  of  the  working  classes  on  spirits  and 
malt  liquor  at  fifty  millions  per  annum.  He  shows  that  the 
average  quantity  of  distilled  spirits  annually  consumed  by  an  adolt 
male  is,  in  England,  above  2  gallons;  in  Ireland,  3^  gallons ;  and 
in  Scotland,  no  less  than  11  gallons.  Besides  this  enormous  sum 
spent  in  drink,  nearly  eight  millions  are  wasted  on  tobacco.  So 
that  the  self-imposed  taxation  of  the  people,  for  articles  either 
useless  or  harmful,  exceeds  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  paid  to  the 
Gt>vernment,  and  is  double  the  interest  of  the  national  debt. 
There  is  one  feature  of  this  expenditure  which  peculiarly  shows 
its  brutalising  tendency.  It  is  almost  entirely  spent  by  the  men 
on  their  own  selfish  appetites.  Their  wives  and  children  have 
no  part  in  the  enjoyment.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  too  often 
left  to  starve  at  home,  and  their  only  share  of  these  convivial 
pleasures  is  a  sound  beating  from  their  drunken  lord,  when  he 
returns  from  the  ale-house.  The  amount  which  a  labouring  man 
thus  lavishes  on  selfish  indulgence,  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Porter 
at  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  his  earnings.  No  other  class  in 
the  community  spends  anything  like  this  proportion  of  income  on 
gratifications  which  the  family  cannot  share  with  its  head.     When 

♦  Carpenter,  p.  37. 
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we  realise  the  moral  change  that  would  follow,  if  the  gains  of 
labour  were  diverted  from  the  pockets  of  the  publican  to  those  of 
the  grocer  and  the  butcher,  the  tidlor  and  the  shoemaker,  the 
schoolmaster  and  the  bookseller,  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  every 
working  man  would  become  a  water-drinker. 

But  this  aspiration  is  met  bj  a  formidable  objection.  The 
labouring  man,  it  is  siud,  requires  the  support  of  stimulating 
drink,  and  cannot  sustain  severe  bodily  exertion  without  it. 
To  this  assumption  the  teatotaler  opposes  a  flat  denial.  He 
contradicts  both  the  fact  asserted,  and  the  theory  on  which  it 
rests.  Theoretically  he  shows,  by  the  reasons  already  given, 
that  no  permanent  support  can  be  derived  from  alcohoL  And 
practically  he  undertakes  to  prove  that,  in  the  long  run,  more 
work  can  be  done  without  strong  drink  than  with  it.  On  such 
a  point,  facts  are  the  best  arguments.  And  of  facts  the  temper- 
ance writers  have  collected  a  formidable  array,  to  show  that  the 
most  trying  kinds  of  labour  are  well  performed  by  men  who 
never  taste  fermented  liquor.  We  will  select  a  few  specimens 
of  this  evidence.  The  first  shall  be  the  case  of  a  metal  worker 
at  Birmingham,  described  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as  follows :  — 

*  When  vidting  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt's  celebrated  factory  some 
years  since,  I  was  much  struck  by  the  Herculean  aspect  of  a  parti- 
cular workman,  who  was  engaged  in  forging  the  steel  dies  (used  in 
coining)  into  the  massive  blocks  of  iron  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 
This,  I  was  informed,  was  the  most  laborious  occupation  in  the  whole 
factory,  requiring  a  most  powerful  arm  to  wield  the  heavj  hammer 
whose  blows  were  necessary  to  ensure  the  union  of  the  two  metab ; 
and  involving  also  constant  exposure  to  a  very  high  temperature. 
The  day  was  sultry  and  oppressive ;  and  the  additional  heat  of  the 
forge  was,  to  mj  own  feelings,  almost  unbearable.  But  I  stood 
awhile  watching  this  gigantic  labourer,  the  girth  of  whose  chest 
seemed  twice  that  of  any  ordinary  man,  whilst,  naked  to  the  waist, 
and  with  the  perspiration  streaming  down  his  head  and  body,  he 
dealt  the  rapid  and  skilful  blows  of  his  ponderous  hammer  upon  the 
heated  mass.  At  the  first  pause,  I  asked  him  (from  mere  curiosity, 
for  teetotalism  was  then  scarcely  talked  of)  what  liquor  he  drank ; 
and  he  replied  by  pointing  to  a  whole  row  of  ginger-beer  bottles 
behind  him,  the  contents  of  one  of  which  he  imbibed  every  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  He  stated,  upon  further  questioning,  that  he  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  drink  alcoholic  liquors  whilst  at  his  work; 
their  effect  being  to  diminish  his  strengtii  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  him  unfit  for  it.' 

This  instance,  though  striking,  is  only  the  case  of  a  rinsle 
individual,  and  would  not  justify  any  general  conclusion.  The 
next  is  less  limited  in  its  application.  It  is  a  declaration  rigned 
by  thirty-four  workmen  at  Leeds,  employed  as  furnace-men  at 
foundries  and  gas-works,  and  in  other  laborious  occupations. 
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*We,  the  undersigned,  having  practised  the  principles  of  fatal 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liqaora  daring  penods  ranging  fitun 
one  to  ten  jeara,  and  having,  during  that  time^  been  engaged  in  verf 
laborioaB  occupations,  voluntartlj  testify  that  we  are  able  to  perfonn 
our  toil  with  greater  ease  and  aatis&ction  to  ourselves  (and  we 
believe  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  employers  also)  than  when  we 
drank  moderately  of  these  liquors ;  our  general  health  and  circom* 
stances  have  also  been  considerably  improved.  {Carpenter,  p.  118.) 

The  next  example  is  a  return  of  the  regular  labour  daring  a 
whole  year  of  two  sets  of  brickmakers  at  tlxbridgey  the  one  set 
consisting  of  Teatotalers,  the  other  of  moderate  drinkens. 

<  Out  of  upwards  of  23,000,000  of  bricks  made  in  1841,  by  Uie 
largest  maker  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  average  per  man  made  by  the 
be^-drinkers  in  the  season  was  760,260 ;  whilst  the  average  for  the 
teetotallers  was  795,400 — which  is  36,131  in  favour  of  Uie  latter* 
The  highest  number  made  by  a  beer-drinker  was  880,000;  the 
highest  number  made  by  a  teetotaler  was  890,000 — leaving  10,000  in 
favour  of  the  teetotaler.  The  lowest  number  made  by  a  beer- 
drinker  was  659,500 ;  the  lowest  number  made  by  a  teetotaler  vras 
746,000— -leaving  87,000  in  favour  of  the  teetotaler.  {Ibid,  p.  122.) 

A  very  circumstantial  account  of  a  trial  of  this  kind  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Hunt,  an  agriculturist  in  Glooceatershire; 
who  having  let  eighty  acres  of  grass  to  mow,  harvest,  and 
stack,  to  seven  abstainers,  records  tiie  following  result:  — 

'The  whole  of  the  work,  without  the  least  exception,  was  per* 
formed  more  to  my  satisfaction  than  ever  was  the  case  before. 
During  the  progress  of  it,  they  gave  abundant  proof  that  they  were 
equal  to  as  much  work  as  any  seven  men  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
also  to  as  much  as  they  themselves  had  been  equad  to  at  any  time 
whilst  taking  intoxicating  drinks.  They  were  not  picked  men ;  four 
of  them  about  the  respective  ages  of  55,  41,  30,  and  29,  having 
worked  for  me  for  several  years ;  the  others,  aged  41,  30,  and  20^ 
having  been  engaged  at  various  times  in  the  spring,  without  any 
intention  of  retaining  them  during  the  summer;  and  that  they  were  not 
of  more  than  average  strength  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  I 
was  told  before  they  began, — "We  know  very  well  how  your  experiment 
'*  will  end;  for  there  are  but  two  men  out  of  the  seven  that  can  do  a  day's 
**  work ;  they  will  be  knocked-up  before  they  have  mowed  two  hours.* 
At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  mowing  it  was  found,  however,  that 
they  had  done  more  than  any  other  men  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
as  they  thus  proceeded  without  being  knocked-up,  the  tables  were 
turned,  and  I  was  told  then  that  they  performed  so  well  in  conse- 
quence of  their  ''good  hving."  This  **  good  living  **  was  simply  the 
result  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money-value  of  the  cider  osuallj 
allowed,  upon  ac^d  food,  with  tea  and  cocoa  for  drink.'   {Ibid.  120.) 

The  next  example  of  Teatotal  labour  is  of  a  less  peaceful 
kind.    It  is  fumisned  by  the  experience  of  our  troops,  who  so 
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eminently  distingnidied  themselves  in  the  almost  desperate 
defence*  of  Jellalabad  agidnst  the  ^actoriou8  Affghans.  Thej 
endured  the  incessant  toil  and  hardship  of  that  terrible  winter 
without  any  allowance  of  spirits,  or  other  intoxicating  liquor* 

*  I  wiH  not  mention  this  last  as  a  privation/  writes  Sir  Bobert 
Sale,  in  his  official  despatch,  *  because  I  verily  believe  that  this 
circumstance  and  constant  employment  have  contributed  to  keep 
them  in  the  highest  health,  and  the  most  remarkable  state  of  dis- 
cipline/ (Ibid) 

To  Sir  Bobert  Salens  testimony  may  be  added  that  of  a  jNivate 
of  his  brigade,  who  writes  as  follows :  — 

*  From  the  12th  of  of  November  to  the  18th  of  April,  our  men  bad 
no  liquor ;  ibej  w<»rked  six  hours  a-day  for  a  long  time,  and  almost 
every  day,  besides  three  hours*  digging  trenches,  building  walls,  &c. ; 
add  to  this,  beii^  cm  duty  six  or  seven  nights  out  of  eight,  with  short 
rations.  With  all  this  hardship  we  were  very  healthy,  and  not  anon- 
commissioned  officer  was  reduced  during  the  time,  nor  was  a  man  tried 
by  conrt-martiaL  These  facts  are  so  striking,  that  officers  and  men 
acknowledged  that  we  were  much  better  off  without  the  ration  of 
«rdent  spirits  than  we  could  possibly  have  been  with  them/  (IbkL) 

But  at  any  rate,  urges  the  advocate  of  alcohol,  if  not  requidte 
in  ordinary  labour,  apirituous  liquors  are  needed  by  those  whose 
oalling  exposes  them  to  the  extremes  of  cold  or  heat.  Even 
this  concession,  however,  is  refused  by  their  opponents.  As  to 
the  endurance  of  heat,  indeed,  few  would  now  maintain  the  old 
notion,  that  brandy-punch  is  an  indispensable  specific  agfunst 
ihe  lassitude  caused  by  tn^ical  climates.  It  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  diseases  of  Europeans  in  hot  countries 
are  caused,  not  cured,  by  such  indulgence.  And  physiological 
reasons  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  mischief  of  such 
fltimulaats  is  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
temperature.  The  assumption  that  they  are  useful  in  extreme 
cold  is  more  plausible.  The  alcoholic  stimulus  does  unquestion- 
ably, for  the  moment,  increase  the  warmth  of  the  body.  Yet 
this  temporary  accession  of  heat  is  followed  by  a  reaction,  so 
that  it  is  ineffectual  when  continued  cold  must  be  endured. 
The  true  method  prescribed  by  animal  chemistry  for  enabling 
the  system  to  support  excessive  cold,  is  an  oleaginous  diet. 
And  this,  with  hot  drinks,  such  as  tea  and  coffee,  is  found  in 
practice  more  efficient  in  sustaining  bodily  warmth  than  any 
amount  of  alcohoL     Thus  Dr.  Carpenter  informs  us,  that 

*  The  Bev.  Richard  £niU,  for  many  years  a  Missionary  at  St. 
Petersburg,  stated  in  a  public  meeting,  in  regard  to  the  delusion 
which  prompted  people  to  use  ardent  spirits  ^  to  keep  out  the  cold," 
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that  the  Russians  had  long  since  found  out  the  injurious  effects  of 
taking  them  in  very  cold  weather.  When  a  regiment  was  ^bout  to 
march,  orders  were  issued  over-night  that  no  spirits  were  to  be  taken 
on  the  following,  morning ;  and  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  that 
the  order  had  been  complied  with,  it  was  the  practice  of  their 
corporals  carefully  to  smell  the  breath  of  every  man  when  assembled 
in  the  morning  before  marching,  and  those  who  were  found  to  bare 
taken  spirits  were  forthwith  ordered  out  of  the  ranks,  and  prevented 
from  marching  on  that  day ;  it  having  been  found  that  sach  men 
were  peculiarly  subject  to  be  frost-bitten  and  otherwise  injured. — 
Every  soldier  in  the  Russian  service,  it  may  be  remarised,  has  an 
allowance  of  ot^  as  part  of  his  r^ular  rations ;  experience  having 
shown  its  value  as  a  constant  supporter  of  heat' 

In  the  mercantUe  navy,  also,  the  rule  of  abstinence  fix)m 
spirituous  drinks  is  gradually  superseding  the  andent  dispensa- 
tion of  grog.  In  the  American  trading  vessels  this  reform  is 
almost  universaL  The  following  statement  on  this  subject  was 
made  to  the  Admiralty  Committee  before-mentioned,  by  the 
captain  of  an  American  liner. 

^  For  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  sailed  on  the  strict  principle  of 
temperance,  and  have  found  it  work  well,  and  no  complaint  among 
the  men ;  they  were  always  ready  to  do  their  duty,  and  do  it  cheer- 
fully, which  I  did  not  always  find  to  be  the  case  when  spirits  were 
allowed  them.  The  American  merchant-ships  nearly  all  sail  iip<m 
the  temperance  principle.  Even  in  our  whaling-ships,  of  which  there 
are  nearly  700  vessels,  there  is  Hot  one  in  twenty  in  which  spirits  are 
allowed.'* 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  witnesses  examined  by 
the  above-named  conunittee,  that  the  moral  disadvantages  of  the 
spirit  ration  were  not  compensated  by  any  physical  benefit.  It 
should  also  be  observed,  that  in  the  case  of  sailors,  abstinence 
from  spirits  is  equivalent  to  abstinence  from  all  fermented 
liquor;  for  no  other  alcoholic  drink  is  substituted,  when  the 
spirit  ration  is  discontinued.  Dr.  Carpenter  remarks  with 
justice,  that  the  seaman  is,  above  all  other  classes  of  men, 
exposed  to  extreme  and  rapid  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  which 
are  more  trying  to  health  than  the  lengthened  continuance 
either  of  heat  or  cold.  In  the  course  of  a  single  voyage,  he  is 
often  doomed,  like  Milton's  lost  angels, 

'  To  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce.' 

*  Dr.  Carpenter  states  that  in  the  Arctic  Expeditions  lately  sent 
out  by  the  British  Government,  no  alcoholic  liquors  have  been  sup- 
plied to  Uie  crew.  This,  however,  is  a  mistske.  We  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  ships  forming  these  expeditions  have  been  supplied 
with  rum  as  usual,  so  as  to  allow  their  crews  the  authorised  quantity 
of  half-a-gill  per  man  daily. 
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If,  then,  he  can  work  better,  and  live  healthier,  without  than 
with  intoxicating  stimulants,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  these  are  of  no  advantage  in  enabling  the  body  to  withstand 
the  eifects  of  climate. 

But  while  the  Teatotalers  are  thus  triumphantly  refuting  the 
physical  objections  to  their  system,  they  are  encountered  by  a 
more  formidable  class  of  adversaries,  who  assail  them  with 
>charges  of  heresy  and  irreligion.     They  are  accused  of  sub- 
stituting Abstinence  for  Christianity,  and  of  preaching  Temper- 
4Uice  in  opposition  to  the  GospeL     They  reply  that,  in  some 
cases,  temperance  must  precede  religion ;  because  the  man  who 
18  never  sober,  neither  will  nor  can  listen  to  religious  teaching. 
He  must  cease  to  be  a  brute,  before  he  can  learn  to  be  a 
Clhiisti^ni     They  assert,  moreover,  that  these  charges  against 
them  are  mere  hypocritical  pretexts,  brought  forw^d  by  those 
who  seek  an  excuse  for  self-indulgence,  and  oftener  prompted 
1>y  love  of  rum  than  of  reli^n.     in  this  retort  there  may  be  a 
'Certain  amount  of  truth,   ^ut  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some 
Teatotalers  have  committed  grave  mistakes,  (to  call  them  by  no 
liarsher  name)  which  have  laid  them  open  to  these  accusations 
of  impiety.     One  or  two  of  their  hymns,  for  example,  are 
parodies  on  those  used  in  religious  worship,  and  transfer  the 
adoration  from  its  original  object  to  the  idol  of  ^  Temperance.'  * 
And  still  more  offensive  has  been  the  conduct  of  certain  ad- 
^vocates  of  their  cause,  who  have  even  objected  to  receive  the 
wine  in  the  Holv  Communion;   an  example  of  superstitious 
formalism  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  parallel.     It  has  also 
lieen  with  justice  remarked,  that  too  many  of  the  reformed 
drunkards  who  speak  at  Temperance  meetings,  far  from  express- 
ing the  slightest  penitence  for  their  past  iniquities,  seem  to 
^oTj  in  the  narrative  of  their  shame.     But  the  more  judicious 
^vocates  of  the  system  justly  aver  that  they  are  not  responsible 
for  these  and  sach  like  extravagances.     And  they  point  to  the 
unqiiestionable  fact,  that  their  more  conspicuous  leaders  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  truest  piety;  and  that  it  is  the  earnestness 
'Of  their  religious  zeal  which  has  led  them  to  take  so  prominent 
a  port  in  a  movement,  which  they  believe  calculated  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  virtue  of  their  brethren. 

But  their  most  effectual  mode  of  answering  all  such  imputa- 
iioDs,  b  to  point  to  specific  instances  where  their  efforts  have 
xedaimed  the  outcasts  of  society,  and  turned  the  hearts  of  the 

*  Aa  an  example,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  hymn  149  :«- 

*  Rise  and  shine  through  every  nation, 
0  thou  Temperance  star  divine.* 

^RK>U<J.  ^CO.CCIII.  p 
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disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just  Particulars  of  many  such 
eases  have  been  published ;  but  we  have  seen  none  more  striking 
than  that  detailed  in  the  autobiography  of  John  Gough,  who  is  now 
the  most  popular  advocate  of  total  abstinence  in  America,  We 
refer  to  this  the  rather  because  it  refutes  the  statement  that  all 
drunkards  reclaimed  by  Teatotalism  make  their  former  iniquities 
a  subject  of  boasting  instead  of  shame.  No  one  can  read  the 
narrative  of  which  we  speak^  without  feeling  that  its  writer  is 
£Eur  from  this  fiiult.  It  is  true  that  in  him  it  would  have  been 
peculiarly  inexcusable,  since  his  errors  were  unusually  aggravated 
Dy  the  careful  education  he  had  received  from  religious  parents. 
Mr.  Gough,  though  an  American  by  adoption,  is  an  Englishman 
by  birth.  His  fitther  was  a  private  soldier,  who  served  in  the 
Peninsular  war ;  his  mother  was  the  village  school -mistress  at 
Sandgate  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  She  was  a  pious  woman,  at- 
tached to  the  Methodist  persuasion ;  and  her  position  enabled 
her  to  give  more  attention  to  the  early  teaching  of  her  child  than 
can  generally  be  done  by  persons  in  her  circumstances.  Her 
boy's  progress  in  learning  repaid  her  efforts ;  but  he  was  weakly 
in  constitution,  and  unfitted  by  an  accidental  injury  for  a^cul- 
toral  labour.  So  that  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  his  father, 
seeing  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  him  in  England,  made  an 
agreement  with  ^  some  neighbours  who  were  emigrating  to 
America,  by  which  they  undertook  to  take  him  with  them, 
teach  him  a  trade,  and  maintain  him  till  he  should  attain  the  age 
of  twenty-one.     He  thus  describes  the  parting  scene  :  — 

*  The  evening  I  was  about  to  depart,  a  neighbour  invited  me  to  take 
tea  at  his  house,  which  I  did.  My  mother  remarked  to  me  after- 
wards, "  I  wish  you  had  taken  tea  with  your  mother,  John  ;  **  and 
this  little  circumstance  was  a  source  of  much  pain  to  me  in  after 
years.  The  parting  with  my  heloved  parents  was  bitter.  My  poor 
mother  folded  me  to  her  bosom,  then  she  would  hold  me  off  at  arm's 
length,  and  gaze  fondly  on  my  face,  through  her  tearful  eyes,  reading, 
as  only  a  mother  could,  the  book  of  futurity  for  me.  She  hung  up, 
on  the  accustomed  peg,  mj  old  cap  and  jacket  and  my  school-bag,  and 
there  they  remained  until,  years  after,  she  quitted  the  house.  At  length 
the  parting  words  were  spoken,  and  I  quitted  the  home  of  mj  child- 
hood, perhaps  for  ever. 

^  As  I  passed  through  the  streets,  many  a  kind  hand  waved  a  farewell, 
and  not  a  few  familiar  voices  sounded  out  a  hearty  •*  God  bless  you." 
One  old  dame,  of  whom  I  had  frequently  bought  sweetmeats  at  her 
green  grocery,  called  roe  into  her  shop,  and  loaded  me  with  gooil 
wishes,  bull's  eyes,  cakes  and  candies,  although,  poor  affectionate 
soul,  she  could  ill  afford  it.  I  mounted  the  roof  of  the  London  night 
coach,  and  was  quitting  the  village,  when,  on  turning  round  to  take 
a  last  look  at  it,  I  saw  a  crouching  female  form,  by  a  low  wall,  near  the 
bathing-machines.     My  heart  told  me  at  once  that  it  was  my  moAer 
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wbo  ]isd  taken  adyantage  of  balf  an  bourns  delaj  at  the  inn  door,  to 
j^poceed  a  little  distanee,  in  order  to  have  one  more  glance  at  her 
departing  child.  I  nenrer  felt  I  was  loTed  so  much  as  I  did  from 
that  time.' 

The  emigrante  suled  from  London,  and  it  happened  that,  after 
diebr  ship  passed  Dorer,  it  fell  a  dead  calm^  and  she  was  obliged 
to  anchor  off  Sasdgate,  onr  hero's  native  place. 

*  I  afforded  some  amusement  to  those  around  me,  bj  the  eagerness 

with  which  I  seized  a  telescope,  and  the  certaintj  with  which  I 

aTerred  that  I  saw  my  old  home.    Daring  that  day,  boiat  af^er  boat 

came  off  to  us  from  die  slK>re,  and  friends  of  the  family  I  was  with 

paid  them  visits ;  but  I  was.  mmoticed  —  My  relatives  did  not  come. 

After  long  and  wearily  watchiiig,  I  at  last  saw  a  man  standing  up  in 

a  boat,  with  a  white  band  round  his  hat     '<  That's  him !  that's  my 

"  father ! "  I  shouted.    He  soon  got  on  deck,  aod  almost  smothered 

me  with  his  kisses,  from  which  I  somewhat  shrank,  as  his  beard  made 

Tery  decided  impressions  on  my  smooth  skin.    I  heard  that  my 

mother  and  sister  (it  being  Sunday)  had  gone  to  a  place  of  worship, 

at  some  distance  flrom  Sandgate,  which  I  regretted  much.     When 

evening  came  on,  our  visitors  fhnn  the  shore  repaired  to  their  boats, 

which,  when  a  f^w  yards  from  the  ship,  formed  in  a  half  circle,  and 

we  sang  a  parting  hymn.    Boat  after  boat  then  vanished  in  the 

gloomy  distance,  and  I  went  to  my  bed.    About  midnight,  I  heard 

my  name  called,  and  going  on  deck,  I  there  fonnd  my  beloved  mother 

and  sister,  who,  hearing  on  their  return  home  that  I  was  in  the  offing, 

had  paid  half-a-gmnea(money  hardly  earned  but  cheerfully  expended) 

to  a  boatman,  to  row  them  to  the  ship.    They  spent  an  hoar  (0,  how 

short  it  seemed!)  with  me,   and  then  departed  with  many  tears. 

Having  strained  my  eyes  until  their  boat  was  no  longer  discernible, 

I  went  back  to  my  beo,  to  sob  away  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

'  As  we  voyaged  on,  I  aooii  began  to  feel  a  diffisrence  in  my  new 
sknatton ;  and  often  did  I  bitterly  contrast  the  treatment  I  receired 
with  that  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  at  home.  I  wished  mysdf 
back  again  ;  bnt  the  die  was  cast  Occasionally,  on  looking  over  my 
little  stock  of  worldly  goods,  I  would  find  little  billets  or  papers,  con* 
taining  texts  of  Scripture,  pinned  to  the  different  articles.  In  my 
Bible,  texts  of  Scriptare  weie  marked  for  me  to  commit  to  memory. 
Fifty-four  days  from  the  time  of  sailing  we  arrived  off  Sandy 
Hook,  and,  O  bow  I  longed,  as  we  sailed  up  the  Narrows^  to  be  on 
deck,  and  survey  the  scenery  of  the  New  World !  I  was  not  permitted 
to  do  this ;  for,  whilst  I  could  hear  the  shouts  of  delighted  surprise 
which  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  passengers  who  crowded  the  vessel's 
sides,  I  was  confined  below,  occupied  in  blacking  the  boots  and  shoea 
•f  the  family,  that  they  might  be  landed  in  good  order.* 

The  emigrants  landed  at  New  York,  where,  after  a  few  years, 
Giough  set  up  for  lunMelf  as  a  journeyman  bookbinder,  and  was 
soon  earning  money  enough  to  invite  his  parents  to  join  him  in 
tbo  New  World.  Hia  mother  and  abter  came,  and  the  trio  liyed 
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kappily  together  for  some  tline,  till  the  home  circle  was  broken 
up  by  the  mother's  death.  Up  to  this  time  Gough  bad  gone 
on  steadily,  and  maintained  an  excellent  character.  But  now 
s  lamentable  change  came  over  him.  He  fell  into  low  theatrical 
company,  whom  he  pleased  by  his  lively  and  sociable  qualities, 
and  his  musical  talents.  At  length  he  became  a  singer  of  comic 
songs,  and  an  actor  of  farces,  at  second-rate  theatres.  The 
dissipated  companions  among  whom  he  was  thrown,  tempted 
him  to  indulge  in  every  kind  of  excess.  Habits  of  intern- 
perance  rapidly  gained  upon  him.  He  became  a  confirmed  dram- 
drinker;  and  at  length  was  never  happy  unless  a  bottle  of 
apirits  was  within  reach  of  his  hand.  Of  course,  he  soon  lost 
employment  and  friends,  and  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  distress. 

'At  length  nothing  remained  on  which  I  could  raise  a  single  cent, 
and  I  found,  in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty,  a  lower  still. 

'  I  have  in  several  parts  of  this  narrative  referred  to  my  vocal 
talents  and  my  ventriloqoial  acquirements.  Af^r  every  other  re- 
source h)ad  failed  me  in  my  utmost  need,  I  was  compelled,  as  the  only 
means  of  getting  a  little  rum,  to  avail  myself  of  these  aids.  Accord- 
ingly, my  custom  was  to  repair  to  the  lowest  grog-shops,  and  there  I 
might  usually  be  £bund,  night  after  night,  telling  facetious  stories, 
singing  comic  songs,  or  turning  books  upside  down  and  reading  them 
whilst  they  were  moving  round,  to  the  great  delight  and  wonder  of  a 
set  of  loafers  who  supplied  me  with  drink  in  return.' 

Finely  his  wife  and  child  were  taken  ill  and  died  after  a  short 
sickness,  aggravated  by  the  want  of  all  those  comforts  which  the 
husband  and  father  ought  to  have  provided. 

'  Then  came  the  terrible  feeling  that  I  was  utterly  alone  in  the 
world.  I  drank  now  to  dispel  my  gloom,  or  drown  it  iu  the  mad- 
dening cup.  And  soon  it  was  whispered  from  one  to  another,  till 
the  whole  town  became  aware  of  it,  that  my  wife  and  child  were 
lying  dead,  and  that  I  was  drunk.  Yet  if  ever  I  was  cursed  with 
the  ^ulty  of  thought  in  all  its  intensity,  it  was  then.  During  the 
miserable  hours  of  darkness,  I  would  steal  from  my  lonely  bed  to  the 
plaoe  where  my  dead  wife  and  child  lay,  and  in  agony  of  soul  pass 
my  shaking  hand  over  their  cold  faces ;  and  then  return  to  my  bed, 
m&ST  a  draught  of  rum,  which  I  had  hidden  under  my  pillow.  Many 
a  time  did  I  wish  to  die.  My  frame  was  enervated,  my  reputation 
gone,  and  all  my  prospects  blighted.  After  the  funerals  of  my  wife 
and  child,  I  knew  not  what  course  to  pursue ;  for  wherever  I  went  I 
fitiled  not  to  see  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed  at  me,  and  I  writhed  in 
agony  under  a  sense  of  my  shame.' 

To  add  to  his  other  miseries,  he  was  now  a  victim  of  delirium. 
iremenSf  and  we  have  before  cited  the  vivid  description  which  he 
gives  of  his  sufferings  in  that  hideous  disease.     He  began  to 
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despair,  and  was  several  times  on  the  verge  of  suicide.  But  in 
this  crisis  of  his  fate>  he  fell  in  with  some  benevolent  Teatotalers, 
who  persuaded  him  to  sign  their  pledge,  and  encouraged  him  by 
kindness  and  sympathy,  at  a  'time  when  all  the  world  beudes 
gave  him  nothmg  but  frowns  or  scoffs.  This  was  the  tumhig 
point  in  his  destiny.  By  a  violent  effort  he  broke  the  chains 
which  so  long  had  bound  him.  By  persevering  in  sobriety>  he 
was  gradually  restored  to  the  health  and  reputation  which  be  had 
forfeited.  After  a  time  he  guned  celebrity  by  speaking  at  Tem- 
perance meetings ;  for  he  possesses  real  eloquence,  although  it  ia 
sometimes  disfigured  by  the  bombastic  taste  of  his  adopted 
country.  FinaUy  he  was  appointed  by  the  Temperance  Society 
to  be  a  travelling  lecturer  in  their  cause ;  and  in  that  capadt  j 
he  spent  last  year  in  England. 

No  one  can  wonder  if  men  circumstanced  like  Mr.  Oougb, 
who  have  been  rescued  from  the  lowest  depth  of  misery  and 
degradation  by  the  pledge  of  abstinence,  should  attach  an  ex- 
aggerated importance  to  the  instrumentality  by  which  their 
deliverance  was  accomplished.  It  is  natural  that,  in  their 
enthusiasm,  they  should  think  the  medicine  which  healed  them 
the  only  cure  for  human  ills.  Hence  we  can  easily  understand 
the  zeal  wherewith  they  maintain  the  second  article  of  the  Tea* 
total  creed;  the  doctrine  that  every  individual  is  bound  to 
abstidn  absolutely  from  all  fermented  liquors ;  or,  in  other  words;^ 
that  the  most  moderate  drinker  is  violating  a  moral  duty.  Ta 
defend  this  tenet,  they  cite  facts  to  show  that  drunkards  cannot 
be  reclaimed  by  anything  short  of  total  abstinence;  that  the  only 
cure  for  the  habit  of  intemperance  is  the  entire  removal  of  the 
temptation.  They  infer  that,  for  the  hope  of  turning  drunkards 
into  abstainers,  every  temperate  man  is  bound  to  drink  no  more. 
The  'moderate'  might  reply  by  admitting  their  premise,  and 
denving  their  conclusion.  He  might  allege  that  the  disease 
of  tne  drunkard  required  a  remedy  not  needed  by  the  temperate* 
He  might  argue  that  temperance  is  more  virtuous  then  abstinence, 
and  that  he  was  setting  an  example  of  using  pleasure  without 
abusing  it  Moreover  he  might  pledge  himself  to  become  a  total 
abstainer,  if  ever  he  should  fall  into  intoxication;  and  would 
still  be  quite  consistent  in  urging  a  drunkard  to  adopt  total  ab- 
stinence without  delay.  The  Teatotalers,  however,  assert  that 
such  exhortations  would  gain  no  converts;  and  that  the  only 
way  to  induce  a  drunkard  to  renounce  his  liquor  is  to  set  him  the 
example  of  renunciation.  This  is  obviously  an  ex-parte  state- 
ment; yet  considering  the  horrible  and  wide-spread  misery  caused 
by  intoxication,  and  the  blessedness  of  saving  even  a  single  victim 
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from  the  curse,  we  cannot  denj  that  there  is  considerable  force 
in  the  following  appeaL 

'  There  is  no  esse  in  which  the  superioritj  of  example  over  mere 
precept  is  more  decided  and  more  obvious*  "  I  practise  total  absti- 
^'  nence  mTselfy"  is  found  to  be  worth  a  thousand  eihoitations ;  and  the 
lamentable  failure  of  the  advocates  who  cannot  employ  this  indnoe* 
ment^  should  lead  all  those  whose  position  calls  upon  them  to  exert 
their  influence,  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the  claims  which  their 
duty  to  society  should  set  up,  in  opposition  to  their  individual  feelings 
of  taste  or  comfoit.  There  is  surely  no  case  that  more  imperatively 
demands  the  exercise  of  that  Christian  self-denial  which  was  practis^ 
and  enjojred  by  the  Apostle  Paul;  who  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  abstain  from  every  indulgence,  however  innocent  in  itself,  which 
could  endanger  a  brother's  soul.  For  though  he  regarded  flesh  and 
wine  as  ^^  good  creatures  of  Gk>d,''  yet  he  nobly  lays  down  as  his  own 
rule  —  ^  ff  meat  mcdw  my  brstker  to  ojftndt  Iwmeatno  meat  white 
*^  the  world standeth^  test  I  make  wijf  brother  to  offemdr  And  this  same 
rule  he  urges  upon  the  individual  members  of  the  churches  he 
addressed.  '<  Take  heed^  he  says  to  the  Ck>rinthians,  '^  lest  by  any 
*<  means  your  liberty  become  a  stumbting'btock  to  those  who  are  weaJu* 
In  a  like  spirit  he  enjoins  the  Romans  ^  not  to  put  a  stumbling-bloch^ 
^'  or  an  occasion  cffalUng^  in  a  brother*s  way;**  and  he  gives  to  this 
general  precept  die  following  special  application :  —  ^^  It  is  good 
**  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wme,  nor  anything  whereby  thy 
'^  brother  stumbteth,  or  is  nffended,  or  is  made  weahJ* 

*  Surely  there  never  was  acase  to  which  these  warnings  had  a  more 
special  or  pointed  application,  than  they  have  to  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  as  ordinarily  practised  in  this  country ;  for  ihese^  even  if 
they  could  be  proved  to  exert  no  pr^udicial  influence  on  such  as 
employ  them  in  ^  moderation,"  must  be  admitted  to  become  most 
fatal  stumbling-blocks  to  myriads,  with  whom  ^  moderation  "  in  their 
use  is  practicidly  impossible.'   {Carpenter,  p.  4.) 

But  whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the 
moral  obligation  of  total  abatinenoe*  every  one  must  rejcnoe  in 
the  diminution  of  intemperance  which  it  has  effected.  Its  ad- 
vocates inform  us  that  there  are  more  than  three  millions  of 
pledged  abstainers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  *  And  although 
the  ^Temperance  Chronicle'  states  that  fifty  in  every  hundred 
break  their  pledge,  yet  if  only  a  million  and  a  half  remain  steady 
to  their  resolution,  the  mass  <^  crime  and  pauperism  is  perceptibly 
reduced.  To  prove  that  this  reformation  is  not  imaginary,  they 
cite  the  diminished  consumption  of  ^irituous  liquors,  as  proved 
by  the  excise  returns.  The  amount  sold  is  now  less  (by  above  a 
million  of  gallons)  than  it  was  in  1836 ;  whereas  if  the  ccmsumption 
had  kept  place  with  the  increase  of  population,  it  should  be 

♦  Scotch  Prize  Tracts,  8.  p.  3. 
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86Teral  million  gallons  more  than  in  1836.*  This  improyement, 
however,  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  edacation 
among  the  poor.  Just  as  the  same  cause  has  produced  so 
enormous  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  rich,  since  the  days  of 
Squire  Western,  when  three  gentlemen  out  of  four  went  to  bed 
oftener  drunk  than  sober.  Yet  no  doubt  there  is  action  and  re- 
action in  this  matter.  If  you  can  make  men  less  brutal,  they 
will  cease  to  get  drunk ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  they 
persist  in  getting  drunk,  they  will  keep  themselves  brutal. 

But  while  Teatotalers  exultingly  refer  the  improvement  (un- 
happily  but  slight)  in  the  morals  of  the  poor,  to  the  ^nature  of 
their  pledge,  the  achievement  on  which  they  most  justly  pride 
themselves,  is  their  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  America. 
The  laws  which  they  proposed  for  this  purpose,  form  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  their  cause.  For  it  is  only  very  recently 
that  the  Temperance  movement  has  assumed  a  political  cha- 
racter ;  and  since  its  leaders  have  adopted  this  change  of  tactics 
they  have  met  with  a  success  which  is  truly  marvellous.  For 
some  years  f  they  confined  themselves  to  exhortations  against 
drink,  and  persuasions  to  sobriety,  without  producing  any  very 
sensible  effect.  At  last  they  resolved  on  bolder  measures ;  and 
put  forward  a  definite  political  object  as  the  end  at  whidi  they 

*  This  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  spirits  has  been  much 
exaggerated  by  the  advocates  of  Temperance.  We  have  ascertained 
from  the  Parliamentary  Returns  that  the  amount  of  spirits  of  all 
kinds  (Imported  and  Home  Made)  on  which  duty  was  paid  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  80,164,641  gallons  in  1853,  and  31,^^)2,417  in 
1836.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of  malt  liquors  has 
rather  increased;  for  the  malt  made  in  1853  was  5,254^968  quarters, 
and  in  1836  was  4,279,468  quarters.  We  regret  also  to  find  (from  a 
Return  dated  28th  March  1854)  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  has 
steadily  increased,  during  the  last  three  years,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  Ireland.  The  most  striking  and  sudden  diminution  was  that 
produced  by  Father  Matthew's  preaching  in'  Ireland  ;  where  the 
consumption  of  spirits  fell  from  twelve  millions  in  1834,  to  six  mil- 
lions in  1841.  lliis  effect,  however,  has  not  been  altogether  per- 
manent; for  in  1853,  the  consumption  had  risen  to  two-thirds  of 
what  it  was  in  1834. 

t  The  first  Temperance  society  was  founded  in  America  (at 
Boston)  in  1826 ;  but  its  membei's  were  only  pledged  to  abstain  from 
spirits;  and  even  spirits  were  allowed  on  the  American  festival 
of  July  4th.  Total  abstinence  originated  in  England  in  1832  (at 
Preston),  but  was  soon  adopted  as  the  rule  of  the  American  Societies. 
In  1838,  laws  were  passed  by  Massachusetts  and  some  other  States, 
restricting  the  retail  trade  in  spirits.  But  the  agitation  for  the  entire 
suppression  of  liquor  shops  did  not  begin  till  1841. 
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aimed.  This  was  nothing  less  than  the  legal  prohibition  of  ibe 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  including  the  entire  suppression  oT 
alehouses  and  liquor  shops.  It  was  at  first  believed  that  nothm^ 
short  of  a  Quixotical  delusion  could  give  them  the  hope  of  gam- 
ing what  they  sought.  But  the  result  has  proved  their  policy 
no  less  wise  than  bold.  In  little  more  than  ten  vears,  tiMf 
legislation  which  they  demanded  had  already  been  adopted  by 
three  American  States,  and  (under  a  modified  form)  by  a  ne^i- 
bouring  British  Colony. 

The  first  legislative  body  which  ratified  their  demands  was 
that  of  Maine,  the  northernmost  of  the  New  England  States.. 
In  June  1851,  it  passed  an  Act  ^for  the  suppression  of  drinking^ 
*  houses  and  tippling  shops,'  of  which  the  following  are  the  cbief 
provisions:  —  (1.)  The  manufacturing,  selling,  and  fumidiiiy 
of  intoxicating  liquors  is  prohibited;  except  for  sacramental, 
medicinal,  chemical,  and  mechanical  purposes.  (2).  The  alco- 
holic liquors  required  for  the  above  purpose  may  only  be  sold 
by  one  agent  (who  must  not  be  the  keeper  of  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment) in  each  town.  This  agent  is  to  be  appointed  (with 
a  fixed  salary)  by  certain  municipal  authorities,  and  to  hand 
the  profits  of  the  sale  to  the  municipality.  (3.^  Fines  i 
imposed  for  every  illegal  sale  of  intoxicating  driuKS,  with  i 


prisonment  for  the  third  ofience.  (4.)  Liquors  kept  for 
may  be  seized  and  destroyed.  (5).  Premises  where  such  fiqnoiB 
are  suspected  to  be  concealed,  may  be  searched.  (6).  Dnmkarda 
are  to  be  arrested,  and  kept  in  custody,  till  they  disclose  the 
place  where  they  obtidned  the  liquor.  Thus  the  only  {e^  way 
in  which  an  inhabitant  of  JVIaine  can  procure  fermented  drink,  is 
by  importing  it  wholesale,  or  by  making  it  at  home.  The  use 
of  home-brewed  liquors  is  not  prohibited. 

Laws  substantially  identical  with  this  have  been  since  passed 
by  the  States  of  Vermont,  Bhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and 
Michigan,  and  by  the  Territory  of  Minnesota.  And  the  pro- 
posal for  similar  legislation  is  now  the  leading  question  at  issue 
in  the  elections  for  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other 
States  of  New  England.  In  March  last,  the  Maine  Law  was 
passed  by  the  legislative  body  of  New  York,  and  only  thtown 
out  by  the  veto  of  the  Governor.  An  Act  carrying  out  the  same 
policy,  in  a  less  stringent  way,  has  been  also  passed  by  the  adjacent 
English  Colony  of  New  Brunswick,  and  received  the  assent  of 
the  Crown  in  1852.  It  difiers  from  the  Maine  Law,  m  still 
permitting  the  sale  of  malt  liquors  and  cyder.  A  prohibitorjr 
law  of  the  same  kind  was  recently  rejected  by  a  bare  majmty 
in  the  Canadian  legislature.  In  addition  to  those  named  aboTe» 
the  American  States  of  Illinois  and  Ohio  have  forbidden  all 
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of  liquors  *  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises ; '  and  Iowa  has  pro* 
hibited  the  sale  by  the  glass  or  dram. 

The  first  impression  on  English  politicians^  when  they  hear 
the  doings  of  these  transatlantic  lawgivers,  must  be  a  kind  of 
incredulous  astonbhment.  The  notion  of  imposing  new  re* 
strictions  upon  trade  seems  so  alien  to  the  ideas  of  our  epoch, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  treat  it  as  something  absolutely  Utopian. 
It  will  therefore  be  neither  useless  nor  uninteresting  to  state  the 
arguments  which  have  persuaded  so  many  republican  common- 
w^ths  to  renounce  the  glorious  right  of  mtoxication ;  and  that» 
too,  in  the  mother  land  of  mint  julep  and  sherry  cobbler. 

Unquestionably  the  first  instinct  of  an  Anglo-Saxon,  both  in 
New  England  and  in  Old,  is  to  resist  any  extraneous  power, 
whether  calling  itself  King  or  Kaiser,  Pope  or  People,  which 
attempts  to  interfere  with  his  concerns,  or  to  forbid  his  coming 
and  going,  buying  and  selling  as  he  will.  The  advocates  of 
these  prohibitory  laws  were  therefore  assailed  at  once  with  the 
cry,  *  What  has  the  State  to  do  with  our  private  pleasures  ?  We 
^  are  free  Americans,  and  no  one  shall  hinder  us  from  dealing^ 
'  and  drinking  as  we  please.'  To  meet  this  clamour,  they  were 
forced  to  revert  to  the  first  principles  of  political  philosophy. 
They  were  required  to  prove  that  the  natural  liberty  of  man  is 
necessarily  limited  by  his  social  condition ;  and  tnat  society 
imposes  such  limitations,  either  to  protect  itself  against  evil,  or 
to  farther  the  ends  for  which  it  exists.  As  to  the  particular 
subject-matter  of  the  present  discussion, — the  right,  namely,  of 
buying  and  selling, — ^the  State  should  (they  allowed)  leave  it  free 
and  unrestricted,  whensoever  that  is  possible ;  and  most  States 
have  interfered  with  it  more  than  was  either  necessanr  or 
desirable.  But  still  there  are  certain  cases  where  all  civilised 
States  must  limit  it  by  legislation.  The  State  may  thus  interfere 
with  commerce,  either  to  raise  a  revenue  or  to  avert  a  danger. 
Examples  of  the  first  case  are  the  fetters  imposed  on  trade  by 
customs  and  excise ;  of  the  second,  the  restrictions  on  the  sale 
of  gunpowder,  and  the  laws  which  prevent  unqualified  persons 
from  exercising  the  business  of  a  medical  practitioner.  The 
r^ulations  to  which  the  vintner  and  tavern-keeper  are  subjected 
by  the  licence  system,  stand  on  both  these  grounds ;  being  en- 
forced partly  for  purposes  of  revenue,  partly  to  guard  against 
disorder.  And  it  is  especially  absurd  to  protest  against  the  right 
of  the  State  to  interfere  with  this  particular  branch  of  trade,  as 
if  such  interference  were  a  novelty.  For  the  law,  as  it  stands 
at  present,  not  only  interferes  therewith,  by  duties  on  the  import- 
ation of  wines  and  spirits,  by  excise  reflations,  and  by  various 
enactments  concerning  the  retail  busmess,  but  it  absolutely 
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prohibits  this  traffic  to  all  but  a  selected  few  among  its  citizens, 
specially  licensed  for  the  purpose.  Is  it  not  absurd,  then^  to 
demand  that  dram  shops,  created  by  the  law,  should  be  exempt 
&om  legislation  ? 

But  farther,  there  are  some  trades  to  which  the  State  applies 
not  restriction  merely,  but  prohibition.     Thus  the  business  of 
coining  money  is  utterly  suppressed  by  the  laws  of  all  civilised 
States ;  thus  the  opening  of  lotteries  is  a  commercial  speculation 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  England,     If  it  be  asked  on  what 
grounds  the  State  is  justified  in  annihilating  these  branches  of 
industry,  it  must  be  answered,  as  before,  that  society  may  put 
down  what  is  dangerous  to  itself;   salus  popuU  suprema  lex. 
Any  trade,  employment,  or  use  of  property,  detrimental  to  the 
life,  health,  or  order  of  the  people,  is  by  English  law  a  puhUe 
nuisance.     And  in  suppressing  it  the  State  assumes  the  right  of 
sacrificing  private  interests  to  the  public  good.     And  this,  not 
oidy  when  the  detriment  is  physical  or  economical^  but  also 
when  it  is  moral.     Thus,  unwholesome  graveyards  are  shut  up^ 
and  noisome  vitriol  works  pulled  down,  for  their   physical 
noxiousness;   private  coining  is  made  illegal  for  economical 
reasons ;  slave-trading,  lotteries,  cock-pits,  beargardens,  gam* 
bling-houses  *,  brothels,  and  obscene  print-shops,  are  prohibited 
on  moral  grounds.     Now  the  liquor  traffic,  and  particularly  the 
retail  branch  of  it,  is  a  public  nuisance  in  all  three  respects; 
both  physically,  economically,  and  morally.     By  its  phymcal 
consequences  it  causes  death  to  thousands ;  reduces  thousands 
more  to  madness  or  idiocy ;  and  afflicts  myriads  with  diseases 
involving  the  most  wretched  forms  of  bodily  and  mental  torture. 
Considered  in  its  economical  results,  it  impairs  the  national 
resources  by  destroying  a  large  amount  of  com,   which  is 
annually  distilled  into  spirits  f ;  and  it  indrrectiy  causes  three 

*  The  Attorney-general,  on  proposing  in  the  House  of  Commonfl^ 
(March  23.  1854)  the  new  measure  for  the  suppression  of  private 
gambling  houses,  (which  renders  it  penal  even  to  delay  the  entrance 
of  the  police  into  a  suspected  house)  gave  the  following  reason  for  the 
measure :  — *'  £very  day  brought  to  light  some  fresh  instance  of  young 
'  men  of  hope  and  promise  being  led  into  these  establishments,  and  in- 
*•  veigled  into  play,  by  which  they  were  made  the  dupes  of  designing 
'  persons,  their  fortunes  injured  or  rained,  and  their  proq[>ect8  in  life 
^  seriously  damaged.'  K  such  severe  enactments  are  justifiable,  to  save 
the  rich  and  educated  from  temptation,  it  is  hard  to  say,  why  the  poor 
and  ignorant  should  not  be  shielded  £^om  similar  danger  by  f^miliy 
protection. 

f  Paley  expresses  (in  his  Moral  Philosophy)  an  opinion  that  this 
distillation  of  com  is  criminal ;  because  it  is  a  wanton  destruction  of 
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foarthB  of  the  tflExadon  required  by  pauperism,  and  by  criminal 
prosecutions)  and  prison  expenses;  and  farther,  it  diminishes 
the  effective  industry  of  the  worldng  classes,  therdby  lessening 
the  amount  of  national  production.  Thirdly,  viewed  in  its 
mond  opecadoB,  it  is  the  cause  (as  we  have  previously  shown) 
of  two  thirds  of  the  crime  committed ;  it  lowers  the  intelligence, 
and  hinders  the  civilisation  of  the  people ;  and  it  leads  the  imen 
to  ill-treat  and  starve  their  families,  and  sacrifice  domestic 
comfort  to  riotous  debauchery. 

On  the  above  grounds,  it  is  contended  that  the  State  ought 
no  longer  to  content  itself  with  restricting  this  traffic,  but  ought 
to  suppress  it;  for  public  nuisances  should  not  be  regulated, 
but  removed.  And  it  is  predicted  that,  as  civilisation  advances, 
this  will  share  the  &te  of  some  other  moral  nuisances  (such  as 
lotteries  and  bear-gardens),  which  were  formerly  tolerated,  or 
even  enoourured,  but  which  are  now  prohibited  by  law. 

In  spite  of  these  arguments,  the  most  formidable  outcry  was 
raised  against  the  measure  demanded  by  the  Teatotalers.  It  was 
stigmatised  as  a  sumptuary  law,  interfering  in  a  man's  household 
oonoems;  although,  in  fact,  it  left  men  free  to  drink  what  they 
pleased,  and  only  forbade  them  to  sell  their  drink.  Itwasurged 
ako  that  persuasion,  not  legislation,  was  the  proper  cure  £or 
moral  evils ;  to  which  the  other  side  i^oined  that  persuasion 
bad  not  been  selied  on  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
It  was  also  allcg^  that  such  prohibitory  laws  were  '  unconsti- 
'  tutionaL'  This  question,  however,  was  settled  by  the  Supr^ne 
Court  of  the  Unitra  States,  which  has  the  power  of  disallowing 
laws  passed  by  anv  of  the  States  which  it  may  judge  contrary  to 
the  general  principles  of  the  constitution.  To  this  court  an 
iqipeal  was  made  aoainst  an  Act  passed  by  Massachusetts  to 
prohibit  the  retail  c^  spirits ;  when  the  court  decided  that  such 
enactments  were  perfectly  constitutionaL*  But  periiapstheobjec- 
tion  most  formidable  to  the  mind  of  New  Englanders,  was  the 
financial  argument.  What  is  to  become  of  the  revenue,  if 
we  cut  off  its  most  fruitful  branch  ?  It  was  answered,  that  the 
loss  caused  by  the  proposed  law  would  be  more  than  repaid  by 

that  which  €rod  designed  for  the  sostentation  of  human  life ;  on  the 
same  ground  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  the  owner  of  a  wheat-field 
to  set  it  on  fire  for  his  amusement.  It  is  calculated  that  the  grain 
annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  distillation  and 
malting  amounts  to  six  million  quarters,  and  would  feed  five  million 
pet^e.  The  grealer  part  of  the  nutriment  contained  in  this  quantity 
IS  entirely  lost 

*  See  6  Howard's  Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  U.  S., 
pp.  504—633. 
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the  saving  effected  through  Its  operations ;  for  that  the  expenses 
incurrred  in  maintaining  paupers  pauperised  by  intemperance, 
and  criminals  created  hj  intoxication^  exceeded  the  rerenue 
derived  by  the  American  States  from  the  duties  on  liquor.  So 
that  the  Govemmenty  in  maintaining  the  traffic,  was  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish. 

The  contest  lasted  about  ten  years  from  its  commencement, 
till  the  champions  of  temperance  gained  their  first  signal  victory 
in  the  passing  of  the  Maine  Act.  We  have  seen  now  rapid^ 
that  success  has  been  followed  by  similar  triumphs  in  the  adjacent 
States.  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  Hob 
policy  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  success. 
jBut  the  evidence  of  experience  seems,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  new  legislation,  at  least  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
The  violent  reaction  which  was  predicted  has  certainly  not  yet 
occurred.  On  the  contrary,  the  elections  which  took  place  after 
the  law  had  been  for  a  year  in  operation,  resulted  in  an  increased 
majority  for  its  maintenance.  And  the  legislature  again  elected 
in  1853,  has  confirmed  the  law  by  additional  provisions.  More- 
over, its  continued  popularity  appears  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  neighbouring  States  have,  one  after  another,  adopted  it  into 
their  code. 

The  statements  published  concerning  the  moral  improvement 
consequent  upon  the  passing  of  the  measure,  must  be  received  wifli 
caution^  as  they  proceed  from  its  warm  supporters.  The  mayor  of 
Portland  (the  capital  of  Maine)  asserts  that  the  number  of  persons 
imprisonea  has  diminished  fifty  per  cent.,  and  that  pauperism 
is  already  considerably  reduced.  We  learn  also  that  in  the 
winter  half  year  before  the  pasdng  of  the  Act,  there  were 
arrested  for  riotous  conduct  in  the  streets  of  Portland  S32 
persons ;  and  in  the  corresponding  half  year  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  only  152  persons.  We  are  also  told  that  a  new  jail  and 
almshouse  were  about  to  be  built  at  the  same  town  before 
the  Act,  which  now,  being  no  longer  wanted,  have  been  counter- 
manded. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  the  new  law  is  so  modt 
evaded  as  to  be  practically  inoperative.  This  allegation,  however, 
applies  principally  to  ifew  ferunswick.  And  the  Teatotalers 
urge,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  lukewarm  character  of 
the  law  passed  by  that  colony,  (which,  it  will  be'remembered^ 
forbids  the  sale  only  of  wine  and  spirits,^  offers  great  facilities  to 
evasion ;  for  a  publican  may  easilygive  his  customer  a  tumbler  of 
grog  under  the  name  of  porter.  The  Mwie  Law  must,  at  Icasty 
have  suppressed  all  public  tippling  houses ;  although  probably^ 
those  who  are  so  inclined  may  obtain  a  private  and  eurreptitioua 
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glaas  of  gin  from  some  illicit  store.  We  imagine  that  the  chief 
object  of  the  promoters  of  the  measure  was  to  remove  tempta- 
tion from  the  poor.  And  if  this  has  been  done,  it  matters  little 
that  those  who  are  determined  to  drink  can  gratify  their  pro- 
pensity in  secret.* 

The  political  success  of  their  brethren  in  America  has  led  the 
British  Teatotalers  to  imitate  their  tactics.  For  declamations 
on  the  sinfulness  of  alcohol,  an^  the  immorality  of  moderation, 
they  have  substituted  an  organised  agitation  for  the  suppression 
of  the  liquor  traffic.     ^  Guerre  aux  chdteaux,  Paix  aux  chaU' 

*  mihres^ — Peace  to  the  home-brewed,  and  war  to  the  gin-palace 
— is  no W'their  motto.  A  new  bond  of  imion  has  therefore  b  een 
ostablished,  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  nature  than  their 
ancient  creed.  Those  who  join  their  banner  will  be  no  longer 
required  to  forswear  temperate  indulgence,  or  to  take  the  vow 
of  water-worship.  It  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  folly  which 
has  hitherto  cast  ridicule  on  their  cause,  will  be  eliminated  by 
this  change  of  policy.  Last  year  a  society  was  established 
calling  itself  *  the  Alliance  for  the  Suppression  of  Traffic  in  In- 
^  toxicating  Liquors ';  f  and  this  has  been  already  joined  by  many 
who  have  never  signed  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  The 
practical  object  at  present  contemplated  is  to  abolish  the  retail 
trade  in  spirits;  but  the  Society  makes  no  secret  of  its  hopes 
ultimately  to  incorporate  all  the  prohibitions  of  the  Miune  Law 
into  the  JBritish  statute-book. 

*  We  have  lately  seen  a  private  letter  from  America,  which  states 
that,  since  the  passing  of  the  Maine  Act,  little  china  receptacles  for 
spirits  are  manufactured  at  Portland  in  the  shape  of  books,  and 
lettered  on  the  back  Prayer-book  or  Holy  Scriptures.  The  writer 
adds,  however,  that  he  has  not  himself  seen  these  bottles. 

f  This  is  hailed  by  the  following  characteristic  letter  from  the 
apostle  of  Irish  Temperance,  Father  Matthew :  — 

*  Mr  Djsab  Fmsio), 

*  With  rapture  I  hail  the  formation  of  the  '^  United 
'  «  Kingdom  Alliance  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Traffic  in  all  Intoxi- 

*  **  eating  Liquors.** 

*  Ilaboured  for  the  suppression  of  Intemperance,.until  I  sacriBcedmy 
'  bealth  and  little  property  in  the  glorious  cause.  My  labours,  with  the 
^  Divine  aid,  were  attended  with  partial  success.  The  effi)rts  of  indi- 
'  viduals,  however  zealous,  were  not  equal  to  the  mighty  task.  The 
'  United  Kingdom  Alliance  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  evil.  I  trust 
'  in  €(od,  the  associated  efforts  of  so  many  good  and  benevolent  men 
'  will  effectually  crush  a  monster  gorged  with  human  gore. 

'  My  dear  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  devoted  Friend, 

'  Theobald  Matthew. 
«  To  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.' 
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Few  disinterested  persons  wooM  deny,  m  face  dT  the  evidence 
which  we  have  adduced,  that  the  peaceable  aeeomi^hment  of 
such  a  revolution  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  cooBtrj.  Tet  we 
mast  remember  that  the  enormous  revenue  derived  hj  tiie  State 
from  intoxicating  liquors  cannot  be  suddenly  abandoned  by  tfais 
country,  as  it  can  by  the  small  and  unbnrdened  commonwealths 
of  the  American  Federation.  It  is  most  true  that  money  ought 
not  to  be  weighed  for  one  moment  against  moraBty.  But 
nevertheless,  the  proposal  to  subtract  fifteen  millioBS*  from  liie 
budget  would,  we  fear,  render  our  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
exceedingly  slow  to  perceive  the  force  of  moral  evidaice.  More 
especially  as  the  compensation  for  this  loss  of  revenue^  wlndi 
the  American  States  expect  to  find  in  the  £minutkm  of  tiieir 
expenses  for  pauperism  and  crime^  would  not  mudi  boiefit  our 
public  treasury ;  since  our  poor  rates,  and  great  port  of  eor 
criminal  expenditure,  fall  not  on  the  Crown  but  on  local 
resources.  The  revenue  would,  however,  na  doubt  receive  a 
compensation  of  a  different  kind,  in  the  increased  consumption 
o£  custom-paying  and  exdsable  artides,  wfaidi  wonM  be  pmv 
chased  by  the  money  saved  from  the  clutches  of  the  pnbman. 
Tet  the  experiment  is  on  too  great  a  scale  to  be  hazarded  hastily. 
The  progress  must  be  graducJ,  in  order  to  be  safe.  There  is, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  new« 
bom  agitation  should  meet  with  too  rapid  a  success^  when  we 
remember  the  powerful  interests  by  which  it  is  opposed.  It  is 
dear  that  no  legislation  on  the  subject  could  be  even  attempted, 

*  The  total  revenue  derived  from  intoxicating  Uquors  of  all  de- 
scriptions, (according  to  the  annual  finance  aocounta  for  the  year 
ending  January  5. 1854),  in  the  year  1853  was  as  follows : — 

Spirits,  Foreign  and  Colonial    -  -    2,689^S24 


» 


Home  made      -  -  -    6,864,449 


Total  on  Spirits       -  *  .  di5^3,77a 

Malt 5,418,417 

Hops     .  -  •  .  .       440,578 

Total  on  Malt  and  Hops      -            -  5,858,995 

Wine 1,924,972 


Total  Duty  in  185^  -  •      jei7,337,740 

Of  this  about  fifken  millions  would  be  lost  by  the  passing  of  a 
*  Maine  Law.'  ^ 
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in  this  country,  till  it  was  demanded  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
people.  Meanwhile  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that  full  discussion 
of  the  question  which  will  be  elicited  by  pressing  it  on  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  Every  one  must  rejoice  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  convince  the  masses  of  the  penalties  which 
they  entail  upon  themselves  by  intemperance.  Nor  can  we 
condemn  the  attempt  to  persuade  the  English  constituencies  to 
restnnn  themselves  by  law  from  a  brutalising  self-indulgenc^ 
whereto  th^  are  proved  by  the  report  of  every  Election  com- 
mittee to  be  so  lamentably  addicted.  If  such  efforts  fail,  they 
leave  the  people  no  worse  than  they  found  them.  If  they 
succeed,  they  make  them  wiser  and  better. 

One  caution,  however,  we  will  add.  The  working  classes  are 
now  attracted  to  the  tippling  house  by  finding  there  (what  they 
sddom  find  at  home)  Doth  comfort  and  amusement;  in  the 
shape  of  well-lighted  rooms,  newspapers,  and  social  intercourse. 
Now  all  these  uiings  might  be  supplied  them  without  ale  or  gin. 
We  would  therefore  urge  upon  the  benevolent  agitators  who  seek 
to  suppress  the  ale-house  and  tiie  gin-palace,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
Tidinff  the  poor  with  public  reading  rooms  and  coffee-houses, 
firee  hbraries  and  museums,  cheap  concerts  and  exhibitions  for 
the  winter  season;  and  open  parks,  zoological  gardens,  and 
cricket  grounds  for  the  summer.  If  in  the  petitions  for  restric- 
tive legislation  which  they  are  now  preparing,  they  would  incor- 
porate proposals  for  supplying  innocent  recreation  to  the  people, 
they  would  obtain  a  far  more  extensive  support  £rom  those 
whom  they  desire  to  benefit,  but  who  now  too  often  regard  all 
enactments  tending  to  the  promotion  of  public  morality,  as  the 
tyrannical  interference  of  the  rich  with  the  amusements  of  the 
poor. 

With  this  proviso,  we  wish  God  speed  to  the  diampions  of 
Temperance.  In  these  days,  there  is  more  reason  than  ever  to 
welcome  every  means  which  may  tend  to  refine  and  elevate  the 
democracy  of  England.  They  who  are  carelessly  indifferent  to 
ihe  welfare  of  their  brethren,  and  feel  no  Christian  sympathy  in 
their  moral  progress,  should  now  promote  it,  if  only  from  sdfish 
motives.  The  political  changes  which  are  looming  in  thd 
distance,  whatever  shape  they  may  take,  cannot  fail  to  give 
added  power  to  the  poor.  As  years  pass  on,  the  Sovereign 
People  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  absolute  in  its 
sovereignty.  If  Lemuel  was  right,  it  would  be  best  for  all 
parties  that  King  Demos  should  be  a  water-drinker.    And  in  the 

5 respect  of  his  reign,  the  rich  have  assuredly  every  reason  to 
esire  an  appeal  from  Demos  drunk  to  Demos  sober. 


80  Hermanris  j^schylus.  Julj, 


Abt.  III.  —  jtEschyli    Tragoddics.      Becensnit  Godofredus 
HsBMAKKUS.     2  Tols.     Leipzig:  1852. 

Tn  venturing  to  pass  an  unfavourable  judgment  on  this  woric, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  we  are  animated  by  no 
prejudice  against  continental  scholarship.  Few  educated  men, 
we  should  hope,  would  be  found  at  the  present  day  to  acknow- 
ledge such  a  feeling.  Whatever  may  have  been  Ae  case  sixty 
years  ago,  the  imputation  of  being  ^  sadly  to  seek  in  Greek ' 
is  now  much  more  applicable  to  the  EngUsh  than  to  the  Ger- 
mans. Even  Porson  himself,  were  he  among  us  again,  would 
scarcely,  we  think,  hazard  a  repetition  of  the  taimt,  in  the  face 
of  the  schools  of  philology  and  exegesis  which  have  arisen  since 
his  time,  mainly  through  the  zeal  and  energy  of  foreign  labourers : 
at  any  rate,  he  has  left  no  successor  who  could  take  it  up  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  ridicule.*     For  Hermann  in  particular 

*  We  observe  with  satisfaction  that  another  attempt  is  being  made 
lo  establish  a  Philological  Journal  in  England.  Its  title  is  the  '  Jour- 
•  '  nal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology/  so  that  it  includes  not  only 
philology,  commonly  so  called,  in  its  widest  sense,  but  biblical  and 
patristic  exegesis,  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  The  prospectus  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  to  appear  three  times  a  year  at  Cambridge,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  resident  managing  committee.  The  locale 
is  certainly  well  chosen,  as  no  other  place  in  England  can  boast  a 
numerous  and  compact  body  of  residents  devoted  to  philological  pur- 
suits :  and  the  names  of  the  Committee  are  such  as  to  afford  every 
hope  that  the  effort  made  will  be  thoroughly  vigorous  and  wdl  sus- 
tained. One  of  them,  Mr.  Mayor,  of  St  John's  College,  has  recently 
distinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of  a  school  edition  of  Juve- 
nal, which,  for  really  ripe  scholarship,  extensive  acquaintance  with 
Latin  literature,  and  familiar  knowledge  of  continental  criticism, 
ancient  and  modem,  is  unsurpassed,  we  do  not  say  among  English 
fichool  books,  but  among  English  editions  generally.  The  first  num- 
ber, published  last  March,  contains  several  papers  of  great  interest, 
some  rather  elaborate,  others  partaking  of  the  nature  of  '  Notes  and 
•*  Queries.'  An  article  of  the  former  class,  on  Lucretius,  by  Mr. 
Mnnro,  of  Trinity  College,  induces  us  to  hope  that  ^  the  greatest  of 
^  extant  Latin  poets'  may  ere  long  find  an  English  editor  not  un- 
wortliy  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Lachmann.  Foreign  philological 
periodicals  are  laid  under  requisition,  materials  being  extracted  or 
abstracted  from  several  of  them,  while  a  resume  of  the  contents  of 
all  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Number.  Germany,  we  trust,  will  not 
be  slow  to  return  the  compliment  In  the  Second  Number,  which  has 
just  appeared,  a  paper  on  Mr.  Grote's  view  of  the  Sophists^  and 
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we  have  long  cherished  the  most  unfeigned  respect^  as  one  who» 
years  before  his  deaths  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  scho- 
lars of  his  generation.     When  every  deduction  has  been  made 
on  account  of  the  rashness  of  youths  or  the  over-subtlety  of  age> 
it  must  be  confessed  that  hardly  any  one  has  done  so  much  for 
the  study  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  not  to  mention  his  services, 
however  desultorily  rendered,  to  other  departments  of  classical 
literature,  and  especially  to  Greek  grammar  as  such.      His 
JSophocks  is,  in  our  judgment,  his  most  successful  effort,  as  a 
specimen  of  textual  and  explanatory  criticbm  combined ;  though 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  keep  his  hand  too  long 
on  the  tablet,  and  efface  by  additional  touches  in  the  later 
editions  of  the  plajrs  some  of  the  features  which  gave  most 
value  to  the  earlier,    ^schylus  had  already  derived  considerable 
benefit  from  him  when  the  present  publication  appeared.     His 
Observationes    CriticiB,  so  long  ago   as   1798,  though  full  of 
things  which  were  rejected  by  his  own  maturer  judgment  no 
less  than  by  that  of  subsequent  editors,  contributed  midnly  in 
at  least  one  memorable  instance  (that  of  the  xofifios  in  the 
ChoepliarcB)  to  the    restoration  of  order  and  harmony  where 
all  before  was  chaos  and  unintelligible  discord.     His  review  of 
Miiller's  Eumenides^   though  it  may  have  failed  to  discredit 
the  antiquarian  or  sesthetical  value  of  the  work  against  which 
it  was  directed,  was  probably  of  more  substantive  importance 
as  a  critique  on  the  text  of  the  play  than  any  regular  edition. 
A  few  unquestionable  corrections  of  passages  in  the  extant 
plays  are  scattered  up  and  down  the    Opuscula,   which  also 
contun  various  dissertations  on  the  lost  dramas,  uniting  the 
minute  sagacity  of  a  verbal  emendator  with  something  of  the 
imagination  of  a  reconstructive  artbt     A  complete  edition  of 
jS^schylus  was  understood  to  have  been  the  labour  of  his  life 
— the  point  to  which  his  earliest  and  latest  studies,  however 
widely  extended,  alike  converged.     He  regarded  it  as  his  own 
ground;  and  the  rough  langui^e  in  which  he  occasionally  broke 
silence  to  warn  off  trespassers,  tar  from  being  generally  resented, 
was  accepted  by  common  consent  as  evidence  of  legitimate  pro- 
prietorship.     If  the  disappointment  b  great,  it  is  precisely 
because  the  hopes  were  h^h.     We  supposed  that  Hermann 
could  tell  us  more  about  JSschylus  than  any  other  man ;  and 
now  that  the  oracle  has  spoken,  it  is  mortifying  to  find  so  much 

another  on  the  Martyrdom,  are  the  chief  pieces  de  resistance.  We 
recommend  the  undertaking  strongly  to  the  support  of  our  classical 
readeri. 

VOL.  C.  KO.  cciir.  0 
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that  we  should  gladlj  forget,  and  so  little  that  we  should  care 
to  remember. 

We  are  aware  that  even  this  expression  of  disappointment, 
though  the  feelings  from  which  it  springs  are  those  of  prerious 
gratitude  and  admiration,  may  appear  to  some  no  less  nn* 
reasonable  than  undutiful.  Mr.  Paley,  in  the  preface  to  the 
new  edition  of  his  Eumenides — one  of  a  series  which  we  desire 
in  passing  to  commend  to  the  best  attention  of  our  readers — 
has  ah-eady  anticipated  such  a  complaint  as  we  haye  taken  up(m 
ourselves  to  make.  *  Video,'  he  says,  *  non  defuturoe,  qui  cum 
'  nostri  poetae  reliquias  tanquam  ab  altero  ^scukpio  e  mortuis 
'  excitatas  expectassent,  nunc  inani  spe  decepti  iniquhis  in 
'  magnum  virum  invehantur.  Quod  potuit  iDe  efficere,  et 
'  quantum  humanse  doctrinae  ooncessum  erat,  ut  quse  vel  in 

*  linguas  ac  metri  leges  peccata,  yel  contra   poetie  mentem 
'  mutata  a  librariis  sibi  yiderentur  indicaret,  id  quidem  offidum 

*  .^chylo  scite  et  diligenter  prsestitisse  putandus  est :  quod  non 
^  potuit,  ut  amissa  reyocaret,  yitiala  in  integrum  certa   ccm- 

*  jectura  ubique  restitueret,  judicio  in  omnibus  probo  nee  postea 

*  ab  aliis  in  dubium  yocando  uteretur,  haec  ab  eo  sani  homines 

*  non  flagitabant.'  For  ourselyes,  we  haye  only  to  deny  the 
positions  on  which  this  counter  plea  is  based.  No  one,  so  far 
as  we  know,  eyer  expected  Hermann  to  achieve  impossibilities, 
to  restore  every  passage  with  infallible  certiunty,  or  to  pass 
irreversible  judgments  on  every  controverted  point.  What  wae 
expected  was,  that  his  would  be  the  edition  of  ^schylus, 
surpassing  those  of  his  predecessors  in  proportion  to  the  pre- 
eminence of  his  rank  in  the  literary  hierarchy,  and  the  jnto- 
tractedness  of  the  labour  bestowed.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
he  has  exposed  and  corrected  what  he  conceived  to  be  at  variance 
with ^ the  language,  the  metre,  or  the  sense:  but  we  cannot 
accept  this  result  as  a  measure  of  the  capacity  of  human  learn- 
ing, or,  indeed,  as  anything  more  than  is  commonly  performed 
by  every  editor  of  a  classical  author,  however  insignificant.  The 
question  is,  whether  his  conceptions  of  the  evils  and  their 
remedies  are  such  as  would  commend  themselves  to  oth^ 
critics  as  right;  and  to  this  we  hope  to  give  some  answer 
as  we  proceed.  If  we  admit  that  even  the  most  eminent 
scholars  are  not  to  be  judged  by  a  transcendental  standard,  we 
contend  no  less  that  even  the  most  eminent  scholars  are  not  to 
b^  allowed  to  give  laws  to  themselves. 

.With  regarf  to  the  general  requisites  for  an  edition  of 
^schylus  there  can  hardly  be  much  difference  of  opinion.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  author,  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  any,  is  that 
'^e,  more  than  most  of  the  classics,  requires  and  repays  labour ; 
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the  labour  of  constituting  the  text,  and  the  labour  of  in- 
terpreting it.  The  history  of  JEschylean  criticism  alone  might 
form  a  moderately  ^zed  volume.  Even  within  the  last  fifty 
years  great  advances  have  been  made.  The  celebrated  Glasgow 
.^chylus,  though  not  what  Person  would  have  made  it,  was 
deservedly  accepted  at  the  time  as  a  standard  text;  but  no 
one  now  would  dream  of  reprinting  it.  For  the  reformation 
which  has  since  been  made,  we  have  to  thank  not  only  the 
sagacity  of  the  critic,  but  the  industry  of  the  collator.  Till 
very  lately,  the  original  text,  as  generally  received,  the  corpus 
vile  on  which  editors  made  their  experiments,  was  not  the 
text  of  the  MSS.,  but  the  text  as  arranged  by  the  early  editors, 
Tumebus  and  YettorL  The  MSS.  had  indeed  been  examined, 
not  only  by  those  editors,  but  by  subsequent  scholars :  but  the 
collations  were  yery  imperfect  and  not  always  acted  upon,  even 
when  everything  was  to  be  gained  by  attendmg  to  them.  Even 
Wellauer's  edition,  which  deserves  to  be  conunemorated  as  the 
first  systematic  attempt  to  construct  a  text  upon  external 
evidence,  is  not  to  be  trusted  as  an  exponent  of  the  authority 
to  which  it  appeals;  while  Blomfield's  apparcitus  criticus  is 
nearly  valueless,  except  as  regards  some  of  the  inferior  copies* 
The  great  desideratum  of  all,  a  scrupulously  accurate  examina- 
tion of  the  oldest  MS.,  the  Medicean,  can  only  now  be  said  to 
have  been  achieved,  the  collation  made  for  Weigel  in  1827, 
though  an  improvement  upon  Salvini's  in  the  last  century,  being 
disfigured  by  a  singular  inadvertency  on  the  part  of  the  scholar 
undertaking  it,  who  allowed  his  readers  to  suppose  that  the 
MS.  sanctioned  certain  novelties  in  the  edition  (Schiitz's),  with 
which  he  unfortunately  chose  to  compare  it  Whether  it  will 
be  necessary  to  subject  the  other  MSS.  to  an  equally  searching 
investigation  is  itself  a  disputed  point,  which  has  been  already 
ruled  in  one  way  at  Leyden,  and  in  another  at  Leipsic^  In 
strictness  of  procedure,  experiment  ought  to  begin  only  where 
observation  ends :  practically,  however,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
critics  should  have  called  in  the  aid  of  conjecture  before  they 
had  exhausted  manuscript  resources.  The  result  is  that  much 
is  constantiy  done  that  requires  to  be  undone  again ;  but  much 
also  remains  unshaken.    In  not  a  few  cases  the  true  reading  has 

*  Cobet  (Oratio  de  Arte  Interpretandi,  pp.  105-6.),  declares  his 
positive  conviction  that  all  the  MSS.  of  iCschylus  may  be  shown  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Medicean  copy,  which  consequently  he 
thinks  the  only  one  worth  consulting.  Haupt,  on  the  other  hand, 
(Hermann,  vol.  i.  p.  ix.)  speaks  of  three  MSS.  (the  Venetian,  the 
Florentine,  and  the  Neapolitan)  as  belonging  to  a  different  family. 
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been  found  to  have  been  actually  anticipated  by  the  *  divination' 
of  the  philologer ;  in  other  instances,  his  conjectures  maintain 
their  own  ground,  not  weakened,  if  not  confirmed,  by  subsequent 
discovery.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  which  of  these  two 
constituent  powers  has  contributed  more  during  the  period  we 
are  speaking  of  to  the  restoration  of  JEschylus'  genuine  text, 
where  both  have  done  so  much.  In  themselves  they  are 
perfectly  harmonious,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  human  one- 
sidedness  rarely  allows  them  to  be  wielded  by  the  same  in- 
dividual, so  that  we  have  to  balance  the  acuteness  of  a  Blomfield 
against  the  scrupulousness  of  a  Klausen,  and  obtfun  a  tertium 
quid  different  from  either.  For  ihk  future,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  it  is  to  conjecture  we  must  midnly  look  to  teach  us  what 
JEschjlus  wrote  in  the  many  passages  where  *  time,  and  chance, 
'  and  worser  ignorance '  have  effaced  his  autograph.  Manu- 
script stores  are  essentially  finite ;  conjecture,  even  when  most 
strictly  limited  to  the  materials  placed  before  it,  is  nearly  in- 
exhaustible. The  more  obvious  restorations  have  been  made 
already ;  indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if  the  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years  that  have  passed  since  ^schylus  became  the 
property  of  a  reading  age  had  not  effected  at  least  thus  much ; 
though  even  there,  from  time  to  time,  accident  reveals  to  us 
something  which  was  lying  all  the  while  close  to  the  surface. 
But  operations  may  still  be  carried  on  further  underground: 
palseography  has  as  yet  done  little  for  us,  compared  with  what 
it  might  do  if  once  it  were  studied  systematically,  as  the  Leyden 
school  of  critics  would  recommend:  and  any  one  who  would 
combine  the  comprehensive  research  of  the  German  archaeo- 
logists with  that  practised  textual  acumen  which  they  wanted 
or  disdained,  might,  we  are  persuaded,  produce  results  which 
would  be  as  informing  to  the  disciples  of  Hermann  as  to  those 
of  Muller. 

If  we  have  hitherto  dwelt  exclusively  on  the  text  of  udBschylus, 
its  condition  and  its  requirements,  it  is  not  that  we  wish  to 
undervalue  the  other  great  department  of  editorial  duty,  that 
of  interpretation.  Strange,  indeed,  it  would  be  if  the  language 
of  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  classic  authors  were 
really  of  more  importance  than  the  matter — the  husk  than  the 
kernel  which  it  contains :  strange,  too,  if  in  au  edition  of  one 
confessedly  among  the  most  difficult  of  Greek  writers,  the  text 
alone  should  require  attention,  while  the  meaning  might  safely 
be  left  to  make  itself  clear  to  the  reader.  In  fact,  as  we  have 
just  hinted,  a  deep  and  thoughtful  insight  into  the  sense  of 
JEschylus  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  only  to  determine  what 
his  words  are  likely  to  have  been.     Many  a  rash  and  confident 
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giiess  would  have  been  spared  if  its  promulgator  had  onlj  taken 
pains  carefully  to  consider  the  passage  which  be  proposed  to 
amend,  to  observe  the  comparative  significance  of  each  mem 
ber  of  the  sentence,  and  even  of  each  word,  as  indicated  by- 
its  order,  and  to  examine  the  connexion  of  the  sentiment  with 
that  of  the  speech  or  strophe  of  which  it  forms  a  part  Nor  are 
there  wanting  instances  where  verbal  results,  which  critical 
sagacity,  though  disciplined  by  palaeography,  might  have  looked 
for  in  vain,  have  suggested  themselves  to  a  mind  enabled  by 
experience  and  sympathy  to  realise  the  type  on  which  the 
author  was  working.  But  we  are  discussing  ^schylus  with 
reference  to  Hermann;  an^  Hermann's  annotations  unfor- 
tunately cannot  be  called  exegeticaL  This  is  indeed  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  we  have  conceived  ourselves  entitled  to 
express  our  disappointment  with  them.  It  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  there  was  some  reason  to  argue  ci  fortiori  from 
Sophocles  to  ^schylus,  and  expect  that  an  editor,  who  had  at- 
tempted with  success  an  explanation  of  most  of  the  obscurities  in 
the  easier  writer,  would  undertake  to  deal  with  those  presented 
by  the  more  diflScult  In  general  he  has  not  chosen  to  do  so. 
His  notes  are  little  more  than  a  series  of  decrees  about  the  text, 
not  unlike  DindorTs,  except  that  the  legislative  'scribendum' 
is  occasionally  exchanged  for  the  executive  '  scripsL'  Some- 
times he  is  at  the  pains  to  translate,  though  he  rarely  enters  into 
arguments  to  vindicate,  his  own  conjectural  readings.  Some- 
times, too,  he  has  a  grammatical  or  lexicographical  note,  which 
reminds  us  of  his  better  manner,  discussing  a  word  or  analysing 
a  phrase.  But  a  commentary  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
— '  commentarius,  quem  vocant  perpetuus,'  as  Elmsley  said, — 
he  has  not  written.  Possibly  the  scoffs  levelled  by  the  Miiller 
school  at  *  notes  of  the  ordinary  sort,'  induced  him  to  maintain 
as  a  point  of  honour  what  may  ori^nally  have  been  as  much 
a  matter  of  accident  as  one  of  principle.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  determination,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce it  an  unhappy  one.  In  the  comparatively  few  instances 
where  be  has  written  an  exegetical  note,  we  are  sometimes  in- 
clined to  question  his  judgment ;  but  we  should  certidnly  have 
wished  to  see  that  judgment  exercised  more  frequently.  As  it 
is,  there  is  something  mortifying  and  almost  irritating  in  fol- 
lowing him  through  such  a  play  as  the  Choephor<B  (on  the 
Agamemnon  he  is  much  more  explicit)  without  hearing  a  word 
About  the^reat  majority  of  the  questions  which  an  interpreter 
might  be  expected  to  answer.  He  may  have  thought  that  the 
exegetical  part  of  the  work,  as  a  whole,  had  been  sufficientlv 
performed  oy  Schiitz,  on  whom  be  seems  to  have  looked  with 
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some  respect,  possibly  from  early  association  ;  but  why  did  he 
not  say  that  he  wished  to  be  understood  as  agreeing  with  his 
meritorious  but  tedious  predecessor  in  all  cases  where  dissent 
was  not  expressed  ?  Questionable  as  the  preference  would  have 
been^  as  against  E^lausen,  the  commentator  of  all  others  (we 
borrow  the  language  of  our  southern  contemporary*)  *  who  has 
^  entered  into  the  spirit^  and  laboured  to  unravel  the  thoughts, 
^  of  his  author^'  the  course  pursued  would  at  any  rate  have  been 
intelligible.  As  it  is^  Hermann  has^  to  say  the  least,  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  regarded  the  whole  duty  of 
an  interpreter  with  a  contempt  which  cannot  but  recoil  on  ita 
subject  Felicity  in  textual  criticism  is  a  rare  gift,  the  absence 
of  which  need  not  derogate  from  the  sterling  value  of  an  edition, 
as  Klausen's  example  shows :  painstaking  and  thoughtful  exe- 
gesis is  a  requisite  for  every  day  use,  such  as  every  annotatoris 
bound  to  provide.  Hermann  has  neglected  the  safer  course: 
has  he  succeeded  in  the  more  periloud  ? 

One  important  admission  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  make  it 
the  outset  As  exhibiting  the  MSS.  data  for  the  formation  of 
a  correct  text,  this  edition  is  superior  to  any  that  have  preceded 
it.  It  gives  us,  for  the  first  time,  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
satisfactory  collation  of  the  Medicean  MS.  throughout,  an  office 
which  Franz  had  already  performed  in  part  in  his  Greek  and 
German  Oresteia,  The  readings  of  the  inferior  copies  are  also 
presented,  some  of  them  from  collations  or  excerpta  made  for 
the  purpose:  and  three  MSS.  of  separate  plays  (the  Suppluxsy 
the  Prometheus^  and  the  Septem  contra  Thebas),  none  of  them 
of  any  great  value,  have  been  examined  for  the  first  time.  A 
full  account  of  these  MSS.  authorities  is  given  in  the  preface, 
which  is  written  by  Maurice  Haupt,  Hermann's  son-in-law  and 
literary  executor.  We  wbh  we  could  say  as  much  for  the 
completeness  of  the  work  as  a  resume  of  the  suggestions  of 
former  scholars  —  the  other  section,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of  the 
historical  department  of  textual  critidsnu  In  this  re^)ect  it 
does  at  once  too  much  and  too  little.  We  hear  a  good  deal  of 
Schiitz,  most  of  whose  conjectures,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  interpretations,  the  world  has  long  since  agreed  to  forget 
Blomfield,  too,  occupies  rather  a  disproportionate  place,  being 
not  only  mentioned  frequently,  but  occasionally  glanced  at  with 
an  indirect  dexterity  of  allusion  which  presumes,  as  it  betrays^ 
such  knowledge  as  only  a  rival  is  likely  to  possess.  Whether 
the  Bbhop  of  London  has  more  cause  to  feel  iflattered  or 
aggrieved  by  this  persevering  attention,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say: 

•  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  375. 
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even  a  casual  reader,  however,  may  perceive  that  he  is  singled 
out  for  disparagement,  as  a  representative  of  English  scholar- 
ship, and  in  particular  as  a  follower  of  Porson.    That  great  man 
himself,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  is  repeatedly  adverted  to 
with  an  asperity  which  argues  ill  for  Hermann's  magnanimity, 
and  sometimes  discredits  his  judgment.      Thus,  in  a  note  on 
Affanu  713.  (here,  as  elsewhere,  we  follow  Hermann's  own 
numeration),  he  says,  *  Forsonus  ajcaaKoiop  S*  edidit,  quem  omnes 
^  secuti  sunt :  Forsonus  enim  si  praesul  soloecismum  facit,  quis 
^  non  redamtruet  olli  ? '  and  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  a  canon 
of  his  own,  confirming  it  by  an  arbitrary  correction  of  a  passage 
at  variance  with  it :  while  on  v.  817.  of  the  same  play  he  rejects 
one  of  Forson's  most  self-evident  corrections  with  a  similar 
sneer  at  the  i^plause  with  which  it  has  been  greeted — '  Inu tills 
^  est  ista  conjectura,  obsequium  ridiculum.'     On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  distinguish  very  few  references,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
anything  which  has  appeared  in  the  last  twenty  years.     This, 
of  course,  was  to  a  certain  extent  inevitable.     The  SuppKces, 
as  Hanpt  informs  us,  is  the  only  play  which  had  been  finally 
prepared  for  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death :  the  notes  on 
some,  at  least,  of  the  others  were  evidently  written  much  earlier 
— judging  from  internal  evidence  we  should  say  between  1820 
and  1830,  not  long  after  the  appearance  of  Blomfield's  various 
editions.    But  it  is  clear  that  he  occasionally  did  alter  what  he 
had  then  written,  sometimes  inserting  second  thoughts  of  his 
own,  and  those  not  alwavs  the  best,  sometimes  incorporating  the 
remarks  of  others.     Where  he  refers  to  a  book  on  one  passage, 
we  may  fairlv  presume  that  he  looked  at  it,  however  slightly,  on 
others ;  so  that  he  must  be  supposed  to  ignore  what  he  does  not 
mention.      As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  find  that  he 
scarcely  ever  acknowledges  the  existence  of  subsequent  critics, 
except  to  note  their  coincidence  with  hi&  own  unpubUshed  views: 
and  even  th^^e,  as  Mr.  Paley  has  shown,  his  attention  is  some- 
times at  fault     It  is  little  to  say  that  he  constantly  passes  over 
sub  sileniio  conjectures  far  exceeding  his  own  in  plausibility, 
such  as  Faley's  aaxrxjfi  for  alrxri  in  Choeph.  56.,  or  Linwood's 

MJmw Xrtav  for  h  to  iraw e?/co)v  in  Eum.  1024. :  yet 

this  would  be  enough  greatly  to  detract  from  the  utility  of  an 
edition  laying  claim  to  completeness.  But  there  are  cases 
where  he  betrays  no  consciousness,  in  text  or  notes,  of  unques- 
tioned or  unquestionable  restorations,  such  as  it  would  be  equally 
perilous  to  /m  editor's  reputation  to  challenge  and  to  pass  by. 
The  most  glaring  instance  of  this  kind  is  in  ^^am.  1081.,  where 
Dindorf 's  emendation,  made  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
accepted  universally,  icoifia  for  koL  Bopla,  is  absolutely  ignored. 
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and  7^  8o/>4  an  infelicitous  guess  of  his  own^  proposed  ori- 
ginally in  the  appendix  to  Humboldt's  yersion,  enthroned  in  the 
text.  From  the  stress  which  he  lajs  in  his  note  on  die 
absence  of  the  Kal  as  an  advantage  peculiar  to  his  own  reading, 
we  are  inclined  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  at  the  time  aware 
of  anything  better:  but  it  is  simply  maryellous  that  in 
retouching,  as  he  evidently  did,  his  notes  on  the  play,  he  should 
have  been  guilty  of  so  flagrant  an  omission.  Mother  cor- 
rection, equally  certain,  though  of  later  date,  of  which,  as 
the  reviewer  of  Franz's  book  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbucher,  be 
must  have  been  aware,  but  of  which  his  notes  contain  no 
mention,  is  Franz  and  Ahrens'  kXvts  Si  y&  yOovioav  re  rifjuii, 
for  ra  x^ovlxov  rsrificu  (the  original  reading  of  the  Med.  MS., 
altered  by  a  later  hand  into  TBrifigyai) :  and  this  when  he  has 
actually  thought  it  worth  while  to  repudiate  rinjpd,  his  original 
conjecture,  ingenious  as  it  is,  and  accepted  by  most  of  the 
later  editors,  who  wrote  before  the  discovery  of  the  true  read- 
ing, in  favour  of  another  fancy  of  far  less  plausibility,  irporifio. 
Of  course  in  censuring  the  shortcomings  of  a  posthumous  work, 
which  was  never  subjected  to  a  final  revision,  we  must  always 
be  more  or  less  judging  in  the  dark :  but  we  think  we  can  see 
that  this  contemptuous  want  of  deference  to  the  labours  of  his 
younger  brethren  was  as  much  the  result  of  design  as  of 
accident.  Innovating  as  was  his  spirit,  he  did  not  choose 
entirely  to  disconnect  himself  from  those  who  preceded  him : 
Schtitz,  as  we  have  said,  he  treats  with  decency  and  atten- 
tion: to  Auratus  he  more  than  once  {Agam.  900.  1396.) 
assigns  a  preeminence  which  does  not  seem  to  us  altogether 
merited:  and  on  one  unhappy  occasion  {Agam.  1131.)  he 
adopts  a  conjecture  of  Canter's,  which  our  respect  for  that 
father  of  -ffischylean  criticism  would  have  led  us  to  bury  in 
oblivion,  changing  Oipfiovovsy  a  word  unmistakeably  genuine, 
into  Oip/JLOP  oisf  and  thus  making  Cassandra  talk  of  pressing 
her  glowing  ear  (1 !)  to  earth.  But  in  his  own  generation  he 
preferred  to  stand  alone  as  a  restorer  of  the  text  of  -ffischylus : 
the  process  was  to  go  on  exclusively  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Leipsic  Augusteum,  and  the  re-edified  marble  was  to  be  in- 
scribed with  no  name  but  his.  '  Godofredus  Hermannus  sic 
*  cogitavit.' 

There  is  indeed  no  lack  of  material  for  estimating  Her- 
mann's own  labours  on  the  text.  His  notes  consist  almost 
entirely  of  verbal  criticism,  for  the  most  part  very  briefly  ex- 
pressed, and  the  volume  which  contains  them  is  one  of  674 
octavo  pages,  printed  in  small  type.  So  far  as  bulk  goes, 
so  one  need  be  otherwise  than  satisfied  with  this  work   of 
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a  life-time.  We  doubt  whether  any  previous  critic  —  ex- 
cept those  whose  prurigo  corrigendi  has  been  their  infamy 
rather  than  their  fame,  —  has  attempted  so  complete  a  re- 
construction. He  may  fairly  be  said,  in  language  which  we 
have  heard  employed  eulogistically,  to  have  made  ^schylus  a 
new  book.  These  alterations,  nearly  without  an  exception,  are 
incorporated  into  the  text,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
first  Tolume.  The  result  is  a  recension  which  differs  as  much 
from  DindorTs  (we  are  speaking  of  Dindorf 's  first  edition,  not 
of  that  of  1851,)  as  DindorTs  mfiers  from  the  readings  of  the 
MSS.  The  whole  aggregate  of  the  corrections  which,  intro- 
duced by  preceding  editors,  have  been  finally  sanctioned  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  critical  world,  does  not,  we  are  per- 
suaded, exceed  in  importance  —  probably  not  in  numbers  — 
those  which  Hermann  has  brought  in  by  his  own  authority. 
Headers  who  wish  to  see  what  changes  may  be  wrought  by  a 
great  critic  upon  a  great  author  must  be  referred  in  future,  not 
to  Bentley's  Horace,  but  to  Hermann's  .^E^schylus. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  at  the  same  time  least  satisfactory 
ways  of  remoying  diflSculties  in  the  classics,  is  to  suppose 
their  texts  to  be  imperfect.  Emendation,  which  is  commonly 
stigmatised  for  its  facility,  is  really,  when  properly  regarded, 
a  mfiicult  exercise  of  ingenuity,  as  it  involves  the  discovery  of 
a  word  or  words  at  once  probable  internally  and  externally 
resembling  the  original  reading :  but  the  hypothesis  of  a  lacuna, 
at  least  in  the  ditdogue  of  a  play,  as  a  general  rule  requires 
nothmg  more  than  that  the  critic  should  not  see  any  con- 
nexion in  the  passage  as  it  stands,  and  should  see  a  connexion 
somewhere  else  in  ms  own  imagination.  The  limits  which  the 
litera  scripta  ordinarily  imposes  on  editorial  fancies  are  here 
entirely  removed,  the  annotator  being  at  liberty  to  insert  as 
many  or  as  few  lines  as  he  pleases,  and  thus  to  give  the  sense 
any  direction  that  may  suit  his  pleasure.  So  simple  a  method 
<^  dealing  with  language  could  hardly  be  expected  long  to 
remun  the  peculiar  property  of  philologers :  accordingly  we 
find  it  exemplified  daily  in  street  hand-bills,  in  which  the 
words  in  large  captals,  the  uncial  letters  in  short,  bear  one 
meuiing  if  read  by  themselves,  and  another  if  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  intermediate  lines  in  smaller  type  which  make 
up  the  rest  of  the  advertisement  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  existence  of  lacuna  is  abstractedly  impossible  or  even  un- 
likely, nor  that  critical  acumen  may  not  obtain  a  legitimate 
triumph  by  detecting  them,  finding  regulation  for  itself  in  the 
unmistakeable  indications  supplied  by  the  passage  which  it 
assumes  to  be  firagmentary:  but  we  xnow  that  in  .^chylus 
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scarcely  a  single  case  of  the  omission  even  of  a  single  line  in 
iambics^  trochaics,  or  anapassts^  not  proclaimed^  as  in  the  so- 
litary instance  at  the  beginning  of  the  ChoephorcB,  by  an  ob- 
vious deficiency  in  the  MSS.,  can  be  said  to  have  been  esta- 
blished to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  critics.*  Conse- 
quently,  we  do  not  think  it  raises  a  presumption  in  Hermann's 
&vour  that  he  should  have  availed  himself  of  this  licence  of 
conjecture  &r  more  unsparingly  than  any  editor  within  our 
knowledge.  The  continuity  of  his  text  is  broken  by  upwards 
of  forty  supposed  lacunm^  not  more  than  a  fourth  of  which  have 
made  their  existence  suspected  before  his  time.  We  cannot 
stop  to  discuss  all  these  new  discoveries^  but  we  will  take  thoae 
which  occur  in  the  first  play  in  the  volume^  the  SuppUces,  as 
specimens  of  the  class.  On  v.  218.  Hermann  say  si,  'Aliquot 
'  versus  post  hunc  excidisse,  quibus  adventum  regis  indicabat 
'  Danaus,  ostendi  in  Annalibus  Yindobonensibus^  vol.  C.  p.  179.' 
We  are  unfortunately  unacquainted  with  the  article  referred 
to :  but  we  can  perfectly  understand  that  an  editor  may  con- 
sider the  transition  from  v.  218.  to  v.  219.  rather  abrupt,  and 
think  that  some  verses  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  King 
would  form  an  appropriate  bridge.  The  point  however  is.  Does 
the  passage  as  we  find  it  in  the  MSS.  involve  any  such  saltus 
mortalis  as  JEschylus  is  not  likely  to  have  taken  ?  We  cannot 
think  that  it  does.  Danaus  in  his  first  speech  mentioned  the 
distant  approach  of  the  royal  cortege^  nor  was  he  called  upcm 
to  repeat  tibe  announcement,  especially  after  having  given  it  so 
conspicuous  a  place,  as  the  fact  on  which  his  subsequent  in- 
junctions were  to  dep^id;  while  w.  219^  220.  come  in  nar 
turally  as  a  conclu^on  of  the  whole  subject,  serving  to  connect 
the  second  speech  with  the  first,  the  tmypiJMOla  being  a  kind  of 
digression.  The  seccmd  instance,  which  supposes  the  omission 
of  aline  after  v.  296.,  deserves  more  consideration  than  we  can  at 
present  give  to  it,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  passage  which  we  have 
already  in  our  last  note  ventured  to  pronounce  confused :  we 
must  remark,  however,  that  Hermann's  supposition  necessitatea 
a  very  questionable  alteration  in  v.  293.,  so  that  there  is  at 
least  one  strong  argument  against  it.  The  next  passage  (vv.  463. 
aqq.)  we  would  explain  as  it  stands,  by  connecting  KXaZoys  re 
TOVTovs  with  Ois,  so  as  to  introduce  the  familiar  iEschylean 
construction  of  ra  and  a  finite  verb  with  a  participle;  but 

*  The  only  decided  exceptions  of  which  we  are  aware  occur  in 
Agam.  \6S0.,  Supp.  210.  313.  (ed.  Dindorf),  in  each  of  which  a  line 
is  apparently  required  for  the  trrixofivdia.  The  two  latter,  we  may 
remark,  show  signs  of  some  further  confusion. 
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even  failing  this,  we  think  it  would  be  less  hazardous  to  suppose 
a  slight  corruption  with  other  commentators  than  to  supply  a 
line  with  Hermann.  The  insertion  after  v.  740.  we  need  not 
notice,  as  it  is  not  Hermimn's  own  but  Mr.  Paley's,  who  him- 
self in  his  second  edition  speaks  less  confidently  of  it.  Still  more 
gratuitous  is  the  supposition,  that  two  lines  have  been  lost  in 
the  dialogue  between  the  King  and  Herald  (w.  882.  sqq.) 
Whatever  be  the  reading  of  v.  886.,  we  can  see  no  objection  to 
taking  it,  as  all  the  commentators  have  taken  it,  as  the  natural 
retort  to  v.  882.  The  King  tells  the  Herald  that  he  is  not  con- 
ducting himself  like  a  ^i vo^ :  the  Herald  replies,  that  in  com- 
mitting the  act  complained  of,  he  is  only  reclaiming  his  own. 
Of  vv.  913.  sqq.,  where  the  passage  is  first  transposed  and  then 

E renounced  imperfect,  we  shall  have  a  word  or  two  to  say 
elow.  The  lacuna  after  y.  940.  (originally  indicated  by 
Wellauer)  is  supposed  to  be  established  partly  by  metricid 
considerations,  as  the  King's  speech  is  thought  to  be  antistrophio 
to  that  of  the  Chorus,  partly  on  grounds  of  sense,  v.  944.  being 
considered  too  abrupt  for  the  opening  of  an  address :  both  reasons, 
however,  will  vanish  if  (as  has  been  suggested  in  an  article 
in  the  'Christian  Remembrancer'  for  April  1852),  we  assign 
TV.  944 — 948.,  no  less  than  the  preceding  lines,  to  the  Chorus^ 
an  arrangement  which  will  further  obviate  the  necessity,  other- 
wise imperative,  of  adopting  Hermann's  change  of  hfuothzs  into 
SfuioliW  in  V.  496.  Tlie  passage  from  v.  968.  to  v.  972.  is 
another  which  may,  we'think,  be  set  right  without  inserting  a 
line  after  v.  969.,  but  we  must  reserve  the  details  for  a  note.* 

*  TVe  would  propose  to  read  the  passage  thus  : — 

0^p<C  3^  Ktipalt'owfft  Kol  fipoTOi  (jL  firiy  ;) 
Kol  KvMaXa  urepovyra  koI  iredoimlirj 
K<i(nrtifiara  orc^ovO*,  a  Ktfpvfftrei  Kvirpic, 
K&utpa  rfafXvovcrcv,  ct^c  fiiytty  6pf» 

The  reading  of  the  first  three  lines,  which,  though  not  identical 
with  Hermann's,  is  singularly  confirmed  by  it,  has  been  already 
suggested  in  the  article  in  the  'Christian  Remembrancer '  just  referred 
to.  In  the  fourth,  we  have  profited  by  Hermann's  correction,  ^c 
fiirur  Spf^  which  be  explains,  *  ut  maneant  intra  terminum,'  KbtXvuf 
being  ooostructed  with  wc,  and  the  infinitive  as  in  Thucyd.  7.  36. 
He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  us  to  have  seen  the  full  value  of  his 
own  conjecture,  as  he  understands  the  expression  fUvny  6pf  of  beasts 
remaining  within  their  bounds.  We  think  it  is  to  be  explained  by  a 
reference  to  Eumen.  927,  8.  (ed.  Herm.)  ^Xoy/ioc  r  o/i/iarotn-cp^c 
^vT^v,  TO  uii  wepay  Spoy  rSirbfr,  from  which  we  are  inclined  to  infer 
a  technical  use  of  opoc,  as  signifying  the  bounds  which  a  plant  is  sup- 
posed to  break  when  it  developes.  Thus  the  sense  is,  that  the  spoilers 
damage  the  ripe  fndt,  and  hinder  the  unripe  from  coming  to  ma- 
turity. 
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This  closes  the  list  of  instances  from  the  Supplices,  in  which, 
as  our  readers  will  have  seen,  there  is  only  one  that,  in  oar 
judgment,  shows  anj  signs  of  a  lacuna:  and  even  those,  as  the 
passage  stands,  are  exceedingly  equivocal  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  the  specimens  chosen  nave  been  rather  favourable  than 
the  reverse.  The  play,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  only  one  for  the 
publication  of  which  Hermann  is  entirely  responsible :  it  is  also 
the  one  in  which  he  appears  to  us  to  have  succeeded  best ;  and, 
what  is  of  still  more  importance,  it  is,  though  not  the  most  dif- 
ficult, nor,  on  the  whole,  the  most  corrupt,  the  play  where  there 
is  most  cause  for  suspecting  mutilation.  We  are  reflecting  not 
on  Hermann,  but  on  the  system  which  he  has  pursued ;  not  on 
his  ill  success  in  looking  for  lacunts,  but  on  the  principle  of 
looking  for  them  at  alL  In  one  respect,  however,  he  appears 
to  us  to  have  laid  himself  open  to  special  censure ;  and  we 
mention  it  the  rather  because  the  offence  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Supplices^  so  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
result  of  his  latest  thoughts :  we  mean  that  he  more  than  once 
inserts  lines  of  his  own  composition  in  the  text  —  a  piece  of 
temerity  which  we  scarcely  know  how  to  characterise.  It  is 
true  that  he  distinguishes  them  from  their  neighbours  by  as- 
terisks :  but  that  is  hardly  sufficient.  An  intruder  into  a  house 
may  not  be  disguised  as  one  of  the  family;  but  he  is  an  intruder 
«tilL 

TVith  respect  to  lacuncB  in  the  choral  parts,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent.    Their  existence  rests  on  tangible  external  evidence, 
that   of  the  metre,  the  correspondence  of  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe  acting  as  a  check  upon  arbitrary  hypothesis.     It  is  true 
that  this  evidence  is  not  absolute,  but  only  presumptive,  as 
where  strophe  and  antistrophe  difier,  it  may  be  that  the  one  is 
redundant,  not  that  the  other  is  imperfect  —  a  point  pressed 
some  years  ago  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Thomas  Dyer,  who  re- 
marks on  the  great  numerical  disproportion  between  the  Uicunm 
in  the  Choral  Odes  of  ^schylus  and  those  in  the  dialogue,  and 
proceeds  with  some  ingenuity,  though  not  always  in  a  felicitous 
or  scholarlike  manner,  to  remedy  several  of  the  more  important 
of  the  former  class  by  the  omission  of  words  whidi  he  judges 
superfluous.     The  fact  of  the  disproportion!   as  exhibited  in 
every  edition  before  Hermann's,  is  plain,  but  its  argumentative 
value  is  rather  questionable,  as  Mr.  Dyer  on  his  hypothesis  has 
to  account  for  the  preponderance  of  interpolations  in  the  lyrical 
parts,  and  the  consideration  which  he  would  doubtless  adduce — 
the  greater  comparative  ignorance  of  the  metre  on  the  part  of 
the  transcribers— *would  explain  subtractions  at  least  as  well  as 
additions.     Thus  it  is  only  by  the  style  and  sense  of  the  pas- 
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sage  under  dispute  in  each  case  that  the  plausibiUty  of  either 
supposition  can  be  tested :  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  believe 
that  critics  are  generally  agreed  that  the  text  of  ^schjlus' 
choruses  has  suffered  more  from  omission  than  from  insertion* 
Here^  accordingly^  Hermann's  text  does  not  differ  so  materialhr 
from  that  of  his  predecessors  as  to  call  for  special  notice.  We 
have  to  remark,  indeed,  especially  in  the  SuppKces  and  the  PersoSy 
the  same  practice  which  we  censured  just  now, — that  of  patching 
up  the  rents  in  the  author  with  shreds  from  the  wardrobe  of  the 
critic  The  effect  is  less  offensive  in  the  present  than  in  the 
former  case,  because  the  proceeding  itself  is  in  general  lesa 
arbitrary.  The  deficiency  is  mostly  a  recognised  fact,  not  an 
individuial  crotchet :  and  the  attempt  to  supply  it  rarely  ex* 
tends  beyond  a  word  or  two,  so  that  it  seems  scarcely  bolder 
than  an  ordinary  conjectural  emendation.  Instances  might  be 
quoted  in  which  the  missing  word  is  so  plainly  pointed  out  by 
the  metre  and  the  sense  of  a  passage,  that  an  editor  is  justified 
in  inserting  it  propria  pericuh.  But  these  are  very  rare,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  Hermann's  ^schylus  can  be  said  ta 
supply  any  of  them.  As  commonly  practised,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  habit  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  ought  to  be  pro- 
tested against  by  all  who,  like  ourselves,  desire  to  see  classical 
texts  preserved  in  their  purity.*    In  one  or  two  extreme  cases 

^  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  some  very  grave  offences  of  this 
kind  have  recently  been  committed  under  the  auspices  of  tbe 
University  of  Oxford.  The  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  have, 
at  is  well  known,  for  a  long  time  employed  Professor  Dindorf  to 
edit  classical  texts.  That  scholar  had  acquired  considerable  repa*' 
tation  by  editions  of  the  Greek  Dramatists,  published  first  in  Leipsic 
and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  the  guiding  principle  of  which  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  faithful  and  in  some  cases  superstitious  regard  to  the  text 
as  it  stood  in  the  MSS.  Lately,  however,  he  has  put  forth  editions 
of  .£schylus  (1851),  and  Sophocles  (1849^  which  are  distmguished,  to 
a  degree  scarcely  paralleled,  by  the  opposite  characteristic  of  rash  and 
ill-advised  conjecture.  We  give  an  instance  from  each  in  which  he 
has,  without  a  shadow  of  external  authority  or  internal  plausibility, 
obtruded  a  word  of  his  own  on  the  text  of  his  author.  In  JBsch.  Eum, 
362.,  the  MSS.  give  waKKtiKmv  ik  irfirXi#y  &fwtp<K  ^Xijpoc  irvjiOifr, 
the  antistrophic  verse  being  Zcvc  yap  oi/iaroorayec  dfco/iioor  tBroc 
rd^i  Xiaxac.  In  the  Oxfonl  edition  we  read,  iraXXcvcwv  2e  wiwX^r 
&fAoip(K  fuvva  irv\Ofiy^  and  Zcvc  yop  iiii6fiiaoy  way  tOyoc  roii  Xc^o^. 
In  Soph.  PkiL  1131.,  the  Pkrofessor  has  substituted  rov 'HpoicXeioK 
ivyyofjLoy  for  roy  *Hpdic\twy  aOXoy^  or  &d\ioy.  These,  our  readers 
will  see,  are  not  coi^jectures  of  the  ordinary  sort,  where  the  words 
supplied  resemble  those  which  they  supersede.  The  critic  has  simply 
treated  his  author  as  a  tutor  treats  the  exercise  of  his  pupil,  striUng 
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tlie  result  has  been  a  mere  rifacdmento.  The  oondnsion  of 
the  Pers(B  has  been  regarded  by  all  preyions  critics,  and  for- 
merly by  Hermann  himself,  as  monostrophic,  — an  epode,  sodi 
as  not  nnfrequently  ends  a  lyrical  system.  He  now  considerB 
it  antistrophic,  on  no  metricsJ  ground  that  we  can  discover,  ex- 
cept the  recurrence  of  one  line,  which,  after  all,  he  has  to  re- 
move from  its  natural  and  authorised  connexion  in  order  to 
complete  his  scheme :  and  on  the  strength  of  this  he  proceeds 
to  manufacture  four  strophes  and  four  antistrophes,  nearly  half 
of  the  materials  being  purely  and  entirely  his  own.  Even 
though  he  were  right  in  his  view  of  the  metrical  requirements 
of  the  passage,  which  we  doubt,  he  surely  was  not  called  upon 
to  do  more  than  indicate  the  parts  which  he  supposed  to  have 
been  omitted.  In  his  note  he  says,  ^  Studui  hoe  versus  ita 
^  conformare,  ut  dignus  ^schyli  arte  tragoediae  finis  evaderet, 
'  quanquam  in  iis,  quad  asteriscis  inclusa  addidi,  singula  verba 
*  praestare  non  possum.'  We  wonder  that  the  same  notions  of 
editorial  duty  did  not  lead  him  to  attempt  a  restoration  of  the 
lost  plays. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  in  Hermann's  .^Sechylus  is 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  indulged  in  the  transposition  (xriine& 
This  expedient  is  of  course  chiefly  applicable  to  the  dialogue ;  in 
the  choruses,  such  changes  are  for  the  most  part  either  abeolutely 
necessary  or  absolutely  inadmissible,  so  that  a  critic  has  rarely 
an  opportunity  of  suggesting  them.  The  facility  of  hypothesis 
is  not  so  fatal  here  as  in  the  case  of  lacuncB :  the  order  of  the 
lines  in  a  passage  cannot  be  altered  at  random,  nor  are  the 
productions  of  great  poets  in  general  so  written  that  they  may 
be  read  either  b^wcu^is  or  diagonally,  or  in  alternate  verses, 
at  the  reader's  pleasure.  Owing  to  the  salutary  operation  of 
the  limit  thus  imposed,  we  rarely  find  editors  proposing  transposi- 
tions which  are  positively  extravagant  or  purely  arbitrary ;  while 
there  are  not  a  few  cases — and  we  are  happy  to  give  Hermann 
credit  for  two  of  them  at  least  {Agam.  1243.,  Cho.  115.)  —  in 
which  the  suggestion,  once  made,  has  been  immediately  seen  to 
be  indisputable.  It  is,  moreover,  an  hypothesis  whidi  has  al- 
ways some  external  plausibility,  as  we  know  that  the  copyists 
were  in  the  frequent  habit  of  transposing  lines  accidentally, 

out  one  word  and  putting  in  another  which  he  thinks  better.  He 
has  not  even  had  the  decency  to  distinguish  his  own  suggestion  from 
the  rest  of  the  passage  by  asterisks  or  brackets.  To  notice  all  the 
cases  of  violence  done  to  the  text  would  require  a  separate  article. 
It  is  with  regret  we  add,  that  these  editions  are  the  text  books  now 
in  use  in  the  public  examinations  at  Oxford. 
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and  that  the  marks  bj  which  ihej  endeavonred  to  rectify  their 
error  when  discoyered  were  snch  as  may  easily  have  been  ob- 
literated. Nevertheless,  we  are  compelled  to  think  that  in  this, 
as  in  other  respects,  Hermann  has  injured  the  text  of  .^chylns 
far  more  than  he  has  benefited  it.  We  alluded  a  little  while 
since  to  a  place  in  the  SuppKces  (yy.  913.  sqq.),  which  he  has  dis- 
figured at  once  by  a  transposition  and  a  lacuna,  the  former  in 
part  originally  suggested  by  Schiitz.  The  passage  is  perfectly 
intelligible  as  it  stands  in  the  common  editions,  except  that  the 
reading  in  y.  913.,  for  which  he  has  himself  suggested  a  good 
coDJecture,  col  fih  ro^  i^Sv,  is  not  quite  settled.  The  Herald, 
after  inquiring  to  whom  he  has  been  speaking,  intimates  rather 
abruptly,  but  not  unnaturally,  that  the  question  will  be  made 
not  one  of  talking,  but  of  hard  blows.  The  King  in  reply  takes 
no  special  notice  of  the  threat,  but,  in  declaring  that  he  and  his 
people  haye  made  up  their  minds,  implies  with  sufficient  plain- 
ness that  they  are  ready  to  bear  the  consequences.  The  Herald 
briefly  retorts,  in  two  lines  of  defiance,  which  are  answered  as 
briefly  by  the  Eling,  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  the  ^  scoff' 
and  the  '  counter-scoff'  were  alike  intended  by  the  poet  to 
be  ^  fiery  short.'  Hermann,  however,  thinks  differently,  and 
gives  the  Herald's  concluding  speech  as  follows :  — 

•  •  »  •  • 

o(roi  ZiKa^ti  ravra  ftoftrvptar  vwo 
"ApiiQy  TO  v£iKO€  ^  ovic  kv  iipyvpov  Xaj3p 
cXvffcv,  &\Xd  froXKd  yiyvtrai  wdpoc 
TtalifuiT*  dvhpQy  tcdwoXain'itTfiot  piwv» 

•  4f  •  •  * 

till  Zt  vIkti  ical  Kp&Tfi  role  apatoiy, 

A  similar  case  of  manipulation  occurs  in  Cho.  95.  sqq.,  a 
passage  which  has  hitherto  presented  no  difficulty  to  any  of  the 
editors,  except  perhaps  Schiitz.  The  Chorus,  invited  by 
Electra  to  give  their  opinion  whether  she  ought  to  make  any 
address  to  her  father  while  pouring  the  libations  on  his  tomb, 
and  if  so,  what,  offer  to  do  so,  saying  that  they  will  speak 
sincerely,  and  as  in  the  sight  of  the  dead.  Electra  accepts  the 
assurances,  and  bids  them  proceed,  when  they  at  once  advise 
her  to  pray  for  blessings  on  ner  friends.  Such  is  the  substance 
of  the  dialogue,  with  which  we  should  have  thought  it  difficult 
to  find  fault  Hermann,  however,  first  complains  of  v.  95., 
\iyoi9  avy  d  ri  twvS*  8y(e^s  vniprspovy  in  which  Electra  repeats 
the  invitation  already  given,  as  being  tame  and  unnecessary, 
and  then  goes  on  to  condemn  more  emphatically  the  assurance 
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given  by  the  Chorus,  and  Electra's  acceptance  of  it;  saying,  in 
effect,  that  no  one  wanted  to  know  what  the  Chorus  felt^  but 
what  they  thoughU  This  being  premised,  he  reforms  the  whole 
passage,  so  as  to  produce  what  he  considers  worthy  of  .^^hylus^ 
^  Yideor  autem  mihi  quod  disnum  esset  ^scbylo  effecisae  ita 
<  his  verubus  conformatis  omnibusque  choro  redditis :' 

XO.  aihovfiiyy  trol  fiutfioy  &c  rvfifiov  irarpoc 
\i^(tty  iceKtveiQ  yap,  rov  Ik  ^pevoc  Xoyov. 
'V  Xoyovc  O.V  olaKip  y^itrtii  raifov  irarpoc 

tniyoiQ  &Vp  ti  ri  rw^S*  cx*'^  vwipTepor' 

•  •  •  #  • 

^Biyyov  \iovva  eefiva  roitrtv  iv^poaiv* 

We  will  not  stop  to  criticise  details,  such  as  the  frigidity  of 
the  comparison,  fitDfibv  &Sf  where  the  Chorus  are  supposed 
merely  to  be  acknowledging  Electra's  sentiments,  not  expressing 
their  own,  but  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  say  whether  here,  as  in 
the  last  instance,  independently  of  the  violence  of  the  changes 
involved,  the  new  arrangement  is  not  greatly  inferior  to  the 
old  in  propriety  and  poetical  spirit.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
examples  of  rash  and  tasteless  transposition  so  conspicuous  as 
these:  but  many  remain  behind  which  could  be  shown  to  be 
utterly  needless,  as  well  as  unauthorised.  Those  who  choose 
to  pursue  them  may  be  referred  to  Supp.  437.,  Pers.  13.  684. 
(note),  777.,  Theb.  653.  (note),  785.,  C7*o.  504.  648.  683., 
£um.  238.  One  or  two  others,  which  at  first  sight  appear 
sufficiently  specious,  such  as  Cho.  285.,  Eum.  675.  (both  of 
which  have  been  published  before,  and  received  with  appro- 
bation *),  when  more  carefully  examined/  will  be  seen  to  injure 

*  In  the  passage  from  the  ChoepkonB^  the  old  order  is  shown  to  be 
the  true  one  by  the  words  to  yap  (rKoruvoy,  which,  as  Klausen  re- 
marks, points  to  €v  aKOTf  preceding.  In  its  present  condition  the 
passage-  is  of  course  unconstruable,  but  a  very  slight  change,  we 
think,  would  set  it  perfectly  right,  without  any  transposition.  Bat 
the  considerations  which  our  conjecture  involves,  are  too  wide  to  be 
opened  out,  even  in  a  note.  In  the  lines  from  the  Eumenides,  there 
is  an  evident  connexion  between  vpiirac  B/cac  and  iirrai  Se  i:ac  ro 
\oiv6vy  which  would  be  broken  by  Hermann's  proposed  insertion. 
«  Meineke's  transposition  of  Cho,  977.  sqq.  (ed.  Herm.),  which 
Hermann  adopts,  is,  to  say  the  least,  equally  unwarrantable.  The 
objection  to  the  old  order,  the  confusion  between  Clytsmnestra  and 
the  robe  with  which  she  slew  her  husband,  is  really  its  strongest 
recommendation.  The  madness  has  begun  to  work  in  Orestes'  brain, 
and  he  actually  identifies  his  mother  with  the  instrument  of  death. 
yiv^    in  V.  977.  is  Clytaemnestra,    as  the  preceding  words  show. 
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the  context  which  they  were  thought  to  improve.  We  need 
hardly  say,  though  it  is  a  thing  whicm  should  be  remarked^  that^ 
excepting  in  two  or  three  cases,  these  transpositions  are  not 
<x>nfined  to  the  notes,  but  take  their  full  effect  on  the  text. 

A  further  peculiarity,  which  will  strike  the  readers  of  these 
Yolumes,  is  the  new  disposition  which  has  been  attempted  of 
many  of  the  speeches  in  the  dialogue,  lines  which  have  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  one  character  being  assigned  to 
another.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  species 
of  reform,  which  frequently  produces  very  important  results  at 
the  expense  of  a  very  slight  change,  and  that  precisely  of  the 
nature  which  is  most  warranted  by  the  state  of  the  extant  MSS. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  going  on  more  or  less  extensively  ever 
mice  the  commencement  of  .^Bschylean  criticism,  till  whole 
scenes,  which,  if  not  absolutely  unintelligible,  nsed  to  yield  a 
very  v^ue  and  confused  sense  at  best,  have  become  instinct 
with  poetic  beauty  and  dramatic  propriety.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  a  signal  service  of  this  kind  rendered  by  Hermann 
in  his  early  days,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  convert  a  scene 
which,  even  in  the  Glasgow  edition,  appears  as  a  sort  of 
irregular  monopolylogue,  undramatic  and  unmetrical,  into  a 
harmonious  whole,  in  which  passion  is  not  weakened  but  in- 
tensified by  being  distributed  among  the  various  acting  person- 
ages, agreeably  to  the  more  intricate  laws  of  choral  symmetry. 
He  has  now  introduced  a  number  of  redistributions,  chiefly  in 
the  iambic  portion  of  the  dialogue,  which  has  been  for  some 
-time  past  regarded  as,  for  the  most  part,  settled  to  the  satisfaction 

Precisely  the  same  identification,  in  language  as  nearly  parallel  as 
{KXBsibl^  is  made  by  '  the  wild  Cassandra,'  Agam,  1073. 

c  c,  xairai  irairai,  rl  roit  i^lrtrai ; 

^  diKrv6v  ri  y'  AiSou ;  ' 

There  is  an  inspiration  in  the  frenzy  of  Orestes  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Cassandra:  if  the  latter  is  a  prophetess,  the  former  speaks  under 
Divine  sanction  as  an  avenger  of  blood :  and  accordingly  the  identi- 
fication is  not  a  mere  confusion,  but  contains  a  truth.  When  we 
consider  that  the  Agamemnon  and  the  (Jhoepkorm  are  parts  of  the 
•ame  whole,  and  were  represented  together,  we  may  almost  say  that 
.£6chylus  intended  the  two  passages  to  witness  to  each  other^s 
meaning.  Tasteless,  however,  as  this  transposition  is,  it  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  such  criticism  as  DindorTs,  who  actually  marks  vv. 
977—984.,  —  in  themselves,  apart  from  the  context,  as  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  Poet  as  anything  in  the  seven  plays, — for  omia- 
^on  as  spurious. 

VOL.  a  HO.  GOUT.  H 
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ofcritieB.  These^  we  think,  ace  decidedly  to  be  dasaedamoxig  the 
happiest  (^  his  innoyations :  most  of  them  are  {dausible  and 
iagenious,  and  such  as  may  be  conceived  of  without  difficulty 
as  commending  themsdves   to  succeeding  editors.      Indeed, 
Mr.  Paley  has  ahsady  taken  oue  or  two  of  them  luider  his 
patronage,  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Apamemnon,  e^g.  w.  467 
— 47&  {rax  dav^ttea-Ou  /CT.X.),  which  Henuann,  afler  Wellaaer, 
gives  to  the   Chorus,   and  w.  ^l,  692.,  {rQuiffS  i  xofd/sr^^ 
icr.X.),  which  he  assigns  to  ClytcBmne^;ra,  as  the  condusioB 
of  her  speech.     The  £rst  is  open  to  the  obvious  o}]jectioii 
that,  in  that  case,  <ro4  v.  474.,  which,  in  the  mouth  of  Clytam- 
nestra,  contains  a  eioeer  levelled  i^  the  Chorus,  woidd  be 
aimply  unmeaniqg^  so  thi^  Hermann  has  to  change  it,  not 
very  felicitously,  into  tou     The  speech  is   weU  suited  to 
the  pretended  svyoui  €£  Clytaemnestra ;  nor  do  we  see  any 
real  difficulty  in  the  ordinary  suj^dtion,  that  after  thus  de- 
liveripg  herself  she  retires  to  the  fiide  of  the  stage,  as  it  were  to 
study  her  part,  while  the  Chorus  b  receiving  the  Herald,  and 
then  comes  forward  again  widi  a  set  (Kration.     The  assertion 
that  ii^  ChcMTus  is  generally  the  first  to  discover  arrivals  may  be 
met  by  a  reference  to  Supp*  162.  sqq.,  680.  sqq.,  where  Daoaus 
desmbes  appearances  which,  like  tiiat  of  the  Herald  here,  9xe 
supposed  to  have  come  in  dght  while  the  singing  has  been  goii^ 
on.     The  second  change  we  are  disposed  to  accept,  as  the  new 
arrangement  would  be  most  aj^opriate  in  itself  ai^  the  words 
wni  fM  ouTdOf  stve,  v.  69S.  seem,  if  anything,  intended  closely  to 
follow  the  speech  to  which  ikej  refer.  Grammatically,  to<^  Her- 
mann appears  right  in  saying  that  toiocS  6  jci^ivos  could  not  be 
apdicen  by  any  one  but  Clytaomnestra,  die  position  of  the  article 
showing  that  roiaaie  must  be  taken  as  a  predicate,  ^  such  is  my 
*  boast,  full  of  truth,  and  no  unmeet  <me.'     He  might  have 
added  that  Clytasmnestra  elsewhere  expresses  herself  in  a  similar 
way,  v.  870.,  roiolaBi  roi  iH;»  a^iA  irpoa<f)6dy^uiFi;¥,  a  line  whidi, 
like  the  present,  comes  in  at  the  end  of  an  elaborate  address, 
as  a  kind  of  summary,  and  so  accords  well  with  her  formality 
and  self-consdousness.    We  may  compare  also  the  manner  i^ 
which  she  concludes  a  previous  spe^oh,  t«  333.,  Touxvra  rot 
ywaXKOf  i^  ifuni  ^cXv£if,  as  well  as  anotjier  passage  from  her 
congratulatoiT  oration  to  her  husband,  t.  853.,  roiaSe  fjmrroi 
a-Kfjy^^  oi  hoXw  <f>ipH,  which  supplies  a  yet  ck>ser  parallel, 
and  is,  if  possible,   still    more    in    character,  as  expressing 
not    only    self-consciousness    but    self-justification.      On  the 
other    hand,    we   cannot   agree  with  Hermann  that  there  is 
any  impropriety  in  giving  the   speech  to  the  Herald,  who 
need  not  be  supposed  to  answer  his  mistress  but  to  speak 
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of  her  alter  her  departure,  just  as  we  have  had  the  Watch- 
mm  talking,  though  not  with  the  same  sentiment  of  respect, 
of  her  ca^po^ovXav  tcicLp.      ALnost  equally  phtusible  is  the 
redistrib«tion  of  Promu  972,   973.,  Kpetaaw  yap  o^ium  ^t.X^ 
assigning  those  lines  to  Hermes,  not  to  Prometheus — a  notion 
-which  would  be  improved  bj  adoptii^  Mr.  Paky's  independ^it 
suggestion,  that  olfuu  is  to  be  taken  parenthetically.     Yet  it 
may  be  answered,  ahd  we  think  with  force,  that  while  the  new 
arrangement  suits  the  first  of  the  two  verses  equally  wdl  with 
the  old,  it  is  less  ai^)ropriate  to  the  second,  the  language  of 
whidi  can  hardly  be  other  than  ironical,  and  therefore  is  not 
Tery  likely  to  be  applied  by  Hermes  to  his  owa  position.    £Hh^ 
diiponiion  makes  one  of  the  speakers  accept  the  taunt  implied 
in  the  words  of  the  other;  but  while  Prometheus  might  dwell, 
even  with  piide,  on  his  servitude  to  the  rock,  Hermes  would 
hardly  talk  of  himself  as  bom  the  trusty  messenger  of  Zeus, 
«^>ecially  as  his  birth  to  service,  which,  under  sudi  drcum- 
staaoefl,  oould  only  be  mentioned  contemptuously,  had  not  been 
alluded  to  by  his  enemy.     The  following  lines,  too;,  seem  to  us 
decidedly  to  negative  Hermann's  view:  v.  974.  wo«ld  not  be  a 
natural  answer  to  the  supposed  taunt  of  the  youi^er  God, 
which  oould  not  fairly  be  talcen  as  a  serious  expostulation;  nor 
could  V.  975.  be  referred  back  to  w.  970, 971.,  separated  as  they 
are  by  two  intervening  speeches,  even  i£  its  language  did  not 
dearly  point  out  w.  972, 973.  as  those  to  which  it  is  intended  to 
apply.  The  CftogiAoriecontaizis  two  passages,  in  which  the  neces- 
sity of  redistributian  is  rested  on  grounds  not  of  dramatic  fitness, 
but  of  supposed  artistic  symmetry.     The  one  is  w.  252 — ^260., 
which  is  given  to  Electra,  insteaa  of  Orestes,  that  the  pur  may 
speak  nine  lines  each;  while  the  other,  w.  494 — 505.,  a  speech 
conmionly  supposed  to  belong  to  Electra,  is  broken  up  into  five 
small  sections,  to  carry  out  a  similar  theocy.  There  can  be  nodoubt 
that  Boch  a  notion  of  symmetry  was  occasionally  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  tragedians  in  constructing  their  dialogues*:  but  the 

•  In  one  remarkable  instance  from  this  Yery  play  an  attention  te 
the  principle  of  svmmetry  would  have  saved  Hermann  from  the 
responsibility  of  a  long  series  of  offences  against  the  text  of  w£schy- 
lus.  We  aUude  to  vv.  106—211.  (ed.  Dindorf),  where  vv.  106—152. 
answer  tow.  165 — 211.,  eighteen  lines  of  diabgue  in  each  case  being 
followed  by  twenty-wine  spoken  contiBuonsly.  Not  perceiving  or 
not  recognising  this,  Hermann  first  transposes  and  alters  w.l05 — 108. 
(95  96.)  in  tke  manner  which  we  have  already  described,  next 
asiaroes  two  lacumm  at  v.  130.  and  v.  189.  respectively,  then  takes 
▼T.  201—204.  from  Electra  to  give  them  to  the  Chorus,  and  ends  with 
another  supposed  lacuna  at  v.  208.    Here  again  he  has  sinned  not 
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facts  will  not  warrant  onr  assuming  it  as  a  habitually  guiding 
principle.  In  the  first  scene  referred  to,  that  which  begins  v.  208., 
we  see  no  traces  of  it  beyond  the  artypfivOla  in  v.  210.  sqq. ;  for 
it  is  only  by  supposing  a  line  to  be  omitted  after  y.  228.  that  a 
correspondence  can  be  made  out  between  w.  221 — 231-  and  w. 
232 — 242. ;  and  even  Hermann  does  not  pretend  that  the  final 
speech  of  Orestes,  v.  266.  sqq.,  has  anything  to  answer  to  it. 
The  case  of  the  second  scene  is  less  defensible :  there  is  a  pro^ 
portion  observable  in  its  opening  lines,  w.  473 — 490.,  as  there 
is  later,  yv.  520 — 528.,  but  diat  is  no  reason  for  obtruding  it 
elsewhere ;  the  words  XoiaOiov  fiorjSf  v.  494.,  naturally  imply 
that  the  speech  where  they  occur  is  really  the  last :  and,  finally, 
which  is  a  fatal  objection,  Hermann's  hypothesis  compek  him 
to  tamper  with  the  text  of  v.  504.,  and  reverse  the  order  of  the 
two  following  lines  —  lines  which  he  had  himself,  many  years 
ago,  the  merit  of  placing  in  their  true  light  by  a  slight  emen- 
dation, after  Person  had  failed.  These  are,  we  believe,  the 
most  important  instances  of  this  class  of  alterations.  Our  delibe- 
rate judgment  inclines  us  to  decide  against  most  of  them ;  but  it 
would  be  uncandid  not  to  admit  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
they  show  a  sobriety  and  thoughtfulness,  as  well  as  a  sagacity, 
which  command  respect  even  when  they  fail  to  procure  assent. 
Si  sic  omnia  ! 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  a  critic  who  has  done  so  mudi 
to  reform  his  author  by  methods  comparatively  less  obvious,  at 
least  to  recent  editors,  should  have  neglected  the  ordinary  means 
of  amelioration  by  verbal  correction.  Here,  accordingly,  as 
elsewhere,  Hermann's  activity  has  been  very  conspicuous.  He 
cannot  be  said  to  have  outrun  his  predecessors  to  the  same 
degree  either  in  the  extent  or  in  the  variety  of  his  innovations : 
that  the  nature  of  the  case  precluded.  But  the  field  is  a  very- 
large,  in  fact,  an  unlimited,  one :  and  he  has  laboured  in  it  as 
assiduously  as  any  single  workman  is  ever  likely  to  do.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  examine  this  part  of  his  performance 
more  at  length,  constituting  as  it  does  the  real  substance  of 
his  recension  —  the  staple  with  which  lacuncB  and  transpositions 
and  redistributions  are  interwoven,  so  closely  indeed,  that  in 
giving  samples  of  the  one  we  have  already  been  compelled  to 
introduce  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  other.  To  do  full  justice, 
however,  to  dl,  or  even  to  a  considerable  part  of  these  novelties^ 

only  against  his  author  but  himself,  as  the  symmetry  in  qnestion  is 
actually  owing  to  one  of  the  undoubted  discoveries  made  by  his  own 
earlier  and  better  judgment,  the  transposition  of  the  Une  ic^pvf 
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would  require  a  commentarj  as  long  as  Hermann's  own,  if  not 
longer^  as  a  simple  assertion  is  pretty  sure  to  be  briefer  than 
a  disproof  of  that  assertion ;  so  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  handful  from  each  play,  discussing  some  and  indicating  others, 
in  the  hope  that  our  readers  will  give  us  oredit  for  a  candid 
and  conscientious  selection. 

One  dass  of  alterations  we  may  dismiss  at  once,  though  our 
convictions  are  not  less  strong  because  we  are  compelled  to 
-write  shortly  —  those  made  for  metrical  purposes.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  challenge  Hermann  as  a  great,  perhaps  the 
greatest,  authority  on  choral  metres,  or  to  deny  that  the  metre 
in  choruses,  no  less  than  in  dialogues,  occasionally  suggests  a 
correction  of  which  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question.  These 
cases,  however,  are  comparatively  rare ;  and  where  they  do  not 
occur,  we  cannot  think  that  mere  discrepancy  of  metre  can 
justify  the  introduction  of  a  change,  not  otherwise  highly  pro- 
bable, into  strophe  or  antistrophe.  Let  the  discrepancy  be  noted, 
but  not  remedied,  at  least  in  the  text.  Yet  this  consideration, 
obvious  as  it  seems,  Hermann  repeatedly  disregards  — more 
frequently,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  tlum  any  one  who  has 
dealt  with  the  tragedians  since  choral  metres  began  to  be  under- 
stood, though  we  write  with  a  recollection  of  Dindorf  in  our 
minds.  We  have  already  glanced  at  his  practice  of  restoring 
the  metre  by  a  patchwork  proceas^  reconciling  a  spondee  and 
an  iambus  by  putting  a  new  iambus  before  the  one,  and  a  new 
spondee  behind  the  other.  Yet  this  is  better  than  the  common 
custom  of  supplanting  one  word  by  another,  probably  not  so 
good,  at  anv  rate,  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  sound  critical 
principle,  simply  because  of  a  want  of  metrical  conformity,  real 
or  supposed,  m  the  text  as  it  stands.  What  can  justify  the 
substitution  of  irrip^s  for  ^eXc!>,  or  ^IXois  (Lachmann's  dmost 
certain  conjecture^  Supp.  781. ;  hwrotcrov  for  hua^pov^  ib,  786. ; 
iarpcMi  for  AYvofiirrov,  Prom.  163. ;  iJi/qSi  rov  fu  KOiUrirovtov 
$9m  tpois  irpoaipaxoi  6fifJL*  Mfnitcrov  for  pajSi  tcpturaovav  Oe&y 
iptas  oAfiVKTOv  6fifui  irpwrUpKOi  {wpoaBpcucoi)  fAt,  ib.  904. ;  irpoXi* 
Toiv  for  Xi^aSf  Pcrs,  703. ;  xXay^  S'  apCbcucpw  lax'i^  for  KKarffyi 
S'  aSf  yoop  apCbcucpw^  ib.  924. ;  viropivu^  for  \nroinp;vri<TKiiSf  ib. 
960. ;  irarfKcucov  for  Sunrphrov,  ib.  978. ;  koX  irKiov  irTJov  phf  oiv 
for  KoX  irkiov  fj  irairai  fih  oiv;  ib.  1001.,  aaoi  for  opOoi,  Theb. 
212. ;  MkvSfov  for  SaipM>y,  ib.  686. ;  yata  for  xj^ovla,  ib.  717. ;  fAct^|t 
IpX^rcu  for  vapipxirtu  (fias^  being  moreover  a  word  unknown 
to  Greek  tragedy)^  ib.  749. ;  wrrrXarfpJyovs  koI  Sofwunv  iwhruv 
for  wXarfav  S6p>oun  /cal  ad/iaai  irgirXarffiivov?  iwiirm,  ib.  870. ; 
WfjfLara  TroKfidTav  for  rpiiraKTiov  mj/jATdov^  ib.  967. ;  ava^  £t£o- 
icKii9  aif  S*  dpxayiraf  for  kok&v  ava^  ^lEiTiotcKMis  apXTi^^y  ^^ 
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981. ;  fiv  Sopl  trp&eropi  7ro4wa9  for  (iv  Sopi  Sum^  wpcueropt  (ml 
j(Bpi  irpatcropiX  Aff.  110.;  iriKms  irarpAovf  TC^P^^  pMpoi^  for 
peidpot9  irarp^i/f  yipas  /Soffiov  irikaTy  ib.  197.  (^Apy^ltov  in  the 
strophe  haying  been  changed  into  *'Apyovs) ;  frapaXKarfoSa-t  for 
irapaWa^aau,  ib.  405. ;  irpoaiftoke  fonrpoai^a,  ibw  746. ;  koX  iraSf 
ps6yovo9  for  vscr/vbs  av6p<a7ra)Vf  ib.  1 122. ;  ftrw*  Scucnforiiroor  inrai 
SijyfiaTi,  ib.  1123.;  ^j98p60poa  for  koku  ffpeopJva^t  ib.  1124.; 
craaa  tot'  iv  SSfiounv  tpiSfitxros  rif  for  ifn^  fp  rSr  iv  S6/iot9  JSpt9 
ipiSfurroSi  ib.  1428. ;  ^  pJya  SAfuitn  rotate  aTfiova  for  ^  fiiyar 
ot/coi9  TowrSg  SaifMova,  ib.  1449;  j  irapya-t  ^hnos  Suoyp>69  for  tto- 
pr)h<f>olpta'<r(Aoi¥lois)  afixr/fxohy  Cho.  24. ;  KoSapaiot^lohSV  dvfcfr 
icadalpovTZt  uwauv,  ib.  65. ;  topS^  for  SovX«oi;,  ib.  68. ;  ftff  *fidb 
for  p,7j  BiKauij  ib.  73 ;  itirats  hi  a  oS*  for  hhrats  roh  {rol  a-*), 
ib.  330. ;  ri  ^  SXa  ap^KCpn  yp^i<K>P  for  TroXXa  8*  oKKa  ^m 
Xpi^^^  /cptrrrrdj  ib.  802. ;  jfiow  oKfut  for  v^*^  aXficpro9  viov^  Enm* 
354. ;  ai  <f>pepSfP  o  7rafKf>iko9  for  ^psv&v  o  inunr  it>iXo9y  ib.  527. ; 
all  of  which  are  tnfRcted  on  the  text  of  ^schylus,  and  form 
part  of  the  recenaon  ?  To  argne  against  them  severally  woold 
be  qnite  needles?,  even  if  we  had  space  to  do  so :  to  enumerate 
them  is  to  pronomice  their  condemnation. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  seven  plays  in  succession,  and 
notice  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the  emendations,  without 
attempting  to  classify  the  grounds  on  which  they  have  been 
introduced.     The  order  we  foMow  is  Hermann^s  owir. 

The  Sitpplices,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  the  play 
where  Hermann's  critical  power  appears  to  us  to  be  displayed 
to  the  best  advantage.  It  had  been  finally  revised  by  him,  and 
was  about  to  be  published,  when  his  fatal  illness  intervened,  so 
that  Haupt  concludes,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  if  the 
same  benefit  had  been  extended  to  the  other  plays,  they  would 
have  profited  by  it  in  the  same  proportion.  What  ^fference 
was  actually  made  by  this  final  revision,  we  are  not  informed^ 
and  of  course  cannot  divine  :  meantime  we  suspect  the  superi- 
ority of  this  part  of  Hermann's  labour  to  be  greasy  owing  to 
the  fact,  that  the  play  is  one  for  which  less  has  hitherto  been 
done  than  any  other  of  the  seven ;  recent  critics,  from  an  ex- 
aggerated  notion  of  the  hopelessness  of  its  corruptions,  having 
mostly  declined  to  touch  it  As  a  matter  of  fewt,  we  find  that 
no  play  contains  so  many  instances  in  which  he  has  been  antici- 
pated by  other  scholars  in  the  publication  of  his  suggestions,  if 
not  in  the  suggestions  themselves.  The  correction  oTvoy — 
^TpvfjLow  TO  7rpo9  SvvovTOS  fjkiov  for  ''KSrfos  ^TpvpMV  re  (v.  241.) 
is  due,  as  Dindorf  tells  us  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Graisford,  to 
J.  Wordsworth,  who  also  discovered  to  to  be  the  original  read- 
ing of  the  Med.  MS.     Owrrtiray,  tSwv  toSc  (y.  470.)  was  pro- 
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poeed  ten  years  ago  bj  Liswood  in  hie  Lexicoik  Hpot  ttoX^ms^ 
is  T.  G03.y  whieh  is  restored  mjoaxatanly  in  the  place  of  the  old 
irp&  wakaon'  (^  Id  hie  nihili  est.  Quare  correxL'),  beloiigs  to 
'Pnkjy  or  fstker  to  a  writer  in  the  <  Qruurterij  BoTiew  **  forty 
years  back.  'A7  yvaiXM  (v.  534. )»  and  irokinftapLiiov  (v.  %Z%.\  aia 
again  Pal^&  Notice  has  ahready  been  taken  of  some  instances 
of  partiiJ  coincidence  between  Hermann's  views  and  those  of 
a  contemporary  reviewer^  the  hitter  of  which  appeared  just  be- 
fore  the  poMi^Btion  of  this  editioat.  Other  eoiacidencefly  <^  more 
<Mr  less  importance^  occur  in  t.  97.,  where  Hermann  extracts  &* 
Stfomif  tram  the  S^fiast,  though  he  does  not  adopt  it;  v.  617., 
Tw  Sfx9p»»  for  thp  &xpp(Hfi  Y.  926%,  where  tiiey  agree  in  recog- 
mang  the  troth  of  Botbe's  si  0v/a69  ianv  for  cv  Ovfuinf  iarw, 
though  ignored  by  all  subsequent  editors,  its  original  promnl* 
gator  indoded ;  ioA  vr.  958-9.,  where  the  restorations  proposed 
aro  predsely  the  same,  rausept  that  Hermann  akers  ifMw  into 
9iiu9,  and  the  reviewer  into  v6fM3j\  This  list,  we  are  bound  to 
aay,  abaofbs  a  considerable  pn^iortion  of  the  cases  of  soceessfol 
treatment  which  distingaidb  the  ShtppSees  from  the  rest  of  the 
edition,  and  doubtless  it  might  hare  been  increased  if  the  pky  had 
been  asfreqneatly  handled  as  others.  Another  feet  wloch  mili- 
tatee  i^mnst  Hanpt's  asBumptioo  is,  that  in  thecase  of  the  £u$n§* 
mde9y  where  we  are  aUe  to  conqsare-  the  Hermann  of  18^  with 
tiie  Hermann  of  1848,  the  difference  is  by  no  means  invariably  in 
fivoiir  of  the  latter,  whom  advancing  years  appear  to  hsEre  made 
snbtle  rather  than  saga(»oas,  increasing  his  seeptieiKn  withoot 
improv^  his  faculty  of  reconstruction.  But  we  must  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves^  and  turn  to  the  SttppUeet  m  detaiL 
BdA^^Mi  for  fiaffvT$/uLQ$j  v.  24.,  is  a  futile  correctioo,  as,  though 
we  quite  agree  that  the  sense  requires  honoared  heroes,  not 
avenging  gode^  that  sense  is  equally  possible  with  the  old  read- 
ing, whieh,  besides,  is  a  word  already  existing  in  the  language 
with  a  kindred  signification.  Towimvy  instead  of  ran  inm^  v^  50., 
is  bolder,  and  not  more  necessary,  ywt  beii^  obviouriy  confirmed 
by  irp69$§9  and  rs  the  favourite  .dSschylean  construction  with  a 
feute  verb  after  a  participle,  which  Hermann  himself  was  the 
first  U>  point  out  {Aff.  97.,  and  Hermann's  note).    On  the  other 

*  See  an  article  on  Butler^s  .£sehylus,  in  ^  Qaarterfy  Review/  vdL 
ilL  The  sane  writer  has  there  anticipated  one  of  WeUaoer'^s 
happiest  emendatioos^  rov  ymiov^  v.  138^ 

t  For  soaM  additional  instaaces  we  may  refer  oar  readers  to  Mr. 
Baizes'  <  Appendix  to  the  Prose  Tran^tion  of  JEschjiusi  pub- 
*  lished  in  Bohn'a  Classical  Librarjj,'  which  we  have  only  seen  ^ce 
this  article  was  written. 
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hancl^  yeuovofioifn,  £*,  v.  51.,  is  happy,  and  deserves  attenticm, 
though  the  word  is  an  unknown  one,  and  the  counter  chums  of 
Person's  2t  avoiuv  oZ/lum  rather  strong.  In  y.  59.,  aTro  ^(KoDp&y 
mraKxov  iypofieva  takes  the  place  of  airo  xip(ov  irorafjuoy  r  stpyo^ 
liivoLi  with  the  remark,  ^a  quibusdam  lods?  et  num  aquatilis 
'avis  est  luscinia?'  interrogations  which  will  rather  surprise 
scholars,  who  know  that  XP^^  ^  synonymous  with  ffiifop,  as  in 
ApoU.  Bhod.  2. 1242.  (actually  quoted  by  Schiitz),  S(^L  Track. 
144.,  and  lovers  of  poetry,  who  remember  the  nightingale  which, 
though  not  a  waterfowl,  sings  all  day  long  by  Bendemeer's 
stream,  and  those  which  in  Sophocles'  celebrated  chorus  about 
Colonus  form  part  of  the  same  picture  with  the  springs  of  the 
Cephisus.  'tfioucTov  olrov  for  viov  oIktov,  v.  60.,  besides  being 
objectionable,  as  introducing  an  unauthorised  word,  is  a  cor- 
rection which  might  have  been  avoided  by  adopting  Bamberger's 
far  simpler  emendation  of  the  strophe.  Asifui  pJpovaa  for  Sstr 
fialifova'a,  Y.  68.,  is  another  change  of  the  same  kind,  spoiling  a 
good  reading  in  the  strophe  when  the  MSS.  rather  point  to  a 
corruption  in  the  antistrophe.  Sr^ovn^,  v.  73.,  is  far  worse 
than  <mjyovyre9,  which  is  exactly  paralleled  by  v.  512.  Of  a 
very  different  sort  are  the  two  next  corrections,  yofiois,  t.  73., 
and  Wslrjy  v.  78.,  both  highly  plausible  externally  and  internally, 
though  not  free  from  all  doubt,  and  proposed  where  change 
really  seems  required.  We  soon,  however,  come  again  to  wk 
and  ill-considered  conjectures,  such  as  filiuf  S'  ovn^  i^aXu^s^  top 
diropoy  hcuiAOvUaVi  v.  88.,  fjunjfiop,  v.  90.,  "Apmius,  v.  128.,  a<r^a- 
X&r'  T.  130.,  of  which  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that 
they  are  not  worse  than  the  corrupt  text  which  they  supplant. 
Vtnni^  y.  187.,  i)(j9p&9  ofiacfiop  KaTafLt(uy6vT<»v  yipos^  y.  212.,  oi/i^ 
a-STcu,  y.  230.,  /col  raXKa  irov  fjk,  y.  231.,  are  changes  of  a  more 
wanton  kind,  apparently  for  change's  sake.  Mfivn-a^aicrfy  y.  253.3 
is  a  sufficiently  bad  guess,  doubtful  in  point  of  language,  not 
very  appropriate  in  point  of  sense,  and  coming,  too,  where  mote 
than  one  good  guess  has  been  made  already.  'Ai/n^o-a^,  v.  309., 
has  at  first  sight  some  plausibility,  as  it  is  actually  found  in  the 
margin  of  the  MSS.,  and  Soph.  Ant.  981.  is  quoted  for  the 
supposed  use  of  avrcuo ;  but  the  youcher  itself  requires  vouching 
for,  and  the  epithet  ^Apyiiov  is,  we  think,  fatal  to  the  new  view. 
^iX&p  for  <f>tKovs,  v.  322.,  ag^,  is  an  attempt  to  correct  what 
has  already  been  corrected  with  greater  probability ;  but  we  in- 
cline not  to  accept  either  change,  as  both  assume  that  the  answer 
required  to  y.  321.  is  not  to  fiif  ffifiis,  which  the  context  seems 
to  point  out,  but  xar^  ixPpav.  Y.  43 1  •  is  a  difficult  part  of  a  diffi- 
cult passage ;  few,  however,  we  suspect,  will  agree  with  Her- 
mann that  JSschylus  began  a  line  with  fir)  uKrftip  &,  and  that 
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akrfuvi  is  a  correction  due  to  the  better  taste  of  a  transcriber. 
AatcyurnjpOj  y*  449.,  is  a  new  coinage,  and  one  not  very  well 
adapted  for  currency,  even  if  the  old  reading  were  not  defended 
by  HesychioB.  "A*^,  v.  465.,  like  /ia^,  is  an  obtrusion  on  the 
tragedifljis  of  a  form  to  which  they  were  not  partial,  without 
any  warrant  from  the  sense,  which  reqairea  forthwith,  not  tyain. 
Iloku^iaTov99  t.  480.,  is  a  reading  winch,  on  all  accounts,  ought 
to  have  been  kept  out  of  the  text,  as  it  pretends  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  locitm  tenens  for  the  lost  word  which  the  repetition 
of  irdkuraa6j(pi>v  has  extruded.  ^Avdpinwv  for  coHucnov,  v.  498., 
was  quite  worth  recording ;  but,  though  the  Chorus  might  speak 
of  themselves  as  ampicroi,  in  the  absence  of  their  fekther  (comp. 
T.  11.)^  the  King  would  not  naturally  do  so,  and  the  words,  so 
corrected,  being  in  the  form  of  a  general  sentiment,  could 
hardly  refer  to  anything  but  the  terror  produced  by  political 
anarchy,  a  very  different  thing.  Tofopxav,  v.  515.,  is  extremely 
ill-advised,  the  word  being  itself  unwarranted,  and  the  objection 
to  the  common  text,  to  irpos  ywauc&y,  founded  on  a  misunder- 
standing of  its  meaning,  which  is  not  ^  the  woman's  descendants/ 
but  'the  woman's  cause,'  opposed  to  opBp&v  ifipiv.  "OpmVfY.  535., 
is  a  good  correction,  and  one  which  should  have  been  made 
before^  being  found  in  the  margin  of  the  Escurial  MS.,  and 
naturally  suggested  by  the  old  reading  op&v,  to  which  it  is 
certunly  preferable.  In  v.  540.  Hermann  is  so  far  right  that  a 
participle  seems  to  be  wanted  agreeing  with  lo  and  constructed 
with  fiiXu ;  but  after  saying  *  talia  complura  inveniri  possunt,' 
be  ought  never  to  have  assumed  that  .^^schylus  wrote  a  word 
so  remote  from  the  reading  of  the  books  as  ijKaxpt'H^w^  Ava 
for  fila,  V.  560.,  and  airoaxa^i,  v.  562.,  are  both  worse  than 
useless.  The  poet  intend  to  contrast  the  violence  of  Jo's 
madness  with  the  tranquillising  power  of  Jupiter,  while  the 
shedding  of  womanly,  tears  is,  with  great  truth,  made  the  first 
ogn  of  recovered  humanity.  A  few  such  instances  as  this  go 
fiur  to  discredit  a  critic's  capacity  for  entering  into  the  feelings 
of  his  author.  But  we  shall  weary  our  readers  if  we  run  even 
thus  rapdly  through  the  rest  of  the  play:  so  we  will  simply 
commend  to  their  attention  three  of  Hermann's  better  thoughts 
—  but  a  small  percentage,  we  fear,  on  the  whole — ^Xeoi/roxi^ 
ibr  ifiKtyoPTWPy  v.  643.,  BiiKoup  (or  Tootsy,  v.  663.,  and  <nvysp&v 
for  arvytpop,  1003. ;  the  second  as  plausible,  the  two  others  as 
nearly  certain,  though  we  are  not  sure  what  ought  to  be  done 
with  ytfiitnwp,  v.  642.,  and  quite  sure  that  irpofiovhxus  ought  not 
to  have  been  thrust,  ex  more  Hermanni,  into  its  place. 

The  changes  in  the  text  of  the  Prometheus  are  fewer,  and 
generally  of  much  less  importance.  ^Tirspripovs  for  xmspixovTas 
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or  {rtrefKrvpvTUf^  y.  215.,  and  ^tKoiaw  ohcrpof  ferr  ^l\m9  Aceim 
or  i\upo9i  T.  248.,  are  sufficmitlj  infelicitoiis  attempts  to  tat^ 
traet  somethiiig  totally  new  from  alight  MS.  variationfl  wfaie|i 
haye  long  nnoe  been  understood  and  acoonnted  for.  IIAr&  9 
iijHAjjiy^a>&,y.356.,i8perl»paasgoodasanycorreetionofyaqi» 
oy  that  has  been  proposed,  thoi^h  it  is  not  sattsfhotory,  being  one 
of  Aose  which  rathar  cot  than  sohre  the  knot.  Upov^^KoufMiFot^ 
y.  439.,  is  a  eoBJeetart  which  almost  attains  to  the  digmtj  of  a 
hypothesis,  and  as  such  has  to  be  unfolded  in  a  yerj  loiog  note; 
but  the  argument  turns  too  much  on  other  coigeetural  oorreo* 
tiotts  to  be  more  than  probdble,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  data  are  such  as  to  warrant  any  condunon  ap» 
proaching  to  oertraity.  ^^vcrcfti,  y.  459.,  may  suit  hvtncptrom 
better  than  Bvans,  but  orro^^  makes  it  sufficiootly  dear  tfasl^ 
of  the  two,  .ZBschylus  must  haye  written  the  latter,  the  simi* 
hrity  of  Ae  words  constituting,  in  fact,  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  alteration.  'OSovf  would  be  far  more  likely,  if  an 
error  on  the  part  of  Stobsras  were  not  more  likdy  stitL  Tbt 
change  in  yy.  474-5.,  by  striking  out  'rrXeuff  after  ^pofw^  and 
inserting  lernxois  before  iffvfAM,  perhaps  need  hardly  be  even 
thus  curscnrily  mentioned.  Ai^Dka  for  al^vt^f,  y.  681.,  would 
be  probable  enough,  if  there  were  no  other  corrections  equally 
easy  of  a  reading  which  has  not.yet  been  preyed  to  be  indefen- 
nble.  Kar(mf>laat,  y.  969.,  is  ingenious  but  not  necessary,  as 
the  common  reading  is  quite  as  good,  and  sufficiently  supported 
eyen  by  those  MSS.  which  do  not  actually  contain  it  Nor 
can  we  ccmclude  by  ^ying  in  our  a&esion  to  the  new  emendar 
ti<m  of  the  oft-emended  line,  y.  1061.,  <f  7*  ovS*  tvyvj  rt  %aXa 
pMwi&Py  not  beheying  that  Prometheus*  speech  would  be  called 
cv^,  except  in  the  sense  of  a  boast,  with  which  ovSi  would  not 
agree,  and  feding  some  difficulty  about  el  ovBi  as  the  less  usual 
construction,  eyen  after  the  dogmatic  assertion,  which  we  bad 
hardly  expected  to  hear  from  the  annotator  on  Tiger,  that  e»  foj 
can  (mly  mean  except  or  utdess, 

Tummg  to  the  Persa  we  are  met  at  once  by  a  rather  startling 
change  in  the  yery  difficult  words  viop  S^  awSpa  fiaid^  y*  IS^ 
vio»  being  turned  into  vksfv  so  as  to  be  constructed  with  loyp9 
Sofhpa  exponged,  and  h\  fiaiJifyh  transferred  to  y.  11.,  where  we 
are  tdd  to  read  opaohjoinivTm  QvyuoSy  Jkrwdof  Si  fiad^t.  FortiK 
nately  Hermann  has  himself  supplied  us  with  languid  which 
may  seem  to  characterise  such  an  alteration,  in  speaking  of  a 
much  more  modest  conjecture  of  Valckenaer^s  r  ^Audaciorem 
'  manum,  sed  parum  feUciter,  admo^  Boleas  hie,  ut  non 
'semel  alibi,  obrutumdoetrinse  copi&  judicium  yiri  pnestantissimi' 
Hrfiv^  aKx9  etnrer&f  ay^awt^^  y.  96.,  is  a  needless  correctioB» 
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of^imtting  m  »  mifltaken  preference  of  Tnmebna'  avifavwp  to 
dafwTtrmvy  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  ^paarosy  y.  164.9  is  an  on- 
known  word,  and  the  objection  to  a^pacro^  is  mere  special 
Reading,  as  Atoeira  might  well  say  that  there  was  an  nnspeak- 
Jti^  £yiflion  m  her  mind  {fjjpiftva  apparently  used  in  its  strict 
sense),  referring  to  the  two  clanses  that  foAow.  OZSe  yao9  ip 
fMt&f  iriaofy  T.  ^8.,  is  an  mgenions  bnt  scarcely  probable  way 
of  getting  rid  of  the  nnangmented  aorist,  which  we  fear  nrast 
be  aDowed  to  remain,  unless  the  whole  Kne  be  ju^ed  spurious; 
ILoKvyfifjLaati^  T.  422.,  is  a  purely  wanton  innovation,  as  there  is 
no  call  whatever  to  connect  luaicvficuriv  with  oiim.  Meantime 
it  is  right  to  mention  that  in  v.  461.  Hermann  defends  the 
oooimon  rea^g  tvarfrj  in  a  very  long  and  very  learned  note» 
whidi  is,  in  fiict,  a  monograph  on  the  subject  In  v.  762.  ^we 
see  no  reason  to  think  that  .£schylus  wrote  ^eprjfuoo'sv  iritro^, 
(l^qpt^/MM-fr  too  without  an  augment  t)  when  the  MSS.  tdl 
OS  that  he  wrote  i^Kshwnf  ir^rop.  ^ExKSivw  may  very  well 
have  been  one  of  those  lonicisms,  like  iicvvo^i  in  whidi  the 
tragedians  occamonally  indulged,  especially  in  a  case  of  me- 
trical necessity,  and  iriaow  is  sufficiently  defended  by  the  or^ 
nary  use  of  irtirruw  for  the  hi^ypening  of  an  accident.  In  v. 
817.  Hermann  entirely  fails  to  overthrow  Schutz's  most  f<^ 
cHons  eorrectiott,  i/anSvireu  for  itejraJbgveTcu^  which  has  been 
deservedly  embraced  by  every  succeeding  editor.  'Kprfms  is  a 
foundation,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  it  must  mean  a  be- 
grnning,  when  everything  else,  the  clause  itself  inchided,  sug- 
gests the  notion  of  an  end.  Indeed,  if  it  be  taken  as  a  beginning, 
it  is  hafd  to  see  what  sense  is  to  be  put  upon  the  passage,  or 
liow  it  accords  with  Hermann's  own  i/cfuutusrcu.  TlatXl  impc^ 
m^fjaSoy  T.  852.,  is  a  most  reckless  endeavour  to  avoid  the  elimon 
of  the  final  iota,  with  no  excuse  beyond  a  slight  variation  in  the 
MSSL  The  changes  in  the  remainder  of  the  play  we  have 
already  rianced  at  more  than  once.  Generally  tiiey  are  of  the 
most  violent  kind,  but  one  or  two  deserve  more  respectful  men- 
tion, such  as  iHofi&Tah  for  irfiafi&rax  or  aSa^cnruy  v.  904.,  which, 
by  a  mistake,  has  hitherto  been  attributed  to  Passow,  and  SiBpOf 
teg¥  for  itiop/cg9,  v.  978. 

The  alterations  in  the  early  part  of  the  Septem  contra  Tkeba$ 
flre  dueflr  metrical,  and  of  no  great  moment,  being  happily 
d^ter  than  usual  Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  is  awua  for 
otrroj*,  T.  132.,  though  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast,  as  haa 
long  ago  been  seen,  certainly  points  to  a  difierent  reading.  Not 
less  ingenious  is  t^  yvpauut^  <f>vT&  for  r^  jwduaUd  yipet, 
▼.  169.,  from  ^/X^  or  ^vX^,  a  gloss  or  various  reading  in  some 
ef  the  MSS.;  but  the  connnon  reading  must  not  be  set  down 
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as  indefensible,  being  supported  by  y.  ^9.  'Opfialvsh  v.  375., 
is  summarily  declared  to  be  neither  a  tra^c  word,  nor  appro- 
priate in  sense,  and  op^alvn  substituted.  The  first  assertion  is 
disposed  of  by  Aganu  1348.,  where  Hermann  intrudes  optjydveh 
a  doubtful  word  from  Hesychius :  the  second  we  are  surprised 
to  see  hazarded,  as  impetuous  agitation  is  precisely  the  notion 
wanted.  In  v.  557.,  Hermann  follows  in  the  steps  of  Dobree, 
deviating  from  him,  however,  so  far  as  to  read  koX  rov  mv 
aidis  h  TTorpot  fimpoof  Kdaiy,  a  most  suididal  course,  as  if  Dobree's 
-view  of  the  kind  of  corruption  which  has  taken  place  in  the  line 
is  right,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  about  the  singular 
felicity  of  his  restoration,  which  virtually  accounts  for  every 
letter  of  the  original.  XaXa/xor/p^),  v.  688.,  for  OaXapwriMy  is 
plausible;  if,  however,  any  change  is  necessary,  we  dionld 
prefer  OiKi/uaripqt,  as  agreeing  better  with  the  e^Ianation  of 
the  scholiasts,  ^fAtpcDripfp,  j(apu<rripq),  futKoKonipqi  (OiKsfjunr 
oUrpoVi  ^<rvx^Vy  Hesycn.),  and  with  the  reading  of  tiie  Med. 
MS.  OaXKaniptoi,  where  the  letters  aX  stand  in  the  place  of 
an  erasure.  One  of  the  MSS.  gives  OaXspop,  for  OiKspMP, 
Supp.  997.  Hucju  •  •  •  /cal  KOK&y  for  vUofv  •  •  •  kaX  mucijv,  t.  697., 
is  uncalled  for,  vltctf  kcucti  standing  for  a  dishonourable  victory— 
here  for  a  victory  where  the  victor  does  not  risk  his  life  (com- 
pare vv.  664-6.),  in  Eum,  890.  (where  Hermann  wrongly  reads 
VBUris)  for  a  victory  obtained  in  dvil  war.     In  v.  744.  tiiere  is 

freat  probability  in  "Kpn^  which  is  found  in  the  margin  of  our 
IS. ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  say  of  the  common  readine,  '  frigi- 
'  dissimS,  imo  turpissime  additum  est  ^o$u*  TsupvfAfiivcu, 
y.  773.,  is  much  worse  than  r^pafjk/iivaiy  the  latter  being  simple, 
while  the  former  would  be  frigid.  It  says  littie  for  Hermann's 
judgment,  that  he  should  have  been  apparently  misled  by  a 
tasteless  suggestion  of  one  of  the  scholiasts,  who  was  simply 
anxious  to  extract  more  meaning  out  of  TBOpcLfifihnu  than  it  was 
meant  to  contain.  Hermann  might  have  seen,  too,  that  ^pov» 
fupoif  y.  801.,  could  easily  be  explained  by  a  reference  to 
y.  671.,  <l>opovpJpoc  kut  eirxas  being  like  ^^opovpJvoi  kot  oipov, 
according  to  a  very  natural  metaphor.  His  own  word,  jtpovpov^ 
liiyoif  independentiy  of  the  harshness  of  the  active  usage,  would 
cohere  but  indifierently  with  Kar^  ^irxfiSi  which,  from  its  position, 
ought  to  qualify  it.  The  rest  of  the  play  we  may  pass  over,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Fersce,  and  for  the  same  reason,  having 
already  adverted  to  it  in  speaking  of  the  alterations  made  for 
the  sake  of  metre. 

The  Affamemnon,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  produced  various 
corrections  of  more  or  less  consequence,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  Supplices.     The  first,  ti  yJ\v ;  for  iyJiv^  y.  14., 
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18  altogether  superfluous,  the  objection  to  the  position  of  iyjfv 
being  answered  by  v.  1185.  Kpivcu  for  KpSvai^  y.  136.,  thou^ 
%  slight  change,  is  not  recommended  hj  the  sense,  as  Artemis 
would  more  naturally  ask  Zeus  to  fulfil  the  omen,  than  Calchas 
to  interpret  it.  Oi  XeTJ^srai,  y.  158.,  is  unlikely,  interfering  as 
it  does  with  the  natural  rendering  of  wplv  cSi/,  *  in  that  be  is 

*  of  the  past'      In  v.  230.,   ifUK'^ev  is  pronounced  '  aperte 

*  ineptum,'  and  S^uxOfy  substituted,  but  the  argument  against 
the  old  reading  tells,  in  fact,  strongly  in  its  favour.  If  sin^ng 
at  feasts  in  the  time  of  ^schylus  was  confined  to  immodest 
women,  we  see  at  once  why  he  should  have  discriminated 
Iplugenia  by  the  words  ayva  and  aravpwros — a  remark  made, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  by  Paley.  In  v.  313.  Hermann  sub- 
stitutes TiKOPiwv  for  yepovTwvy  asking  why  old  men  should  be 
mentioned  among  the  slain,  as  if  such  an  event  were  not  at 
once  likely  to  happen  during  the  sack  of  a  town,  and  likely  to 
be  mentioned  by  a  poet  who  felt  the  pathos  of  his  subject. 
'^AX/ifjtoptf,  Y.  321.,  strikes  us  as  a  very  bad  conjecture,  departing 
considerably  from  the  old  reading,  and  yielding  a  sense  which, 
whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  value,  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  feeling  of  the  passage,  and  with  the  tone  of  Clytsmnestra. 
Hermann,  indeed,  half  rejects  it  himself,  after  sanctioning  it 
with  the  oflBcial  '  scripsi,'  adding  *  incerta  tamen  res  est,'  and 
going  on  to  propose  iSiifiovn.  A?  S'  ivSalfwvsfi  Stanley's 
emendation,  is,  we  have  little  doubt,  the  right  reading,  though 
hHTSaCfAov€9,  the  word  of  the  MSS.,  might  very  weU  be  er- 
plained  with  reference  to  the  previous  sufferings  of  the  Ghreeks, 
such  as  the  Herald  afterwards  describes,  if  only  it  stood  by 
itself,  or  coidd  be  brought  into  construction  with  the  words 
about  it  ''Oirip  ro  fitKrurrov^  v.  362.,  is  altogether  needless ; 
the  Chorus  was  not  called  upon  to  characterise  retribution  as 
the  best  thing  possible,  and  the  sentiment  does  not  naturally 
cohere  with  what  follows,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sense  of 
the  old  reading  is  perfectiy  just  and  appropriate.  Yv.  394-5. 
Hermann  pronounces  to  be  '  non  adeo  conclamati  quam  visum 
'  est  criticis,'  having  a  new  restoration,  wdps<m  air/iis  arifwvf 
oKoMpovt  clLayyrf  i^ifUvenf  tStw,  to  supersede  the  one  which 
he  formerly  proposed.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  fear  he  is  too 
sanguine,  and  doubt  whether  '  beholding  the  dishonoured,  yet 
'  nnreproacfaful  silence  of  the  deserted,'  though  not  unpoetical, 
is  the  tiiought  required  to  unite  the  two  sentences  which 
respectively  precede  and. follow  it  *Hurff  for  ^X^f^,  v.  489.,  is 
A  happy  correction,  as  fjaffj  the  other  possible  reading,  accounts 
Bttther  for  ^Xtfct,  nor  for  the  accusative,  trapct,  'Sicdp^ivSpov. 
Hermann  might  have  oompared  Horace's  Lents  mcedoi.    In 
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T*  617*  the  attempt  to  overthiow  rsBvcaftu  is  a  bold  one,  in  the 
fiioe  at  once  of  grammatical  authority,  which  may  testify  to 
a  £ACt  even  when  it  cannot  account  tor  it  rationally^  and  of  the 
line  as  it  s^peais  in  the  MSS.  The  new  line,  x^^md,  fisoSs-^ 
Te0pdif<u  S  ovK  avrsp&f  may  certunly  be  recommended  as  e 
means  of  escaping  the  supposed  false  quantity,  but  that  it  alL 
'  Confidenter  posui  arvyos  ^ip&Av  (y.  525.),  is  not  very  wisely 
said,  when  no  plausible  explanation  is  affi)rded  for  the  oorruption 
of  ^psvw  into  cTpaT%fi.  The  carelessness  of  a  copyist  would, 
at  most,  only  prove  that  arpdr^  is  wrong.  TLoiiiiina  /oaseoarpo^ 
fiw,  V.  635.,  could  hardly,  in  the  present  positicm  of  the  wiMrds, 
be  constructed  with  tv^mi,  and  the  senee  which  Hermann  re- 
quires is  at  least  as  well  ^ven  by  the  old  reading.  In  v.  640., 
ifypi^cm)  is  fio  £Eur  probable  that  it  would  oraere  well  with 
olcucof  64rfw ;  but  there  is  nothing  absurd  in  aaying  that  a  god 
may  have  begged  the  ship  off,  any  more  than  in  saying  that  he 
may  have  stolen  it  away,  as  any  reader  of  the  Hiad  or  ^neid 
may  see.  "Ayfcmrw^  v.  704^  is  a  vox  nilali,  and  one  whidi,  if  rt 
existed,  would  scarcely  be  defended  by  Upsv»  Ttt  mas  just 
below.    Of  w«  736-7.  Hermann  says,  *  imprdbabilia  muka  de 

*  his  versibus  prolata  suni^  neque  nunc  probo  qusa  ipse  (dim 

*  proposui.'  Had  he  lived  to  revise  the  AgamemnoHf  he  might 
have  said  the  same  of  his  latest  attempt,  via  pa^  for  psapit, 
^)dov9  mrov.  Blom£eld  long  since  pointed  out  that  no  correction 
would  be  true,  or  even  probable,  which  did  not  introduce  an 
opposition  between  the  new  v^pi^  and  the  <dd.  XpcJo^,  v.  7B4., 
a  very  neat  emendation,  if  emendaticm  be  required,  was  pro- 
posed by  Symmons  thirty  years  ago.  This  Hermann  ought  to 
nave  known,  as  in  his  notes  on  w.  10.  1531.,  he  meatioiis 
Symmons's  work.  *E^pm^a(i8a0a  also^  v.  790.,  had  been  alroady 
published  by  Paley,  whose  edition,  as  appears  from  v.  338., 
Hermann  had  likewise  seen,  though  probiddy  not  till  after  the 
conmientary  had  been  completed.  Sv^fi^a^  however,  v.  736.9  is 
a  restoration  of  undoubted  (originality,  and  scaioely  less  un- 
doubted certainty.  The  common  reading,  OvaKkeu,  iatroduoes 
a  disturbing  metaphor,  which  moreover,  as  Hermann  remarks, 
would  scarcely  be  appl^ble  to  a  city  already  captured.  Y  v.  863. 
867.  bring  us  to  two  gratuitous  and  improbable  alterations, 
fioxHTToBpMV  for  T&v  cTrofffjL&is  9dA,  yakqviv  lor  mXXmftvii/, 
intended,  so  we  are  informed,  to  set  right  a  passage  of  Shak- 
sperian  exuberance  of  imagery.  iaUraaa^j  v.  900.^  we  do  not 
presume  to  characterise,  as  we  do  not  imderstand  it.  In  v.  909., 
ff  oxf  icaX  irv,  is  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  sense,  whi(di 
is,  as  Paley  has  shown,  '  do  you  too  value  thb  kind  of  viotory 
(to  wMoaduif  the  victory  which  goes  against  yoo)  ? '    Xfdtng  Be 
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TO*  for  ypivos  S  hrd,  v.  950L,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  remove  tbe 
di£Bciiltie8  of  a  difiScult  passage.  To  ttov  for  roi,  t.  965.,  would 
be  i^auaible,  if  the  same  words  had  not  immediately  preceded. 
TiXXrrM  for  oreXA^nu,  v.  1092.,  is  good,  but  perhaps  not  better 
thaa  the  commou  zeadii^,  which  expresses  the  Liatm,  '  toz 

*  missa  ex  adytis,'  and  agrees  well  with  ^>ipovauf  just  below. 
6|poeif — hreyyiosf  v.  1096.,  is  altogether  unlikely;  yap  would 
have  no  meaning,  and  the  Chorus  had  not  yet  been  mourning  for 
Cassandra,  miMai  less  mixing  her  lot  wkh  that  of  any  other 
person.  Manjp,  T.  1229.,  is  a  th<uroughly  perverse  suggestions 
the  word  <mly  exists  in  Hesychius,  and  its  signification  is  not 
rery  appropriate  here,  while  fuenpf  is  easy  and  natumL  In 
T.  1281.  the  objectum  to  pfjaw  ^  Bpa^vw  is  futile,  as  the  words, 
though  ainqile,  are  not  foeble  or  foolish,  and  the  correction, 
ab  0f^p»i»9  is  inapph'cable,  as  Cassandra  may  fniily  be  supposed 
to  chaonther  own  dirge  in  the  words  m  fipSrsta  wpayftar  icr^X^ 
where,  under  the  form  of  a  general  sentiment,  she  describes  the 
two  changes  to  which  she  has  been  doomed,  from  prosperity  to 
adversity,  and  from  adversity  to  extinction.  Uas  7Tf,  v.  1334.^ 
bdo^gs  not  to  Hermann,  but  to  Boihe,  and  proceeds,  moreover, 
firom  a  miBtakft  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  ixPpcis  iyOpa 
wvy>aiiMiM.  Again  we  pass  over  the  conclusion  of  the  play, 
stopping  merely  to  notice  a  singular  piece  of  criticism  on 
TV.  1531 — 1533.  Hermann  had  long  since  corrected  JMom  into 
apaSov^  which  succeeding  editors  at  once  received,  si^poeiag  the 
aense  to  be  '  who  can  drive  out  the  cursed  brood  (or  brood  of 

*  cuzaes)  from  tbe  house?'  a  most  natural  sentiment,  and  ooih 
firmed  by  w.  1145.  aqq.,  by  the  foUowiag  speech  of  Clytsem- 
nettra,  and  indeed  by  die  whole  scope  of  the  play.  It  now 
toms  out  that  he  meant  the  passage  to  be  understood  ^  who 
'  would  drive  out  his  daughter  to  destruction  ? '  with  reference 
to  Tphigenia;  and,  accordingly,  he  bids  us  read  Kztc&kMfTM 
t^fitfOM  ^paov^frgf,  *  a  child  is  allied  to  its  parents  by  likeness  of 
'foatore,'  sneering  at  those  who  have  adopted  Blomfield's 
wpat  irq.  as  having  neglected  to  exfdain  wherein  its  appropriate- 
ness ooDBists.  Probably  they  did  not  think  it  necessary;  but 
they  wUl  now  see  themselves  to  have  been  mistaken. 

No  part  of  the  volume  has  dis^pointed  us  so  much  as  the 
CKmunentary  on  the  ChoephortE^  though  no  play  stood  move  in 
seed  of  explanation  and  correction.  Hermann's  early  services 
to  the  play  led  us  to  expect  far  better  things.  Topot  Si  ^h-og, 
V.  31.,  is  unlikelv,  as  the  parallel  passage,  v.  917.,  points  to 
foffoe^  as  does  the  tScholiaffL  AoKpvnv  u^i^twi',  v.  73.,  is  a 
forced  and  unnatural  construction  substituted  for  an  easy  and 
obviona  one,  to  satisfy  an  apparent^  unfounded  crotchet  about 
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the  metre.  'A7rXo><rrt  for  a7r\5^  t*,  v.  1 12.,  is  another  gratuitous 
coinage.  EZra  for  elyj^,  v.  195.,  introduces  a  harsh  construction, 
on  the  ground  that  elxe  cannot  be  put  for  ihvvaro.  That  ilye 
in  a  connexion  like  this  is  yirtually  equivalent  to  iSvvaro  is 
clear  from  Prom.  475.,  Supp.  362.  The  matter  is  a  very  simple 
one :  the  infinitive  is  really  an  accusative  after  ?j^(o,  which 
bears  its  ordinary  sense.  Tub  S*  alv&v  voaovs  for  rdaie  v£p 
voaovsy  V.  276.,  is  a  superficial  attempt  to  remove  one  of  tne 
difficulties  of  a  passage  which  requires  a  very  different  remedy, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  interposition  of  a  participle  between  the 
article  and  substantive.  Lpi^fivarcucrov  for  Spifivf  arfjcu^  v.  387., 
is  a  corruption  of  a  sound  text  to  satisfy  the  supposed  metrical 
requirements  of  the  antistrophe,  the  outlines  of  which  had  been 
satisfactorily  established  by  Blomfield.  The  Chorus  w.  579 — 
638.  is  made  the  corpus  vile  for  many  unsuccessful  experiments, 
6ome  of  them,  such  as  ffpvovai^  wKdOovai  for  fiporoun  irKaffova-i, 
fikcunrovo'i,  \6y(p  •  •  •  if>pdasi  for  \iyoi .  •  •  ^piaiVy  spoiling  a 
od  text,  others,  such  as  that  in  v.  614 — 620.,  where  ajcaipfos 
i  is  turned  into  oKcupo^  S*  o,  hrifcortp  ai^as  into  hrucKvTfp  ai^mv^ 
Ticov  (two)  8*  into  Tla)v  t*,  and  the  whole  into  one  vast  parenthesis, 
not  improving  a  bad  one.  *Ofrrrvloi>v  for  ofi/ndTcov,  v.  657.,  is 
another  of  those  words  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  obtruded  on 
^schylus  on  the  authority  of  Hesychius.  ^EfcrraOm,  v.  677., 
which  is  meant  to  convey  a  double  sense,  would  be  exception- 
able, even  if  Bamberger's  shras  &9  were  not  demonstrably  right. 
For  OeroaievOpdiyjroVi  a  most  happy  emendation  of  v.  725.,  we 
have  to  thank  Erfurdt.  V*  svSovotj  for  yrfOovarj^  v.  759.,  is 
another  change  equally  deficient  in  external  and  internal  proba- 
bility. l&vSouaij  if>pspl  has  great  propriety  and  beauty  in  the 
well-known  fragment  of  Sophocles,  but  yqdovarj  is  much  more 
suitable  here,  and  in  keeping  with  ^pcvzh  eS.  Most  of  the  re- 
maining alterations  in  the  play  affect  the  metre  rather  than  the 
sense.  There  is,  however,  an  emendation  in  v.  1046.,  intro- 
duced in  full  confidence  that  it  alone  is  worthy  of  .^chylus, 
iroiav  ywaiKss  aiSs  instead  of  Sfjuaxd  ^uvaiicssy  a.Se.  '  Qms 
^  vero  sibi  persuadeat  Orestem,  quum  Furias  conspicere  sibi 

*  videtur,   tam  frigida  uti  posse  chori  compellatione  ?    Hiec 

*  tantum  dignam  -Sschylo  vim  habent.*  Tastes  differ ;  but  to 
us  the  simplicity  of  Sfuaal  ywaiKS9  appears  quite  natural,  while 
ywauci9,  as  applied  to  the  Furies,  would  strike  us  as  feeble, 
and  we  like  the  abrupt  a!!Se,  'here  they  are,'  or  'look  at  them 

*  here,'  better  than  the  regular  Trolat,  *  who  are  these  ? '  The 
priestess  in  the  JEumenides  calls  them  ryvpaltcsSf  and  then  cor- 
recting herself,  compares  them  to  Gorgons :  but  in  the  sense  o( 
Orestes  the  full  horror  of  the  impression  has  to  be  expressed  at 
once. 
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The  last  play  on  the  list,  the  EumenideSy  comes  only  par- 
tially under  our  consideration,  as  we  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
fine ourselves  almost  entirely  to  noticing  how  new  matter  and 
the  bulk  of  this  part  of  the  commentary  had  substantially  been 
given  to  the  world  in  the  review  of  Miiller,  of  which  mention 
has  more  than  once  been  made.  In  v.  21.  Hermann  now 
returns,  as  Dindorf  has  returned,  to  trpovata  or  irpovaa^  which 
seems  to  be  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  two  Delphic  in- 
scriptions, greatly,  we  confess,  to  our  satisfaction :  he  changes, 
however,  iv  X670t^into  zvKoycos,  apparently  ignoring  the  distinc- 
tion between  axrxfi  and  Xoyo^,  and  thus  asserting  for  Pallas  an 
absolute,  not  a  relative  preeminence,  contrary  to  the  purport  of 
the  speech.  lA&^uTToa<i)if>p6y(aSy  v.  45.,  appears  almost  an  im- 
possible compound,  having  nothing  in  the  context  to  justify  it, 
whereas  in  Supp.  679.  ^isyurrorifios  may  be  said  to  be  de- 
manded by  the  strength  of  meaning.  In  v.  95.,  the  MSS. 
reading  ixvofiav  is  restored,  and  explained  with  great  probability 
by  a  gloss  in  Suidas  and  Zonaras  as  equivalent  to  irapavofuov. 
T^\  V.  142.,  is  quite  out  of  the  question  at  the  end  of  a  verse, 
especially  as  it  appears  to  involve  a  transposition  of  the  two 
following  lines.  'E/caVou,  in  v.  177.,  is  now  changed  into  s(my  ok, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  dispel  any  lingering  feeling  in  favour 
of  soTiv  ouy  and  establish  the  certainty  of  Scholefield's  if  ifiov. 
^HiCff  aoi,  v.  212.,  is  an  ingenious  conjecture,  but  less  likely  than 
several  already  in  the  field.  'Voytp  for  Xoytp,  v.  226.,  was  a 
change  not  worth  making.  T&pSb  Bac/i6vQ)v,  v.  299.,  for  Bcu/movcov 
CKtuv  is  unlikely  in  the  last  degree :  Hermann,  however,  has 
done  well  to  abandon  his  former  punctuation,  which  connected 
Saifiovcop  with  axuip.  The  truth  is,  ^oa-Ktjfia  Baifiovav  is  not  to 
be  taken  actively,  the  food  of  gods,  but  passively,  the  fatted 
victim  of  the  gods,  which,  imlike  man's  victims,  is  prepared 
for  sacrifice  by  torture  and  exhaustion.  This  gives  force  to 
dvaifiaroVf  and  agrees  with  Tpa(f>sis  and  ^Av  fis  oaiaeis.  Mau- 
pov/MSv  viiiv  aXfuif  v.  354.,  independently  of  the  strange  violence 
which  it  does  to  the  text,  yields  a  very  harsh  sense,  as  explained 
in  the  note,  ^  obscuramus  quamvis  validum  adhuc  juvenilem 
'  saltum.'  If  we  must  choose  between  two  arbitrary  alterations, 
viov  atfia  was  certainly  the  better.  Motp*  for  dedp  8\  v.  356.,  is 
a  further  piece  of  boldness  which  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation that  Hermann  should  have  lived  to  achieve.  In  vv. 
4G5 — 467.  we  are  now  told  to  read  Spofiots  for  o/Lwsay,  ifwh  for 
the  second  ofKost  omitting  B\  after  Linwood  and  Franz,  and 
S*  alBovfULC  for  a  alpovfuu ;  none  of  them  quite  satisfactory, 
though  all  are  ingenious,  and  the  correction  atZovfiivovs  for 
aipovfievovs  is  one  which  may  possibly  require  to  be  made  just 

Vol.  c.  ko.  ecu  I.  i 
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below,  V.  474.,  on  a  comparison  of  v.  702.,  where  the  variation 
is  found  in  the  MSS.  To  hsivov  ai  ris.  .  .  .  Ssifiapily  v.  510..  is 
less  probable,  because  inviting  a  greater  change  than  Hermann's 
previous  correction,  Bst  fjJvstp,  Kafwir/  apar/ovs  for  irhroiff  ^  apoi- 
7a^  S*,  V.  588.,  is  utterly  without  authority,  and  certainly  cannot 
be  proved  from  the  Scholiast,  who  is  merely  commenting  after 
his  own  fashion.  T/  70^,  v.  593.,  is  not  wanted,  if  only  the 
line  is  rightly  imderstood  as  conveying  a  taunt.  'A^r/uii/^  yiiveiy 
V.  642.,  would  be  awkward  in  any  poet :  iuiQyuoLivwif  fidpsi  is 
highly  characteristic  in  JEschylus.  Aaioov  orcCKoffficmDv  .... 
al'xiidsi  V.  791.,  is  very  questionable,  though  we  profess  neither 
to  explain  nor  to  correct  Saifwpaw  irrdXarfiAara.  Oixysip  is, 
we  think,  less  forcible  than  oi/cslvy  v.  825.,  as  the  Furies  would 
naturally  dwell  rather  on  their  dishonoured  state  than  on  their 
dishonoured  exit.  In  v.  947.,  Hermann  seems  to  have  given 
up  his  own  certain  correction,  deal  t'  &,  for  the  old  reading 
deal  TWYf  supposing  that  he  has  identified  the  hitherto  unknown 
fiarpoKaa-vyp^ai  of  the  Fates  with  the  Charites  and  the  Hours : 
but  it  is  not  quite  certain  what  was  his  final  view.  That  he 
should  have  changed  is  only  too  likely ;  and  that  he  should  treat 
an  indubitable  correction  of  his  own  as  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  treat  the  indubitable  text  of  his  author,  was  at  any 
rate  a  just  retribution. 

We  have  now  finished  our  remarks,  which  have  been  as  irk- 
some to  ourselves  as  we  fear  they  must  have  been  to  our  readers. 
We  could  hardly  have  expected  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of  tedious 
detail ;  but  wider  limits  would  have  enabled  us  to  vary  our  cri- 
tical phraseology  by  illustration  and  discussion,  which  relieve 
dogmatic  statement  while  they  substantiate  it.  Our  object  has 
been  not  so  much  to  dwell  on  the  particular  instances  in  which 
Hermann  appears  to  us  to  have  failed  most  signally,  as  to  justify 
the  expressions  of  general  disappointment  with  which  we  set 
out,  and  which  represent  our  most  abiding  feelings.  It  is  in- 
deed a  disappointment  to  those  who  have  not  only  been  students 
of  -^schylus,  but  admirers  of  Hermann,  to  turn  over  page  after 
page  and  to  find  scarcely  anything  of  moment  added  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  language  or  the  thoughts  of  their  favourite 
poet.  Hermann  has,  we  repeat,  done  much  in  his  day  to  make 
us  understand  ^schylus;  but  it  now  appears  that  nearly  all 
his  wisdom  found  its  way  to  the  world  in  his  lifetime,  and  that 
the  remainder,  from  which  we  were  told  to  hope  so  much, 
copious  as  it  is,  and  great  as  are  its  pretensions,  contains  com- 
paratively little  that  the  next  generation  is  likely  to  quote, 
except  to  point  the  ordinary  moral  of  the  delusions  to  which 
eminent  men  occasionally  surrender  themselves.     That  moral 
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-we  will  not  enforce,  but  rather  turn  to  the  more  gratifying  re- 
flection, that  the  results  of  criticism  do  not  depend  on  individual 
infallibility.  No  writer  can  be  named  in  whose  case  this  truth 
has  been  exemplified  more  forcibly  than  in  that  of  ^schylus. 
Though  he  is  essentially  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  ancient 
authors,  and  accidentally  one  of  the  most  corrupt,  yet  the  study 
of  three  centuries  has,  we  would  hope,  fathomed  most  of  his 
thoughts,  unravelled  most  of  his  intricacies  of  language,  and 
corrected  most  of  the  errors  of  his  text ;  and  for  this  we  have 
to  thank  not  any  single  scholar  of  surpassing  intellect  or  acquire- 
ment, but  a  long  series  of  labourers  widely  differing  in  capa- 
cities—  a  series  which  includes  Pauw  as  well  as  Stanley, 
Scholefield  as  well  as  Porson. 


Abt.  IV.  —  1.  Correspondence  with  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Kafir  Tribes.  Parlia- 
mentary JPapers.     May  31st,  1853. 

2.  Further  Correspondence  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Orange 
River  Territory.     Parliamentary  Papers.     May  31st,  1853. 

3.  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Kafir  Tribes.     August  2nd,  1851. 

4.  Furilier  Correspondence  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Orange 
River  Territory.     April  10th,  1854. 

nPwo  years  ago  Kafir  Blue  Books  had  doubtless  much 
greater  attractions  than  they  have  now.  Then  Cape 
news  interested  us.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
forced  to  keep  his  Budget  an  open  question,  dependent  on  the 
Cabinet  Council  of  the  Kafir  Chiefs ;  and  upon  their  plan  of 
operations  was  formed  the  campaign  of  the  tax  reformers  for  the 
Session.  Then  tax-payers  were  wondering  how  long  British 
troops  would  be  kept  at  bay  by  a  band  of  naked  savages — ill- 
armed,  and  not  very  superior  in  numbers :  and  *  Friends  of  the 
*  Black '  were  becoming  more  and  more  fearful  lest  American 
slave-owners  should  ask  them  whether,  after  all,  it  was  so  much 
vtrorse  to  own  a  black  man,  than  to  spend  millions  in  clumsy 
but  desperate  attempts  to  kill  him.  Not  only  our  pockets^ 
but  our  military  glory  and  our  philanthropjr,  —  our  pet  pride 
and  our  pet  virtue,— were  at  stake  in  the  KaJBr  war. 

Now,  however,  not  only  has  the  Kafir  war  for  several 
months  been  ended,  but  in  the  excitement  of  the  war,  it  may 
well  be  forgotten.  Philanthropy  to  either  Blacks  or  Whites  is, 
we  fear,  scarcely  the  fashion  of  the  day  ;   and  to  fight  the 
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Russians  we  gladly  give  Mr.  Gladstone  more  money  in  a  month 
than  we  should  have  grudgingly  doled  out  to  him  for  a  yearns 
expenditure  at  the  Cape. 

Nevertheless  a  little  war  will  not  be  less  vexatious  or  bur- 
densome, but  more  so,  because  a  great  war  is  raging  at  the 
same  time ;  and  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  this  last  Kafir  war  was  not  the  jftrst^  but  the  Jifth 
since  our  conquest  of  the  colony  from  the  Dutch,  —  each  war 
more  prolonged,  more  costly,  and  more  destructive  than  its 
predecessor.  There  are  many  persons,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
practical  men,  who  think  that  the  only  security  against  these 
Kafir  outbreaks  would  be  the  extermination  of  the  Kafirs; 
if  60,  our  position  is  still  not  a  little  dangerous,  for  with  all  our 
expenditure  of  men  and  money  w^e  are  not  supposed  to  have 
succeeded  in  killing  off  more  than  at  most  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  Gaika  Kafirs,  and  the  fighting  men  of  this  tribe  —  the 
one  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  last  war — are  said  to  be  not 
ten  or  even  five  per  cent,  of  the  Kafirs  who  might  fight  us. 
Let  us  then  try  to  turn  our  thoughts  for  a  time  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Baltic  to  the  Cape,  in  order  to  consider  how  far  it 
is  probable  that  this  fifth  war  will  be  the  last,  and  that  we  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  send  to  the  banks  of  the  Kei  the  troops 
which  we  shall  want  on  the  Danube. 

There  is  another  ground  on  which  Cape  affairs  may  claim  our 
attention.  It  is  a  common  cause  of  congratulation  that,  now 
that  Old  England  has  such  hard  work  to  do,  her  numerous 
children  give  her  so  little  trouble.  Canada  prosperous  and 
loyal,  Australia  paying  our  troops  with  her  gold,  even  Jamaica 
scarcely  complaining,  we  doubt  whether,  among  the  manifold 
dependencies  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  which  our  Minis- 
ters are  responsible.  South  Africa  is  not  the  only  one  respecting 
which  they  need  at  present  be  anxious ;  and  even  there,  their 
anxieties,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  much  less  complex  than 
were  those  of  their  predecessors.  The  colony  itself  is  pros- 
perous, the  colonists  contented  ;  still  grateful  for  a  Constitution 
for  the  popular  form  of  which  they  have  already  shown  them- 
selves prepared.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  conducting 
the  elections  to  tfieir  Parliament  is  an  example  to  the  mother 
country  ;  and  the  choice  which  they  have  already  made  of 
Councillors  gives  us  a  ground  of  hope  that  we  shall  have  no 
more  Kafir  wars,  which  counterbalances  many  reasons  for  fear. 
The  putting  at  the  head  of  the  poll  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom 
in  the  Eastern  Division,  and  Mr.  Rutherfoord  in  the  Western, 
is  indeed  a  guarantee  that,  at  any  rate,  the  constituents  of  the 
Cape  Parliament  intend  its  Kafir  policy  to  be  conducted   on 
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consistent  principles  of  justice  and  prudence.  As  yet,  however, 
the  power  to  make  a  Kafir  war  remains  with  the  officers  sent 
out  by  the  Home  Government ;  —  we  Englishmen  are  still  re- 
sponsible through  our  Ministers  for  the  *  Frontier  Policy'  at 
the  Cape,  and  therefore  the  history  of  past  wars  is  worth  study- 
ing by  those  who  would  have  to  pay  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  a  fresh  one. 

A  few  words,  first,  on  Kafir  characteristics  and  customs ;  — 
and  the  closer  we  look  at  them  the  more  curious  and  inconsistent 
do  they  seem.  These  black  Picts,  wearing  over  their  ochre- 
daubed  skins  scanty  ox-hides,  which  they  dispense  with  in  war ; 
dwelling  in  huts  into  which  they  can  scarcely  creep ;  having 
absolutely  no  religion  —  not  even  a  Fetish  worship, — no  super- 
stition, save  a  vague  belief  in  witchcraft  and  rain-doctors,  and 
a  still  vaguer  reverence  for  the  memory  of  their  ancestors ; 
having  thus,  as  Herr  Teufelsdrock  might  say,  the  scantiest 
possible  garment  for  body  or  soul,  are  yet  bound  together  in  a 
well-organised  community  with  chiefs  of  defined  but  acknow- 
ledged powers,  and  with  laws  well  understood  and  very  fairly 
obeyed.  -  If  their  painted  bodies  remind  us  of  the  ancient  Picts, 
their  conduct  and  customs  recall  to  us  still  more  the  Highlander 
of  '15  or  '45.  Forget  the  colour,  and  fancy  the  kilt  instead  of 
the  kaross,  and  when  we  hear  of  Sandilli  or  Macomo  dispensing 
Kafir  law,  or  debating  peace  or  war  with  his  *  Amapakati,'  or 
councillors,  and  know  that  in  distress  and  defeat  no  price  could 
tempt  their  starving  followers  to  betray  or  disobey  them,  we  can 
almost  imagine  that  we  have  before  us  a  Highland  chief  with  his 
devoted  Duinh^wassels  and  faithful  clan.  Again,  there  is  the 
same  local  attachment.  Macomo  has  been  four  if  not  five  times 
driven  out  of  his  haunts  in  the  Winterberg  Hills,  always  asking, 

•  Why  am  I  kept  out  of  my  land  ?'  and  Fergus  Mac  Ivor  could 
not  cling  more  closely  to  his  glens  than  does  Sandilli  to  the 
Amatolas.  The  relation  of  the  minor  to  the  paramount  chiefs 
reminds  us  also  of  the  species  of  submission  which  the  Highland 
chieftains  paid  to  their  Sovereign — the  same  strange  mixture  of 
independence  and  devotion.  When  Sir  Harry  Smith,  in  1848, 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  made  Kaffiraria  ^  peaceful  British. 
province  by  assembling  the  Chiefs  to  go  through  the  ceremony 
o(  swearing  subjection  to  our  Queen,  Pato,  the  head  of  a  clan 
10,000  strong,  explained  their  unanimity  by  saying,  *  Wherever 

•  the  great  Chief  Sandilli  churns  his  milk,  there  will  the  little 

•  jChiefs  be  to  eat  the  butter.'  And  this  metaphor  reminds  us 
of  what  after  all  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  Kafirs, — their 
love  of  cattle,  and  passion  for  their  possession.  No  Rob  Hoy 
could  be  more  skilful  in  driving,  nor,  we  fear,  in  stealing  herds ; 
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but  their  pride  and  delight  in  them  can  only  be  equalled  by 
that  of  the  Arab  in  his  horse.  Each  man  reckons  his  wealth 
not  by  acres  but  by  herds:  they  buy  their  wives  with  them 
(one  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  of  the  colonists  is 
against  the  *  lifting '  inroads  of  the  young  Kafir  lovers),  they 
run  races  with  them,  they  even  talk  in  cattle  language.  When 
Kreili  swore  amity  with  Sir  Harry  Smith,  he  did  it  by  sending 
a  dun  ox ;  and  the  mode  by  which  the  Tambookies  acknowledged 
this  same  Kreili  as  their  superior,  was  by  their  ambassadors' 
bringing  back  a  bull  from  his  *  great  place,' — it  being  under- 
stood that  wherever  that  bull  roamed,  with  him  went  Kreili's 
power. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  then  to  guess  the  feelings  with  which 
the  Kafir  must  regard  the  white  man,  when  we  see  on  looking 
back  through  the  colonial  history,  that,  spite  of  the  cattle- 
stealing  with  which  he  is  constantly  charged,  he  has  lost  far 
more  cattle  than  he  has  gained.  Under  the  old  ^commando' 
system  the  Boer  almost  always  managed  to  get  back  more 
^  head  '  than  he  had  lost ;  and  in  all  the  wars  down  to  the  last 
expedition  across  the  Kei,  when  Sir  George  Cathcart  brought 
away  10,000  head  from  Kreili,  the  great  business  of  our  troops 
has  been  to  *lift '  cattle  by  the  thousand. 

Farther  to  the  east  we  find  the  power  of  the  Chiefs  become 
more  despotic :  Faku  rules  his  Amapondas  to  the  west  of  Natal 
more  rigorously  than  does  Sandilli  his  Graikas  on  the  border  of 
the  colony;  and  the  lawless  tyranny  of  the  Zciolah  Kings 
exceeds  the  atrocities  of  the  Kings  of  Ashantee  or  Dahomey, 
or  the  most  bloody  of  the  Oriental  despots. 

And  yet,  compared  with  other  savages,  African  or  Indian, — 
compared  even  with  our  own  barbarian  ancestors, — the  Kafirs  can 
not  be  called  especially  cruel  or  revengefuL  All  the  Missionary 
Journals  are  full  of  touching  proofs  of  the  heroism,  kindliness, 
and  generosity  of  their  converts ;  and  even  as  heathen  they  not 
seldom  set  an  example  which  their  Christian  neighbours  would 
not  do  iU  to  follow.  Notwithstanding  all  the  outcry  that  has 
been  made  against  Kafir  treaties.  Sir  George  Cathcart  tells  us 
that,    '  in  justice   it  must   be   admitted   that   this  remarkable 

*  people  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  moral  obligation  of  good 

*  faith,  and  if  they  enter  into  any  agreement  at  all,  are  seldom 

*  found  to  promise  one  thing  and  do  another;'*  and  a  mis- 
sionary, for  many  years  a  neighbour  of  Sandilli,  the  head  Chief 
of  the  Gaikas,  lately  told  us,  that  he  never  knew  him  break  his 
woi*d,  or  try  to  exculpate  himself  at  the  expense  of  another. 

♦  ParL  Papers,  Kafir  Tribes,  1853,  p.  107. 
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Almost  all  trayellers  inform  us  that  however  openly  they  may 
have  professed  stealing  cattle  from  the  colonists,  as  did  the 
Grael  from  the  Saxon,  yet  that  if  property  be  placed  under  their 
protection  or  care,  they  preserve  it  with  honourable  fidelity. 
Their  habit  of  begging  for  small  presents  of  Europeans  gives 
an  nn£Eivourable  impression  of  them  at  first  acquaintance,  but 
if  they  beg,  they  also  give;  almsgiving  being,  according  to 
Mr.  Backhouse,  the  QusJ^er  Missionary,  so  much  their-  custom, 

*  that  a  man's  wife  and  children  often  go  to  work  in  the  garden 

*  that  the  b^ging  stranger  may  be  supplied.' 

Their  martud  qualities  of  skill,  activity,  daring,  and  endurance, 
our  soldiers  have  only  too  well  proved ;  and  our  ofiicers  tell  us, 
that  another  campaign  or  two  of  lessons  would  tea<^  them  our 
tactics  almost  as  well  as  they  have  already  learnt  from  us  to 
ride  on  horseback,  and  to  use  firearms  instead  of  assegais. 
Indeed,  their  intellectual  powers  generally  seem  good ;  a  perusal 
of  the  Blue  Books  would  prove  to  any  one  that  a  Kafir  Chief 
ifl  in  diplomacy  no  bad  match  for  an  English  General ;  and  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Ward,  no  friendly  witness,  that 
'  they  are  the  cleverest  logicians  in  the  world,  and  have  always 
'  an  answer  more  suitable  to  their  own  purpose  than  we  could 
^  possibly  anticipate.' 

There  ia,  however,  one  most  striking  and  all-important  pecu- 
liarity in  which  they  differ  from  almost  ail  the  aboriginal  tribes 
with  which  our  cokmists  have  come  in  contact.  To  the  Bed 
Indians  and  New  2^alanders,  the  Australians,  and  even  th^r 
own  Hottentot  neighbours.  Christian  civilisation  has  been  as  an 
Upas  tree,  destroying  them  by  its  diseases,  or  still  more  fatally 
poisoning  them  by  the  infectious  contamination  of  its  drunkards 
and  debauchees ;  but  the  E^afirs  have  shown  that  they  can  live 
on  the  borders  of  a  civilised  community ;  and  unless  killed  off 
by  war,  or  by  famine  caused  by  war,  they  keep  up  their 
numbers. 

The  history  of  Earopean  civilisation  has  indeed  but  too 
plainly  pnnred  how  hard  it  is  for  a  strong  race  to  do  more  for  a 
weak  race  than  to  bestow  upon  it  its  vices ;  and  too  quickly 
deducing  from  the  sad  facta  of  this  history  the  conclusion  that 
that  which  is  hard  must  be  impossible,  there  are  many  persons 
who  advocate  severe  measures  against  the  Kafirs,  as  against  all 
sava^j^ea,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  more  humane  to  kill  them 
quickly  with  powder  and  shot  than  slowly  by  drink  or  disease. 

The  Boers,  we  are  told,  are  great  readers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  comparing  themselves  to  the  Israelites,  as  did  the 
Puritans  of  New  England,  they  shoot  a  native  on  the  strength 
of  a  text  out  of  Joshua;  in  like  manner,  not  a  few  of  our 
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present  political  doctrinaires  justify  injustice  and  atrocity  bjr 
their  interpretation  of  their  Gospel  —  'the  theory  of  human 
'  progression : '  the  interpretation  is  in  both  cases  equally  at 
fault ;  but  even  granting  its  truth,  as  regards  the  Kafirs  the 
facts  are  against  them.  They  are  not  a  drunken  people :  they 
make,  it  is  true,  a  mild  almost  harmless  beer  among  themselves, 
and  some  of  their  chiefs  have  become  drunkards  from  disap- 
pointment and  irom  the  temptation  of  Europeans ;  but  Mr.  Back- 
house, himself  a  zealous  tee-totaller,  who  complains  greatly  of 
the  drinking  habits  of  many  of  the  Hottentots,  tells  us,  as  the 
result  of  his  keen  observation,  that  *  few  of  the  Kafirs,  even  on 
'  the  frontier,  drink  intoxicating  liquors,'  a  statement  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  other  missionaries.  Even  more  important 
is  the  jealous  care  with  which  they  preserve  themselves  from 
the  effects  of  European  profligacy,  so  fearfully  fatal  to  the 
South  Sea  islanders. 

In  a  word,  the  Kafir  race  has  in  itself  strong  elements  of  con- 
tinuance, and  a  power  of  co-existence  with  civilisation  which 
ought  to  add  strength  to  the  efforts  to  civilise,  inasmuch  as  it 
makes  these  efforts  more  hopeful ;  missionaries  and  philanthro- 
pists not  being  among  them,  as  they  often  are,  haunted  by  the 
conviction  that  death  dogs  their  footsteps ;  while,  if  they  really 
be  the  *  irreclaimable  savages '  they  are  so  often  called,  there  is 
little  hope  of  exterminating  them  except  by  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  fire  and  sword.  How  iar,  with  what  success,  and  on 
what  grounds  this  method  has  been  tried,  it  will  be  needful,  in 
order  to  understand  our  present  relation  with  them,  briefly  to 
consider. 

The  Dutch  found  the  Kafirs  as  far  West  as  the  Gramtoos, 
200  miles  within  the  Kei,  the  present  border  of  the  British 
territory.  How  long  they  had  been  there,  and  whence  they 
came,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  needless,  for  our  purpose, 
to  discuss.  All  their  traditions  tend  to  affix  to  them  an  Eastern 
origin ;  and  there  are  some  ethnologists  who  think  that  in  their 
features,  their  rites  —  such  as  circumcision  —  and  their  pastoral 
habits,  as  much  relationship  can  be  traced  to  the  Arab  as  to  the 
Negro.  Most  probably  they  are  akin  to  the  Abyssinians  and 
GaUas. 

The  constant  changes  in  frontier  policy  which  have  bad  so 
injurious  an  effect  upon  the  natives,  seem  to  have  begun  very 
early.  We  find  the  Dutch  government,  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  sometimes  prohibiting  the  Boers  from  even  trading 
with  the  Kafirs,  sometimes  permitting  them  to  enter  into  Kafir 
land  to  hunt  elephants,  and  again  ordering  *  all  settlers  beyond 
*  the  Gramtoos  to  decamp,  on  pain  of  confiscation.'     Though 
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even  more  thinly  scattered  over  their  vast  pastures  ^hen  than 
they  are  now,  we  find  that  the  Boers  had  already  acquired  their 
habit  of  *  trekking'  over  the  border,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  colonial  tax-gatherer,  but  chiefly  from  a  true  Back- 
woodsman's passion  for  seeking  out  new  and  more  pleasant 
locations.  If  the  white  man  seized  the  black  man*s  grazing 
ground,  the  latter,  not  unnaturally,  retaliated  by  seizing  the 
herds  of  the  former;  and  cattle  string  on  the  one  side,  re- 
venged by  commandoes  on  the  other,  became  the  normal  position 
of  frontier  policy.  These  *  commandoes,'  or  forays  of  armed  and 
mounted  Boers  into  Kafirland,  only  do  not  themselves  strike  us 
as  cattle-stealing  expeditions,  because  we  are  more  struck  with 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  native  graziers,  and  because  the 
thefts  were  committed  on  so  magnificent  a  scale.  By  help  of 
horse  and  musket,  the  Boers  brought  back  thousands  in  place  of 
hundreds;  for  example,  Maynier,  Landroost  of  Graaf-Reinet, 
in  1792,  tells  us  that  he  witnessed  the  distribution  of  30,000 
head  as  the  result  of  one  of  these  incursions.  No  wonder,  he 
adds,  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  complaints  of  the  Boers 
about  the  E^fir  depredations  were  *  always  exaggerated,  origi- 
'  nating  from  a  design  to  enrich  themselves.'* 

Still  the  commando  system  had  its  disadvantages  —  it  made 
the  natives,  with  their  sharp  assegais,  uneasy  and  unpleasant 
neighbours;  and  fearing  their  revenge,  the  settlers  reiterated 
requests  to  the  governors  to  extend  the  colonial  frontier.  Von 
Flattenberg,  in  1780,  shifted  it  on  paper  100  miles  to  the  east, 
to  the  Grreat  Fish  River ;  but  it  required  British  arms  to  give 
his  proclamation  substantial  force.  Our  first  conquest  from  the 
Dutch  was  in  1795 ;  and  in  1798  Von  Plattenberg's  proclama- 
tion must  have  been  forgotten,  for  we  then  find  Lord  Macartney 
declaring  *  the  Great  Fish  Biver  the  proper  boundary  between 
'the   colony  and   the   E^firs,' — ^  no   exact  limits,'  he  says, 

*  having  hitherto  been  marked  out ;  and,  in  consequence,  several 

*  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  distant  parts  having  united  in 
'  injuring  the  peaceful  possessors  of  those  countries,  reducing 
'  them  to  misery  and  want,  and  compelling  them  to  the  cruel 

*  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  robbery  to  support  life.'  This 
proclamation  candidly  confesses  to  the  true  explanation  of  the 
continuous  extension  of  a  territory  always  so  under-peopled  and 
difiicult  to  defend.  It  was  not  that  the  natives  were  such  bad 
neighbours  that  they  must  be  driven  back,  but  the  outlying  set- 
tlers had  got  in  amongst  them ;  and  the  Government  being  too 
weak  physically  to  force  these  emigrants  to  return,  and,  morally, 

•  Pari  Papers,  March,  18.35,  p.  27. 
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to  disown  them,  extended  the  border  to  exclude  them.  To  get 
the  natives  over  the  Fish  River  was  no  easy  task  —  it  took 
fourteen  years  of  effort  ending  in  the  first  Kafir  war  of  1811- 
12;    after  which   year  began  what  was  called  'the  military 

*  system ; '  that  is,  the  Fish  River  was  guarded  by  military  posts ; 
and  orders  were  given  that  •  Kafirs  found  on  the  right  bank  of 

*  this  river  should  be  followed  up  and  shot.'  *  These  orders  were 
obeyed,  many  Kafirs  were  thus  shot,  but  those  who  remained  only 
became  the  more  dangerous  and  revengeful;  so,  in  1817,  the 
Governor,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  thought  he  would  try  to 
make  such  terms  as  would  ensure  permanent  peace. 

The  intention  was  praiseworthy :  would  that  we  could  say  as 
much  of  the  mode  of  fulfilling  it.  With  a  disregard  of  the 
customs  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  which,  if  the 
result  of  ignorance  rather  than  recklessness,  reminds  us  of  Lord 
Cornwallis's  attempt  to  turn  Hindoos  into  country  gentlemen  by 
his  *  permanent  settlement,'  Lord  Charles  Somerset  chose  to 
consider  Gaika,  who  was  merely  a  chief  of  a  clan,  as  King  of 
all  Kafirland,  simply  because  Hintza,  the  real  Paramount  Chief, 
being  not  so  near  the  border,  it  would  Imve  been  more  trouble- 
some to  negotiate  with  him. 

The  result  of  this  mistake,  and  of  the  consequent  false  position 
of  all  parties,  was  the  second  Kafir  war  of  1819,  in  which,  in 
alliance  with  our  late  foes,  the  Graikas,  we  fought  the  Tslam- 
bies,  our  present  friends,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  the 
king  we  invented.  This  war  began  with  a  commando  of  the 
allies  under  Colonel  Brereton,  in  which,  in  the  words  of  Tzat- 
zoe,  the  Kafir  chief,  *  they  took  a  great  many  cattle  (23,000 

*  head)  from  Tslanibi's  tribe,  and  shot  a  great  many  j)eople. 

*  Ghiika  got  a  few  old  cows,  and  the  government  all  the  fat  cows 

*  and  fat  oxen  ;'f  and  it  ended  with  another  invasion  of  Kafirland, 
in  which  the  troops  and  burghers,  after  ravaging  the  country 
with  fire  and  swoVd  the  whole  summer,  brought  back  some 
30,000  more  head  of  cattle ;  though,  between  these  two  invBr 
sions,  the  Kafirs  had  had  their  commando,  coming  down  into  the 
colony  10,000  strong,  under  their  patriot  prophet,  Mokanna, 
and  attacking  and  almost  taking  Graham's  Town. 

We  must  hasten  quickly  over  the  period  of  sixteen  years 
elapsing  between  the  second  and  third  wars,  the  chief  events 
marking  which  were ;  first,  the  attempt  of  Lord  Charles  Somer- 
set to  make  a  *  neutral  territory'  of  the  country  between  the 


♦  Major  Dundas's  Evidence,  Abor.  Com.,  1836,  p.  133. 
t  Abor.  Report,  1836,  p.  570. 
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Grreat  Fish  River  and  the  Kekkamma  *:  secondly,  the  infraction 
of  this  treaty  by  the  Grovemor  afterwards  granting  locations  to 
settlers  in  this  neutral  territory:  and  lastly,  the  repeated  expul- 
Bion  of  Maoomo  from  his  settlement  on  the  Kat  Riyer.  This 
chief  was  Graika's  eldest  and  most  energetic  son,  though  not  his 
heir,  not  being  the  son  by  the  *  great  wife,'  who,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  tribe,  must  be  a  Tambookie.  He  had  pitched  his 
kraal  just  over  the  border  in  the  north-east  extremity  of  the 
territory  said  to  have  been  ceded  by  his  father ;  and  our  persist- 
ence in  driving  him  out,  and  the  severity  with  which  we  did  so, 
by  making  him  our  detemuned  enemy,  doubtless  did  much 
towards  causing  not  only  the  third,  but  the  last  two  Kafir  wars. 

To  call  the  state  of  things  during  this  period  peace  would  be 
a  misnomer :  there  was  almost  unceasing  feud  on  the  border ;  but 
probably  open  war  would  have  been  postponed,  if  not  prevented, 
and  the  constant  succession  of  commandoes  and  patrol  forays 
into  Kafirland  would  not  have  been  varied  by  that  invasion  of 
the  colony,  which  began  the  campaign  of  1835,  —  had  it  not 
been  for  an  outrage  on  one  of  the  chiefs,  which  excited  the  clan 
to  ungovernable  fury. 

A  patnJ  seized  some  cattle  belonging  to  one  of  Graika's  sons ; 
his  brother  asked  the  officer, '  Why  do  you  take  the  oxen  ?  there 

*  is  no  war  between  us;  have  you  trstced  the  track  of  cattle  or 
'  horses  into  Kafirland  ? '  Probably  the  question  might  have 
been  asked  in  a  threatening  manner ;  at  any  rate  the  answer 
was  a  shot  in  the  head.  *  xou  see  the  necessity  of  prayer,'  said 
his  missionary  to  the  wounded  chief;  ^you  might  have  been 

*  killed,  and  died  an  unconverted  man.*  But  this  was  hardly  the 
leeson  which  the  clansmen  drew  from  the  occurrence.  *  Every 
'  Kafir  who  saw  Xo-Xo's  wound  went  back  to  his  hut,  took  his 
^  assegai  and  shield,  and  set  out  to  fight ; '  and  said,  ^  It  is  better 

*  that  we  die  than  be  treated  thus.'t     This  war,  which  cost  a 

•  This  absurd  amuigement,  by  which  a  district  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles  broad  and  sixty  long,  of  the  best  soil  in  South  Africa, 
was  tabooed  from  the  occupation  of  either  white  man  or  black  man, 
and  devoted  to  the  lions,  was  made  at  a  treaty  with  Gaika  in  1819; 
respecting  which  treaty,  owing  to  its  never  having  been  written, 
there  is  much  dispute ;  the  only  fact  which  appears  clear  being,  that 
if  Gaika  really  did  thus  cede  this  country,  which  he  denied,  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  it  was  never  his  to  cede. 

t  Report  of  the  Aborigines  Committee,  1836,  pp.  564.  567.  Jan 
Tzatzoe's  Evidence.  Tzatzoe,  who  fought  on  our  side  during  this 
war,  says  distinctly  in  his  evidence,  that  he  •  believes  the  shooting  of 

*  Xo-Xo  to  have  been  the  cause  of  it,  the  Kafirs,'  he  adds,  saying, 
'  life  is  of  no  use  to  us  if  they  shoot  our  chiefs.' 
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qnarter  of  a  million  of  money  (a  trifle  for  a  Kafir  war  now-a- 
dajdy  but  then  thought  an  enormous  sum),  ended  with  a  procla- 
mation by  the  governor,  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  in  which,  in 
order  to  remove  these  '  treacherous  and  irreclaimable  savages  to  a 

*  safer  distance,'  he  extended  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Kei,  declaring  ^  Macomo,  &c.  to 

*  be  for  ever  expelled  from  their  old  country,'  not  only  west  of 
the  Eeiskamma,  but  also  west  of  the  Kei,  and  that  they  shall 
be  '  treated  as  enemies  if  found  therein.' 

Thus  we  see  that  so  early  as  1835  the  British  territory  had 
reached  its  present  eastern  limit,  viz.  the  Kei ;  but  in  that  year 
the  tide  of  conquest  received  a  most  unexpected  check.  Hitherto 
the  Home  Government,  not  perplexing  itself  with  any  attempt 
U>  understand  the  Kafir  side  of  the  question,  had  carelessly  en- 
dowed all  the  acts  of  its  governors.  But  just  at  this  time  the 
phiiaathropists  were  in  full  force ;  elated  with  their  victory  over 
davery,  they  were  agitating  for  *  justice  to  aborigines.'  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  then  sitting  to  inquire  into 
our  national  treatment  of  Native  Tribes,  before  which  officers, 
governors,  missionaries,  even  natives,  were  examined;  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  Colonial  Secretary ;  all  the  secrets 
of  the  Cape  History  were  pried  into,  and  the  result  was  that 
eady  in  1836  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  was  surprised  by  a  de- 
spatdi  from  Lord  Glenelg,  stating  that,  so  far  as  he  could  learn, 

*  the  onginal  justice '  in  the  last  war  was  on  '  the  side  of  the 

*  conquered,  not  of  the  victorious  party;'  and  that  therefore 
justice  demanded,  what  he  believed  also  policy  required,  that  the 
conquered  territory  be  restored. 

The  conquest  was  restored;  our  troops  retired  over  the 
Keiskamma,  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban's  new  province  of  Adeliude 
again  became  Kafirland,  treaties  were  made  with  Macomo  and 
his  fellows  as  independent  chiefs,  and,  for  the  first  time,  we 
believe,  in  the  history  of  nations,  the  conquerors  restored  to  the 
conquered  their  despoiled  dominion  at  the  demand  of  justice. 

The  objections  to  these  acts  of  generosity,  since  known  by 
the  oame  of  the  Glenelg  policy,  were,  as  may  well  be  imf^ned, 
manifold,  nor  were  they  less  influentially  than  earnestly  sup- 
ported. Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban  sent  in  his  resignation,  leaving 
behind  him  a  strong  protest  against  the  measures  which  he 
refused  to  carry  out ;  and  the  cry  in  the  colony,  especially  on 
the  frontier,  was  almost  universal,  that  treaties  were  absurd  and 
impossible  with  savages,  who  were  too  ignorant  to  understand 
them,  too  treacherous  to  keep  them,  and  too  impulsive  to  resist 
any  temptation  to  break  them, — that  the  chiefs  would  have  too 
bitter  and  jealous  a  hatred  of  the  Colonial  Government,  and 
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their  followers  too  great  a  longing  for  colonial  cattle,  to  keep 
faitb,  —  and  that  the  Quixotic  restoration  of  territory  would  be 
attributed  to  fear,  or  viewed  as  a  permission  to  continue  their 
depredations. 

And  now  these  prophets  point  to  the  events  of  the  last  few 
years  as  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  their  forebodings: — *  After 

*  ten  years,'  they  say,  *  of  peace  preserved  by  connivance  at 

*  cattle-stealing,  and  employed  by  the  thieves  in  getting  fire- 

<  arms,  and  learning  how  to  use  them,  we  have  had  two  wars 

*  more  costly  and  destructive  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones, 

*  compelling,  as  their  necessary  consequence,  the  subjection  rf 

*  the  Kafirs,  and  a  return  to  that  policy,  which,  however  stem 

*  it  may  appear,  yet   being  in   accordance  with  the   laws  of 

*  Nature  which  rule  the  relations  of  civilised  men  with  savages, 

<  is  really  much  more  just  and  merciful  to  the  latter  than  those 
'  measures  of  specious  and  spurious  philanthropy  which  bare 

*  proved  as  lavish  of  life  as  of  British  money.' 

That  philanthropy  has  not  kept  peace  is  evident  enough,  but 
before  we  declare  it  a  failure  we  must  prove  that  it  has  had  a 
f«ir  trial.  Certain  treaties  were  made,  and  war  could  not  fcJIow 
except  from  their  infraction,  which  might  proceed  fronsi  the 
conduct  of  any  one  of  four  parties, — the  Colonial  Government, 
the  Kafir  chiefs,  the  frontier  colonists,  or  the  Kafir  people. 
Either  of  the  two  former  might  of  course  at  any  time  directly 
break  them,  either  of  the  two  latter  might  by  disobedience  to 
their  respective  rulers  make  it  impossible  to  keep  them.  ISA 
the  chiefs  themselves  send  out  cattle-stealers,  or  were  tbey 
unable  to  punish  and  restrain  them  ?  Did  the  governors  try  to 
take  from  their  black  neighbours  their  lands  or  liberties,  or  did 
their  white  subjects  bring  on  war  by  individual  encroachment, 
or  deeds  of  injury  and  insult  ?  Now  the  fact  which  strikes  os 
most  forcibly,  both  from  its  novelty  and  importance  is,  that,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  the  last  question  can  be  answered  decidedly 
in  the  negative.  Few  persons,  we  think,  will  deny  that  before 
1836  the  lawless  selfishness  or  violence  of  individual  colonists 
had  been  a  most  fruitful  source  of  frontier  disturbances;  still 
fewer  persons  who  have  studied  the  Cape  history  in  the  inter- 
vening years  will  dispute  the  general  correctness  of  Sir  Peregrise 
Maitland's  declaration  in  1846,  that  ^during  at  all  events  the 
'  last  seven  years,  not  one  act  of  violence,  outrage,  or  injustieo 

*  had  been  committed  by  any  colonist  in  Kafirland,'* — a  deda- 
ration  confirmed  by  the  admission  of  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom 
and  Mr.  Freeman  in  their  evidence  before  the  Parliamentarj 


«  Beport  of  Com.  on  Kafir  Tribes,  1851,  p.  356. 
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Committee  of  1851,  and  endorsed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town 
in  his  published  Report  of  his  visitation.  Whether  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  the  philanthropists  or  not,  this  much  is  evident^ 
that  since  1836  there  has  been  a  note- worthy  change  in  the 
respect  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  natives,  evinced  by  the  detemu- 
nation  of  the  authorities  to  enforce  fair  regulations,  and  by  the 
growth  of  just  and  generous  feelings  among  the  colonists  Uiem- 
selves.  The  responsibility,  therefore,  lies  between  the  Kafirs 
and  the  Government:  let  us  see  how  we  can  apportion  it 
between  them. 

It  cannot  but  be  allowed  that  the  Glenelg  or  Treaty  System 
had  a  fair  start  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom — upon  whose  sug- 
gestions to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  the  new  treaties  were 
mainly  iramed,  and  by  whose  name  they  have  since  be^i 
known, — was  appointed  Lieutenant-governor  of  the  Eastern 
Province,  in  order  to  institute  and  superintend  their  operation ; 
and  in  many  respects  he  was  of  all  men  in  the  world  best  fitted 
to  the  task.  Bom  in  the  colony,  —  his  father  a  landdrost  under 
the  Dutch  Government, — his  interest,  as  well  as  his  early  train- 
ing and  prepossessions,  enabled  him  to  understand  and  make 
allowances  for  the  feelings  of  the  settlers ;  while  a  life's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Kafirs  in  peace  and  war — not  only  as  a  frontier 
farmer,  but  as  a  most  able  magistrate  and  military  officer, — 
gave  him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  good  and  bad  points 
of  their  character:  his  own  fiither  had  been  killed  by  them, 
while  he  himself,  when  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  war  of  1836, 
had  had  his  life  saved  by  a  Kafir  foe,  who  had  brought  asdst- 
ance  to  him  upon  findihg  him  alone  and  unable  to  move.* 
That  such  a  man  with  such  antecedents  should  so  energetically 
support  the  theories  of  the  philanthropists  by  his  practical  expe- 
rience, had  doubtless  great  effect  in  inducing  the  Colonial  Office 
to  espouse  them,  but  in  the  colony  itself  it  excited  against  him 
such  an  outburst  of  indignation  as  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office.     *  He  tried  in  every  way  to 

*  do  his  duty,'  says  Sir  George  Napier,  who  succeeded  Sir  Ben- 
jamin d'Urban,  *  but  he  was  thwarted  by  every  one  in  every 

*  possible  way  that  they  could  thwart  him ;'  so  much  so,  that  in 
1849  he  was  superseded  by  Lord  Normanby  solely  on  the 
ground  of  his  unpopularity,  and  with  the  fullest  acknowledgment 
of  his  merit.  His  dismissal  was  a  victory  for  the  opposing 
party ;  nevertheless  his  successor.  Colonel  Hare,  together  with 
Governor  Napier,  honestly  tried  to  carry  out  his  treaties. 

The  most  important  feature  in  these  treaties  was  the  abolition 

*  Pringle's  Residence  in  S.  Africa,  p.  99. 
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of  the  patrol  system  introduced  in  1817,  by  which  the  frontier 
fiEurmer  could  require  troops  to  seize  for  him  cattle  which  might 
have  strayed,  from  natives  who  very  possibly  were  not  the 
thieves,  — which  system,  be  it  remembered,  had  be^i  protested 
against  by  many  of  the  most  influential  of  the  colonists  so 
early  as  1820 ;  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  chiefs  were  made  responsible  for  all  cattle 
stolen,  provided  the  owners  could  prove  that  they  had  been  duly 
guarded,  that  they  had  been  traced  into  Kafirland,  and  that  due 
notice  <»f  their  loss  had  been  given  to  the  district  authorities. 
The  difierence  of  opinion,  or,  indeed,  of  statement  of  fact,  with 
r^aid  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  system,  is  strangely  wide. 
The  party  opposed  to  its  introduction  never  ceased  to  compkun 
of  its  operation,  and  constantly  published  in  the  Cape  news- 
papers, and  forwarded  to  the  Governor,  statistical  returns  of  the 
increase  of  cattle-steaUng.  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  A.  Stock- 
enstrom  denies  most  positively  the  correctness  of  these  i^etums, 
and  appeals  from  them  to  those  ftimished  officially  by  Mr.  Hud- 
son, the  agent-general  appointed  by  Sir  B.  d'Urban,  which 
would,  he  says,  'show  a  very  different  result.'*  In  this  state- 
ment he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Stretch,  at  that  time  the  diplomatic 
agent  on  the  frontier,  who  states  that  the  chiefs  did  their  part  in 
restoring  all  redaimable  cattle,  and  that  the  amount  of  depreda- 
tion was  on  the  whole  diminished.f  Mr.  Hudson's  returns  not 
being  in  the  Blue  Books,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  decide 
between  these  conflicting  statements ;  but  this  much  is  evident, 
that  during  the  operation  of  the  Stockenstrom  treaties  the 
frontier  was  more  than  usually  peaceful :(;  and  we  have  Sir 
George  Napier's  authority  that  they  could  not  have  entailed  on 
the  settlers  much  increase  of  loss  of  property,  for  having 
ordered  monthly  returns  of  thefts  to  be  made,  and  calculating, 
on  the  one  band,  that  the  '  greatest  amount  of  property  lost  by 
'  the  depredations  of  the  Kafirs  was  4000/.  per  annum,'  and,  on 
the  other,  that  *  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  a  war  no  power 
'  could  prevent  their  darting  into  the  colony  and  committing 

*  enormous  ravages,  I  thought  to  myself,'  he  says,  *  is  it  worth 

*  while  for  such  an  amount  of  loss  to  encounter  all  the  damage 
'  that  will  be  done  by  going  to  war?'     And  therefore,  though 

*  urged  over  and  over  again  to  go  to  war  with  them,  I  resisted 

•  Report  Pari  Com.  1851,  pp.  239.  242,  &c. 
t  See  Letter  in  *  Colonial  Intelligencer'  of  July,  1852. 
X  See  Sir  A.  Stockenstrom's  Evidence,  and  Sir  G.  Napier's  De- 
spatches. 
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*  it.'*  In  order,  however,  to  meet  in  some  measure  the  com- 
plaints of  the  colonists,  and  thinking  himself  that  some  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaties  were  unfair  to  the  latter,  he  modified 
them  in  favour  of  the  settlers  in  1841,  but  with  the  consent  of 
the  natives,  whom  he  found  in  a  good  humour,  probably  because, 
as  he  wrote  to  Lord  Glenelg,  he  *  invariably  treated  all  the 

*  chiefs  as  his  equals.' f  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  fair  to  Sir 
Andries  to  say  that  he  considered  these  alterations,  notwith- 
standing they  were  thus  obtained,  to  have  been  *  injurious.' 
But  a  much  more  serious  change  was  effected  in  1844  by  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland,  in  a  much  more  questionable  manner,  to 
which  Sir  Andries  chiefly  ascribes  the  bitter  feeling  which  led 
to  the  war  of  1846.  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  succeeded  Sir 
George  Napier  in  1844,  and,  yielding  to  the  representations  of 
the  Anti-Stockenstrom  party,  he  soon  after  his  arrival  sum- 
moned the  G^ika  chiefs  to  Fort  Beaufort,  and,  backed  by  a 
strong  body  of  troops,  insisted  upon  their  submission  to  a  new 
treaty,  by  which  it  is  true  stolen  or  strayed  cattle  were  made 
more  quickly  recoverable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  made 
less  incumbent  on  the  farmer  to  exercise  due  care  in  guarding 
them ;  and  the  jealousy  of  the  chiefs  was  excited  by  a  provision, 
that  any  Kafir  charged  with  the  conunission  of  outrage  or  theft 
within  the  colony  should  not  be  tried  by  his  own  chief  or  laws, 
but  be  sent  into  the  colony  for  trial  there.  During  the  two 
years  which  intervened  between  the  arrival  of  Sir  P.  Maitland 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  war,  the  suspicion  and  animosity 
on  both  sides  were  constantly*  increasing.  There  was  more 
than  usual  restlessness  in  Kafirland,  owing  to  sufferings  from 
long-continued  drought ;  this  restlessness  excited  alarm  among 
the  colonists,  which  alarm  again  was  aggravated.  Colonel  Hare 
informs  us,  by  *  exciting  rumours  wickedly  and  extensively  cir- 

*  culated  throughout  the  border  by  persons  always  ready  and 

*  desirous  for  the  work  of  agitation.' f  Again  the  new  Gaika 
chief,  Sandilli,  was  young  and  rash  and  easily  excited  by  the 
young  men  who,  grown  up  since  the  last  war  and  eager  to 
use  their  muskets,  inveighed  against  what  they  considered  the 
infraction  of  the  treaties.     Doubtless  the  war  feeling  and  the 

*  Rep.  Pari.  Com.  p.  201.     It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  war 
party  was  confined  to  the  frontier  graziers.     Sir  G.  Napier  adds, 

*  The  Committee  must  be  aware  that  there  are  a  great  many  people 
« in  the  colony  who  make  a  great  deal  of  money  by  wars  and  by  the 

*  troops,  whose  constant  cry  was,  "  have  troops  over^  "  that  was  the 

*  great  reason  why  they  wished  to  go  to  war.*    (P.  282.) 

f  Pari.  Papers,  Kafir  Tribes,  June,  1851,  p.  41. 
X  Pari  Papers,  Feb.  1847,  p.  5o. 
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war  party  on  both  sides  the  border  were  more  than  usually 
strong.  Still  a  perusal  of  the  Blue  Books  forces  us  to  infer, 
that  if  the  Governor  had  had  tact  and  experience  of  the  native 
character  equal  to  hb  intention  to  act  fairly,  and  had  compre- 
bended  that  there  was  no  medium  course  between  conquering 
the  Kafirs  and  treating  them  with  the  consideration  due  to  an 
independent  people,  war  might  at  least  have  been  averted. 

In  February  1846  it  was  very  near  breaking  out,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  survey  for  a  fort  which,  against  the  approval  of 
Colonel  Hare,  Sir  P.  Maitland  ordered  to  be  made  in  the  Gidka 
country,  and  some  collision  with  a  trader  acknowledged  to  be 
'  extremely  rude  and  insolent.'  Sandilli  sent  an  offensive  mes- 
sage to  the  Governor,  which  would  have  been  replied  to  by  an 
invasion  had  it  not  been  for  his  almost  immediate  apology,  an 
extract  from  which  may  be  worth  quoting: — *  I  swear  war  is 

*  not  in  my  heart,  but  confusion  I  hear  prevails  in  vaf  country 

*  and  your  country,  and  we  sleep  in  the  bush  for  fear;'*  and 
^ain,  in  reply  to  the  acceptance  of  his  apology,  he  says,  'I 

*  thank  the  Governor  for  his  word,  and,  I  repeat,  there  shall  be 
^  no  war.  This  word  comes  from  my  heart  I  will  say  no 
'  other.     The  only  thing  I  now  see  which  is  bad  in  this  world 

*  is  the  drought.  The  cattle  are  dying.'  We  are  well  aware  that 
in  Kafir,  no  more  than  in  civilised  negotiation,  are  mere  words 
of  much  value.  These  Kafirs  have  a  saying  which  might  serve 
for  many  diplomatists,  that   '  underneath  the  top-word   there 

*  is  always  a  bottom-word,'  and  Sandilli's  professions  of  peace 
Biay  have  concealed  preparations  for  war ;  still  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  war  when  it  did  come,  whether  in  Sandilli's 
heart  or  no,  was  begun  not  by  him  but  by  the  Governor.  The 
actual  casiLS  belli  was  this: — a  Kafir  charged  with  stealing  an 
axe  in  the  colony  was  sent  by  an  English  magistrate  straight 
to  Graham's  Town  for  trial.  On  his  way  he  passed  by  a  krad, 
—either  his  own  or  that  of  one  of  his  tribe; — some  young 
men  rushed  out  and  rescued  him,  and  during  the  rescue  his 
brother  and  one  of  the  Hottentot  police  were  killed.  A  demand 
was  made  upon  Tola,  the  immediate  chief  (who  by  the  by  gave 
inmiediate  notice  of  the  rescue  to  the  British  ofiScers),  and  after- 
wards upon  Sandilli^  the  Paramount  Chief,  for  the  delivery  of 
both  the  original  prisoner  and  the  murderer,  which  was  evaded ; 
whereupon  a  force  of  1500  men  was  sent  into  the  Amatolas  to 
punish  these  chiefs  and  their  confederates,  and  the  war  began. 
Now  according  to  the  Kafirs'  side  of  the  story,  in  the  first  place, 
they  said  that  the  constable  fired  first  on  the  rescuers,  killing  the 

*  ParL  Popers,  Feb.  1847,  pp.  52. 59. 
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prisoner's  brother^  and  in  tbe  second  place^  Sandilli  deckred  that 
he  did  not  understand  that  the  treaties  required  that  ^  Kafirs 
^  who  stole  any  small  thing,  such  as  an  axe  or  beads,  were  to  be 

*  sent  to  Graham's  Town ;'  but  even  granting  these  statements  to 
be  false, — and  if  true  they  were  certainly  not  of  much  moment, 
— yet  surely  Sandilli's  reply  to  the  Governor's  demand,  viz., 
'  The  Governor  must  not  be  in  haste  with  forces  in  this  case ;  let 
^  us  first  speak  about  it  that  we  may  understand  it,'*  was  n<^  so 
unreasonable  as  to  need  an  inunediate  invasion  for  its  punidi- 
ment ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  so  considered 
had  it  not  been  seized,  to  use  Colonel  Hare's  words,  as  *  a  moat 

*  favourable  opportunity  for  inflicting  a  severe  chastisement  on 
<  this  ungrateful  and  troublesome  peofde,  and  impressing  upon 
'  their  whole  nation  a  salutary  lesson  for  another  generation/f. 
Possibly  this  lesson  might  have  been  postponed  had  the  teachers 
been  aware  that  it  would  last  eighteen  mouths,  and  cost  two 
million  of  taxes,  especially  had  they  consulted  the  tax-payers  as 
to  the  propriety  of  giving  it  at  so  great  a  cost ;  but  at  any  rate, 
with  the  despatches  before  us,  we  cannot  but  be  surprised  at 
Lord  Grey's  assertion  that  the  attack  made  upon  the  colonists 
by  their  savage  neighbours  had  been  entirely  improvoked.^ 
This  inroad  by  the  Kafirs  upon  the  country  round  Graham's 
Town  was,  in  fact,  a  reply  to  the  invasion  of  the  Amatolas,  and 
as  such  foreseen  and  guarded  against,  though  imperfectly,  by 
the  Colonial  Government. 

The  results  of  this  war  were  most  important  Sandilli  sur- 
rendered in  October,  and  Pato  in  December,  1847,  (for  in  this 
outbreak,  though  not  in  the  one  following  it,  the  Gaikas  were 
helped  by  the  Tslambies,)  and  on  the  23rd  of  December  Sir 
Harry  Smith  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  those  tribes,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  Kafirs  west  of  the  Kei,  British  subjects; 
and  again  extending  the  British  border  up  to  that  river,  thus 
resuming  the  conquest  by  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  which  had 
been  relinquished  by  Lord  Glenelg. 

The  new  territory  was  not  incorporated  with  the  Cape  Colony, 
nor  subjected  to  colonial  law,  but  was  taken  military  possession 
of,  imder  the  name  of  British  Kaffiraria,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  colony  proper  was  extended  from 
the  Great  Fish  Biver  to  the  Keiskamma,  by  the  addition  of 
Lord  Charles  Somerset's  'Neutral  Territory,'  now  called  the 
province  of  Victoria.  Out  of  the  north-east  comer  of  this 
province  Macomo  and  his  people  were  again  expelled,  and  along 

♦  ParL  Papers,  Feb.  1847,  p.  87.  f  Ibid.  p.  89. 
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its  frontier  were  located  military  colonies  of  discharged  soldiers, 
a0  well  as  friendly  natives^  Hottentots,  Fingoes  *,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Christian  Kafir  chief  Kama. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  new  regime  was  what  to  do  with 
the  chiefs.  Despite  their  fanlts  and  follies,  their  clansmen  still 
followed  and  serred  them  with  all  the  devotion  of  deeply-rooted 
halnt.  Except  through  them  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  bring 
our  laws  home  to  the  understandings  of  the  people,  much  less 
to  readi  thm  inclinations  or  affections,  and  yet  these  chiefs  were 
instinctiyely  our  enemies,  becanse  our  rule  could  not  but  de- 
prive them  of  both  revenue  and  power.  Plainly  our  plan  was, 
as  Sir  H.  SmiA  himself  expressed  in  his  first  instructions  to 
Colonel  Maokinnon,  to  *  rule  through  their  instrumentality ; '  but 
for  this,  two  conditions  were  reqmnte ;  first,  that  they  should 
keep  their  power  over  their  people;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
should  be  willing  to  use  it  in  our  behalf.  By  studiously  and 
publicly  degrading  them.  Sir  Harry  Smith  tried  bis  best,  both 
to  we^en  their  power  and  to  induce  them  to  use  it  to  our  hurt ; 
but  unfortunately  for  peace,  the  seoond  of  these  two  conse- 
quences was  the  only  one  that  he  succeeded  in  effecting. 

Many  years  previously  Macomo,  when  complaining  of  his 
expulsion  from  the  Ejtt  River,  dictated  a  letter  to  Dr.  Philip, 
ending  with,  *  We  do  no  injury  to  the  colony,  and  yet  I  remam 
'  under  the  foot  of  the  colony.'  Maoomo  could  hardly  have 
foreseen  that  his  figure  of  speech  would  become  a  fact  by  the 
Governor,  soon  after  his  landing,  ordering  him  to  kneel  prostrate 
before  him,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  placing  his  foot  on  his 
neck,  saying,  ^  This  is  to  teadi  you  that  I  have  come  hither  to 

*  teach  Ejimrland  that  I  am  chief  and  master  here,  and  this  is 

*  the  way  I  shall  treat  the  enemies  of  the  Queen  of  England.' f 
Mrs.  Ward  tells  us  this  story  as  proving  how  well,  in  her 
opinion.  Sir  H.  Smith  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  Kafirs ;  but 
soe  forgets  to  add  Macomo's  q)eech,  when  he  got  up  and  said, 
'  I  always  thought  you  a  great  man  till  this  day:'{  and  she 
leaves  us  to  imagine  how  far  such  teaching  would  induce  that 
chief  to  persuade  his  fellow  Graikas  to  submit  quietly  to  their 
expulsion  from  the  Victoria  Province. 

Again,  the  Governor  in  his  first  interview  with  Sandilli  was, 
as  he  writes  himself, '  dictatorial  in  the  extreme.'  But  the  grand 
display  of  his  peculiar  mode  of  pacification  was  on  the  day  on 


^  These  Fingoes  were  a  tribe  subject  to  the  Kafirs, 
dpated  from  tiietr  control  by  Sir  B.  lyarbaB,  in  1836. 
The  Cape  and  the  Kafirs,  p.  214. 
Abor.  Com.  1851,  Mr.  Benton's  Evidence,  p.  S87. 
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which  he  met  the  assembled  tribes,  and  informed  them  that  he 
and  not  Sandilli  was  their  own  ^  Inkosi  Inkolu,'  or  Great  Chief. 
A  graphic  report  of  this  demonstration  is  given  in  his  own 
despatch,  where  Lord  Grey  is  admitted  behind  the  scenes  and 
told  how  the  Kafirs,  after  being  informed  that  God  had  espe- 
cially blessed  the  interview  with  a  copious  shower  the  night 
before,  were  supposed  to  join  in  a  prayer  humbly  confessing  to 
the  ^  unjust  and  cruel  war '  they  had  carried  on ;  and  then  how 
he  himself  made  them  a  long  speech,  calling  them  fools,  and 
making  them  touch  his  stick  of  office  as  a  token  of  submission 
(in  a  former  interview  he  had  made  them  kiss  his  feet) ;  and  how 
the  'astonishment  was  excessive'  when  a  wa^on  was  blown 
up,  to  signify  how  he  would  blow  them  up  if  they  rebelled ; 
and  how  he  ordered  them  to  *  shout  for  joy  to  the  great  Queen 

*  of  England  for  taking  them  out  of  the  Bush ; '  and  especially 
how  '  tremendous'  was  the  '  roar'  when  he  told  them  to  shout 
for  Peace,  Peace ! 

All  this  comedy  would  be  amusing  enough  could  we  forget 
its  consequences,  and  how  truly  generous-hearted  and  noble- 
minded  was  the  veteran  who  was  thus  degrading  British  autho- 
rity. The  most  curious  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  th6  extent  to 
which  he  deceived  himself  as  to  the  effect  of  these  proceedings. 

*  The  day  was  stormy;  the  wind  blew  very  strong;'*  was  all 
that  could  be  got  out  of  the  shrewd  old  Chief  Botman,  .when 
asked  what  he  thought  of  one  of  these  interviews,  and  yet  we 
doubt  not  that  Sir  H.  Smith  was  quite  right  when  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Grey,  *  This  style  of  language  and  practical  method  of 
'  demonstration  these  people  fully  understand  and  will  never 
'  forget.'  t  We  have  seen  how  Macomo  understood  it.  It  b, 
indeed,  difficult  to  overrate  the  ill  effects  of  such  imprudence. 
With  the  utmost  tact  and  forbearance  it  would  have  been  a 
hard  task  to  conciliate  the  chiefs  to  the  working  of  the  new 
system,  even  the  beneficent  features  of  which  could  not  but 
tend  to  excite  their  suspicion  and  hostility.  Their  followers 
were  encouraged  to  appeal  from  their  unjust  and  capricious 
decisions  to  the  English  Commissioners;  and  they  could  no 
longer,  by  the  help  of  a  witch-doctor,  rob  or  *eat  up'  a  rich 
clansman.  Little  wonder,  then,  if  with  insults  such  as  we  have 
described,  in  place  of  endeavours  to  soften  to  them  their  loss  of 

Swer,  or  indemnify  them  for  their  loss  of  income,  Sandilli  and 
acomo  became  intriguing  agitators  rather  than  contented  sub- 
jects.    Nevertheless,  so  great  and  so  evident  were  the  advan- 

*  Mrs.  Ward,  the  Cape  and  the  Kafirs,  p.  222. 
t  Pari.  Papers,  July,  1818,  p.  48. 
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tages  to  the  Kafir  people  of  peace,  order,  and  absence  of  oppres* 
rion,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  these  agitators,  notwithstanding 
their  hereditary  influence,  could  have  fomented,  or  would,  in- 
deed, have  attempted,  actual  rebellion,  had  it  not  been  for  two 
contingencies ;  first,  an  unusual  drought,  which,  in  the  autumn 
of  1850  spread  throughout  Kafirland  hunger,  and  with  it  there, 
as  well  as  everywhere  else,  discontent ;  and,  secondly,  the  policy 
of  the  Grovemor,  which  made  the  war  party  the  predominant 
one,  and  provided  it  with  a  pretext. 

In  September,  1850,  we  find  a  despatch  from  Colonel  Mac- 
Idnnon,  which,  instead  of  reporting,  as  for  some  time  previously, 
a  peaceful  progress  in  civilisation,  mentions  the  alarm  of  the 
frontier  colonists  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  a  new 
prophet,  Umlangeui,  who  was  said  to  be  covertly  preaching  war 
against  the  white  man,  and  prophesying  victory  to  the  Kafirs ; 
and  ends  with  the  ominous  paragraph,  *  We  are  terribly  ill  off 
^  for  want  of  rain :  the  country  is  as  dry  as  a  bone,  and  the 
^  cattle  like  skeletons.'  The  prophet*s  hut  had  been  destroyed 
in  August,  but  he  himself  not  arrested,  because  '  so  weak  and 
'  emaciated,'  probably  through  fasting  for  effect,  that  ^  he  could 

*  not  leave  his  kraal  without  assistance;'  and  on  October  3, 
Colonel  Mackinnon  writes  his  opinion  that  the  attempt  to 
seize  him  should  not  be  repeated,  because  he  ^had  committed  no 
^  overt  act  to  justify  a  seizure,  and  because  such  seizure  would 

*  cause  great  irritation  among  the  Kafirs  generally,  and  at  the 
'  present  most  trying  season,  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  great 

*  destitution,  and  nevertheless  abstain  wholly  from  marauding  in 

*  the  colony,  might  endanger  tranquillity.'*  As,  however,  San- 
dilli  was  said  to  be  in  communication  with  Umlangeni,  Mr. 
Brownlee,  the  Gaika  Commissioner,  was  very  properly  instructed 
to  summon  him  and  the  other  Gaika  chiefs,  and  warn  them  of 
the  consequences  of  any  conspiracy.  We  must  beg  our  readers 
to  take  note  of  Mr.  Brownlee's  observation  in  his  report  of  this 
interview,    'that  the  Kafirs  appear  to  have  been  in  as  great 

*  terror  as  the  colonists;'  as  also  of  these  words  in  Sandilli's 
reply  to  his  address,  viz.,  that  '  they  had  heard  that  the  Go- 
'  vemor  wished  to  seize  all  the  chiefs,  and  had  they  been  called 

*  either  to  King  William's  Town  or  Fort  Hare,  they  would  not 
^  have  gone;'  at  the  same  time  *he  denied  any  intention  of 

*  making  war,  or  that  he  had  gone  to  see  Umlangeni.'  Bearing 
in  mind  this  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Kafirs,  and  also  the  fact 
that  Colonel  Mackinnon  writes,  on  the  14th  of  October,  '  That 

*  the  Kafirs  are  perfectly  submissive,  that  there  is  little  or  no 

*  Pari.  Papers,  March,  1851,  p.  17. 
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'  maraudings'  and  duit  the  desertion  of  tbeir  farms  by  the  Kafir 
servants  —  the  symptom  most  alarming  to  the  colonists  —  was 
to  be  explained  by  fears  of  the  colonists  themselves  which  in- 
fected their  servants,  —  we  come  to  the  lyppearance  of  the  Go- 
vernor himself  on  the  scene  of  action. 

Sir  H.  Smith  arrived  at  King  William's  Town  on  the  20th  of 
October^  and  forthwith  summoned  both  the  Gaika  and  Tslambi 
chiefs  to  meet  him  there.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  the 
latter,  and  some  of  the  former;  but  Sandilli  did  not  come, 
sending  an  excuse  through  ^his  great  councillor  that  he  had 
'  fallen  from  his  horse.'  The  excuse  was  a  fiction ;  the  real 
reason  he  gave  in  his  answer  to  a  messenger  who  was  sent  to 
urge  his  attendance: — *  No,  I  cannot  come  in;  I  dai^e  not,' 
The  Governor  then  sent  him  a  despatch^  dated  the  29th  Octobeiv 
in  which  he  says,  ^  Now  I  have  been  patient  with  you,  and  I 

*  send  Brownlee  with  my  "word^  that  unless  you  come  here^ 

*  or  show  Brownlee  your  wound  which  prevents  you,  I  will 

*  throw  you  away  —  not  know  you ;  —  you  shall  not  be  a  chiel^ 

*  but  an  outcast,  your  property  confiscated  and  given  to  your 

*  people.'  The  tenor  of  this  word  was  scarcely  likely  to  allay 
the  fear  or  reassure  the  suspicions  of  the  chief;  nor  does  it  seem 
to  us  surprising  that  Mr.  Brownlee  was  compelled  to  report, 
that  while  '  solemnly  denying  any  intention  of  making  war,  and 

*  defying  any  man  to  prove  the  contrary ;'  and  though  *  greatly 
'  dreading  to  offend  Uis  Excellency,  he  fully  believes  he  is  to 
'  be  apprehended,  and  with  the  dread  of  his  former  confinement 
'  before  his  eyes,  he-  fears  placing  himself  in  a  position  again  to 
^  lose  his  liberty  or  his  life.'  Whence  then  this  fear?  it  may  be 
asked ;  if  not  an  excuse  for  disobedience,  surely  it  must  have 
arisen  from  a  guilty  conscience.  The  Governor  seems  to  have 
given  it  thb  interpretation,  and  to  have  acted  accordingly ;  but 
we  wonder  at  his  doing  so,  with  the  following  explanation  by 
Mr.  Brownlee  before  him: — 'There  can  be  no  doubt,'  Mr. 
Brownlee  writes,  *  that  Sandilli's  fears  have  been  worked  upon 
'  by  wicked  and  designing  persons ;  he  has  from  many  sources 

*  received  information  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Government  to 
'  seize  him ;  the  thing  is  so  constantly  spoken  qf  in  the  colony^  and 

*  so  generally  desired^  that  there  is  no  wonder  he  should  hear  of 
'  tV;'*  and,  we  may  add,  that  having  heard  of  it,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  he  should  fear  to  subject  himself  to  imprisonment, 
the  fate  most  dreaded  by  a  Kafir ;  especially  when  he  could 
not  but  remember  bow  a  former  Governor,  Lord  Charles 
Somerse^^  had  tried  to  seize  his  father,  Gaika,  and  how  the 

♦  Pari.  Papers,  1851,  p.  41. 
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deatk  of  Hiniza,  the  head  of  his  family,  had  yemrs  ago  followed 
a  aorrender,  under  promise  of  safe  conduct,  to  Sir  Harry  Smith 
himself ;  and  when  he  himself  declared  that  his  own  capture,  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  war,  had  been  in  consequence  of  an 
assurance  that '  if  he  went  into  the  camp  to  make  peaoe  nothing 
'  should  be  done  to  hiili,'  and  that  trusting  to  this  assurance  he 
had  left  his  hiding  place. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  30th  October,  the  yery  day  on  which  he 
receiyed  this  report  of  his  Commissioner,  the  Governor,  instead 
of  making  allowance  for  fears  not  in  themselves  imreasonable,  or 
attempting  to  show  that  they  were  unfounded,  punished  them 
by  a  proclamation  deposing  Sandilli  from  his  rank  as  a  chief, 
and  immediately  afterwards  wrote  a  despatch,  in  which  he  begs 
L#ord  Grey  ^  to  observe  the  deliberate  and  temperate  manner  in 
'  which  I  have  dealt  with  the  chief,  who  is  a  weak-minded  man, 
*  possessing  neither  influence  nor  respect  among  his  people.'  Sir 
H.  Smith's  aj^preciation  of  Sandilli's  powers  has  been  proved  by 
tiie  late  war  to  be  no  more  correct  tlmn  that  of  his  own  deliber- 
ation and  temper;  but  for  that  mistake  Sandilli's  then  ante- 
cedents  were  sufficient  justification.  But  it  is  extraordinary 
that  a  man  with  Sir  Harry's  experience  of  the  character  of  the 
Kafirs,  and  consequent  knowledge  of  their  clan-feeling,  could 
thus  underrate  the  influence  of  an  hereditary  chief,  whatever  his 
individual  powers,  or  suppose  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
depose  him  from  his  habitual  rule  over  the  hearts  of  his  dans- 


It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  Gtrvemor's  scenic  displays  at 
the  inauguration  of  his  rule  were  not  altogether  without  effect. 
Instead  of  appearing  in  his  true  position  as  the  representative 
of  their  conquerors,  exercising  over  the  Kafirs  a  just  and  bene- 
ficent though  a  foreign  sway,  he  claimed  to  be  their  Great 
Chief,  their  Father,  their  own  ^  Inkosi  Inkolu ; '  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  it  was  more  unfortunate  that  these  clansmen 
did  not  believe  in  his  chiefdom,  or  that  he  did  believe  in  it  him- 
self, and  acted  on  his  belief.  He  supposed  that  he  had  appointed 
Sandilli  and  the  other  chiefs :  that  was  just  what  he  could  not 
da  He  could  aj^oint  Commissioners  and  compel  obedience  to 
them ;  he  could  have  appointed  the  chiefs  British  agents,  and 
have  made  them  his  assistants  by  paying  them ;  but  as  Sandilli 
himself  said  afterwards,  *  I  was  not  made  a  chief  by  English- 
'  men :  your  Queen  makes  men  chiefs,  she  made  Smith  a  chief; 
*  buty'  be  added,  ^  God  made  me  a  chief.'*     That  was  his  faith, 

*  speech  to  Mr.  Rentoa.  See  Kias.  Record  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  1852,  p.  57« 
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and  his  followers  haye  proved  to  our  cost  that  it  was  iheirs 
also:  a  faith  inconvenient,  if  not  absurd,  we  may  say,  that 
they  should  thus  prefer  a  black  tyrant  in  his  leopard-skin,  to 
an  English  general  in  his  epaulettes ;  but  hardly  more  absurd 
than  the  vain  attempt  of  the  General  to  ape  the  Chief  instead 
of  acting  the  Governor, — to  hide  or  adorn  the  epaulettes  by 
the  leopsurd-skin. 

The  proclamation,  however,  which  the  Governor  issued  on 
his  return  to  Cape  Town  from  this  deposition,  was  a  no  less 
curious  comment  on  his  proceedings  than  the  above-quoted 
despatch.  For  in  it  he  not  only  assured  the  colonists  that  they 
had  no  cause  for  alarm,  but  stated  that  ^  After  every  search  for 

*  information,  it  was  apparent  to  him  that  no  design  of  renewing 

*  the  scenes  of  savage  warfare  was  at  any  time  entertained/ 
Why  then  the  deposition,  in  which  the  Governor  had  quoted 
the  charges  against  SandiUi  of  'preparing  for  war,*  and  /at- 
'  tempting  to  spread  abroad  among  the  Kafir  people  disaffection  ? ' 
Nevertheless,  in  little  more  than  a  month,  we  find  the  Governor 
again  on  the  frontiers,  brought  back  by  reports  of  some  attempts 
to  rescue  cattle  seized  by  the  Kafir  police  as  fines  for  trespass; 
attempts  causing  uneasiness,  not  so  much  in  themselves,  as  be- 
cause they  were  the  first  cases  of  resistance  to  the  new  police^ 
and  evidenced  a  general  irritation.  And  though  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  directly  traceable  to  SandUli's  instigation, 
it  began  to  be  thought  that  a  '  demonstration  of  force '  was 
needed  to  counterbalance  his  influence,  which  could  no  longer 
be  despised.     Accordingly  Sir  H.  Smith,  ordering  *  the  troops 

*  in  British  Kaifraria  and  Grraham's  Town  to  move  so  as  to 

*  make  this  demonstration,'  went  himself  to  Fort  Cox,  in  the 
Amatolas,  and  there  summoned  another  meeting  of  the  Gaika 
chiefs  and  their  followers,  who  attended  it  3000  strong.  Here 
he  made  a  long  speech,. in  the  course  of  which  he  imputed,  as 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Grey,  ^  every  blame  to  Sandilli  and  his  half- 

*  brother,  Anta;'  declared  positively  that  the  rescues  had  been 
ordered  by  them  (though  the  evidence  detailed  in  the  Blue 
Books  only  tends  to  cast  suspicion  on  them) ;  and  ended  with 
proclaiming  them  both  outlaws,  and  offerii^  a  high  reward  for 
their  capture,  leaving  the  meeting  with  the  comfortable  con- 
viction that  his  acts  and  speeches  had  again  secured  peace. 

Hitherto  our  narrative  of  the  events  immediately  preceding 
the  last  war  has  been  collected  solely  from  the  despatches  of 
the  Governor  and  their  enclosures ;  but  we  must  now  quote 
fix)m  another  Blue  Book,  the  report  of  this  meeting  and  of  its 
result,  as  given  by  the  Rev.  H.  Kenton,  the  delegate  to  South 
Africa  of  the  Glasgow  ^liesionary  Society,  in  his  evidence  be- 
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fore  the  Commons'  Committee  in  1851.*    Mr.  Kenton's  state* 
ment  is  as  follows :  — 

^  Unfortunatelj,  besides  this  declaration/  (the  one  reported  in  the 
despatch),  <  His  Excellency  indulged  in  an  extemporaneous  ha- 
rangue, and  so  expressed  himself  as  to  excite,  I  fear,  distrust  and 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  Kafirs,  as  to  the  declaration  he  had 
made  to  them.  To  a  question  which  was  put  by  one  of  the  Pakati 
to  the  GU)yemor,  "  If  he  believed  that  they  did  not  desire  war,  and 
**  if  he  did  not  desire  war,  and  if  he  was  not  going  to  hunt  Sandilli, 
^'  what  did  he  mean  by  those  camps  ? "  referring  to  the  men  that 
were  immediately  behind  him,  some  infantry,  and  the  Cape  mounted 
rifies :  that  question,  which  struck  me  as  a  pertinent  and  natural  one 
under  the  circumstances,  the  Governor  answered  rather  quickly  and 
angrily,  by  merely  saying  that  he  had  said  he  was  not  going  to  send 
out  any  red*coats  to  hunt  Sandilli,  and  that  was  enough.  Then 
several  of  the  chiefs,  along  with  the  protestation  to  maintain  peace, 
intimated  that  he  had  not  produced  proofs  of  Sandilli's  defection  to 
justify  his  deposition  or  his  being  east  off,  and  that  they  should  like 
the  proofs*  This  was  met  by  afiGLrming  that  he  had  information  from 
Toise,  another  chief^  and  from  some  other  party  that  he  could  credit. 
The  appeab  for  mercy  for  Sandilli  were  met  by  very  strong  ex* 
pressions  of  indignation  at  such  a  request,  stating  that  he  would  lose 
his  head  if  he  showed  mercy  to  Sandilli, — that  the  Queen  would  chop 
off  his  head,  —  and  could  he  be  such  a  fool  as  to  lose  his  head  for 
Sandilli,  upon  whom  he  poured  out  all  manner  of  vituperative  epi- 
thets. And  he  spoke  of  Macomo,  who  was  present,  in  terms  of  a  very 
irritating  nature ;  stating  that  he  did  not  care  whether  he  touched 
the  stick  of  peace  to-day  or  not ;  that  he  might  have  been  a  great 
man,  but  he  was  now  a  drunken  beast  and  had  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  colony,  and  a  number  of  things  which  I  lamented,  as  they  seemed 
to  be  uncalled  for ;  and  knowing  the  feudal  attachment  of  the  Kafirs, 

I  thought  very  likely  to  ruffle  their  feelings On  going  home 

that  evening,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  the  Kafirs,  whom 
I  knew  to  be  tolerably  well  affected  towards  the  British  Government, 
did  not  concur  with  me  in  the  views  now  of  peace.  They  said  they 
saw  there  was  to  be  war ;  I  asked  what  put  that  into  their  heads  ? 
th^  said,  ^  0,  the  Grovemor  is  going  to  hunt  Sandilli."  I  said,  '^  The 
'*  Governor  is  going  to  do  the  very  reverse :  he  said,  you  Kafirs 
^'  must  hunt  SandiUi,  so  that  unless  some  of  you  catch  hiqa  he  is  a 

free  man ;  the  Governor  had  said,  not  a  red-cokt  should  hunt  him, 

and  jou  have  quite  misunderstood  him." ' 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  misunderstanding  was 
more  on  Mr.  Benton's  part  than  on  theirs.  The  Governor  made 
his  speech  on  the  Thursday,  and  on  the  following  Tuesday  he 
despatched  Colonel  Mackinnon  up  the  gorge  of  the  Keiskanmia, 
'  in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  concealment  of  Sandilli,  be- 

*  Abor.  Com.  Rep.  p.  385. 
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lieyiog,'  as  he  writes,  '  that  if  a  patrol  showed  itself,  he  would 
^  either  surrender  himself  or  flee  the  country.'  The  mission- 
aries did  not  share  in  this  belief;  they,  ^  as  well  as  all  who  knew 

*  die  Ejifirs,  esteemed  this  act  as  one  of  the  utmost  imprudence, 

*  unless  it  was  meant  as  a  declaration  of  war;' *  and  they  were 
right ;  the  Elafirs  did  imderstimd  it  as  such  declaration. 

Six  months  afterwards  Sandiili  sent  word  to  Pato  that  he, 
'  Sandiili,  wishes  Pato  to  know  that  he  consented  to  his  chief- 
^  tainship  being  taken  from  him,  but  that  the  troops  after  this 

*  went  to  where  he  was  in  the  bnsh,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
'  was  obliged  to  flght ; '  f  and  what  could  his  clansmen  do  but 
fight  for  him  ?  They  attacked  the  rear  of  Colonel  Mackinnon's 
troops ;  several  of  the  soldiers  were  killed,  —  for  by  a  strange 
fatality  they  were  unprepared  for  the  attack,  their  muskets  not 
even  loaded,  —  and  thus  broke  out  our  last  Kafir  war. 

The  day  after  this  attack,  Christmas-day,  came  the  fearful 
and  bloody  massacre  of  the  soldier  settlers  in  the  frontier  vil- 
lages :  the  Graikas  rose  to  a  man,  many  of  the  Kafir  polioe 
joined  them,  refusing  to  fight  against  their  countrymen,  or  ex- 
pecting them  to  succeed;  and  mndilli  and  Macomo  taught  the 
Grovemor  to  estimate  their  power  by  shutting  him  up  in  Fort 
Cox,  out  of  which  he  cut  his  way  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
with  great  galkntry  but  at  fearful  risk  — a  risk  which  may 
account  for  the  excited  wording  of  the  proclamation  he  issued 
the  instant  of  his  arrival  at  King  William's  Town,  calling  on 
the  ^  colonists  to  rise  en  mcuse  to  aid  Her  Majesty's  troops  to 

*  destroy  and  exterminate  these  most  barbarous  and  treadierous 
^  savages,  who  for  the  moment  are  formidable.'  % 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  may  be  readers  who  will  have 
little  patience  with  this  detailed  history  of  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded, and  in  our  opinion  mainly  produced,  this  last  Kafir  war. 
'All  this  attempt  to  show  how  the  outbreak  began  is  mere 
'  waste  of  words,'  they  may  say.  The  Governor's  conduct  might 
have  given  the  pretext,  but  the  real  cause  was  the  hatred 
and  treachery  of  the  Kafirs :  the  chiefs  wanted  licence ;  their 
followers  wanted  plunder;  they  all  hated  the  white  man,  as 
these  black  barbarians  always  have  hated  and  always  will  hate 
him.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  underrating  their  hatred  and  treachery, 
reduced  the  number  of  the  troops,  who  alone  kept  peace ;  the 
Kafirs  seized  the  opportunity,  and  hence,  in  reality,  the  war. 
'  This  foolish  economy,'  these  gentlemen  would  add,   *  was  Sir 

*  Abor.  Com.  Bep.  Mr.  Beoton's  Evidence,  p.  386. 
t  Pari.  Papers,  Feb.  1852,  p.  101. 
i  Pari.  Papers,  March,  1851,  p.  77. 
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'  Harry  Smith's  mistake ;  he  did  not  err  in  being  too  overbear- 
'  ing  to  these  savages  in  manner^  but  in  not  sufficiently  over- 
'  powering  them  in  fact ;  it  was  all  very  well  to  put  his  foot 
'  upon  their  necks,  but  he  should  have  never  let  them  think  he 
'  was  goin^  to  take  it  o£'  A  word  or  two  on  this  objection, 
the  more  miportant  as,  by  Cape  newspapers  now  before  us,  we 
observe  that  any  reduction  in  the  enormous  force  now  employed 
at  Imperial  cost  at  the  Cape,  has  been  inveighed  against  as 
certain  to  cause  a  fresh  Kafir  war,  in  like  manner,  it  is  said,  as 
it  caused  the  last  A  comfortable  prospect  this  is  indeed,  that 
we  must  either  suffer  these  barbarians  to  overrun  our  borders, 
acknowledging  our  inability  to  defend  our  own  dependencies,  or 
else,  whatever  our  home  need  of  men  or  money,  continue  to 
keep  peace  in  South  Africa,  at  a  cost  which  would  almost  en- 
able us  to  do  so  in  Europe. 

'  But  if  the  colonists  keep  our  soldiers  they  must  pay  for 

*  them,'  it  may  be  said,  *  else  why  their  Constitution  ana  all  its 

*  tax- voting  machinery?'  They  will  not  pay  for  them :  first,  they 
cannot,  they  have  not  the  money;  or,  if  they  had  the  money,  we 
could  not  get  it  from  them,  except  by  the  help  of  these  very 
soldiers  themselves*  They  say  Imperial  policy  and  Imperial 
governors  brought  upon  us  the  former  wars ;  out  of  one  war 
springs  the  feeung  which  may  produce  another,  which  makes 
peace  impossible  without  an  army  to  preserve  it,  and  therefore 
while  this  policy  lasts,  we  look  to  the  Empire  to  furnish  this 
army.  And  the  colonists  are  right :  if  the  Governors  we  send 
out  are  to  continue  to  act  towards  the  Kafirs  as  they  have  done, 
our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  find  them  the  means  to 
do  sa  It  may,  nay,  will  be  difficult  to  change  this  policy,  for 
it  implies  a  change,  not  only  in  our  relations  with  the  Kafirs^ 
but  with  every  other  savage  or  halfnsavage  people  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact ;  but  changed  it  must  be,  unless  we  make 
op  our  minds  to  spread  civilisation  in  South  Africa  by  war  and 
famine,  until  all  the  Kafirs  and  Zoolahs  and  Bechuanas  are  either 
exterminated  like  the  Bushmen,  or  trampled  down  like  the 
Hottentots.  The  change  required  is  simply  this:  we  must 
determine  to  treat  these  savage  or  half-savage  tribes  with  the 
same  forbearance  and  the  same  consideration  as  that  which  we 
now  use  towards  civilised  nations.  It  may  be  called  absurd,  or 
sentimental,  or  Quixotic,  to  require  that  a  Cape  Governor  should 
conduct  his  relations  with  Kafir  chiefs  according  to  the  rules  of 
international  law,  or  follow  Sir  George  Napier's  example  in 
treating  them  as  though  they  were  his  equals :  it  may  be  said 
that  in  so  doing  he  would  put  both  British  and  Barbarians  in  a 
false  position,  because  he  would  treat  the  latter  as  though  they 
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were  strong,  whereas  his  object  ought  to  be  to  prove  to  them 
that  they  are  weak.  But  here  lies  the  moral  of  all  these  Kafir 
wars ;  tney  show  what  a  powerful  nation  has  to  pay  in  money, 
blood,  and  reputation,  if,  forgetting  that  inequality  of  might  does 
not  constitute  inequality  of  right,  it  commits  the  blunder  of 
supposing  that  a  weak  people — a  people  infinitely  mferior  to  it 
in  every  qualification  for  strength  —  has  not  the  same  claim 
upon  its  consideration  as  a  nation  equally  powerful  with  itself. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  that  we  cannot  afibrd  to  negotiate  with 
savages,  to  discuss  with  them,  much  less  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  concede  to  them,  because  every  concession,  every  deliberation, 
will  be  misconstrued  by  them  as  a  sign  of  weakness  or  a  symptom 
of  fear.  It  is  also  a  common  conviction,  that  whenever  we  come 
into  contact  with  uncivilised  neighbours,  we  cannot  live  by  the 
side  of  them  in  peace,  —  we  cannot  leave  them  in  independence, 
—  we  must  subject,  or  expel,  or  exterminate  them ;  and  this  last 
conviction  is  in  truth  a  necessary  and  logical  consequence  of  the 
other.  Depend  upon  it,  we  shall  have  Afghan  and  Burmese 
wars  in  Asia,  and  Kafir  wars  in  Africa,  until  our  troops  are 
stopped  by  the  ocean  or  the  desert,  or  cross  bayonets  with  those 
of  some  other  Christian  nation  bent  upon  a  like  mission ;  unless 
we  take  as  much  pains  to  avoid  an  Asiatic  or  an  African, 
as  we  now  do  to  avoid  an  European  or  an  American  war.  The 
negotiations  of  this  last  winter  and  spring  have  abundantly 
evidenced  the  earnestness  of  our  peace-preserving  efforts  within 
the  range  of  Christendom,  but  why  thus  restrict  them,  for 
beyond  this  range  they  are  needed  yet  more?  In  our  inter- 
course with  Americans  or  Europeans,  their  good  sense  or  good 
principle  may  supply  our  deficiency ;  but  with  the  ignorant  and 
impulsive  Africans  or  Asiatics,  if  we  do  not  keep  our  temper, 
we  cannot  expect  to  keep  peace.  Again,  if  there  be  one  law 
which  Christianity  has  made  more  incumbent  than  another  upon 
nations  as  well  as  upon  individuals,  it  is  that  the  strong  should 
use  their  strength  not  to  trample  down  but  to  help  up  the 
weak  ;  that  they  should  be  tolerant  of  their  temptations,  and 
sympathising  with  their  sufferings,  and  forbearing  with  their 
faults; — and  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  law  which  has  not  its 
penalty,  these  wars,  with  all  their  disgrace,  and  degradation, 
and  destruction  of  life  and  property,  are  our  punishment  for 
making  that  strength  which  enables  us  to  be  forbearing,  our 
excuse  for  not  showing  forbearance. 

We  say,  that  if  we  provoke  these  Kafirs  to  fight  with  us, 
disgrace  and  degradation  will  be,  as  in  every  Kafir  war  yet 
waged  they  have  been,  our  punishment.  We  do  not  mean  the 
disgrace  of  being  beaten  by  these  savages,  but  the  yet  more 
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degrading  disgrace  of  being  forced  to  fight  them  as  if  we  were 
savages  ourselves.  The  Blue  Books  are  full  of  encomiums  by 
both  Governors  and  Colonial  Secretaries  on  the  gallantry  and 
endurance  of  our  officers  and  soldiers;  and  no  one  can  deny 
that  these  encomiums  have  been  most  fully  earned.  If  any  of 
our  readers  wonder  how  it  was  that  so  many  thousand  of  our 
best  troops — well  instructed  in  the  art,  and  well  provided 
with  the  machinery  of  civilised  destruction — were  so  many 
months  in  subduing  a  horde  of  naked,  half-armed,  wholly  un- 
disciplined savages,  not  greatly  superior  to  them  in  number, 
let  them  study  these  Blue  Books,  and  they  will  learn  that  so 
courageous  were  these  Kafirs,  so  impenetrable  their  fastnesses, 
and  so  well  did  they  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
advanti^es  of  position,  that  it  needed  all  the  pith  and  daring 
of  British  soldiers  to  drive  them  out  of  the  inaccessible  Amatolas, 
or  the  indestructible  Fish  Biver  Bush.  And  how  at  last  has 
this  work  been  accomplished  ?  Not  by  the  application  of  any 
of  the  new  modes  of  civilised  warfare,  but  by  a  condescension 
to  the  old  fashion  of  laying  waste  by  fire  and  sword.  These 
Gaikas  were  conquered,  not  by  our  cannon,  nor  by  our  discipline, 
but  were  starved  into  submission  by  the  destruction  of  their 
crops,  the  despoiling  of  their  cattle,  and  the  burning  of  their 
huts.  And  in  order  to  do  this,  British  officers  were  degraded 
into  cattle-lifters,  and  were  obliged  to  order  their  men  to  excel 
their  foes  by  ravages  more  dreadful  because  more  systematic. 

Lord  Glenelg,  in  his  oft-quoted  despatch  to  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban,  animadverted  very  strongly  on  Sir  Harry  (then 
Colonel)  Smith's  report  of  his  devastation  of  E^firland  during 
the  war  of  1836;  remarking,  that  such  'desolation  of  an  enemy's 
^  country,  not  in  aid  of  miutary  operations,  nor  for  the  security 

<  of  the  invading  force,  has  been  invariably  followed  by  uni- 

<  versal  reprobation.*  Had  Lord  Glenelg  been  Colonial  Secre- 
tary in  1851,  he  would  have  found  himself  compelled,  as 
doubtless  was  Lord  Grey,  to  quell  his  instinctive  indignation 
when  called  upon  to  approve  of  similar  devastations,  because 
military  operations  did  need  their  aid,  and,  indeed,  could  hardly 
have  succeeded  without  them«  Sir  H.  Smith  thus  writes  to 
liord  Grey  in  July,  1851 :  — 

*  1500  head  of  cattle,  42  horses,  and  nearly  1000  goats  were  cap- 
tared  by  the  second  division  ;  350  head  of  cattle  by  the  first,  and  300 
by  the  force  under  Captain  Tylden,  while  large  stores  of  com  were 
destroyed,  as  well  as  numerous  recently  constructed  huts.  To  be 
compelled  thus  barbarously  to  prosecute  war,  ever  cruel  in  even  ita 
most  mitigated  form,  is  revolting  to  the  Christian  mind.  But  no 
other  course  is  open.' 
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Again,  in  January,  1852,  he  writes:  — 

'  My  next  step  will  be,  the  momeot  ike  men  are  somewhat  re- 
fireshed,  to  fill  the  Amatolas  with  troops,  ''and  to  carry  on  syste- 
matically that  devastation^  the  horrid  result  of  savage  war,  which  will 
reduce  the  people  to  submit  to  my  terms.' 

And  accordingly,  in  arranging  the  movements  for  bo  doing,  we 
find  the  following  order :  — 

^  The  olivet  of  this  disposition  of  the  troops  is  to  spoil  the  Graika 
cattle,  to  bum  aU  his  kraals,  the  feoees  of  his  cornfi^ds,  and  destroy 
the  cornfields  themselves.  The  troops  wiU  be  provided  with  siddes, 
dragoon  and  rifle  swords,  and  will  move  at  daylight  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  devastation,  as  locality  and  circumstances  direct.*  * 

How  (Kunpletely  such  (^rdera  were  executed  will  be  proved 
by  the  following  extract,  from  among  many  we  might  quote, 
of  the  ofiicers'  reports.  Colonel  Eyre,  during  a  foray  againat; 
the  Tambookies  in  1851,  writes  as  follows : — 

'  This  completes  the  narrative  of  my  proceedings  vp  to  this  data 
Oar  labours  and  exertions  have  been  great,  but  tiie  rewilt  only 
moderate.  We  have  captured  in  all  6346  head  of  cattle,  exclusive  of 
those  lost  and j  killed ;  a  few  horses,  and  several  thousand  goats  ;  and 
burned  and  destroyed  most  of  the  huts  and  kraals  on  our  route.' 

And  this  ^  moderate '  ponishmeiit,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remaxl^ 
was  inflicted,  act  on  the  '  contumacious  Gaikas,'  but  upon  their 
allies,  the  Tambookies,  respecting  whom  Sir  Oeorge  Cathcart, 
in  a  despatch  in  1853,  admits  that  their  '  war  with  us  may  have 
'  been  at  its  commencement  aggravated,  if  not  provoked,  by  uq«- 
*  justifia|>le  aggreesi<m  on  the  part  of  certain  individuab  c^  tlie 
'  burgher  population  of  the  North-eastam  diBtrict8.'t  Bat 
enough  of  details.  Sir  H.  Smith,  in  hb  despatch)  immedktely 
after  his  recall,  thus  sums  np  the  *  punishment '  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  these  '  most  formidable  barbariane,'  as  the  '  result  of 
'  that  horrid  war  which  they  so  wantonly  commenced: '  — 

*  During  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  6000  warriors,  according  to 
the  Kafirs'  own  statement,  have  fallen,  including  80  diief  men,  all  of 
them  of  some  distinction.  80,970  head  of  cattle  and  innumerable 
goats  have  been  taken  from  the  Graikas,  Tambookies,  and  from 
Kreili,  the  latter  having  suffered  an  additional  loss  by  the  removal 
of  7000  of  the  enslaved  Fingo  race,  bringing  with  them  15,000  head 
of  cattle.  Many  u^ms  and  nearly  900  horses  have  been  captured. 
The  enemy  has  been  driven  with  great  loss  ^m  the  strongholds 
which  he  so  determinedly  held,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
locations  the  crops  of  the  Gaikas  have  been  utterly  destroyed** 

♦  Pari.  Papers,  May,  1853,  p.  27. 

t  Pari  Papers,  1853,  p.  219.  %  Ibid.  p.*J8. 
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Not  that  we  would  hj  any  means  ascribe  especial  severity  to 
Sr  BL  Smith's  mode  of  Kafir  warfare ;  we  could  make  similar 
quotations  from  the  despatches  of  his  successor,  as  of  all  generals 
who  have  waged  Kafir  wars.  Nor  do  we  dispute  the  military 
justification  of  these  instructions  to  slay  and  bum,  for,  as  every 
male  Kafir  of  an  age  to  bear  arms  was  a  foe,  so  all  the  food  in 
Kafirland,  all  the  com  and  the  cattle,  might  be  considered  as  a 
■ufitary  magazine. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  order  to  find  fault  with  the  orders  of 
Cape  Commanders-in-chief  that  we  distress  our  readers  by 
dwelling  on  them,  but  in  order  to  insist  on  the  responsibility 
which  rested  on  them  as  Governors,  which  will  rest  upon  aU 
future  Gbvemors,  if  they  do  not  strive  their  utmost  and  bear 
their  utmost  to  prevent  wars  which  need  such  orders  to  conclude 
them*  It  is  a  grievous  thing  that  millions  of  money  should  be 
wrung  from  tiie  toil  of  English  tax-payers,  in  order  to  support 
a  struggle  from  which  England  can  derive  neither  pecuniary 
advantage,  nor  political  power,  nor  national  renown.  It  is  yet 
more  grievous  than  this,  that  a  strong,  civilised,  and  Christian 
nation  — a  nation  priding  itself  on  its  philanthropy,  and  pre- 
eaunently  on  its  phdanthiopy  to  black  savages  —  should  use  its 
strength  in  enraging  and  rendering  yet  more  savage,  if  not  in 
exterminating,  a  race  of  men  not  without  natural  noble  qualities 
or  capacity  for  civilisation,  but  which  does  get  thus  treated  pre- 
cisely because,  being  our  neighbours,  they  are  also  black  savages* 
But  it  is  most  grievous  of  all  to  arrive  at  this  result  by  forcing 
En^ish  soldiers  to  imitate  these  savages,  and  English  gentlemen 
to  consider  how  they  may  best  *  systematise  devastation.'  And 
if  it  be  said  that  these  savages  brought  these  evils  upon  them- 
selves,— that  they  were  but  the  consequences  of  their  own  con- 
duct,—we  can  only  again  repeat,  in  reply,  that  looking  at  the 
European  wars  which  we  have  warded  off,  and  at  the  K^r  wars 
which  we  have  waged,  we  believe  that  had  these  heathen  Eitfirs 
been  Christian  Europeans,  they  might  have  felt  and  shown 
towards  us  much  more  hostility  than  thev  did,  and  yet  no  war 
would  have  ensued.  From  the  close  of  the  prerdous  war  up  to 
1850,  the  ofilcial  despatches  prove  that  the  Kafirs  kept  the 
peace.  Doubtless  there  was  discontent;  the  chiefs  felt  that 
tliey  were  falling,  and  had  not  forgotten  that  they  had  been  in- 
sulted; the  people  were  suffering  from  drought,  and  hunger 
helps  Kafir  as  well  as  English  Chartism ;  but  spite  of  drought  or 
incitements  by  chief  or  prophet,  spite  also  of  the  alarming 
ramouTB  which  reached  them  from  the  colony,  they  had  com- 
mitted no  overt  acts  of  war  or  rebellion,  nor  even  of  marauding ; 
nor  did  they,  until  the  Governor,  outraging  all  their  ideas  and 
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habits  and  convictions  of  honour,  patriotism,  and  loyalty,  forced 
them  to  choose  between  war  and  the  surrender  of  their  Chief  to 
the  mercy  of  a  man,  who  had  deposed  him  because  he  feared  to 
surrender  himself,  and  had  set  a  price  on  him  without  giving 
proofs  of  his  guilt. 

Nor  let  such  provocation  be  imputed  to  the  impulsiveness  of 
Sir  Harry  Smith  rather  than  to  the  system  of  our  policy.     We 
have  seen  how,  when  Sandilli  sent  word  with  respect  to  the 
rescue  dispute,  *  The  Governor  must  not  be  in  haste  with  forces 
'  in  this  case,  let  us  first  speak  about  it,  that  we  may  under- 

*  stand  it,*  Sir  Benjamin  Maitland  '  hastened  to  reply  to  Col. 
Hare's  letter  contiuning  this  message,  by  ordering  the  invasion 
which  began  the  war  of  1846.  And  we  will  now  beg  our 
readers  to  observe  how  the  sense  and  temper  of  a  savage  chief 
saved  Sir  Harry  Smith's  successor  from  inflicting  on  us  a  sixth 
war,  which  bid  fair  to  be  as  costly  as  any  of  the  preceding 
ones.  * 

In  the  'Sovereignty'  —  that  district  within  the  fork  of  the 
Orange  River  from  which  Sir  George  Clerk  is  now  withdraw- 
ing the  British  rule  which  Sir  Harry  Smith  proclaimed — the 
most  powerful  body  of  natives  is  the  Basutos,  a  tribe  of  Be- 
chuanas,  a  people  not  strictly  speaking  Kafirs,  but  resembling 
them  in  language,  customs,  and  character. 

The  chief  of  these  Basutos  is  Moshesh,  decidedly  the  most 
noteworthy  native  in  South  Africa.  Sir  George  Cathcart,  in 
the  despatch  in  which  he  declares  his  intention  of  marching 
against  him,  describes  him  as  '  the  son  of  an  inferior  chieftwi 
'  of  an  inferior  tribe,  who,  by  his  own  energy  and  enterprise, 

*  supported  by  good  fortune,  managed  ultimately,  out  of  the 
'  wreck  of  petty  nations,  to  become  a  centre  of  aggregation,  and 
'  to  establish  a  powerful  sovereignty,  selecting  a  well-chosen  and 
'  defensible  mountain  fastness,  ^^  Thaba  Bossiou,"  as  his  seat  of 

*  government.' 

Mr.  Freeman,  writing  in  1849,  tells  us  that  'not  more  than 
'  thirty  years  ago  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of  the  existence 
'  of  white  nations,  and  had  never  seen  either  a  gun  or  a  horse ; 

*  but  was  then  perhaps  possessed  of  the  greatest  number  of  fire- 

*  arms  and  horses  of  any  chief  in  South  Africa ; '  and  how  well, 
in  1852,  he  was  able  to  use  them,  our  troops  found  to  their  cost. 
Two  stories  which  Mr.  Freeman  relates  may  be  worth  giving, 
as  instances  of  his  shrewd  originality  and  reforming  spirit. 
Finding  the  '  witch-smellers '  the  great  bugbears  in  the  way  of 
Bechuana  progress,  he  feigned  to  be  ill ;  and  when  these  doctors, 
with  their  customary  incantations,  had  smelt  out  the  perscms 
who  caused  his  illness,  and  pronounced  their  doom,  he  exposed 
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their  imposture  by  declaring  his  own  excellent  health.  Again, 
cannibalism  is  proved  by  abundant  authorities  to  have  existed, 
if  not  in  his  own  immediate  tribe,  in  some  of  the  tribes  depen- 
dent on  him.  Before  the  missionary  came  into  the  country,  he 
determined  to  stop  it ;  and  finding  famine  to  be  its  cause,  he 
did  so  by  providing  the  villagers,  among  whom  it  prevailed, 
'  with  com  to  sow  their  land,  and  milch  cows  to  supply  them 
'  with  milk  till  their  fields  yielded  a  harvest.'*  Nor  while  thus 
setting  himself  against  savage  superstition  and  atrocities  did  he, 
as  is  usual,  adopt  civilised  vices.  Mr.  Backhouse,  who  visited 
him  in  1839  f finding  him,  by  the  by,  with  an  abundance  of 
European  clothing,  a  young  Hottentot  brushing  his  clothes), 
was  delighted  to  discover  that  he  did  not  even  take  tobacco  or 
snuff,  much  less  spirits ;  saying,  when  pressed  to  drink,  *  If  I 

*  were  to  drink,  I  should  be  talking  folly  before  my  people.'  f 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  for  many  years,  this  clever 
chief,  seeing  how  desirable  it  was  for  him  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  Colonial  Goveimment,  had  done  his  best  to  do  so, 
refusing,  for  example,  repeated  solicitations  from  the  emigrant 
Boers  to  abet  them  in  their  rebellion.  Nor  can  we,  after  a 
wearisome  search  through  Blue  Books,  Cape  newspapers,  &c.  &c. 
for  the  causes  of  our  quarrel  with  him,  find  them  more  correctly 
described  than  by  Sir  George  Cathcart  himself  a  few  weeks 
after  his  return  from  his  expedition  against  him.  Describing 
what  had  been  the  state  of  affiurs  on  his  arrival,  he  writes  as 
follows:  — 'In  the  Sovereignty,  although  no  open  hostilities 
'  had  occurred,  a  mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Besident 
'  had  provoked  a  system  of  petty  warfare  between  the  burgher 
'  population  and  the  powerful  Basuto  people  along  their  whole 

*  extensive  frontier ;      •     •     .     a  state  of  things  which,  if  suf- 
'  fered  to  continue,  must  inevitably  result  in  a  war  more  difiS-* 

*  cult  to  manage,  and  more  expensive,  because  more  remote,, 

*  than  the  Kafirarian  war,  and  one  in  which  it  is  very  questionable 

•  Freeman's  '  Tour  in  South  Africa,'  pp.  312.  334. 

t  Backhouse's  Nurrative,  pp.  368.  372.  If  the  new  rulers  of  the 
Orange  Biver  Territory  follow  Mosliesh's  advice,  they  will  do  well 
enough.  In  the  course  of  a  very  sensible  address  delivered  by 
Hoshesh  to  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Government,  who  had 
invited  liim  to  a  friendly  dinner,  the  Chief  said : — 

'  My  coming  among  you  with  Moroko  may  satisfy  you  that  I  am 

*  anxious  to  live  at  peace  with  you  and  him.    •    •    •    And  although 

*  I  have  no  riglit  to  teach  you,   I  however  earnestly  desire  that 

*  drunkenness  may  not  prevail  either  among  blacks  or  whites,  and 

*  that  you  may  establish  your  Government  in  tlie  fear  of  God,  nnd  ot^ 

*  his  commandments.'  {Cape  Commercial  Advertiser^  April  21.  1854.) 

VOU  C.     NO.  CCIII.  L 
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^  whetlier  justice  and  good  faith  would  be  found  to  be  on  the 

*  side  supported  by  the  British  Government.'  * 

To  quiet  these  disturbances  thus  originated,  the  Governor,  as 
soon  as  he  had  cleared  the  Amatolas,  and  cowed  Kreili,  deter- 
mined to  proceed  himself  to  the  Sovereignty ;  and  accordingly, 
in  December,  1852,  he  marched  into  Moshesh's  country  with 
2000  troops,  accompanied  by  his  two  sub-commissioners.  Major 
Hogge  and  Mr.  Owen.  These  gentlemen  fixed  the  fine  which 
Moshesh  should  pay  in  compensation  for  losses  consequent  upon 
a  warfare  acknowledged  to  have  been  forced  upon  him,  at  10,000 
head  of  cattle  and  1 000  horses ;  and  on  the  14th  of  December, 
the  Governor  wrote  him  a  letter,  ordering  him  to  deliver  them 
within  three  days'  time,  or  on  the  fourth  day  prepare  for  vrar. 
The  day  after  receiving  this  letter,  Moshesh,  in  reply,  came  to 
talk  with  the  Governor ;  and  we  wish  we  could  give  the  whole 
of  the  conversation  as  reported  by  the  Governor,  for  it  is  sug- 
gestive, not  to  say  instructive.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after 
saying  that  *  the  time  was  short  and  the  cattle  many,'  and  ask- 
ing, therefore,  for  six  days,  to  collect  them,  and  stating  that  he 
^  had  not  now  control  enough  over  his  people  to  induce  them  to 
'  comply  with  the  demand,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  do 

*  so ; '  and  then,  when  the  Governor  talked  of  war,  saying,  ^  Do 

*  not  talk  of  war,  for  however  anxious  1  may  be  to  avoid  it,  you 

*  know  that  a  dog  when  beaten  will  show  his  teeth,'  he  ended 
with  saying,  *  I  will  go  at  once  and  do  my  best,  and  perhaps 
^  God  will  help  me ; '  and  on  the  18th  instant,  the  appointed  day, 
his  son  came  in  with  3500  head  of  cattle,  f 

Considering  the  Governor's  own  opinion  of  this  chiers  griev- 
ances, character,  and  conduct,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
he  would  have  accepted  this  part  payment  as  earnest  for  the 
whole,  and  not  have  preceded  immediately  to  compulsion, 
especially  as  we  find  from  the  reports  of  the  French  Protestant 
missionaries,  whose  station  was  at  Moshesh's  ^  great  place,' 
that  it  was  true  that  he  had  very  great  difficulty  in  prevailing 
upon  his  people  to  give  up  any  of  their  cattle.  Nevertheless,  on 
the  19th,  no  more  cattle  appearing,  three  columns  of  troops  were 
ordered  to  march  Ho  chastise  Moshesh;'  and  the  result  was 

♦  Pari.  Papers,  1853,  pp.  219—223.  By  the  Blue  Book  on  the 
Orange  River  Territory  just  presented  to  Parliament,  we  find  that  the 
information  recently  obtained  both  by  Sir  G.  Cathcart  and  Sir  G. 
Clerk  entirely  confirm  the  opinions  expressed  above,  both  as  to  the 
character  of  Moshesh  and  the  merits  of  the  Basuto  quarreL  ParL 
Papers,  Orange  River  Ter.  1854. 
.  f  Pari.  Papei-s,  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1853,  p.  98. 
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the  eDgagement  of  Berea  on  the  20th,  the  most  of  a  pitched 
battle  we  have  ever  had  at  the  Cape. 

Before  the  battle,  however,  it  seems  that  Moshesh  made  yet 
mother  effi>rt  to  avoid  fighting,  which  Sir  George  Cathcart 
does  not  mention  in  his  despatch.  On  the  19th  the  French 
missionari^  inform  us  that,  seeing  the  soldiers  in  motion,  he 
sent  his  brother,  together  with  one  of  their  number,  *  pour  sup- 

*  plier  le  Gouvemeur  de  suspendre  encore  les  hostility,  vu  que 

*  le  chef  travaiUait  encore  de  toutes  ses  forces  &  rassembler  du 

*  b^taiL    Son  Excellence  par^t  d'abord  fl^chir,  mais  dans  la  nuit 

*  Pordre  fut  donn^  de  traverser  la  riviSre  au  point  de  jour.'* 
This  visit  of  his  brother  and  the  missionary  is  confirmed  by  a 
letter  f  we  have  before  us,  from  one  of  the  officers  engaged,  who 
adds,  that  when  galloping  with  Colonel  Eyre's  column  to  the 
Berea  Mountain,  the  next  morning,  they  were  again  met  at  the 
foot  of  it  by  Moshesh's  brother,  who  told  Colonel  Eyre  the 
cattle  were  all  ready,  and  to  come  and  take  them,  but  not  to 
fight.  ^  Catch  us  not  fighting,'  writes  the  officer, — a  sentiment 
honourable  enough  to  British  gallantry,  but  one  which,  we  fear, 
tends  to  account  for  many  a  Kafir  war  we  have  had  to  pay  for ; 
and,  accordingly,  '  the  Colonel  answered  him  in  anything  but 
^  a  polite  manner,  and  called  out,  fire  away  my  boys  I ' 

The  fight  lasted  all  day ;  and  certainly,  if  the  result  was  vic- 
tory on  our  side,  it  was  a  victory  which,  on  the  night  after  the 
battle,  was  considered  in  either  camp  as  anything  out  decisive. 
The  Basutos  mustered  '  from  5000  to  6000  cavslry ;  and,  it  is 
^  sud,  2000  iniantry,  well  armed  generally  with  firearms  as  well 

*  as  assegais ;  the  cavalry  all  clothed  in  European  costume,  and 
'  with  ^dles :  in  short,  their  military  efficiency  little  inferior 
^  to  irregular  Cossacks  or  Circassians.'^  This  efiSciency,  indeed, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the 
engagement  and  the  gallantry  of  their  attack,  so  small  a  number 
were  killed  by  the  muskets,  shells,  or  cannon  of  our  troops. 
Sir  Greorge  Cathcart  guesses  their  killed  and  wounded  at  from 
500  to  600,  but  he  does  not  write  with  confidence ;  and  the 
French  missionaries,  who  had  every  means  of  counting,  estimate 
them  at  only  twenty  wounded  and  as  many  killed:  on  the 
other  hand,  they  say,  *  II  faut  malheureusement  ajouter  a  cette 

*  demi^re  cat^orie  un  plus  grand  nombre  de  femmes  et 
ii 

*  *  Joamal  des  Missions  Evang^liques,'  Mars,  1853,  p.  86.     See 
also  '  Cape  Commercial  Advertiser/  Jan.  26.  1853. 
t  See  *  Norwich  Mercury,'  May  21.  1853. 
t  Sir  6.  Cathcarfs  Despatch,  Jan.  13.  1853. 
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^  d'enfants  tu^s  par  les  8oIdat8«'*  It  is  only  just,  however,  to 
General  Cathcart  to  state,  that  he  desired  one  of  the  mission- 
aries to  express  to  Moshesh  bis  regret,'  Que  des  femmes  avaient 
'  6t6  massacres,  sans  doute  par  quelques  soldats  loin  des  yeux  de 
^  leurs  officiers.'  Our  loss  was  reported  at  fifteen  wounded  and 
thirty-three  killed ;  and  the  spoils  of  the  day  were^  it  is  true^ 
some  5000  or  6000  head  of  cattle ;  but  this  could  hardly  be 
considered  a  trophy,  as,  on  the  first  attack.  Colonel  Eyre's 
column  alone  had  succeeded  in  capturing  at  least  30,000  head 
of  cattle,  all  of  which,  however,  but  1500,  he  was  obliged 
before  the  end  of  the  day  to  abandon.f 

Hitherto  this  Basuto  business  had,  allowing  for  a  more  than 
usual  amount  of  skill  aud  success  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians^ 
been  transacted  according  to  our  established  mode  of  dealing  in 
such  cases.  Our  Governor,  though  believing  Moahesh  to  be  the 
aggrieved  party,  set  to  work  to  *  chastise '  him.  Such  chastise- 
ment was  considered  the  way  to  prevent  war,  at  all  events  the 
way  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  British  Crown  was  to  be  sup- 
ported. It  would  have  been  incompatible  with  this  dignity  to 
examine  into  the  excuses  of  a  savage,  or  to  condescend  to  test 
the  statements  of  a  missionary  that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  pay 
his  fine,  and  had  really  risked  his  own  position  among  hik 
people  in  endeavouring  to  do  so;  and  so,  in  short,  war  was 
begun  in  order  to  prevent  war;  and  had  we  had  to  contend 
with  a  Sandilli  or  a  Kreili  with  Moshesh's  power,  but  without 
his  sense,  this  war  would  probably  have  had  the  usual  duration 
of  twelve  months,  at  the  usual  cost  of  some  two  millions.  To 
the  surprise,  however,  both  of  our  officers  and  the  missionaries, 
and,  we  doubt  not,  considerably  to  the  relief  of  the  Governor, 
Moshesh  determined  to  take  advantage  of  his  stout  resistance  to 
make  peace ; — his  intelligence,  says  M.  Cassalis,  not  permitting 
him  '  de  se  faire  illusion  sur  le  succ<3S  partiel  que  ses  guerriers 

*  avaient  obtenu.'  At  midnight  he  made  his  son  write  a  letter 
to  the  Governor,  which  he  sent  the  next  morning,  in  which  he 
asks  him  to  content  himself  with  what  he  had  taken,  asks  for 
peace,  and  to  be  no  longer  considered  an  enemy  of  the  Queen, 
and  ends  by  saying,  ^  I  will  try  all  I  can  to  keep  my  people  in 

*  order  for  the  future.'  The  Governor  lost  no  time  in  accepting 
this  '  full  and  humble  submission,'  as  he  terms  it,  and  within 
three  weeks  he  was  back  again  at  Graham's  Town,  first, 
Aowever,    issuing    a    proclamation    which — whoever    be    the 

*  '  Journal  des  Missions,'  p.  89.    See  also  '  Cape  Commeit^ial  Ad* 

*  vertiser/  Jan.  26.  1853. 

t  See  Colonel  Eyre's  Report,  ParL  Papers,  Orange  Biv.  Ter.  p.  100. 
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fature  rulers  of  the  *  Sovereignty' — will,  we  fear,  turn  out 
an  anforttmate  legacy  to  that  region.  Many  of  the  whites, 
he  says,  were  disappointed  that  he  did  not,  *  notwithstanding  his 

*  submission,  eat  up  and  destroy  the  chief  Moshesh,  in  order 
'that  his  rich  lands  might  fall  into  other  **  hands;"   but,  as 

*  some  sort  of  satisfaction,  he  gave  the  burghers  full  license  for 

*  the  protection,  security,  and  recovery  of  their  property  accord- 
'  ing  to  the  Commando  system ;'  further  declaring,  *  that  if  in 

*  pursuit  of  their  stolen  property  they  killed  the  tmcf  he  would 
^  bear  them  harmless.'*  Considering  what  Cape  history  has 
proved  to  be  the  meaning  of  a  Commando  license,  this  per- 
mission to  the  burghers  of  *  the  Sovereignty '  to  use  it  at  their 
will  is  as  curiously  inconsistent  with  the  Governor's  recorded 
opinion  of  their  previous  conduct,  as  is  his  estimate  of  Moshesh 
with  his  acts  towards  him.f 

Surely  with  facts  before  us  such  as  those  contained  in  the 
above  narrative,  we  should  hesitate  to  conclude  that  it  is  our 
destiny  to  wage  war  with  our  weaker  neighbours,  because 
between  them  and  us  there  chance  to  exist  what  are  termed  the 
elemental  differences  of  race,  colour,  and  civilisation.  It  has  of 
late  years  been  the  boast  of  our  policy  that  it  tries  to  neutralise 
or  destroy  these  differences,  and  thus  to  remove  the  caste  hatred 
arising  from  them.  In  so  far  as  this  policy  has  been  fairly  tried 
it  has  succeeded,  but  it  never  will  be  fairly  tried,  nor  can  it 
fully  succeed,  until  its  administrators  work  as  hard  to  prevent 
war  as  they  would  if  these  elemental  differences  did  not  exist. 
Alas !  in  the  wars  which  we,  as  well  as  other  Chrbtian  nations, 
have  waged  with  savages,  the  rule  has  been,  that  the  civilised 
Christians  have  been  the  aggressors;  nor  can  we  be  surprised 

♦  FarL  Papers,  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  p.  104. 

t  The  following  extract  from  a  recent  newspaper  published  in  the 
Orange  Biver  Territory  will  show  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  Com- 
mando under  its  new  Grovernment:  —  *  During   the  past  week,  a 

*  party  of  about  fourteen  Boers  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

*  Modder  River,  went  out  in  search  of  two  Bushmen,  who  were 
*cluirged  with  murdering  a  Koranna,  and  stealing  cattle  in  that 

*  quarter.  Hearing  that  they  had  taken  shelter  at  a  Bushman  kraal 
'  at  Etpag's  Kop,  near  the  farm  of  Van  Zyl,  they  proceeded  thither, 

*  and  after  shooting  two  women  and  three  men,  they  took  between 
'  twenty  and  thirty  prisoners,  who  they  divided  amongst  them,  but 

*  did  noijind  the  two  men  of  whom  tliey  were  in  search.    We  under* 

*  stand  the  Bushmen  did  not  offer  the  least  resistance.     One  of  the 

*  women  was  found  lying  dead,  with  a  living  infant  by  her  side.' 
{Bloem  Fontein  Gazettjt,  March  11.  1854.) — Because  two  natives 
are  suspected  of  murder,  five  others  are  shot,  and  twenty  made 
prisoners  for  division  among  their  captors ! ! ! 
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that  it  should  have  been  so,  for,  however  Ignorant  the  savages, 
the  strength  of  civilisation  is  too  evident  for  them  not  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  fear  to  attack  it.  Whence,  then,  these  civilised 
aggressions  ? 

jEIistory  furnishes  us  with  three  principal  reasons.  The  civi* 
Used  men  have  either  as  a  conmiunity  tried  to  take  from  the 
savages  their  land  or  their  freedom ;  or  as  individuals  they  have 
committed  acts  of  outrage,  and  then  as  a  community  refused 
redress  or  revenged  retaUation ;  or,  lastly,  the  civilised  authori* 
ties  have  not  given  to  the  savage  authorities  the  consideration 
which  they  demanded  from  them ;  that  is,  the  Christian  rulers 
have  not  done  to  the  savage  chie&  as  they  would  be  done  by. 
Kow,  looking  back  along  the  records  of  our  own,  as,  indeed,  of 
all  other  colonies,  we  shall,  we  fear,  find  that  the  two  first  of 
these  causes  have  been  so  universally  and  powerfully  in  action, 
that  the  last  has  rarely  had  opportunity  to  show  itself;  and 
therefore,  when  to  it  we  trace  almost  entirely  our  share  in  the 
late  Kafir  wars,  we  do  so  with  a  trust  in  the  future,  because  the 
eradication  of  the  two  former  causes  proves  that  the  true  prin* 
ciples  of  justice  and  wisdom  have  taken  such  hold  both  of  the 
colony  and  of  the  mother-country,  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  this  last  cause  of  conflict  only  needs  to  be  clearly 
denned  to  be  eradicated  in  like  manner. 

Lord  Glenelg's  despatch,  much  as  it  has  been  derided  and 
decried,  did  in  truth  mark  a  crisis,  not  only  in  the  Cape,  but  in 
our  general  colonial  policy.  What  the  old  policy  had  been  we 
have  in  measure  attempt^  to  show; — Hottentots  serfs  on  their 
native  soil,  Bushmen  exterminated,  Kafirs  forced  by  com- 
mandoes into  foes; — these  were  its  results.  The  acknowledge 
ment  by  all  parties  that  no  outrage  of  individual  colonists  pre- 
ceded either  of  the  two  last  wars,  and  the  evident  wish  of  the 
Colonial  Government  not  to  extend  the  colonial  border,  prove 
what  our  policy  has  been  since.  And  vet — with  individuals 
restrained  by  both  law  and  public  opinion,  with  governors 
anxious  to  keep  peace,  and  aware  that  war  would  bring  them 
neither  glory  nor  praise  nor  popularity, — wars  have  been  pro* 
Toked,  or  at  least  not — as  they  could  have  been — prevented; 
because,  though  our  humanity  has  compelled  our  selfishness  to 
acknowledge  that  a  Kafir  has  a  right  to  his  land  and  his  freedom, 
it  has  not  yet  forced  our  pride  to  allow  that  a  E[afir  chief  has 
feelings.  But  now  we  are  not  without  hope  that  its  new  rSgiwie 
will  help  the  South  African  commonwealth  to  set  an  example  to 
other  colonies  in  its  inauguration  of  a  more  considerate,  as  it 
already  has  set  the  example  of  a  more  just  and  less  selfish  policy. 
The  elective  qualification  is  by  the  new  Constitution  so  low^ 
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that  almost  every  householder,  whatever  his  race  or  colour, 
has  a  vote.  There  has  long  been  in  the  colony  an  active  and 
increasing  party  who  know  the  natives  well,  and  know  that  the 
only  way  to  manage  them,  either  as  subjects  or  ne^hbours,  is 
by  justice  and  consideration.  The  Ela&rs,  moreover,  by  their 
prowess  and  organisation,  have  proved  their  claim  to  be  consi* 
oered ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  the  Cape  parliament  men  like 
j^  Andries  Stockenstrom  will  reply  to  the  assertion  by  Downing 
Street  that  the  colony  is  to  pay  for  its  own  wars,  by  telling 
whatever  goieral  officer  Downing  Street  sends  out  as  Governor 
how  to  preserve  peace* 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  questions  which  we  suppose 
the  Home  Government  will  not  consider  within  the  province  of 
the  new  Colonial  Authorities  to  decide,  and  which  yet  are  so  im- 
portant that  they  must  affect  the  whole  future  of  the  colony. 

(1.)  Hitherto  we  have  hardly  touched  upon  the  position  or 
prospects  of  Natal,  nor  will  our  space  allow  us  to  do  more  than 
advert  to  the  present  crisis  of  that  settlement, — a  crisis  threat- 
ening a  war  mcHre  costly  and  destructive  than  any  of  the  pre- 
vious ones,  and  which  would  quickly  spread  from  the  frontiers 
of  Natal  to  Kaffiraria  and  the  Orange  Biven  The  population  of 
Natal  is  computed  to  contain  only  some  5000  whites  as  com* 
pared  with  100,000  blacks.  Of  these  last,  chiefly  Zoolahs, 
about  40,000  we  found  there  as  aborigines ;  about  35,000  had 
fled  to  our  rule  for  refuge  from  the  cruelty  of  the  native  tyrants 
Chaka  and  his  successors;  and  the  remainder,  having  been 
originally  aborigines,  but  driven  away  by  these  same  tyrants, 
who  at  one  time  had  possession  of  Natal,  have  also  now  returned 
to  Uve  under  our  protection.*  For  a  time,  while  the  white 
settlers  were  so  few  in  number  as  to  need  labour  more  than 
land,  these  refugees  seem  to  have  been  welcomed.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  best  locations  are  becoming  scarce;  the  whites  are 
looking  enviously  on  the  lands  not  only  of  the  immigrant  but 
of  the  aboriginal  population;  each  race  is  beginning  to  trespass 
upon  the  other,  and  these  causes  of  irritation  are  not  lessened 
by  the  tact  that  many  of  the  whites  being  the  remnants  or  rela- 
tives of  the  Dutch  Boers,  firom  whom  we  by  force  took  the 
colony,  they  devoutly  disbelieve  the  right  of  a  native  to  hold 
land,  ud  as  patriotically  inveigh  against  any  British  governor 
who  may  try  to  protect  him  in  his  holding.  The  Bishop  of 
Cape  Town  in  his  journal  of  his  visitation  tour  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — 'If  weiare  to  pursue  the  system  which  we  have  already 

*  See   Evidence  of  Mr.  .Shepstone,  native  agent,   before   Natal 
Commission, '  Cape  CommerciiEd  Advertiser,'  Jan.  19.  1853. 
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that  it  should  have  been  so,  for^  however  ignorant  the  savages, 
the  strength  of  civilisation  is  too  evident  for  them  not  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  fear  to  attack  it.  Whence,  then,  these  civilised 
aggressions  ? 

^Elistory  furnishes  us  with  three  principal  reasons.  The  civi- 
lised men  have  either  as  a  community  tried  to  take  from  the 
savages  their  land  or  their  freedom ;  or  as  individuals  they  have 
committed  acts  of  outrage,  and  then  as  a  community  refused 
redress  or  revenged  retaliation ;  or,  lastly,  the  civilised  authori* 
ties  have  not  given  to  the  savage  authorities  the  consideration 
which  they  demanded  from  them ;  that  is,  the  Christian  rulers 
have  not  done  to  the  savage  chiefs  as  they  would  be  done  by. 
Kow,  looking  back  along  the  records  of  our  own,  as,  indeed,  of 
all  other  colonies,  we  shall,  we  fear,  find  that  the  two  first  of 
these  causes  have  been  so  universally  and  powerfully  in  action, 
that  the  last  has  rarely  had  opportunity  to  show  itself;  and 
therefore,  when  to  it  we  trace  almost  entirely  our  share  in  the 
late  Kafir  wars,  we  do  so  with  a  trust  in  the  future,  because  the 
eradication  of  the  two  former  causes  proves  that  the  true  prin* 
ciples  of  justice  and  wisdom  have  taken  such  hold  both  of  the 
colony  and  of  the  mother-country,  that  there  b  good  reason  to 
hope  that  this  last  cause  of  conflict  only  needs  to  be  clearly 
denned  to  be  eradicated  in  like  manner. 

Lord  Glenelg*s  despatch,  much  as  it  has  been  derided  and 
decried,  did  in  truth  mark  a  crisis,  not  only  in  the  Cape,  but  in 
our  general  colonial  policy.  What  the  old  policy  had  been  we 
have  in  measure  attempted  to  show; — Hottentots  serfs  on  their 
native  soil,  Bushmen  exterminated,  Kafirs  forced  by  com- 
mandoes into  foes; — these  were  its  results.  The  acknowledge^ 
ment  by  all  parties  that  no  outrage  of  individual  colonists  pre- 
ceded either  of  the  two  last  wars,  and  the  evident  wish  of  the 
Colonial  Government  not  to  extend  the  colonial  border,  prove 
what  our  policy  has  been  since.  And  vet — with  individuals 
restrained  by  both  law  and  public  opmion,  with  governors 
anxious  to  keep  peace,  and  aware  that  war  would  bring  them 
neither  glory  nor  praise  nor  popularity, — wars  have  been  pro* 
voked,  or  at  least  not — as  they  could  have  been — prevented; 
because,  though  our  humanity  has  compelled  our  selfishness  to 
acknowledge  that  a  Kafir  has  a  right  to  his  land  and  his  freedom, 
it  has  not  yet  forced  our  pride  to  allow  that  a  Kafir  chief  has 
feelings.  But  now  we  are  not  without  hope  that  its  new  rSgiwie 
will  help  the  South  African  commonwealth  to  set  an  example  to 
other  colonies  in  its  inauguration  of  a  more  considerate,  as  it 
already  has  set  the  example  of  a  more  just  and  less  selfish  policy. 
The  elective  qualification  is  by  the  new  Constitution  so  low^ 
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that  almost  every  householder,  whatever  his  race  or  colour, 
has  a  vote.  There  has  long  been  in  the  colony  an  active  and 
increasing  party  who  know  the  natives  well,  and  know  that  the 
only  way  to  manage  them,  either  as  subjects  or  neighbours,  is 
by  justice  and  consideration.  The  Elafirs,  moreover,  by  their 
prowess  and  organisation,  have  proved  their  claim  to  be  consi* 
oered ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  the  Cape  parliament  men  like 
j^  Andries  Stockenstrom  will  reply  to  the  assertion  by  Downing 
Street  that  the  colony  is  to  pay  for  its  own  wars,  by  telling 
whatever  goieral  officer  Downing  Street  sends  out  as  Governor 
how  to  preserve  peace* 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  questions  which  we  suppose 
the  Home  Government  will  not  consider  within  the  province  of 
the  new  Colonial  Authorities  to  decide,  and  which  yet  are  so  im- 
portant that  they  must  affect  the  whole  future  of  the  colony. 

(1.)  Hitherto  we  have  hardly  touched  upon  the  position  or 
prospects  of  Natal,  nor  will  our  space  allow  us  to  do  more  than 
advert  to  the  present  crisis  of  that  settlement, — a  crisb  threat- 
ening a  war  mcHre  costly  and  destructive  than  any  oi  the  pre- 
vious ones,  and  which  would  quickly  spread  from  the  frontiers 
of  Natal  to  Kaffiraria  and  the  Orange  Biver,  The  population  of 
Natal  is  computed  to  contain  only  some  5000  whites  as  com- 
pared with  100,000  blacks.  Of  these  last,  chiefly  Zoolahs, 
about  40,000  we  found  there  as  aborigines;  about  35,000  had 
fled  to  our  rule  for  refuge  fix>m  the  cruelty  of  the  native  tyrants 
Chaka  and  his  successors;  and  the  remainder,  having  been 
originally  aborigines,  but  driven  away  by  these  same  tyrants, 
who  at  one  time  had  possession  of  Natal,  have  also  now  returned 
to  Eve  under  our  protection.*  For  a  time,  while  the  white 
settlers  were  so  few  in  number  as  to  need  labour  more  than 
land,  these  refugees  seem  to  have  been  welcomed.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  best  locations  are  becoming  scarce ;  the  whites  are 
looking  enviously  on  the  lands  not  only  of  the  immigrant  but 
of  the  aboriginal  population ;  each  race  is  beginning  to  trespass 
upon  the  ot£er,  and  these  causes  of  irritation  are  not  lessened 
by  the  fiict  that  many  of  the  whites  being  the  remnants  or  rela- 
tives of  the  Dutch  Boers,  firom  whom  we  by  force  took  the 
colony,  they  devoutly  disbelieve  the  right  of  a  native  to  hold 
land,  ttud  as  patriotically  inveigh  against  any  British  governor 
who  may  try  to  protect  him  m  his  holding.  The  Bishop  of 
Cape  Town  in  his  journal  of  his  visitaticm  tour  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — *  If  weiare  to  pursue  the  system  which  we  have  already 

*  See   Evidence  of  Mr.  .Shepstone,  native  agent,   before   Natal 
Commission, '  Cape  Commercial  Advertiser/  Jan.  19.  1853. 
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that  it  should  have  been  so,  for,  however  ignorant  the  savages^ 
the  strength  of  civilisation  is  too  evident  for  them  not  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  fear  to  attack  it.  Whence,  then,  these  civilised 
aggressions  ? 

History  furnishes  us  with  three  principal  reasons.  The  civi*** 
Used  men  have  either  as  a  community  tried  to  take  from  the 
savages  their  land  or  their  freedom ;  or  as  individuals  they  have 
committed  acts  of  outrage,  and  then  as  a  community  refused 
redress  or  revenged  retaliation ;  or,  lastly,  the  civilised  authori* 
ties  have  not  given  to  the  savage  authorities  the  consideration 
which  they  demanded  from  them ;  that  is,  the  Christian  rulers 
have  not  done  to  the  savage  chiefs  as  they  would  be  done  by. 
Now,  looking  back  along  the  records  of  our  own,  as,  indeed,  of 
all  other  colonies,  we  shall,  we  fear,  find  that  the  two  first  of 
these  causes  have  been  so  universally  and  powerfully  in  acUon, 
that  the  last  has  rarely  had  opportunity  to  show  itself;  and 
therefore,  when  to  it  we  trace  almost  entirely  our  share  in  the 
late  Kafir  wars,  we  do  so  with  a  trust  in  the  future,  because  the 
eradication  of  the  two  former  causes  proves  that  die  true  prin* 
ciples  of  justice  and  wisdom  have  taken  such  hold  both  of  the 
colony  and  of  the  mother-country,  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  this  last  cause  of  conflict  only  needs  to  be  dearly 
defined  to  be  eradicated  in  like  manner. 

Lord  01enelg*s  despatch,  much  as  it  has  been  derided  and 
decried,  did  in  truth  mark  a  crisis,  not  only  in  the  Cape,  but  in 
our  general  colonial  policy.  What  the  old  policy  had  been  we 
have  in  measure  attempted  to  show ;  —  Hottentots  serfs  on  their 
native  soil,  Bushmen  exterminated,  Kafirs  forced  by  com- 
mandoes into  foes; — these  were  its  results.  The  acknowledge 
ment  by  all  parties  that  no  outrage  of  individual  colonists  pre- 
ceded either  of  the  two  last  wars,  and  the  evident  wish  of  the 
Colonial  Government  not  to  extend  the  colonial  border,  prove 
what  our  policy  has  been  since.  And  vet — with  individuals 
restrained  by  both  law  and  public  opmion,  with  governors 
anxious  to  keep  peace,  and  aware  that  war  would  bring  them 
neither  glory  nor  praise  nor  popularity, — wars  have  been  pro* 
voked,  or  at  least  not — as  they  could  have  been — prevented; 
because,  though  our  humanity  has  compelled  our  selfishness  to 
acknowledge  that  a  Kafir  has  a  right  to  his  land  and  bis  freedom, 
it  has  not  yet  forced  our  pride  to  allow  that  a  Kafir  chief  has 
feelings,  out  now  we  are  not  without  hope  that  its  new  regime 
will  help  the  South  African  commonwealth  to  s^  an  example  to 
other  colonies  in  its  inauguration  of  a  more  considerate,  as  it 
already  has  set  the  example  of  a  more  just  and  less  selfish  policy. 
The  ^ective  qualification  is  by  the  new  Constitution  so  lowj 
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that  almost  every  householder,  whatever  his  race  or  colour, 
has  a  vote.  There  has  long  been  in  the  colony  an  active  and 
increasing  party  who  know  the  natives  well,  and  know  that  the 
<mly  way  to  manage  them,  either  as  subjects  or  neighbours,  is 
by  justice  and  consideration.  The  Eufirs,  moreover,  by  their 
nrowess  and  organisation,  have  proved  their  claim  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  the  Cape  parliament  men  like 
Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  will  reply  to  the  assertion  by  Downing 
Street  that  the  colony  is  to  pay  for  its  own  wars,  by  telling 
whatever  general  officer  Downing  Street  sends  out  as  Governor 
how  to  preserve  peace. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  questions  which  we  suppose 
the  Home  Government  will  not  consider  within  the  province  of 
the  new  Colonial  Authorities  to  decide,  and  which  yet  are  so  im- 
portant that  they  must  affect  the  whole  future  of  the  cdony. 

(1.)  Hitherto  we  have  hardly  touched  upon  the  position  or 
prospects  of  Natal,  nor  wiU  our  space  allow  us  to  do  more  than 
advert  to  the  present  crisis  of  that  settlement, — a  crisis  threat- 
ening a  war  more  costly  and  destructive  than  any  (^  the  pre- 
vious ones,  and  which  would  quickly  spread  from  the  frontiers 
tJL  Natal  to  Kaffiraria  and  the  Orange  Biver.  The  population  of 
Natal  is  computed  to  contain  only  some  5000  whites  as  com- 
pwed  with  100,000  blacks.  Of  these  last,  chiefly  Zoolahs, 
about  40,000  we  found  there  as  aborigines;  about  35,000  had 
fled  to  our  rule  for  refuge  from  the  cruelty  of  the  native  tyrants 
Chaka  and  his  successors;  and  the  remainder,  having  been 
originally  aborigines,  but  driven  away  by  these  same  tyrants, 
^dM>  at  one  time  had  possession  of  Natal,  have  also  now  returned 
to  live  under  our  protection.*  For  a  time,  while  the  white 
aettlera  were  so  few  in  number  as  to  need  labour  more  than 
land,  these  refugees  seem  to  have  been  welcomed.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  best  locations  are  beooming  scarce ;  the  whites  are 
looking  enviously  on  the  lands  not  only  of  the  immigrant  but 
of  the  aboriginal  population;  each  race  is  b^inning  to  trespass 
upon  the  other,  and  these  causes  of  irritation  are  not  lessened 
by  the  fisict  that  many  of  the  whites  being  the  remnants  or  rela- 
tives of  the  Dutch  ^oers,  from  whom  we  by  force  took  the 
colony^  they  devoutly  disbelieve  the  right  of  a  native  to  hold 
land,  and  as  patriotically  inveigh  against  any  British  governor 
who  may  try  to  protect  him  m  his  holding.  The  Bishop  of 
Cape  Town  in  his  journal  of  his  visitati<m  tour  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — 'If  weiare  to  pursue  the  system  which  we  have  already 

*  See    Evidence  of  Mr.  .Shepstone,  native  agent,   before   Natal 
Commission, '  Cape  Conunercial  Advertiser/  Jan.  19.  1853. 
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that  it  should  have  been  so,  for,  however  ignorant  the  savages, 
the  strength  of  civilisation  is  too  evident  for  them  not  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  fear  to  attack  it.  Whence,  then,  these  civilised 
aggressions  ? 

History  furnishes  us  with  three  principal  reasons.  The  civi**" 
Used  men  have  either  as  a  community  tried  to  take  from  the 
savages  their  land  or  their  freedom ;  or  as  individuals  they  have 
committed  acts  of  outrage,  and  then  as  a  commimity  refused 
redress  or  revenged  retaUation ;  or,  lastly,  the  civilised  authori* 
ties  have  not  given  to  the  savage  authorities  the  consideration 
which  they  demanded  from  them ;  that  is,  the  Christian  rulers 
have  not  done  to  the  savage  chiefs  as  they  would  be  done  by. 
Now,  looking  back  along  the  records  of  our  own,  as,  indeed,  of 
all  other  colonies,  we  shall,  we  fear,  find  that  the  two  first  of 
these  causes  have  been  so  universally  and  powerfully  in  acUon, 
that  the  last  has  rarely  had  opportunity  to  show  itself;  and 
therefore,  when  to  it  we  trace  almost  entirely  our  share  in  the 
late  Kafir  wars,  we  do  so  with  a  trust  in  the  future,  because  the 
eradication  of  the  two  former  causes  proves  that  the  true  prin* 
ciples  of  justice  and  wisdom  have  taken  such  hold  both  of  the 
colony  and  of  the  mother-country,  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  this  last  cause  of  conflict  only  needs  to  be  clearly 
denned  to  be  eradicated  in  like  manner. 

Lord  Glenelg's  despatch,  much  as  it  has  been  derided  and 
decried,  did  in  truth  mark  a  crisis,  not  only  in  the  Cape,  but  in 
our  general  colonial  policy.  What  the  old  policy  haa  been  we 
have  in  measure  attempted  to  show ;  —  Hottentots  serfs  on  their 
native  soil,  Bushmen  exterminated,  Kafirs  forced  by  com- 
mandoes into  foes; — these  were  its  results.  The  acknowledge 
ment  by  all  parties  that  no  outrage  of  individual  colonists  pre- 
ceded either  of  the  two  last  wars,  and  the  evident  wish  of  the 
Colonial  Government  not  to  extend  the  colonial  border,  prove 
what  our  policy  has  been  since.  And  vet — with  individuals 
restrained  by  both  law  and  public  opinion,  with  governors 
anxious  to  keep  peace,  and  awai^  that  war  would  bring  them 
neither  glory  nor  praise  nor  popularity, — wars  have  been  pro* 
voked,  or  at  least  not — as  they  could  have  been — prevented; 
because,  though  our  humanity  has  compelled  our  selfishness  to 
acknowledge  that  a  Kafir  has  a  right  to  his  land  and  bis  freedom, 
it  has  not  yet  forced  our  pride  to  allow  that  a  E^afir  chief  has 
feelings,  out  now  we  are  not  without  hope  that  its  new  rSgime 
will  help  the  South  African  commonwealth  to  sot  an  example  to 
other  colonies  in  its  inauguration  of  a  more  considerate,  as  it 
already  has  set  the  example  of  a  more  just  and  less  selfish  policy. 
The  ^ective  qualification  is  by  the  new  Constitution  so  lowj 
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that  almost  eyery  householder,  whatever  his  race  or  colour, 
has  a  vote.  There  has  long  been  in  the  colony  an  active  and 
increasing  party  who  know  the  natives  well,  and  know  that  the 
only  way  to  manage  them,  either  as  subjects  or  neighbours,  is 
by  justice  and  consideration.  The  Eufirs,  moreover,  by  their 
raowess  and  organisation,  have  proved  their  claim  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  the  Cape  parliament  men  like 
Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  will  reply  to  the  assertion  by  Downing 
Street  that  the  colony  is  to  pay  for  its  own  wars,  by  telling 
whatever  general  officer  Downing  Street  sends  out  as  Governor 
how  to  preserve  peace. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  questions  which  we  suppose 
the  Home  Government  will  not  consider  within  the  province  of 
the  new  Colonial  Authorities  to  decide,  and  which  yet  are  so  im- 
portant that  they  must  affect  the  whole  future  of  the  colony. 

(1.)  Hitherto  we  have  hardly  touched  upon  the  position  or 
prospects  of  Natal,  nor  wiU  our  space  allow  us  to  do  more  than 
advert  to  the  present  crisis  of  that  settlement, — a  crisis  threat- 
ening a  war  more  costly  and  destructive  than  any  (^  the  pre- 
vious ones,  and  which  would  quickly  spread  from  the  frontiers 
of  Natal  to  Kaffiraria  and  the  Orange  Kiver.  The  population  of 
Natal  is  computed  to  contain  only  some  5000  whites  as  com- 
pwed  with  100,000  blacks.  Of  these  last,  chiefly  Zoolahs, 
about  40,000  we  found  there  as  aborigines ;  about  35,000  had 
fled  to  our  rule  for  refuge  from  the  cruelty  of  the  native  tyrants 
Chaka  and  his  successors;  and  the  remainder,  having  been 
originally  aborigines,  but  driven  away  by  these  same  tyrants, 
who  at  one  time  had  possession  of  Natal,  have  also  now  returned 
to  Eve  under  our  protection.*  For  a  time,  while  the  white 
settlers  were  so  few  in  number  as  to  need  labour  more  than 
land,  these  refugees  seem  to  have  been  welcomed.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  best  locations  are  beooming  scarce ;  the  whites  are 
looking  enviously  on  the  lands  not  only  of  the  immigrant  but 
of  the  aboriginal  population;  each  race  is  beginning  to  trespass 
upon  the  other,  and  these  causes  of  irritation  are  not  lessened 
by  the  fiact  that  many  of  the  whites  being  the  remnants  or  rela- 
tives of  the  Dutch  Boers,  from  whom  we  by  force  took  the 
cokmy^  they  devoutly  disbelieve  the  right  of  a  native  to  hold 
land,  and  as  patriotically  inveigh  against  any  British  governor 
who  may  try  to  protect  him  in  his  holding.  The  Bishop  of 
Cape  Town  in  his  journal  of  his  visitaticm  tour  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — 'If  weiare  to  pursue  the  system  which  we  have  already 

'      »  '    '* 

*  See   Evidence  of  Mr.  .Shepstone,  native  agent,   before   Natal 
Commission,  *•  Cape  ConunerciiEd  Advertiser/  Jan.  19.  1853. 
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that  it  should  have  been  so>  for^  however  ignorant  the  savages, 
the  strength  of  civilisation  is  too  evident  for  them  not  to  ac- 
knowledge, and  fear  to  attack  it.  Whence,  then,  these  civilised 
aggressions  ? 

jEIistory  furnishes  us  with  three  principal  reasons.  The  civi-^* 
Used  men  have  either  as  a  community  tried  to  take  from  the 
savages  their  land  or  their  freedom ;  or  as  individuals  they  have 
committed  acts  of  outrage,  and  then  as  a  conmiunity  refused 
redress  or  revenged  retahation ;  or,  lastly,  the  civilised  authori* 
ties  have  not  given  to  the  savage  authorities  the  consideration 
which  they  demanded  from  them ;  that  is,  the  Christian  rulen 
have  not  done  to  the  savage  chiefs  as  they  would  be  done  by. 
Now,  looking  back  along  the  records  of  our  own,  as,  indeed,  of 
all  other  colonies,  we  shall,  we  fear,  find  that  the  two  first  of 
these  causes  have  been  so  universally  and  powerfully  in  action, 
that  the  last  has  rarely  had  opportunity  to  show  itself;  and 
therefore,  when  to  it  we  trace  almost  entirely  our  share  in  the 
late  Kafir  wars,  we  do  so  with  a  trust  in  the  future,  because  the 
eradication  of  the  two  former  causes  proves  that  die  true  prin* 
ciples  of  justice  and  wisdom  have  taken  such  hold  both  oi  the 
colony  and  of  the  mother-country,  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
hope  that  this  last  cause  of  conflict  only  needs  to  be  dearlj 
defined  to  be  eradicated  in  like  manner. 

Lord  Olenelg's  despatch,  much  as  it  has  been  derided  and 
decried,  did  in  truth  mark  a  crisis,  not  only  in  the  Cape,  but  in 
our  general  colonial  policy.  What  the  old  policy  had  been  we 
have  in  measure  attempted  to  show ;  —  Hottentots  serfs  on  their 
native  soil,  Bushmen  exterminated,  Kafirs  forced  by  com- 
mandoes into  foes; — these  were  its  results.  The  acknowledge 
ment  by  all  parties  that  no  outrage  of  individual  colonists  pre- 
ceded either  of  the  two  last  wars,  and  the  evident  wish  of  the 
Colonial  Government  not  to  extend  the  oolonial  border,  prove 
what  our  policy  has  been  since.  And  vet — with  individuals 
restrained  by  both  law  and  public  opmion,  with  governors 
anxious  to  keep  peace,  and  awai^  that  war  would  bring  them 
neither  glory  nor  praise  nor  popularity, — wars  have  been  pro* 
voked,  or  at  least  not — as  they  could  have  been — prevented; 
because,  though  our  humanity  has  compelled  our  selfishness  to 
acknowledge  that  a  Kafir  has  a  right  to  his  land  and  his  freedom, 
it  has  not  yet  forced  our  pride  to  allow  that  a  E^afir  chief  has 
feelings,  out  now  we  are  not  without  hope  that  its  new  rSgime 
will  help  the  South  African  commonwealth  to  sot  an  example  to 
other  colonies  in  its  inauguration  of  a  more  considerate,  as  it 
already  has  set  the  example  of  a  more  just  and  less  selfish  policy. 
The  elective  qualification  is  by  the  new  Constitutbn  so  low* 
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that  almost  every  householder,  whatever  his  race  or  colour, 
has  a  vote.  There  has  long  been  in  the  colony  an  active  and 
increasing  party  who  know  the  natives  well,  and  know  that  the 
only  way  to  manage  them,  either  as  subjects  or  neighbours,  is 
by  justice  and  consideration.  The  Kafirs,  moreover,  by  their 
prowess  and  organisation,  have  proved  their  claim  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  the  Cape  parliament  men  like 
Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom  will  reply  to  the  assertion  by  Downing 
Street  that  the  colony  is  to  pay  for  its  own  wars,  by  telling 
whatever  general  officer  Downing  Street  sends  out  as  Governor 
how  to  preserve  peace. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  questions  which  we  suppose 
the  Home  Government  will  not  consider  within  the  province  of 
the  new  Colonial  Authorities  to  decide,  and  which  yet  are  so  im- 
portant that  they  must  affect  the  whole  future  of  the  colony. 

(1.)  Hitherto  we  have  hardly  touched  upon  the  position  or 
prospects  of  Natal,  nor  will  our  space  allow  us  to  do  more  than 
advert  to  the  present  crisis  of  that  settlement, — a  crisis  threat- 
ening a  war  more  costly  and  destructive  than  any  of  the  pre- 
vious ones,  and  which  would  quickly  spread  from  the  frontiers 
of  Natal  to  Eaffiraria  and  the  Orange  Kiver.  The  population  of 
Natal  is  computed  to  contain  only  some  5000  whites  as  com- 
pared with  100,000  blacks.  Of  these  last,  chiefly  Zoolahs, 
about  40,000  we  found  there  as  aborigines ;  about  35,000  had 
fled  to  our  rule  for  refuge  from  the  cruelty  of  the  native  tyrants 
Chaka  and  his  successors;  and  the  reminder,  having  been 
originally  aborigines,  but  driven  away  by  these  same  tyrants, 
who  at  one  time  had  possession  of  Nalal,  have  also  now  returned 
to  Hve  under  our  protection.*  For  a  time,  while  the  white 
settlers  were  so  few  in  number  as  to  need  labour  more  than 
land,  these  refugees  seem  to  have  been  welcomed.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  best  locations  are  becoming  scarce ;  the  whites  are 
looking  enviously  on  the  lands  not  only  of  the  immigrant  but 
of  the  aboriginal  population ;  each  race  is  beginning  to  trespass 
upon  the  other,  and  these  causes  of  irritation  are  not  lessened 
by  the  bjcX  that  many  of  the  whites  being  the  remnants  or  rela- 
tives of  the  Dutch  Boers,  from  whom  we  by  force  took  the 
ookmy,  they  devoutly  disbelieve  the  right  of  a  native  to  hold 
land,  and  as  patriotically  inveigh  against  any  Britbh  governor 
who  may  try  to  protect  him  m  his  holding.  The  Mshop  of 
Cape  Town  in  his  journal  of  his  visitati<m  tour  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — 'If  weiare  to  pursue  the  system  which  we  have  already 

*  See  Evidence  of  Mr.  .Shepstone,  native  agent,  before  Natal 
CiMnmission, '  Cape  ConunerciiEd  Advertiser,'  Jan.  19.  1853. 
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*  in  some  degree  adopted  towards  the  native  tribes,  the  same 

*  judgments  from  a  just  God  which  have  already  overtaken  the 
^  Boers  for  their  cruelties  and  injustice  towards  the  poor  heathen 

*  will  assuredly  come  upon  us.  I  fear  we  are  treading  in  their 
^. steps/     And  after  stating  that  it  was  proposed  ^to  fix  the 

*  whole  coloured  population  of  Natal  in  ten  locations,'  he  adds^ 
that '  unless  all  land  set  apart  for  the  natives  be  vest-ed  in  true- 

*  tees  for  their  use,  they  will  be  gradually  deprived  of  their 

*  land,  no  local  Government  will  be  able  to  withstand  the  restless 
^  and  insatiable  demands  of  the  white  manJ*  The  Bishop  wrote 
this  in  1850;  whether  all  the  locations  he  alludes  to  were 
formed  we  cannot  discover — we  think  not.  At  any  rate,  some 
of  the  present  locations  are  so  densely  peopled  as  to  have  forty- 
five  souls  per  square  milef;  and  yet  even  these  locations  are  so 
much  coveted,  that,  not  content  with  thus  cooping  up  the 
natives,  there  is  now  a  great  attempt  to  expel  them  altogether. 

During  the  winter  before  last  there  was  a  Commission  sitting  at 
Natal,  compiosed  of  the  principal  settlers  and  some  of  the  officials, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  ^  past  and  present  state  of 

*  the  Kafirs  in  the  colony,  and  reporting  on  their  future  Gro- 
^  vemment.'  And  certidnly  if  the  opinions  and  wishes  expressed 
by  some  of  the  members  of  this  Commission  be  any  index  of  the 
prevailing  feeling  among  the  white  population,  especially  of 
Dutch  descent,  we  can  better  understand  both  the  Cape  history 
before  Lord  Olenelg's  despatch,  and  to  what  use  the  Britidi 
power  in  Natal  will  be  turned  if  the  Dutch  settlers  have  the 
direction  of  it.  A  Mr.  Potgieter,  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
proposes  not  only  that  the  main  body  of  the  Kafirs  should  be 
driven  to  the  extreme  border  of  the  colony,  if  not  beyond  it, 
but  that  there  *  should  be  a  law  obliging  them  to  furnish  their 

*  young  men  to  be  labourers  to  the  colonists ;  inasmuch  as  he 
'  thinks  that  compulsory  labour  would  tend  to  civilise  them.* 
Another  member  of  the  Commission,  a  Mr.  Scheepers,  goes 
further  than  his  colleague,  for  he  would  '  remove  all  the  Kafirs, 

*  both  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal,  beyond  the  Umzimkulu,' 
that  is,  altogether  out  of  the  colony :  he  ^  would  abolish  the 
'  present  locations  altogether,'  and  if  the  Kafirs  caused  a  force 
to  be  assembled  and  expense  incurred  in  order  to  compel  them 
to  remove,  he  '  thinks  a  good  punishment'  to  them  for  having 
'  refused  originally,  even  though  they  should  after  all  remove 

^  without  coercion,'  would  be  to  '  take  from  them  and  apprentice 

,  ■  .     ■  i 

*  Bishop  of  Cape  Town's  Journal  of  Visitation  Tour,  p.  59. 
t  See  '  Cape  Commercial  Advertiser,'  Feb.  16.  1853. 
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*  for  a  period,  say  five  years,  all  boys  between  ten  and  fifteen 

*  years  of  age.' 

No  wonder  that  this  gentleman  states  that '  the  Boers  emi- 

*  grated  from  the  old  colony  in  consequence  of  the  oppression 

*  by  Hottentots  and  Kafirs,'  seeing  that  he  afterwards  explains 
Boch  oppression  by  his  statement  that  ^  one  of  the  reasons  which 

*  led  to  the  emigration  was  that  black  and  white  were  subject 

*  to  the  same  laws.'    Ag^,  a  Mr.  Pretorius  says,  ^  he  would 

*  make  a  law  for  the  Kafirs  that  every  man  having  a  Kafir 
'  should  be  allowed  to  flog  him  when  be  misbehaved,  of  course 

*  in  a  moderate  way.*  Mr.  Peppercome,  magistrate  for  the 
Natal  tribe,  describes  as  follows  to  the  Commission  the  natives 
thus  proposed  to  be  expelled  or  enslaved :  —  'I  find  among  them 

*  many  moral  qualities ;  I  find  great  respect  for  their  chiefs  and 

*  elders,  and  therefore,  I  infer,  to  constituted  authority.  There 
'  18  also  an  absence  of  rude  or  brutal  behaviour,  and  therefore  a 
'  deference  to  each  other  in  manners ;  I  have  hardly  ever  been 

*  met  by  an  untruth,  and  they  punctually  perform  their  engage- 
'  ments  when  they  have  previously  understood  them,  and  have 
'  not  been  intentionally  deceived  or  entrapped.  .  .  •  There  must 
'  be  great  mental  obliquity  in  any  one  who  can  deny  their  general 
<  honesty,  or  they  would  not  be  trusted  as  domestic  servants  to 

*  an  extent  that  is  not  often  practised  in  civilised  communities. 

*  To  designate  these  people  as  irreclaimable  savages  is  the  libel 

*  and  pretext  of  those  who  seek  to  rob  them  of  their  birthright  as 

*  human  beings.'  *  This  character  of  the  natives  has  been  con- 
firmed to  us  by  the  experience  of  private  settlers ;  but  we  must 
DOW  conclude  our  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  this  Natal 
Commission  with  the  two  following  statements: — 1st.  That  a 
Mr*  Preller  calculates  in  his  evidence  that  500  Boers,  supported 
by.  May  5000  or  6000  British  troops^  would  be  required  to  clear 
Natal  of  the  Kafirs ;  and,  2ndly,  Mr.  Shepstone,  the  chief  super- 
intendent of  the  natives,  hands  in  a  report  which  he  made  to 
the  Gbvemment  Secretary,  December  9th,  1851,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  Lieut.-Gt)vemor  had  already  'commenced  the 

*  removal  of  the  natives  from  their  locations,  by  selling  at  public 
'  auction,  in  allotments,  a  portion  of  land  to  which  a  chief  and 

*  tribe  have  an  original  claim,  extending  uninterruptedly  through 
'  all  the  vicissitudes  of  native  warfare,  over  several  generations, 
'and  by  fiir  the  strongest  in  the  district.' 

Sir  (jreorge  Clerk,  it  has  been  stated,  is  to  proceed  from  the 
Orange  Biver  Territory  to  Natal  to  settle  afiairs  there,  and  we 

*  See  'Cape  Commercial  Advertiser/  in  different  numbers  of 
wUch  are  extracts  fVom  the  report  of  this  Commission. 
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think  we  have  siud  enough  to  show  the  necessity  of  his  not 
leaving  that  settlement  until  he  has  made  it  impossible  that 
either  British  Governors,  or  British  troops,  or  British  money, 
can  be  employed  in  abetting  that  robbery  and  oppression  which, 
to  our  honour^  we  have  pravented  at  the  Cape.  We  are  glad, 
howeveri  to  learn  by  a  Cape  newspaper*,  that  he  will  find  that 
an  officer  has  been  ^  busily  employed  assigning  lands  in  the  E^afir 
^  locations  to  the  Kafirs  to  hold  in  their  individual  right;'  an 
arrangement,  probably,  in  furtherance  of  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  that  the  natives  should  thus 
be  assisted  to  acquire  votes  before  a  constitution  be  given  to 
Natal,  and  one  also  more  likely  to  lead  to  their  civilisation  tiiaa 
the  old  practice  of  assignment  to  them  of  lands  in  common; 
which,  therefore,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  imitated,  both  in 
Kafiraria  and  Victoria.  The  fiict  reported  in  the  same  newspaper, 
that  in  one  location  3000/.  had  already  been  paid  by  the  Kafirs 
in  hut  taxes  for  one  year,  and  that  fully  10,OK)Oil  was  expected 
from  the  locations  generally,  may  well  have  encouraged  the  local 
Gt)vemment  to  take  this  step. 

(2.)  Urgent  and  important,  however,  as  wiU  be  the  duties 
wmch  Sir  George^Clerk  will  have  to  perform  in  Natal,  those 
which  he  has  to  fulfil  in  arranging  the  relations  of  the  colony 
with  the  Em^rant  Boers,  and  with  the  Provisional  Grovem- 
ment  of  the  *  Territory,'  are  no  less  so. 

Our  readers  are  already  aware  of  the  tendency  which  the  Cape 
feumers  have  shown,  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  colony,  to 
^  trek'  over  the  border,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  Go- 
vemment,  which  could  not  divest  itself  of  the  responsibility  of 
their  actions.  In  this  manner,  long  before  1836,  the  country 
north  of  the  Orange  Kiver  had  become  thinly  dotted  with 
fiirmers,  shifting  for  themselves  among  Griquasf,  Bechuanas, 
&C.,  as  they  best  could.  In  1836,  however,  there  was  a  large 
organised  emigration;  partly  out  of  Dutch  hatred  to  BritUi 
power,  partly  out  of  d&like  to  the  new  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  natives,  and  very  much  out  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  eman* 
cipation  of  the  slaves,  and  with  the  mode  and  amount  of  com-* 
pensation,  they  went  off  in  large  bodies  to  Natal,  wh^re,  after 
fierce  conflict  with  the  ferocious  and  treacherous  Zoolah  tyrant, 
Dingaan,  they  established  themselves  as  an  independent  com- 
munity, renouncing  their  aUegiamse  to  the  British  Crown.     A 

*  Commercial  Advertiser,  Aug.  25. 

f  These  Griquas  are  the  descendants  of  Dutch  fathers  by  Hot- 
tentot mothers,  who,  many  years  ago  fled  to  the  wilderness,  driven 
thither  by  the  prejudice  against  colour  then  rampant  in  the  colony. 
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email  body  of  troops  was  in  coDsequence  sent  against  them^  and, 
in  1842,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  lasting  for  nmny  months,  and 
in  which  the  Boers  showed  the  most  obstinate  bravery,  the 
British  flag  was  hoisted  in  Natal,  some  of  the  Boers  remaining  as 
British  subjects,  but  many  of  them  marching  under  the  leading 
of  Fretorius,  a  farmer  of  great  bravery  and  energy,  over  the 
Drakenberg  Mountains  into  the  country  beyond  the  Yaal,  to 
which  already  some  few  of  their  compatriots  had  wandered.  It 
IS  impossible  to  refuse  admiration  to  the  gallantry  with  which 
these  emigrants  faced  danger  and  privation  rather  than  submit 
to  a  yoke  which  they  hated.  Not  a  few  were  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  but,  selling  ofl*  their  property  at  any  sacrifice, 
they  packed  the  remnant  of  their  goods  in  their  waggons  and 
wandered  off  to  seek  a  new  home  in  the  wilderness*  But 
mingled  with  this  courage  there  is  a  most  fierce  and  ignorant 
fanaticism.  The  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  tells  us  that  some  of 
them  regard  the  English  Government,  and  others  the  Queen 
herself  as  Antichrist ;  and  that  some  of  them  encouraged  themr 
selves  in  their  joumeyings  by  the  belief  that  they  were  on  the 
way  to  Jerusalem,  and,  indeed,  deceived  by  the  apparent  near- 
ness of  Egypt  in  the  maps  of  their  old  Bibles,  thought  them- 
selves not  far  off  the  Promised  Land.  No  wonder  that,  spite  of 
their  proverbial  hospitality,  the  English  bishop,  on  his  visitation 
tour,  was  refused  a  night's  lodging  by  these  Dutch  Calvinists. 
Their  conduct  also  to  the  natives,  judging  both  from  their 
public  addresses  and  from  their  acts,  appears  to  have  been 

Erompted,  and  may  in  measure  be  palliated,  by  their  evidently 
onest  conviction  that  between  the  white  and  the  black  man 
there  is  an  irreconcilable  difference ;  and  the  natural  result  <^ 
this  conviction  has  been  constant  appeals  to  the  colonial  autho* 
rities  from  the  black  and  coloured  races  to  prevent  these  rene* 
gade  colonists  from  robbii^  them  of  their  lands,  or  making 
them  slaves.  Up  to  1845,  however,  little  or  no  attempt  was 
made  towards  their  control,  except  ^e  enactment,  in  1836,  by 
Parliament,  that  *  Every  British  subject  committing  crime  be- 
'  tween  the  confines  of  the  colony  and  the  twenty-fifth  degree 
'  of  south  latitude,  was  liable  to  be  iq>prehended,  tried,  and 
'  punished,  exactly  as  if  he  had  committed  those  crimes  in  the 
*  colony  itselfl'  This  act,  of  course,  was  waste  pi^per  without 
efforts  to  enforce  it;  and,  accordingly*  in  1846,  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland  placed  for  that  purpose  a  British  resident  beyond  the 
Orange  Biver  with  a  small  body  of  troops.  This  was  the  state 
of  things  in  the  beginning  of  1848,  when  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
liaving,  as  he  supposed,  settled  Kaffraria  into  a  peaceful  British 
province,  went  from  King  William's  Town  over  the  Drakenberg 
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into  Natal.  Personally,  he  was  popular  among  the  Boers; 
they  liked  his  open-hearted  soldierlike  manners ;  they  believed 
in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  natiyes,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
had  fought  under  his  gallant  leading  in  the  war  of  1836.  The 
district  also  through  which  he  passed  was  that  which  had  been 
longest  peopled,  in  which  there  were  not  many  of  the  fierce 
Natal  men,  and  where,  from  the  power  of  Moshesh  and  the 
organisation  of  the  Oriquas,  under  Adam  Kok,  the  settlers  were 
less  unwilling  to  be  British  subjects  if  they  could  be  backed  by 
British  power.  Taking  therefore  at  their  word  those  w1k> 
gathered  round  him,  stating  that  they  wished  for  a  strong 
Government,  with  its  accompaniments  of  peace,  law,  and  order. 
Sir  Harry  Smith  took  possession  of  the  district  occupied  by 
those  of  the  emigrants  whom  he  believed  to  be  desirous  of 
British  rule,  leaving  the  more  hostile  band  of  Fretorius  and  his 
followers  still  in  weir  anomalous  position  of  subjects  to  the 
Queen,  though  dwelling  beyond  her  empire,  and  themselves 
disowning  her  authority.  Hence  arose,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Orange  Kiver  Sovereignty,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Trans-Yaal 
Bepublic.  How  far  Sir  Harry  Smith  duly  estimated  the  loyalty 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  district  it  is  hard  to  say ;  upon 
the  wh(de  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  did  not  much  over- 
rate it,  and  that  they  would  have  remained  faithful  had  it  not 
been  for  the  intrigues  and  actual  invasion  of  Fretorius.  As  it 
was,  a  few  of  them  joined  the  invaders ;  the  Gt>venior  met  them 
at  Boem  Plaints,  in  August,  1848 ;  they  fought  with  their  cha- 
racteristic bravery,  but  were  defeated.  A  price  was  put  on  the 
head  of  Fretorius,  as  a  rebel,  and  for  more  than  three  years 
after  this  battle,  these  Trans- Yaal  outlaws  continued  gradually 
forming  themselves  into  some  semblance  of  an  organised  com- 
munity,  with  Fretorius  as  their  commandant-general,  con- 
stantly intriguing  against  us  with  the  Zoolahs,  Bechuanas,  &c.^ 
And  keeping  the  Governor  in  fear  lest  they  should  even  join  the 
Kafirs.  It  was  in  this  state  of  suppressed  but  moody  hostility 
that  Sir  George  Cathcart  found  them,  and  effected  an  entire 
change  in  their  relations  with  the  colony.  The  Commissioners, 
Major  Hogge  and  Mr.  Owen,  were  instructed,  when  on  their 
mission  to  the  Sovereignty  in  January,  1852,  to  listen  to  their 
proposals  for  peace;  their  outlawry  was  cancelled,  and  their 
independence  officially  acknowledged  by  a  formal  treaty. 

To  the  second  clause  of  this  treaty  we  must  especially  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  declares  that  <  Her  Majesty's 
*  Assbtant  Commissioners  hereby  disclaim  all  alliances  what- 
^  ever  and  with  whomsoever  of  the  coloured  nations  north  of  the 
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*  Yaal  River.'  *  Even  if  the  new  republicans  had  never  been 
charged  with  injustice  towards  their  and  our  native  neighbours, 
this  ckiuse»  shutting  ourselves  out  from  all  fnendlj  relations 
with  the  latter;,  would  certainly  have  been  an  extraordinary 
one ;  but  to  those  who  have  perused  the  former  Cape  Despatches, 
with  their  abundant  proofs  and  complaints  of  such  injustice, 
thus  to  make  peace  with  our  enemies,  at  the  price  of  handing 
over  to  their  mercy  our  alliesy  cannot  but  seem  most  strange. 
If  we  refer,  however,  to  a  despatch  from  Lord  Orey  to  Sir 
Horry  Smith,  in  November,  1850,  we  shall  find  an  explanation 
why  the  Boers  required  this  clause,  and  also  a  striking  instance 
of  the  contradictions  in  our  frontier  policy.  In  this  despatch 
his  Lordship,  remarking  on  the  lawless  violence  with  whick 
the  Boers  had  stopped  some  traders  and  travellers  on  their  way 
to  the  newly  discovered  Lake  Ngami,  sketches  out  a  system  by 
which  he  conceives  that,  at  very  small  cost,  the  native  chiefe 
might  be  united  under  the  guidance  of  a  British  officer,  so  as 
'  to  put  a  final  and  complete  check  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
'  Boers;'  and  by  *  planting  civilisation  in  that  part  of  Africa^ 
^  to  prevent  their  spreading  over  the  continent,  and  their  op« 
^  pression  and  extermination  of  the  native  races.'  Whether 
it  was  desirable  thus  to  try  to  prevent  native  extermination 
might  possibly  be  questioned ;  but  it  is  curious  that  Sir  Greoi^e 
Cathcart,  with  this  despatch  before  him,  should  sign  a  treaty 
with  these  very  Boers ;  giving  them,  in  fact,  a  license  to  sub* 
jeet,  if  not  exterminate,  these  natives.  Nor  does  it  seem  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Boers  were  likely  ta 
avul  themselves  of  this  license.  The  following  month  Lieu* 
tenant'-Crovemor  Pine,  of  Natal,  writes  to  complain  that — 

*  From  the  reports  which  have  reached  me  from  authentic  sources, 
I  learn  that  Mr.  Pretorius  and  his  associates  beyond  the  Yaal  River, 
imagine  that  the  treaty  with  her  Majesty's  assistant  commissioners, 
has  placed  the  Chief  ^anda  and  his  country  under  their  exclusive 
control,  and  that  henceforth  this  government  is  not  to  enter  into  any 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  chief,  who  is  to  be  considered  the  ally, 
or  rather  subject,  of  the  Trans- Yaal  Boers.  The  Boers  seem  to* 
ground  this  view  of  the  matter  upon  the  part  of  the  treaty  which 
leaves  to  them  the  management  of  the  natives  beyond  the  Yaal  River^ 
and  they  further  assert  that  it  was  so  understood  when  the  treaty 
was  executed.*  f 

To  which  letter  the  Governor  replies,  that :  — 

*  Forasmuch  as  we  should  object  to  the  Boers  beyond  the  Yaal 

*  Pari.  Papers,  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1858,  p.  B6, 
t  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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River  foniiing  alUanoes  with  Moshesh  for  instance,  *or  any  other 
coloured  natives  south  of  that  river,  which  might  be  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  so  it  appears  to  be  just,  that 
we  should  disclaim  alliances  with  those  north  of  the  VsaI  River, 
amongst  whom  the  Boers  can  only  live  by  exereUing  a  requisiie 
suprcTTMcy  for  their  control;  and  therefore  reciprocal  non-interference 
is  equitable  and  indispensable/* 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  LIying8tone»  a 
medical  miesionary  who  has  been  eight  yean,  amongst  the  tribes 
north  of  the  Yaal,  will  show  how  the  Boers  are  abeady  exer- 
cising this  *  requisite  supremacy/ 

*  Frequent  attempts  were  made  by  the  Trans- Vaal*  Boers  to  induce 
the  chief  Sechele  to  prevent  the  English  from  passing  him  in  their 
way  north,  and  because  he  refused  to  comply  with  this  policy,  a  com- 
mando was  sent  against  him  by  Mr.  Pretorius,  which,  on  the  SOth 
September  last,  attacked  and  destroyed  his  town,  killed  60  of  his 
people,  and  carried  off  upwards  of  200  women  and  children.  I  can 
declare,  most  positively,  that  except  in  the  matter  of  refusing  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  English  traders,  Sechele  never  ofiended  the 
Boers  by  either  word  or  deed.  They  wished  to  divert  the  trade  into 
their  own  hands.  They  also  plundered  my  house  and  property^ 
which  would  cost  in  England  at  least  385/.  They  smash^  all  the 
bottles  containing  medicines,  and  tore  all  the  books  of  my  library, 
scattering  the  leaves  to  the  winds ;  and  besides  my  personal  property, 
they  carried  off  or  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
English  gentlemen  and  traders.  Of  the  women  and  children  cap- 
tured,* many  of  the  former  will  esci^)e,  but  the  latter  aire  reduced  to  a 
state  of  helpless  slavery.  They  are  sold  and  bought  as  slaves ;  and 
I  have  myself  seen  and  conversed  with  such  taken  from  other  tribes, 
and  living  as  slaves  in  the  houses  of  the  Boers.  One  of  Sechele's 
children  is  among  the  number  captured,  and  the  Boer  who  owns  him 
can,  if  necessary,  be  pointed  out'  * 

The  clause  in  the  treaty  following  the  one  above  alluded  to, 
states,  ^  that  it  is  agreed  that  no  slavery  shall  be  permitted  or 

*  practised  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Vaal  River  by  the 

*  emigrant  farmers.'  Therefore,  by  the  statement  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone this  treaty  was  broken,  and  if  the  clause  meant  anything, 
an  appeal  rested  from  the  sufferers  from  its  breacdi  to  the  Colo- 
nial Government,  as  one  of  the  contracting  parties.  Dr, 
Livingstone's  assertion  of  such  infraction  cannot  of  coarse  be 
considered  conclusive  evidence,  but  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the 

♦  Pari  Papers,  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1853,  p.  67. 

t  Pari.  Papers  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1853,  p.  126.  Dr.  Livingstone's 
name  will  be  well  known  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  African 
discovery,  as  that  of  a  scientific  and  most  enterprising  traveller,  and 
as  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  who  visited  the  Lake  Ngami. 
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protest  of  two  other  missionaries,  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Edwards, 
who  were  for  protesting  expelled  the  Trans- Vaal  territory  ;  and 
also  by  the  official  report  by  Messrs.  Frere  and  Surtees,  the 
Slaye-Trade  Commissioners  at  Cape  Town,  who  in  their  memorial 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  say,  *  Your  Lordship  will  perceive  that  the 
'  capture  of  children  does  not  appear  to  have  been  denied  by  the 
'  Boers,  but  was  rather  justified  as  productive  of  benefit  to  them, 
'  and  that  they  were  stated  to  have  been  inboeked  or  appren- 

*  ticed,  the  females  till  twenty,  the  males  till  twenty-five  years 

*  of  age.**  Nevertheless,  upcm  the  chief  Sechele  appealing  to 
Sir  G.  Cathcart  for  redress,  he  does  not  even  ask  the  new  re- 
pablio  for  explanation,  but  simply  informs  the  chief  of  the  im- 
probability of  the  British  Qovemment  ^  sanctioning  interference 
'  in  any  quarrels  between  the  Trans-Yaal  emigrants  and  the 

*  aboriginal  nations  north  of  the  Vaal  River.' f  At  least,  how- 
ever, it  might  be  expected  that  the  British  Government  should 
not  sanction  quarrels,  and  yet  we  find  Mr.  Green,  the  British 
Besident  in  the  Sovereignty,  replying  to  a  letter  from  Pretorius 
informing  them  of  the  attack  on  Sechele,  by  a  letter  which 
ends  with  ^  reciprocating  good  wishes  in  desiring  every  '  success 
'  to  the  Trans-Yaal  country,'  and  says  that,  as  he  fears,  the 
^  attack  on  the  tribe  of  the  chief  Sechele  may  so  enrage  the 
'  natives  in  the  interior  against  the  whites  as  to  endanger  the 
^  lives  of  the  colonial  traders  at  present  at  the  lake  and  its 

*  vicinity,  he  begs  therefore  he  (Pretorius)  will  have  the  good- 
'  ness  to  issue  instructions  to  any  commando  he  may  have  in 
^  that  neighbourhood  to  afibrd  them  protection  as  far  as  practi- 

*  cable.' t 

With  these  Despatches  before  us,  we  cannot  but  fear  that 
there  is  some  ground  for  Pretorius's  statement,  as  reported  by 
Mr.  Inglis,  that  when  he  met  with  the  Commissioners  '  they 
^  said  it  was  all  right  to  take  the  Kafir  children  and  make  them 

*  i2seful,'§  and  for  Dr.  Livingstone's  statement  in  his  memorial 

*  that  the  Trans-Yaal  Boers  universally  declare,  that  when  they 
'  asked  what  was  to  be  done  with  missionaries,  Mr.  Commissioner 

*  Owen  replied,  "  You  may  do  as  you  like  with  them."'!  Nor 
is  this  instance  which  we  have  given  a  solitary  one ;  we  find 
bat  too  much  proof,  both  in  the  Despatches  and  in  the  reports 
from  missionaries  and  travellers,  that  there  is  not  a  tribe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  fanatical  republicans  which  does  not 
fear,  and  with  reason,  for  their  own  lives,  and  for  the  liberty  of 

•  Pari.  Papers,  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1853,  p.  120. 
Ibid.  p.  112.  1  Ibid.  p.  75. 

Ibid.  p.  122.  I  Ibid.  p.  126. 
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their  wives  and  their  children ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
missionaries  have  protested  against  the  withdrawal  of  British 
rule  from  the  Sovereignty^  in  the  belief  that  its  probable  result 
and  that  already  contemplated  by  Sir  George  Cathcart,  viz.^ 
the  annexation  to  the  Trans-Yaal  State  of  the  Orange  Biver 
territory*^  would  be  the  signal  of  their  own  expulsion  and  of  an 
exterminating  war  in  place  of  present  efforts  to  civilise  and 
Christianisct 

(3.)  Whatever  the  grounds  of  this  protest,  it  has  turned  out  of 
no  avail.  The  abdication  of  the  *  Sovereignty'  is  now  a/at/  acccm-' 
pUy  and  unless  or  until  the  Colony  and  the  *  Territory'  express 
through  their  respective  representatives  a  desire  to  reunite,  it 
is  useless  to  discuss  the  disiculvantages  of  disunion.  The  sole 
question  now  is,  how  can  our  Government  withdraw  its  rule  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  its  old  subjects,  whether  Whites  or 
Blacks,  Boers  or  Bassutos,  every  chance  of  amalgamation  into  a 
peaceable  community  ?  We  confess  that  a  perusal  of  the  Blue 
Book  just  presented  to  Parliament,  induces  us  to  fear  that  the 
arrangements  now  making  with  the  new  State  are  little  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  a  result. 

Sir  George  Clerk  in  his  Despatches  describes  two  parties  in 
the  Territory,  a  minority  consisting  chiefly,  as  he  says,  of  £ng* 
lish  land  speculators,  desirous  to  remain  British  subjects,  and  a^ 
majority,  mostly  Dutch,  anxious  for  annexation  to  the  Trans- 
Yaal  Kepublic.  For  one  condition,  however,  both  parties  stipu- 
late, viz.  that  the  British  Government,  in  withdrawing  its  rule, 
shall  cancel  all  treaties  with  the  natives.}  This  condition  is  - 
doubtless  borrowed  from  that  clause  in  the  Trans-Yaal  treaty  to- 

*  The  Boers  at  their  late  Yolks-raad  Lave  shown  their  intentions 
and  aspirations  by  changing  the  name  of  their  State  from  ^  Trans- 

*  Vaal  Republic '  to  *  South  African  Republic,'  at  the  same  time  show- 
ing what  manner  of  republic  it  will  be  by  passing  a  law  ^  excluding 

*  from  their  community  persons  of  all  religious  denominations,  except 

*  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church/    See  '  Cape  Commercial  Advertiser,* 
January  21.  1854. 

f  What  this  Territory  or  any  other  South  African  District  may 
expect  to  lose  by  substituting  for  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  the 
supremacy  of  the  Boers,  can  be  estimated  by  the  following  statement 
by  Colonel  Maclean,  successor  to  Colonel  Mackfnnon  as  chief  com- 
missioner of  British  Kaflraria,  who  annexes  to  liis  summary  of 
Mission  Reports  for  Kaffi*aria  for  1853  the  remark,  *thut  the  whole 

*  of  the  Mission  population    (numbering  2523),   with  the  solitary 

*  exception  of  one  Kafir,  remained  faithful  throughout  the  war,  and 

*  in  many  instances  realised  considerable  property  by  their  industry, 

*  and  their  conduct  has  given  universal  satisfaction.' 

J  Pari.  Pop.  Orange  Riv.  T(.r.  IS-'A,  pp.  45.  and  62, 
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which  we  have  objected;  and  considering  the  consequencea  which 
have  already  followed  from  this  clause,  we  cannot  but  express 
oor  surprise  that  Sir  George  Clerk  appears  to  accede  to  its 
adoption ;  still  more  do  we  wonder  and  regret  that,  spite  of  the 
information  which  he  must  have  received  from  the  Despatches 
above  quoted,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  should  instruct  Sir  6. 
Clerk  that  '  the  articles  agreed  on  by  the  Trans-Vaal  Boers 
'  appear  to  furnish  a  ready  precedent  for  a  Convention,'  upon 
which  can  be  arranged  *  the  basis  of  separation*'  *  By  another 
of  these  articles,  which  also  appears  considered  worthy  of  imita- 
tioii,  it  was  agreed  that  while  the  Colonists  should  be  allowed  to 
supply  ammunition  to  the  Emigrants,  all  trade  in  firearms,  &o. 
abould  be  prohibited  with  the  natives-f 

Now^  what  will  be  the  probable,  nay  almost  the  certain  result 
of  these  arrangements  ?  Between  the  Boers,  reinforced  as  they 
will  be  by  the  Emigrants,  who  are  as  reckless  as  they  are  brave, 
smd  the  natives  suspicious  of  fresh  aggression  in  the  remembrance 
of  past,  and  conscious  of  the  temptation  presented  by  their  fertile 
pastures  $,  conflicts  are  sure  to  arise.  Sir  George  Cathcart  fore- 
tells 'border  warfare  between  the  Basutos  and  the  Zoolahs  on 

*  the  one  part,  and  the  Boers  on  the  other,  if  the  latter  will  covet 
<  their  neighbours'  goods;'  and  therefore  he  advises  the  Colonial 
Government  to  stand  by  and  look  on,  statmg  that '  both  parties 

*  are  much  less  likely  to  quarrel  when  left  to  themselves.' §  We 
doubt  whether  under  anv  circumstances  this  non-intervention 
policy  would  be  practicable,  but  certainly  neither  Governor  nor 
Commissioner  appear  to  be  endeavouring  to  practise  it.  We  do 
do  not  leave  the  disputants  to  themselves,  when,  in  order  to 
make  treaties  with  the  one  side,  we  cancel  treaties  with  the 
other ;  when  we  provide  how  the  one  party  shall  get  anns,  and 
&e  other  shall  be  hindered  from  getting  them ;  when,  for  ex- 
ample. Sir  G.  Cathcart  refuses  to  continue  a  treaty  with  Water- 
boer's  people — *  Hottentot  refugees,' — who,  he  says,  *  have  ever 
'  been  &ithful  to  their  alliance,'  because  *  the  stipulations  in  it  in 
'  respect  to  the  supply  of  arms,  gunpowder,  &c.,  would  be  in- 
'  compatible  with  the  convention  entered  into  with  the  Trans- 


•  ParL  Pap.  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1854,  p.  88. 


t  Ibid.  1853,  p.  37. 


The  district  yet  occupied  by  Moshesh  and  his  Basutos,  much 
diminished  as  it  has  been  by  the  encroachments  of  the  settlers,  is 
acknowledged  by  both  Sir  G.  Clerk  and  Sir  G.  Cathcart  to  be  still 
the  most  fertile,  and,  therefore,  the  most  desirable  in  the  'Territory.' 
ParL  Pap.  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1854,  pp.  27  and  38. 

§  Ibid.  p.  7. 
TOL.  C.  KO.  CCIII.  M 
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*  Vaal  Emigrants,'*  Whatever  the  prohibitions  of  the  Colonial 
Government,  the  natives  will  get  arms  as  they  have  done  before 
from  the  Colonists  or  other  Europeans;  the  ^border  warfare' 
Sir  G.  Cathcart  foresees,  will  break  out,  but  it  will  not  be 
restricted  to  the  borders  of  the  *  Territory;'  not  only  will 
Panda  and  his  Zoolahs  join  the  Basutos  and  the  Bastaards,  bat 
within  Natol  the  100,000  blacks  will  take  one  side,  the  5000 
whites  the  other.  Possibly  the  Colonial  Government  may  for 
a  time  postpone  its  participation  in  the  war,  by  allowing  the 
annexation  of  Natal  to  the  South  African  Bepublic ;  but,  first 
or  lasty  the  Colony  will  certainly  be  involved.  Even  if  the 
Dutch  Colonists  can  be  withheld  from  helping  their  kinsmen^ 
this  war  of  races  cannot  rage  aroimd  the  Kafirs,  subject  or 
independent,  without  their  gladly  seizing  the  opportunity  to 
rise.  Kreili  and  Sandilli,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Hottentots,  will 
take  care  to  make  our  neutrality  impossible;  and  if  we  are 
cowardly  or  selfish  enough  to  buy  friendship  with  former  foes  or 
subjects,  by  thus  handing  over  old  allies  to  their  mercy ;  if  we 
thus  shrink  from  our  duty,  which  is  to  keep  the  peace  in  South 
Africa^  our  punishment  will  be  the  alternative  of  waging  a 
bloody  and  expensive  war  in  order  to  restore  peace,  or  of  fiying 
from  South  Africa  altogether.  Surely,  then,  it  is  no  less  our 
interest  than  our  duty  to  make  it  known  to  all  our  South 
African  neighbours,  be  they  former  subjects,  or  rebels,  or  allies^ 
that  whatever  their  race,  or  colour,  or  history,  the  Colonial 
Government  will  give  them  equally  its  aid  and  its  friendship,  so 
long  as  they  refrain  from  s^gression  upon  one  another,  and  no 
longer. 

We  have  now  attempted  to  glance  at  the  chief  features  of 
this  complicated  subject,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  have  had 
patience  to  accompany  us  thus  far  will  not,  we  think,  dispute 
our  conclusion,  that  neither  Colonial  Secretary,  nor  Colonial 
Authorities,  nor  British  Parliament,  can  hope  to  prevent  Kafir 
wars  in  future,  except,  first,  by  looking  the  facts  of  our  rela-. 
tions  with  the  natives  fairly  in  the  face;  and  secondly,  by 
determining  to  deal  with  these  facts  in  a  spirit  as  fair  to  the 
natives  as  to  ourselves.  At  this  distance  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  with  the  ignorance  which  such  distance  must 
involve,  it  is  not  for  Parliament  to  decide,  much  less  for  us  to 
suggest,  solutions  of  questions  of  detail  But  there  are  in  the 
records  of  the  past  two  or  three  lessons  so  clearly  written,  that 

♦  FarL  I^ap.  Orange  Riv.  Ter.  1854,  p.  2.  By  late  accounts  we 
learn  that  our  long  existing  treaty  with  the  Griquas,  another  tribe  of 
mixed  breed,  who  have  often  done  us  good  service  in  oar  wars,  is 
also  annulled. 
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it  would  be  hard  for  any  impartial  observer  not  to  apply  them 
to  the  present  and  the  future*  From  the  earlier  of  these 
records  we  learn,  that  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  individual  colonists 
have  cost  the  Empire  ten  times  their  value  to  preserve;  and  that 
the  bitter  feelings  which  acts  of  former  injustice  have  sown^ 
will  yet  take  years  of  just  government  to  root  out.  Let  then 
the. penalty  which  the  Cape  has  had  to  pay  for  its  former 
permission  of  injustice^  be  a  warning  to  NataL  In  like  manner 
it  has  been  proved,  that  whatever  we  have  taken  from  these 
Kafirs  in  land,  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  back  in  soldiers, 
and  that  of  the  two  the  soldiers  cost  most*  A  generous  pro- 
vision for  the  conquered  Gaikas,  an  allotment  of  land  large 
and  fertile  enough  for  them  to  live  on,  will  therefore  turn  out 
the  best  economy.  Again,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  making  our 
readers  share  our  conviction,  that  of  late  years  the  treatment 
of  the  Kafir  Chiefs  has  been  such  as  at  least  to  give  them  a 
pretext  for  war,  if  not  to  provoke  them  to  it,  surely  it  needs  no 
argument  to  show  that  neither  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  nor 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  can  be  consulted  by  a  policy  which 
provides  such  pretexts ;  and  that  by  no  bribe  of  a  Constitution 
will  the  Home  Government,  so  long  as  it  continues  this  policy, 
be  able  to  induce  the  Colony  to  bear  the  sole  burden  of  its 
consequences.  Lastly,  if  the  Government  persists  in  the  policy 
of  patching  up  a  peace  with  successful  rebels,  or  purchasing 
the  forgiveness  of  forsaken  subjects,  by  conniving  at  their 
attacks  upon  their  unoffending  neighbours,  it  will  do  well  to 
remember  how  inflammable  have  been  proved  to  be  the  passions 
of  these  Africans,  whether  Christian  Dutch,  or  Heathen  Kafir ; 
and  how  all  histcnry  has  proved  yet  more  plainly,  that  no  nation 
can  get  rid  of  responsibilities,  or  shirk  duties,  by  simply 
refusing  to  fulfil  them,  or  escape  sharing  in  the  penalty  of 
crimes  the  commission  of  which  it  sanctions. 


W 


Abt*  Y*  —  An  Essay  on  the  Relations  between  Labour  and 
Capital    By  C.  Morrison.     London :  1854. 

£  incline  to  think  that  Mr.  Morrison  has  done  considerable 
injusdce  to  his  work  both  by  the  title  he  has  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  by  the  time  which  he  has  chosen  for  bringing  it  out. 
It  is  really  a  practical  and  most  interesting  treatise  on  the  great 
social  and  pohtical  problem  of  the  age ;  and  he  has  given  it  a 
name  calculated  to  repel  all  readers  save  those  who  have  been 
inured  to  the  driest,  dustiest,  most  trodden  pathways  of  Eco- 
nomic Science.    He  has  also  sent  it  forth  into  the  world  at  a  mo-* 
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ment  when  three  years  of  unexampled  prosperity  have  somewhat 
dulled  the  edge  of  our  sensibility  to  questions  connected  with 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  and  when  the  tumult  of 
war,  and  the  interest  of  a  struggle  for  civilisation  and  for  justice 
will  scarcely  allow  any  other  voice  to  be  heard  or  any  other  in- 
terest to  be  felt.  A  few  years  ago,  when  distress  among  our 
working  population  was,  if  not  general,  at  least  chronic  and 
severe,  when  the  public  mind  was  at  once  wounded  by  startling 
disclosures  of  misery,  and  distracted  by  still  more  startling  pro- 
jects for  relieving  it,  the  book  before  us  would  have  excited 
immediate  and  extensive  attention.  A  few  years  hence,  pro- 
bably, when  the  stirring  excitement  and  the  noble  enterprise  of 
war  shall  have  again  given  place  to  the  more  beneficent  pursuits 
of  peace,  and  when,  possibly,  a  check  to  our  prosperous  career, 
arising  out  of  war,  shall  have  again  awakened  our  vigilance  to 
those  ^mptoms  of  social  disorder  which  we  are  apt  to  neglect 
in  ordinary  times,  the  book  may  take  the  rank  it  appears  to  us 
to  deserve.  At  present,  we  fear,  it  is  likely  to  be  read  chiefly 
by  those  to  whom  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  a  favourite 
specialite:  our  good  word,  however,  must  not  be  wanting  to  give 
it  currency,  and  to  speed  it  on  its  way. 

In  truth,  the  great  problem  it  proposes  to  discuss  and  elucidate 
is  one  of  more  permanent  and  mighty  interest  than  any  other, 
however  much  transient  convulsions  may  throw  it  into  the  back 
ground,  or  transient  intervals  of  repose  and  comfoit  may  lull  us 
into  a  belief  that  it  is  solved  or  shelved.  It  is  not  long  since 
public  attention  was  thoroughly  aroused  to  all  that  was  deplor- 
able, indefensible,  and  dangerous  in  the  condition  of  the  mass  of 
the  population :  we  were  daily  made  aware  that,  as  a  fact,  the 
supply  of  labour  was  usually  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and  that 
much  local  and  occasional  suffering  was  the  consequence ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  Irish  famine,  and  the  similar  visitation  in  the 
Western  Highlands,  the  severe  distresses  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England  in  1847  and  1848,  and  the  painful  and  un- 
deniable, even  though  over-coloured,  revelations  of  the  state  of 
many  thousand  artisans  of  various  trades  in  the  Metropolis,  had 
alarmed  us  into  inquiry  and  reflection,  that  the  public  mind 
began  to  comprehend  either  the  magnitude  and  imminence  of 
the  evil  it  had  to  investigate,  or  the  difficulty  and  complication 
of  the  problem  it  was  called  upon  to  solve.  Then  came  a  perfect 
inundation  of  suggestions,  treatises,  and  projects :  empiric  phi- 
lanthropists insisted  on  their  anodynes  and  salves;  energetic 
workmen  started  co-operative  schemes;  benevolent  Socisdists, 
Pagan  and  Christian,  propounded  their  theories,  and  hard-headed 
economists  demonstrated  their  futility;  —  but  little  was  done  to- 
wards a  systematic  study  or  exposition  of  the  question.     Men  of 
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political  science  treated  it  only  incidentally ;  men  of  active  bene- 
volence treated  it  unscientificallj,  and  therefore  unsoundly ;  and 
the  chapters  devoted  to  its  discussion  by  Mr.  McCulloch,  Mr. 
Mill,  and  Mr.  Greff^  rather  opened  the  subject  than  exhausted 
it ;  and  though  full  of  correct  principles  and  useful  suggestions^ 
left  a  wide  field  for  any  one  who  felt  disposed  and  competent  to 
undertake  the  matter  as  a  whole.  This  vacant  niche  in  our 
literature  Mr.  Morrison  has  modestly  and  ably  attempted  to  fill. 
Trained  to  the  severe  reasonings  of  Economic  Science^  firm  in 
his  alliance  to  its  great  principles,  and  full  of  faith  in  their 
beneficent  power  and  their  universal  applicability,  he  sets  out. 
from  this  starting  point  to  discuss  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  their  relation  to  their  employers ;  the  mode  in  which 
this  condition  can  be  permanently  elevated,  and  this  relation 
rendered  sound  and  satisfactory ;  and,  as  a  cognate  problem,  the 
method,  *  by  which  the  growing  political  importance  and  pro- 
*'  bably  eventual,  though,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  still  distant  political 
'  ascendancy  of  the  working  majority  of  the  nation,  may  be  ren- 

*  dered  consistent  with  the  stability  of  our  national  institutions, 

*  the  security  of  property,  and  the  predominance  of  high  and 
'  refined  intellects  in  the  government.' 

Both  problems  we  believe  to  be  capable  of  solution.  We 
believe  also  that  in  all  our  recent  history  no  times  have  occurred 
so  favourable  as  the  present  for  a  practical  advance  towards  their 
solution*  The  late  vehement  contest  in  the  North  of  England 
between  labour  and  capital  for  the  command  over  their  joint 
exertions,  and  for  a  re^distribution  of  their  joint  earnings,  has 
clearly  shown  that  the  operatives,  at  least — improved  and  intel- 
ligent as  they  are— -do  not  yet  understand  the  conditions  of  the 
question  between  them  and  their  employers,  and  that,  while 
much  of  their  old  violence  has  disappeared,  many  of  their  old 
fallacies  still  keep  their  ground.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can  have 
no  security  against  a  recurrence  of  such  profitless  and  wasteful 
strifes  till  the  causes  which  regulate  the  well-being  of  the  several 
classes  of  the  community  shall  be  thoroughly  comprehended 
by  each,  and  till  all  shall  bow,  as  to  the  unchangeable  ordi- 
nances of  nature,  before  those  eternal  laws  of  economic  sdence 
agunst  which  all  rebellion  is  childish,  futile,  and  suicidal.  It  is 
plain,  too  —  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Preston  strike  must 
have  forced  it  upon  the  observation  of  the  most  careless  —  that 
such  internecine  struggles  in  a  free  country  like  ours  become 
every  year  more  dangerous  in  proportion  as  the  working  classes 
become  more  wealthy,  more  instructed,  better  organised,  and  in 
consequence  more  powerful ;  and  that  if  the  time  shall  ever 
come  when,  as  the  electoral  franchise  becomes  more  widely 
difiiited  among  those  classes,   the  same  command  of  funds. 
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the  same  stubborn  resolution,  the  same  ddlfiil  organisftt]0&, 
the  same  mighty  agencies  for  persuasion  and  intimidation, 
which  we  tuive  seen  turned  against  their  masters  and  di- 
rected to  the  extortion  of  pecuniary  advantages,  should  be 
turned  against  the  authorities  of  the  State,  and  directed  to  the 
extortion  of  political  demands,  the  very  foundations  of  omr  now 
firm  and  well-ordered  social  fabric  may  be  shaken.  We  have 
seen  a  body  of  many  thousand  workmen  carrying  <m  a  contest 
with  the  industrious  capitalists  who  had  employed  them — main- 
taining the  struggle  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  weeks,  and  with  a 
spirit  of  unyielding  obstinacy,  which  for  a  while  made  it  very 
doubtiiil  whether  they  would  not  eventually  succeed,  though 
supported  only  by  their  own  small  savings  and  the  contributions 
of  their  fellow-workmen  in  other  districts — levying  on  other 
sections  of  the  labouring  community  a  revenue,  partly  volun- 
tary partlv  forced,  amounting  to  3000/.  a  week  —  preserving 
decent  order  and  scrupulous  peace  (a  connderable  degree  of  sub- 
terranean compultton  excepted)  among  crowds  whose  privations 
must  have  often  been  most  severe  —  enduring  these  privations 
with  admirable  constancy  and  patience  —  persisting  in  their 
course,  in  defiance  of  the  reprobation  of  almost  the  entire  press 
ofi  the  country,  and  the  still  heavier  opposition  of  a  price  of  pro- 
visions high  almost  beyond  example  —  and  only  not  suco^^ 
because  success  was  economically  impossible,  becai»e  their  time 
was  singulariy  ill-chosen,  because  their  demands  were  utteriy 
irrationid,  because  their  case  was  hc^lessly  bad; — and  because 
they  had  made  it  to  their  employers  a  struggle  not  merely  for 
wages,  but  for  mastery,  for  safety,  for  dignity,  for  future  peace.* 

*  We  have  received  a  statement  of  the  peooniary  mischief  of  Uie 
Preston  strike,  which  we  annex  :— 

£ 
Estimated  trading  loss  to  the  employers  -  -      50,000 

Loss  by  depreciation,  interest,  &c.  -  -      67,000 

Unavoidable  expenses  in  wages,  fuel,  &c.,  during 

the  strike        -  -  -  .  .      28,000 

Loss  in  worinng  machinery  with  too  few  or  in- 
ferior hands    -----      20,000 


166,000 


Loss  of  wages  to  operatives        ...  260,000 
Loss  to  contributors  to  the  Strike  Fund              -  97,000 
Estimated  loss  of  profits  to  shopkeepers  and  pub- 
licans             .            -            .            -            -  11,250 
Estimated  loss  to  ancillary  employments  -            -  10,000 

533,250 
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IF  trade  liad  been  brifiker,  if  proyisions  had  been  lower^  if  thdr 
demands  had  been  less  obviously  unfair,  if  their  projects  of  dic- 
tation had  been  less  insolently  and  incautiously  asserted,  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  they  might  have  succeeded  in  over- 
powering the  Preston  manufacturers  first,  and  then  in  subduing 
all  others  in  turn,  as  was  their  avowed  design*  And  if  the  ma- 
jority of  them  had  possessed  the  suffirage,  if  their  union  had 
extended  over  the  whole  country,  if  their  contributions  had  been 
levied  on  all  branches  of  mdustry  instead  of  on  a  few,  and  dur- 
ing a  period  of  universal  employment  instead  of  one  of  partial- 
stoppage,  and  if  this  organisation  and  these  funds  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  attunment  of  some  political  privilege,  or  the  triumph 
of  some  pet  crotchet  or  favourite  dogma  —  all  which  possibilities 
are  on  the  carpet  —  it  is  hard  to  say  how  they  could  have  been 
baffled,  or  whether,  indeed,  they  could  have  been  withstood 
«talL 

MoreoTOT,  if  the  struggle  between  labourers  and  capitalists 
ibr  the  lion's  share  of  profit  and  of  power  should,  ever  in  this 
country,  assume  a  chronic,  general,  and  systematic  form,  it  will, 
as  Mr.  Morrison  has  Well  pointed  out,  be  conducted  on  a  scale 
and  be  attended  with  consequences  of  which  no  other  country  can 
famish  an  example.  Our  middle  class,  it  is  true,  is  numerous, 
our  upper  class  is  strong,  uid  the  union  between  them  in  all 
important  crises  is  cordial  and  instinctive ;  socialist  theories  find 
«Diall  currency  among  us ;  the  feelings  of  the  masses  are,  on 
the  whole  and  usually,  generous  and  sound ;  and  the  idea  of 
emplojring  the  agency  of  the  State  to  better  the  eondition  of 
particular  classes  by  a  redistribution  of  wealth  or  a  regulation 
is  interoommunal  relations,  has  not  yet  become  as  familiar  to 
OS  as  to  our  neighbours. 

*  Bat  though  the  prospect  of  political  danger  from  this  cause  is 
happily  distant  in  this  kingdom,  it^shoald  not  be  overlooked  that 
there  are  circumstances  in  our  condition  which  would  make  the 
difficulty  even  more  unmanageable  here  than  in  France,  if  it  should 
bereafier  overtake  us.  In  France  the  number  of  proprietors  of  land 
is  so  immense,  that  if  we  add  to  them  the  members  of  their  families, 
the  classes  possessed  of  personal  property,  those  living  by  intellectual 
labour,  and  the  immense  army  of  persons  in  the  employment  of  the 
state,  the  class  of  manual  labourers  living  on  wages  received  from 
capitalists  is  seen  to  be  only  a  minority,  and  not  even  a  large  minori^ 
of  the  nation.  And  as  the  collection  of  large  masses  of  this  last 
class  into  great  centres  of  manufacturing  industry  is  carried  to  a  much 
smaller  extent  in  France  than  in  England,  and  it  is  only  when  so  col- 
lected that  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to  combine  for  great  political 
objects,  the  claiss  of  working  men,  who  installed  and  supported  the 
revolutionary  government  in    1848,  was  only  a  small  part  of  this 
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minoritj.  The  1 1,000,000  of  landed  proprietors  [5,500,000  only  of  pro- 
prietors] were  an  insuperable  bar  to  any  legislation  against  property  ; 
and  the  immense  preponderance  of  the  rural  population  over  the  few 
hundred  thousands  of  revolutionary  proUtaires  of  Paris  and  Lyons 
limite^d  the  ascendancy  of  the  latter  to  the  time  required  by  the  former 
to  comprehend  their  position,  to  find  leaders  and  a  definite  course  of 
action,  and  to  apply  to  this  the  right  of  universal  suffrage  which  the 
revolution  had  given  them. 

'  But  in  England  and  Scotland  the  classes  Hying  by  wages  form 
the  majority  of  the  population.  Not  only  is  the  division  of  the  na- 
.  tion  into  a  minority  of  possessors  of  property,  and  a  migority  of 
working  men  having  little  or  no  property,  more  complete  than  in 
France  or  most  continental  countries,  but  both  the  wealth  and  the 
labour  are  collected  into  masses  in  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere. 
Hence,  if  the  improvement  of  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour  by  the  authority  or  with  the  favour  of  Government,  should 
ever  become  a  practical  political  question,  it  will  assume  dimensions 
unknown  in  most  other  countries.  It  will  be  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
interests  and  passions  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  nation  against  % 
minority ;  and  there  will  be  no  third  party  capable  of  holding  the 
balance  between  them.'  (Pp.  7,  8.) 

It  is  obvioiis  that  the  most  effectual,  If  not  the  only  guarantee 
against  the  prospective  danger  here  pointed  out,  as  against  the 
minor  evils  which  constantly  arise  from  the  mitigated  form 
which  alone  the  strife  between  the  two  great  elements  of  pro- 
duction has  as  yet  assumed  in  this  country,  must  be  sought  by 
instilling  into  the  operative  classes  not  only  a  theoretical  con- 
viction, but  a  living  faith,  that  the  laws  which  govern  the 
distribution  both  of  power  and  wealth  between  them  and  their 
employers  are  as  fixed  and  unbending  as  the  laws  of  nature  — 
like  them,  plain  and  discoverable  —  like  them,  proving  their 
existence  and  supremacy  by  rewards  to  those  who  study  and 
obey,  and  penalties  to  those  who  violate  or  neglect  them  —  like 
them,  inexorably  deaf  to  j^ssion  or  complaint  —  like  them, 
mightier  than  parliamentary  authority  —  Uko  them,  more  en- 
during than  human  theories.  Much  has  already  been  done 
towards  inaugurating  this  conviction ;  many  false  doctrines  have 
been  shaken  from  their  hold ;  many  dark  places,  wherein  ma- 
lignity nestled  with  delusion,  have  been  irradiated  by  the  light 
of  reason,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  arc  not  sure  that  sound  prin- 
ciples and  clear  comprehension  of  political  economy  are  not 
making  more  way  among  the  intelligent  operatives  of  our  great 
centres  of  industry —strong  as  are  the  barriers  of  misconceived 
personal  interest  which  they  have  to  surmount  or  batter  down — 
than  among  the  speculative  philanthropists  of  the  higher  and 
more  cultivuted  classes.     Still,  the  full  bearing  of  these  prin- 
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ciples  is  not  perceived,  nor  their  application  to  the  questions 
and  conflicts  of  the  day  unreservedly  admittedi  nor  the  strict 
and  cogent  sequence  with  which  unwelcome  deductions  flow 
from  them  recognised  and  established.  Unhappily  also,  clear 
exposition  and  irrefiragable  proof  of  these  points  are  not  the 
only  things  wanted ;  if  they  were,  Mr.  Morrison's  book  would 
do  the  business  and  set  the  matter  finally  at  rest.  The  real, 
and  at  present  nearly  insurmountable,  difSculty  is  to  bring  such 
expositions  home  to  the  people  who  most  need  them ;  to  make 
them  read  what  we  write  or  listen  to  what  we  say ;  to  per- 
suade them  to  turn  from  the  turbid  draught  and  the  worthless 
garbage  proflSsred  them  by  their  own  scribblers  and  declaimers, 
to  the  wholesome  food  and  crystal  stream  which  are  pressed 
upon  them  by  their  real  friends;  but,  alas  I  too  uniformly 
pressed  in  vain. 

There  is  and  has  long  been  a  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread 
dissatisfaction  among  the  operative  classes  with  the  actual  state 
of  the  relation  between  themselves  and  their  emplovers  —  some- 
times with  the  relation  itself —more  commonly  witn  one  feature 
of  that  relation ;  viz.  the  portion  assigned  to  themselves  in  the 
division  of  the  profits  of  production.  They  believe  that,  in  the 
distribution  of  that  wealth  which  their  labour  and  the  capital  of 
their  masters  combine  to  create,  they  receive  an  unfur  and  in- 
rafficient  share.  The  opinion  is  natural,  bears  aprimdfacie  ap- 
pearance of  probability,  and  has  been  sedulously  inculcated  at 
various  limes  by  three  distinct  sets  of  misleaders  —  their  own 
chiefs,  who  either  share  in  their  delusions,  or  seek  to  make 
pecuniary  profit  by  fostering  them ;  public  men,  who  do  not 
scruple  to  make  *  political  capital '  out  of  popular  discontents ;  and 
benevolent  men,  with  hearts  full  of  tender  sympathy  for  social 
suffering,  and  heads  full  of  wild  schemes  for  its  extinction.  The 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  working  class  is,  therefore,  not  at 
all  to  be  wondered  at ;  nor  in  itself  is  it  to  be  regretted,  since  it 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  amelioration  of  evils  and  defects 
which  imquestionably  call  for  and  will  admit  of  amelioration :  it 
is  only  when  erroneous  theories  of  the  cause  of  these  evils  begin 
to  be  formed,  and  unwise  plans  for  their  removal  to  be  mooted, 
that  delusion  and  danger  creep  in.  Those,  therefore,  are  at 
once  the  most  serviceable  abettors  of  social  order,  and  the  best 
friends  of  the  labouring  poor,  who,  agreeing  that  the  relation 
between  them  and  their  employers*  admits  of  improvement,  and 
that  their  share  of  profit  admits  of  augmentation,  point  out  to 
them  at  the  same  time  the  futile  and  suicidal  character  of  all 
their  own  pet  schemes  for  effecting  those  desired  objects,  and  by 
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whipping  them  oS  all  fidse  seecits,  drive  diem  at  kat  upon  the 
true  ODe. 

The  English  maanfacturing  operative — shrewd  and  obaorvaot, 
but  with  an  intelligence  naturally  quidc  rather  than  trained  or 
cultured  by  regular  instruction,  by  no  meims  accustomed  to  coor- 
eider  that  *  whatever  is,  is  right,'  nor  to  regard  his  master  as  a 
being  of  higher  nature  or  of  claims  superior  to  his  own  -^  sees 
the  few  broad  beta  tiiat  fie  upon  the  surfiAoe  and  are  foroed 
iqKm  his  attention  every  hour ;  «-he  sees  that  he  fives  in  an  on- 
satisfaptory,  cramped,  often  iU-drained  and  ill-ventilated  cottage 
or  oellar;  that  he  fskres  hardlyi  has  few  holidays,  rare  luxnriee, 
and  scarcely  any  recreation;  that  his  children  run  about  in 
the  dirt,  or  that  he  is  pinched  to  pay  for  their  sdiooling ;  that 
•  when  times  of  depressed  trade  come,  he  is  either  put  upon  short 
time,  or  thrown  out  of  work  altogether,  and  reduoed  with  his 
family  to  short  commons,  or  to  absolute  distress,  or  to  parish 
Md ; — and  all  this*  though  he  works  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  is 
.  willing  to  do  so,  and  has  done  so  ever  ttnoe  he  can  remember. 
.  He  sees  again,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  employer — who  per- 
haps  only  works  six  hours  a  day  and  whose  work  to  all  Bffemi^ 
ance  consists  in  watching  others  work,  or  in  writing  letters,  or 
in  drawing  plans,  or  in  buying  cotton  and  selling  goods,  (and 
.  that  c^ten  by  deputy,)— fives  in  a  grand  house  beautifuUy  for- 
iiished  and  advantageously  situated;  fares  sumptuously  every 
day;  takes  pleasure  trips  whenever  he  pleases;  sometimes  goes 
to  the  sea-side,  sometimes  to  the  continent;  has  ample  leisure 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind ;  and  when  bad  times  come  beam 
them  without  any  apparent  [»rivation,  lives  as  b^ore,  or  at  most 
lays  down  a  carriage,  or  postpones  a  journey.  He  knows  too 
that  his  master  and  himself,  whose  fates  seem  so  different,  are 
yet  joint  labourers  in  the  production  of  an  article  out  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  both  are  muntained,  —  be  in 
penury,  his  master  in  opulence;  and  he  naturally  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  be  something  oiory  (and  here  he  is 
4iuite  right),  and  something  uitfair  (and  here  be  is  quite  wrong) 
in  a  mode  and  principle  of  distribution  whidi  assigns  euch  un- 
equal portions  in  the  thing  produced  to  the  two  oollabonUiog 
producers,  in  the  relation  which  admits  such  inequality,  and  in 
the  social  and  pcditical  arrang^nents  whidi  sanction  and  enforce 
that  relati(m.  Sometimes  he  wishes  to  abolish  the  relation  of 
capitalist  and  workman  altogether,  and  becomes  a  theorist,  a 
communist,  a  *  co-operator : '  more  commonly  be  derires  only 
a  different  distribution  of  profits,  some  regulation  whidi  shall 
secure  to  him  that  larger  share  which  he  imagines  he  deserves, 
and  then  he  becomes  a  trades'  unionist,  or  a  damourer  for  go- 
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Temment  interferenoe  either  witii  l3ie  hours  of  labonr  or  with 
the  remuneration  of  labour.  And  it  is  at  this  point  that  his 
most  serious  mistake,  and  the  peril  to  social  peace  arising  from 
it,  commence :  —  that  change  in  the  position  of  matters  which 
he  feelsy  and  we  admit,  to  be  desirable,  he  would  seek  hj  ar- 
tificial instead  of  by  natural  means,  and  at  the  expense  of  others 
instead  of  by  his  own  industry  and  virtue — ^by  meddling  with 
effects  in  place  of  rectifying  causes — by  quarrelling  with,  carving 
and  paring  the  matured  but  bitter  and  unsound  fruit,  instead  of 
remounting  to  the  source  of  what  is  wrong,  and  setting  it  right 
there. 

Mr.  Morrison  deals  admirably  with  this  part  of  the  subject. 
He  expounds  with  a  clearness  and  conciseness  which  we  have 
never  seen  surpassed  the  great  indisputable  truth  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  this  whole  question  —  viz.  that  the  rate  of  wages 
must  always — ^in  spite  of  interfering  Governments  or  recalcitrant 

rple — depend  on  the  proportion  between  the  fund  available 
the  employment  and  remuneration  of  labour  and  the  number 
of  claimants  on  that  fund ;  that  in  one  form  or  another  it  must 
be  divided  among  aff,  rince  — in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the 
hiw  does  not  allow  men  to  starve — if,  in  order  to  afford  higher 
payment  to  the  employed,  some  are  left  without  employment, 
these  last  must  be  supported  in  idleness  and  supported  out  of  the 
flame  fund.  From  this  elemental  truth  follows  the  practical  and 
irrefraeable  conclusion  —  the  conclusion  with  which  operatives, 
and  all  who  would  mend  their  condition  have  to  deal,  within 
whose  adamantine  limits  all  their  efforts  must  be  confined,  in 
submission  and  conformity  to  which  all  their  schemes  must  be 
formed  —  viz.  that  only  two  ways  exist  of  augmenting  the 
labourers*  remuneration,  and  that  no  genius  can  discover  and  no 
power  can  invent  any  third  way:  —  either  the  fund  which 
provides  that  remuneration  must  oe  increased,  or  the  number  of 
claimants  upon  it  must  be  reduced ; — or,  to  state  the  case  more 
accurately  if  less  broadly,  that  the  fund  must  be  increased  faster 
than  the  claimants,  bv  stimulating  the  increase  of  the  one,  or 
repressing  and  controlling  the  increase  of  the  other. 

Now,  the  annual  increase  of  this  fund  obviously  is  to  be  mea- 
sured by,  and  indeed  consists  of,  the  annual  savings  or  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  the  country —  the  yearly  surplus  of  production 
over  expenditure.  The  chapter  in  which  this  point  is  treated 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Mr.  Morrison's  book,  and  com- 
pels attention  to  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  not  yet  ob- 
tained adequate  consideration.  Since,  in  a  land  like  ours,  of 
unbounded  enei^  and  numberless  outlets,  capital  never  lies 
long  or  absolutely  idle,  whatever  increases  the  annual  savings 
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of  the  nation  Increases  the  fand  hj  which  labour  is  employed 
and  remunerated,  and  consequently  the  amount  received  by 
every  individual  labourer ;  and  it  admits  of  indisputable  proof 
that  the  existing  relation  between  labour  and  capital,  if  not  the 
precise  distribution  of  created  wealth  actually  existing,  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  increase  these  annual  sayings  than  any  other 
arrangement  which  could  be  devised  or  conceived — ^human  naturs 
and  Englbh  nature  remaining  what  they  are ;  and  that  all  the 
various  schemes  propounded  by  the  working  classes  and  their 
friends  for  bettering  their  condition  would  tend  to  diminish 
these  annual  savings,  and  consequently  to  reduce  the  remunci-ar 
tion  of  labour  by  lessening  the  fund  available  for  its  employ- 
ment» 

The  net  annual  addition  to  the  capital  of  the  community  by 
savings  out  of  income  is  estimated  by  the  best  authorities  at  not 
less  than  50,000,000/., — an  enormous  sum,  which  goes  to  aug- 
ment the  earnings  of  working  men  as  an  aggregate  class,  which 
would  greatly  augment  their  individual  earnings  were  their 
numbers  not  permitted  to  increase  so  rapidly,  and  which  does 
actually  augment  these  earnings  in  no  inconsiderable  degree. 
Xow  by  whom  is  this  saving  effected  ?  out  of  the  incomes  of 
what  class  ?  Clearly  out  of  the  incomes  of  the  middle  class  — 
the  industrious  tradesman,  the  enterprising  merchant,  the  manu- 
&cturing  capitalist — ^the  great  employers  of  labour^  in  short, 
against  whom  especially  the  clamour  and  envy  of  the  operative 
are  directed.  The  upper  classes,  the  nobles,  the  landed  gentry, 
we  know  are  rarely  economisers  or  accumulators ;  their  system, 
as  a  rule,  is  to  spend  their  whole  income ;  few  among  them 
leave  their  families  richer  than  they  found  them — many  poorer; 
often  their  land  passes  by  sale  into  the  hands  of  thriving  indivi- 
duals of  the  middle  class.  The  labouring  class,  those  who  work 
for  wages,  are,  with  honourable  exceptions,  by  no  means  given 
to  saving  —  that  is,  to  accumulation.  They  subscribe  indeed 
largely  to  friendly  societies,  sick  clubs,  and  the  like ;  but  these 
subscriptions  are  only  meritorious  insurances  against  a  rainy 
day,  a  provision  against  slack  work,  a  mode  of  equalising  the 
earnings  of  a  life.  It  is  rare  indeed  for  workmen  to  leave  pro- 
perty behind  them ;  it  is  considered  enough  if  they  support  their 
families  decently  while  they  live,  without  providing  for  them 
after  death.  As  a  rule,  they,  like  their  superiors  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  social  scale,  spend  their  entire  income  within 
the  year.  The  Savings'  Banks  offer  no  contradiction  to  this 
statement ;  for  in  the  first  place,  the  increase  of  deposits  does 
not  exceed  a  million  a  year,  and  in  the  second  place  not  above 
half  this  sum  belongs  to  individuals  properly  describable  as  be- 
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longing  to  the  working  classes.  That  these  classes  do  not  save, 
and  would  not  save  were  a  different  division  of  profits  between 
them  and  their  employers  greatly  to  increase  their  earnings,  is 
painfully  obvious  from  many  facts  most  ably  brought  to  bear 
by  Mr.  Morrison  in  his  fourth  chapter.  Periods  of  prosperity, 
of  brisk  trade,  general  employment,  and  high  wages,  are  invari- 
ably marked  by  a  signal  increase  in  the  consumption  of  imported 
and  exciseable  articles  —  an  increase  which  takes  place  almost 
wholly  among  the  labouring  poor.  This  feature  of  good  times 
is  so  constant  and  certain  that  it  is  counted  upon  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  with  at  least  as  much  confidence  as  the 
proceeds  of  the  income-tax ;  and  it  is  one  which  never  deceives 
him.  The  two  years  ending  with  the  summer  of  1853,  were 
marked  by  unexampled  earnings  on  the  part  of  the  operative 
dasses  —  work  was  never  so  universal  or  so  well  paid ;  and  ac- 
cordingly  we  do  not  find  that  the  accumulated  property  of  those 
classes  has  increased,  but  we  do  find  that  the  consumption  of 
bread,  beer,  spirits,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  has  been  be- 
yond all  precedent.  Again,  wages  were  so  hi^h  that  colliers 
found  they  could  earn  as  much  in  four  days^  as  formerly  in  six ; 
the  result  was,  not  that  they  laid  by  two  days'  earnings,  but  that 
they  took  two  days'  holiday ;  and  the  supply  of  coal  accordingly 
fell  off,  though  the  demand  for  it  increased. 

*  The  very  limited  possession  of  reserved  funds  among  the  manu- 
facturing operatives,  which  the  recent  strikes  have  brought  to  light, 
are  unfavourable  to  the  idea  that  the  habit  of  saving  has  been  carried 
to  any  groat  extent.  The  chance  of  success  of  these  strikes  de- 
pended upon  the  ability  of  the  operatives  to  maintain  themselves 
without  wages  for  a  considerable  time.  If  they  possessed  this  power, 
the  injury  to  their  employers  from  a  prolonged  inaction  would  pro- 
bably compel  them  for  a  time  to  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the 
men,  whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
latter,  and  on  the  prosperity  of  the  trade,  of  such  an  interference 
with  the  natural  laws  by  which  wages  are  regulated.  But  the  opera- 
tives appear  to  have  been  dependent  from  the  first  weeks  of  the 
strike  upon  subscriptions  for  their  support  from  the  operatives  of 
their  own  and  other  trades. 

'  Another  indication  that  the  practice  of  saving  is  carried  to  a 
very  limited  extent  among  the  working  classes,  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  plan  of  co-operative  associations  for  canying 
on  manufactures  and  trades,  in  which  the  working  men  may  be  their 
own  masters  and  retain  for  themselves  all  the  profits  of  business,  has 
not  been  resorted  to  on  a  great  scale.  There  may  be  great  reason 
for  doubting  whether  the  operatives  would  benefit  themselves  by 
thus  dispensing  with  the  capitalist-employer  —  whether  his  profit  is 
more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  immunity  from  risk  of  loss  and  the 
of  his  commercial  skill,  which  they  obtain  from  their  connection 
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with  biiii.  But  it  is  certain  that  very  great  numbers  of  the  'v^orkiog 
classes,  especially  those  who  join  in  strikes  and  sympathise  with 
declamations  against  the  employers,  do  not  feel  any  doubt  upon  the 
subject  Independently  of  the  expectation  of  increased  income,  the 
substitution  of  the  democratic  for  the  autocratic  principle  of  manage- 
ment, the  idea  of  being  entirely  their  own  masters,  must  be  Terj 
attractive  to  them.  The  principle  of  co-operation  has  now  been  re- 
commended and  practised  in  particular  cases  for  so  long  a  time,  that 
the  leaders  of  this  portion  of  the  working  classes,  and  all  the  active- 
minded  individuals  among  them,  must  be  fiEuniliar  with  the  principle 
and  its  application.  Yet,  although  there  are  many  co-operative 
establishments  in  this  country,  they  have  not  multiplied  to  an  extent 
corresponding  in  any  degree  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  principle 
to  men  who  suppose  that  the  employer  retains  for  himself  an  exorbi- 
tant share  in  the  proceeds  of  their  labour.  The  explanation  must  be^ 
that  the  practice  of  saving  is  not  sufficiently  common  among  them  to 
furnish  the  funds  required  even  for  a  first  trial  of  cooperation.'  (P.  42.) 

Another  confirmation  of  the  same  fact — the  preponderance 
among  the  working  dasses  of  the  dbposition  to  spend  over  the 
disposition  to  accumulate — is  to  be  found  in  the  vast  annual 
consumption  by  those  classes  of  needless  and  noxious  luxuries. 
It  was  shown  by  the  late  G.  B.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(a  most  competent  authority),  that  the  amount  they  spend  in 
spirits,  malt  liquors,  and  tobacco,  is  upwards  of  50,000,000/1  a 
year.  That  is  to  say^  they  waste  annually  as  large  a  sum  as 
their  employers  annually  save. 

^  Facts  like  these '  (as  Mr.  Morrison  well  observes)  ^  do  not^merely 
prove  that,  in  the  case  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes 
of  Great  Britain,  a  reduction  for  their  benefit  of  the  present  rates  of 
profit  of  their  employers  would  be  the  diversion  of  funds  firom  a 
class  who  save  a  very  considerable  portion  of  them  to  men  who 
would  not  save  at  all.  They  also  show  that  the  increase  of  the  in- 
come of  the  working  men  would  be,  as  regarded  a  very  large  number 
of  them,  a  positive  evil,  unless  preceded  by  improvement  in  their 
tastes  and  habits ;  foi:  when  the  disposition  to  spend  all  that  can  be 
spared  from  a  man's  earnings  in  drmk  exists,  the  larger  the  surplus 
available  for  this  object,  the  greater  will  be  the  mischief.  Thb  is  no 
argument  against  the  desire  that  working  men  should  be  put 
in  a  position  to  increase  their  incomes  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
provided  the  increase  among  them  of  habits  of  self-restraint,  industry, 
and  mental  cultivation,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  by  which 
this  result  is  to  be  produced.  But  it  tends  to  show  that  the  indiscri- 
minate augmentation  of  their  incomes,  brought  about  by  any  process 
of  abstraction  from  the  profits  of  their  employers^  and  not  by  their 
own  improved  self- management,  would  be  ult  from  an  unmixed  good, 
even  in  its  direct  and  immediate  efiects.' 

Pifty  millions  a  year  saYed  out  of  their  eanusgs  by  indua- 
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trioQS  capitalists  to  increase  the  fund  for  the  employment  of 
labour ;  and  fifty  millions  a  year  q)ent  out  of  their  earnings  by 
the  working  classes  in  smoUng  and  drinking  I     These  are  two 
related  fa6ts  which  merit  a  few  moments'  pause  to  consider  their 
significance  and  bearing.     If  the  operatives  saved  like  their 
employers^  the  annual  addition  to  the  fund  out  of  which  labour 
is  remunerated  would  be  at  once  doubled:  if  the  employers 
Bpeat  like  their  operatives,  there  would  be  no  addition  to  that 
fond  at  all.     This  rapprochement  should  flash  upon  the  working 
clasSy  as  with  a  Uaze  of  sunlight,  both  the  reason  why  the  po- 
rition  of  their  masters  seems  so  much  more  luxurious  and  envi- 
able than  their  own,  and  the  mode  by  which  they  may  obtain 
that  amendment  of  their  condition  for  which  they  speculate  and 
scheme  and  sacrifice  so  much.     Their  employers  grow  rich 
while  they  keep  poor,  live  plentifully  while  they  live  scantily, 
float  easily  through  the  hard  times  which  press  so  heavily  on 
them^  not  because  the  share  of  profit  enjoyed  by  the  former  b 
unreasonably  great,  or  indeed  at  all  larger  than  their  own,  but 
because  a  portion  of  it  is  saved  instead  of  all  of  it  being  spent-— 
because  the  former  lay  by  for  future  use  what  the  latter  spend 
in  present  gratification*    If  any  operative  doubt  this  explanation, 
let  him  remember  that  all  capital  is  only  accumulated  profit  — ^ 
ioved  earnings^  that  is — either  by  the  actual  possessor  or  his  pre- 
decessors ;  that  many  capitalist-employers  were  in  the  present 
or  the  last  generation  frugal  and  hoarding  workmen,  and  that  he 
might  himself  become  a  capitalist  if  he  would.  Let  him  consider 
what  would  be  the  position  of  his  master  in  bad  times  or  during 
strikes,  if  he,  like  his  workmen,  had  always  spent  his  entire 
income ;  and  what  would  be  his  own  positicm  in  such  conjunc- 
tures, if  he,  like  his  employer,  had  always  on  an  average  laid^ 
by  one-third  of  his  earnings.     The  comfort,  the  independence, 
the  success,  the  victory  of  the  two  parties  would,  it  is  evident,  be 
in  that  case  reversed.     The  operative  might  soon  become  a  capi- 
talist if  he  would  emulate  the  economy  of  his  master;  the 
capitalist  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  oper- 
ative, if  he  were  to  imitate  the  spendthrift  habits  of  his  men. 
Is  it  not  then  obvious  enough  that  any  artificial  interference 
with  the  present  division  of  profits,  whether  by  the  regulation 
of  authority,  or  the  dictation  of  trades'  unions  and  strikes,  which 
should  shake  the  accumulating  spirit  of  the  manufacturer  by 
menacing  the  amount  or  security  of  its  reward,  or  should  give 
a  laiqger  portion  of  those  profits  to  him  who  would  spend  it  in- 
stead of  saving  it,  would  ultimately  be — the  question  of  justice 
or  injustice,  possibility  or  impossibility  apart — a  positive  loss  of 
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wages  to  the  working  claes,  by  trenching  on  the  fund  out  of 
which  those  wages  must  be  paid? 

The  various  schemes  current  among  the  working  classes  for 
augmenting  their  receipts  out  of  the  i  und  for  the  employment  of 
labour  without  either  increasing  that  fund  or  reducing  the  num* 
ber  of  claimants  upon  it,  may  all  be  ranged  under  two  heads :  — 
regulation  of  wages  by  some  external  authority  or  means  other 
than  the  simple  operation  of  bargain; — and  co-operative  asso- 
ciations whereby  workmen  combine  and  monopolise  in  their  own 
hands  the  profits  both  of  capital  and  labour.  The  notion  of 
regulating  wages  by  Act  of  Parliament,  once  a  favourite  one, 
is  now  abandoned  even  by  the  most  ignorant  of  the  operatives, 
and  may  be  considered  as  put  out  of  Court.  The  plan  of  regu- 
latin^  wages  and  settling  disputes  respecting  them  by  a  coundl 
of  *  Prud'hommes  *  or  Arbitrators  still  lingers,  but  almost  ex- 
clusively among  theorists  who  look  at  facts  from  their  closet^ 
and  can  scarcely  be  seriously  entertained  by  any  one  who  has 
given  a  few  moments'  consideration  to  the  details  of  such  a  plan 
when  brought  into  actual  operation.  Mr.  Morrison  states  the 
project  very  clearly,  and  disposes  of  it  very  ably ;  and  a  few 
words  on  the  subject,  condensed  from  his  ninth  chapter,  will  not 
here  be  out  of  place. 

Such  a  scheme  for  regulating  the  division  of  profits  between 
the  operative  and  the  capitalist,  demands  as  its  pre-requisite 
two  things — neither  easily  discovered  —  a  competent  regulating 
authority,  and  an  intelligible  and  admitted  regulating  principle. 
If  the  arbitrating  authority,  in  order  to  secure  impartiality,  were 
composed  of  individuals  wholly  unconnected  with  the  locality 
and  unacquainted  with  the  parties,  their  ignorance  and  incapa- 
city would  probably  be  as  great  as  their  impartiality,  and  neither 
side  would  feel  coidSdence  in  their  decision.  If  on  the  contrary, 
the  arbitrating  council  were  a  body  composed  of  men  and  mas- 
ters in  given  proportions,  in  the  first  place  disputes  would  be 
certain  to  arise  as  to  those  proportions ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
supposing  these  harmoniously  settled,  we  should  only  have  given 
another  form  to  that  direct  discussion  of  their  respective  interests 
between  masters  and  men  which  is  at  present  attended  with  so 
much  difficulty. 

But  the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  regulating  authority  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  impossibility  of  discovering  rules  by 
which  its  decisions  are  to  be  governed.  All  proposals  for  r^u- 
lation  must  proceed  upon  the  recognition  of  the  principle  either 
that  the  market  rate  of  wages,  as  fixed  by  the  action  of  supply 
and  demand,  is  the  only  true  standard ;  or  that  there  is  some 
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*  oaf  and  rate/  6ome  fixed  and  fittmg  proportion  in  which  profits 
ahonid  be  divided  between  capital  and  labour,  existing  and  dis- 
coverable ;  or  that  the  wants  of  the  workmen  are  to  be  the  mea- 
sure of  his  remuneration.  In  the^r^^  case,  every  day's  expe- 
rience of  commercial  transactions  shows  that  the  market  value 
of  anything  is  soon  found  between  buyer  and  seller,  without  the 
intervention  of  arbitrators,  and  more  truly  and  readily  than  any 
arbitrators  could  determine  it.  If  this  is  not  at  present  invari- 
ably the  case  with  respect  to  wages,  the  chief  cause  is  to  be 
found  not  in  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  rule  but  in  the  imper-' 
feet  recognition  of  it.  The  market  rate  of  wages  depends,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  ratio  between  the  labour-fund  and  the  number 
of  claimants  upon  it  The  subdivision  of  this  ixmd  among  dif- 
ferent classes  of  labourers  depends  on  proportions  as  definite, 
though  more  complicated.  These  definite  proportions  between 
different  quantities  necessarily  lead  to  definite  numerical  results. 
To  arrive  at  these  by  calculation  would  indeed  transcend  the 
power  of  human  intelligence  and  knowled^,  and  baffle  the 
safi^acity  of  any  arbitrators.  But  the  competition  of  the  market, 
if  left  to  itself^  brings  out  results  in  accordance  with  them  with- 
out any  calculation  whatever. 

To  the  second  case  —  which  is  that  pointed  to  in  the  phrases, 
'  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work,'  a  *  fair  and  reason- 
'  able  division  between  employers  and  employed,'  and  which 
assumes  that  there  is  some  natural  rate  of  wases  independent  of 
and  dififerent  firom  the  actual  market  rate  —  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply  that  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  point  out  what  that 
'  natural  rate '  is,  nor  by  what  calculation  it  can  be  discovered, 
nor  on  what  principle  it  is  to  be  sought.  In  truth,  every 
thoughtful  man  sees  at  'once  that  no  such  rate  does  or  can  exist. 

The  third  principle  of  division  —  that  wages  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  men's  wants  —  is  seriously  held  by  communists 
alone.  Indeed,  the  mere  statement  of  the  formula  is  its  own 
sufficient  condemnation.  Men's  wants  are  not  a  fixed  quantity, 
but  vary  indefinitely  and  incessantly  according  to  the  habits, 
means,  and  disposition  of  individuals,  and  the  example  of  those 
around  them.  The  wants  of  a  cultivated  labourer  are  greater 
than  those  of  a  more  uncivilised,  though  possibly  more  produc- 
tive one.  The  wants  of  a  married  labourer  are  greater  than 
those  of  the  single  man.  Is  he,  therefore,  to  have  higher  wages  ? 
But  this  is  the  very  obsolete  monstrosity  of  the  old  poor  law 
adminbtration.     Again,  when  the  condition  of  a  class  is  im- 

E roving,  their  wants  are  constantly  on  the  increase.     If  they 
ave  any  aspirations  after  improvement  the  only  real  measure  of 
their  wants  in  their  own  minds  is  the  condition  of  the  class  im- 
voLm  C.  no.  cciii.  n 
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mediatelj  above  them.  As  loon  as  this  is  attained  tiieir  standard 
is  again  raised  a  step  higher.  This  indefinite  elevation  of  man's 
standard  of  requirements  is  in  truth  the  origin  of  human  progress^ 
The  day  on  whioh  his  wants  should  become  a  fixed  and  measur- 
able quantity  the  advance  and  the  life  of  the  world  would  be  at 
an  end« 

*  There  is,  indeed,  one  standard  of  man's  wants  which  admits  of 
being  ascertained  with  some  approach  to  accuracy.  This  is  that 
minimum  rate  of  income  whioh  will  furnish  him  with  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life,  t.  e.  with  the  cheapest  and  scantiest  supply  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  on  which  he  can  sustain  life  and  health.  But 
as  all  schemes  for  regulating  wages  in  the  interest  of  the  working 
man  are  intended  to  give  him  much  more  than  this  minimum,  it  can 
obviously  be  of  no  use  in  furnishing  a  foundation  for  them.'  (P.  94.) 

There  is  yet  another  objection^  one  at  once  of  prindple  and 
detail,  which  is  fatal  to  the  application  of  any  scheme  for  the 
artificial  regulation  of  wages  to  manufacturing  industry^  and, 
indeed,  to  industry  of  near^  all  kinds.  If  the  wages  were  weekly 
wages,  the  regulation  would  inevitably  ccmfound  the  skilful  and 
the  clumsy,  the  indolent  and  the  laborious,  in  one  common 
scale  of  remuneration, — which  would  be  to  commit  an  injustice, 
<a  folly,  and  a  mischief*  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  wages  were 
assigned,  as  they  now  commonly  are,  according  to  the  quality 
and  amount  of  work  done;  what  authority,  not  alike  omniscient 
and  omnipotent,  could  determine  the  several  rates  of  payment 
to  be  adopted  in  factories  where  the  machinery  was  of  different 
d^rees  of  age  and  excellence,  where  the  raw  material  was  of 
different  qualities  and  facilities  of  manipulation,  where  ciroum-* 
stances  were  variously  favourable  or  the  reverse.  What  power 
of  wisdom  could  decide  what  '  price  per  piece '  should  be  paid 
to  the  weaver  according  to  the  speed  of  the  loom,  according  to 
the  superiority  of  its  construction,  according  as  the  warp  was 
strong  or  brittle,  very  strong  or  very  brittle,  moderately  strong 
or  moderately  brittle,  well-dressed  or  ill-dressed,  well  beamed 
-or  full  of  cross  threads,  according  as  the  weft  was  soft  or  hard, 
weak  or  tenacious,  well  or  ill-copped.  All  these  matters  are 
now  easily  settled  between  individual  masters  and  individual 
men ;  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  arrange  them  justly  and 
satisfactorily,  or,  indeed,  to  arrange  them  at  all,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  wisest  Parliunent  or  the  most  honest  Wittena- 
gemot  that  ever  sat. 

Intelligent  operatives  know  all  this  as  well  as  we  do,  and  far 
better  than  their  theorising  patrons;  and,  accordingly,  they  have 
concentrated  their  whole  strength  and  thought  upon  the  third 
means  of  artificially  controlling  wages,  viz.,  by  combinations 
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IomI  itrikeSf  or  Mhemes  for  extorting  from  th^  employers, 
by  Qnitad  aetioii5  %  higher  rate  of  wages  than  the  latter  are 
^fing  to  give  than  (as  the/  express  them8elves)i  than  the 
natural  interaction  of  supply  and  demand  would  assign  them, 
or  than  the  profits  of  trade  can  afford  (as  the  masters  would 
phrase  the  same  idea).     The  mode  in  which  trades'  unions  and 
strikes  arise  and  operate ;  the  irrationality  of  their  design ;  the 
impossibility  of  their  ultimate  success ;  die  fundamental  error 
on  wludi  they  are  based ;  and  the  serious  social  mischiefs  and 
perils  which  now  from  them,  are  all  sketched  by  Mr.  Morrison 
with  a  masterly  hand     His  tenth  chapter,  confirmed  by  a 
series  of  papers  published  a  few  months  affo  in  the  *  Morning 
Chronicle,*  and  evidently  by  one  of  the  imtiated,  should  settle 
the  puUio  conviction  on  these  points  for  even    But  the  ques* 
tion  has  been  so  amply  discussed  in  various  quarters,  and  to 
state  it  fully  and  condunvely  would  occupy  so  many  pages, 
that  we  oan  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  two  writers  just 
named.     Two  pomts,  however,  in  Mr.  Morrison's  remarks  under 
thb  head,  appear  to  us  so  novel  and  important  as  imperatively  to 
call  for  special  notice.     The  first  is  this :  that  strikes  and  com- 
binations, the  favourite  remedies  of  the  working  classes  for  the 
removal  of  their  grievances,  and  the  chief  engines  on  which 
thOT  rely  for  improving  their  condition,  operate  most  fordbly 
ana  directly,  by  dissipating  and  discouraging  accumulation,  to 
prevent  that  augmentation  of  the  labour  fund,  on  the  amount 
of  which  their  remuneration  has  been  shown  to  depend,  and 
more  especially  that  increase  of  their  portion  of  it  on  which 
they  must  rely  for  becoming  capitalists  themselves  and  their 
own  employers. 

'  If  the  working  classes  are  to  make  any  great  advance,  either  in 
domestic  comfort  or  in  social  position,  one  condition  of  this  must 
be  a  great  increase  in  the  habit  of  saving  and  accumulating.  But 
so  long  as  combinations  and  strikes  continue  in  favour  with  them, 
there  will  be  a  disposition  to  apply  their  savings,  and  when  these  are 
gone,  their  credit,  to  furnishing  the  means  of  a  more  prolonged 
stmggle.  This  is  fatal  to  the  successful  practice  of  accumulation. 
During  the  late  Lancashire  strike,  funds  have  been  drawn  from 
benefit  societies  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  contest.  The  evil  is  the 
greater,  because,  as  the  chance  of  success  in  these  measures  depends 
entirely  on  the  unanimous  action  of  the  operatives,  every  motive  of 
class  opinion  and  class  prescription  is  brought  to  bear  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  every  Individual  into  them.  Hence  a  minority  who  might 
be  anxious  to  use  the  method  of  savins  and  accumulating,  rather  than 
that  of  strikes,  to  efiect  a  permanent  improvement  in  their  condition, 
are  compelled  to  exhaust  their  savings  in  the  enforced  idleness  of  a 
turn-out.' 
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The  second  point  is  this: — The  evils  inherent  in  trades' 
unions  and  strikes  are  far  more  extensive  and  formidable  than 
at  first  sight  appears.  It  is  in  the  essence  of  combinations 
among  operatives,  for  the  purpose  of  enfonung  an  advance  of 
wages,  to  extend  and  consolidate  their  organisation.  The 
workmen  of  one  master  combine  against  him ;  thej  soon  find, 
however,  that  he  obtains  other  hands,  and  that  they  can  suc- 
ceed only  by  securing  the  co-operation  of  their  fellow-labourers 
in  the  district.  That  done,  the  master  would  be  defeated 
unless  he  could  obtain  the  support  of  the  other  masters ;  ac- 
cordingly, as  recently  at  Preston,  he  obtains  this  support,  and 
the  operatives  are  beaten  in  their  turn.  In  order  once  more 
to  become  the  stronger  party,  they  must  call  in  the  aid  of  other 
districts  and  of  other  trades,  which  agdn  enlarges  the  area  of 
the  masters'  counter-combination^  till  it  is  found  that  ultimate 
success  can  only  be  achieved  by  an  organisation  which  em- 
braces and  obtains  contributions  from  the  entire  body  of  the 
working  classes  throughout  the  kingdom. 

*  Accordingly  the  leaders  of  the  Lancashire  strikes  finally  found 
themselves  driven  to  the  plan  of  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
workmen  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  to  be  held  in  London,  to  which 
they  gave  the  significant  name  of  a  Labour  Parliament.  If  this  idea 
could  be  efiectively  realised,  the  whole  of  the  working-classes  of  the 
nation  would  be  combined  under  a  government  of  their  own  for  the 
express  purpose  of  forcing  the  possessors  of  property  to  concede  to 
them  a  larger  share  of  the  national  income  than  they  at  present  pos- 
sess, and  of  imposing  upon  them  such  other  regulations  as  might  be 
decided  by  such  an  authority  to  be  just  and  advantageous  to  the  poor. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  political  tendency  of  such  a  scheme ;  how  infal- 
libly demagogues  would  avail  themselves  of  the  irritation  in  the 
minds  of  the  delegates  and  of  their  constituents  to  divert  such  an 
assembly,  from  purely  industrial  arrangements,  to  the  discussion  of 
the  political  rights  of  the  working  classes,  and  how  inevitably  the 
experience  of  the  delays,  failures,  and  sufierings  involved  in  the 
attempt  to  coerce  the  masters  by  the  systems  of  strikes,  would  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  political  change  as  the  means  of  placing  a  more 

eifective  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  working  class It  is 

true  that  no  benefit  could  result  to  them  from  any  attempts  of  tliis 
kind ;  not  only  because  the  strength  and  union  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  are  in  this  country  so  great,  that  any  movement  among 
the  masses  beneath  them  would  be  crushed  as  soon  as  it  became  too 
serious  for  further  forbearance  ;  but  because  all  schemes  for  imposing 
higher  rates  of  wages  than  those  produced  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case  impracticable.  But  much 
uneasiness,  disturbance,  and  even  bloodshed  might  occur  before  the 
conclusion  of  an  agitation  of  this  kind.  Even  without  any  reference 
to  the  political  purposes  to  which  such  an  organbation  might  bo 
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perrcrtcd,  its  costs  would  be  sufficiently  serious  if  were  exclusively 
conBned  to  its  immediate  object.  It  would  amount  to  the  banding 
together  of  the  working  classes  for  the  express  purpose  of  coercing 
the  classes  possessed  of  capital.  And  if  the  latter  were  to  combine 
ia  self-defence,  the  whole  of  these  two  great  classes  of  the  nation 
would  be  drawn  together  into  two  hostile  camps,  each  bent  on  ruin- 
ing or  starving  the  other  into  submission.  Such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  opposed  to  all  the  conditions  on  which  the  good  working  of 
any  social  system  depends.  There  is,  indeed,  no  probability  of  the 
efforts  of  the  leaders  of  trades  unions  being  adequate  to  producing 
any  results  of  this  magnitude  at  present.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
measures  -directly  leading  to  it  have  been  suggested  by  them,  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  real  nature  and  ultimate  tendency  of  the  sys- 
tem of  strikes  and  combinations.'    (F.  104.) 

After  showing^  in  the  clearest  manner^  that  all  plans  for 
regulating  wages  by  external  authority^  or  enhancing  them  by 
external  pressure,  or  making  them  depend  upon  anything  except 
the  skill,  concentration,  energy,  and  actual  bond  fde  value  of 
the  serrice  rendered,  must  ultimately  tend  to  reduce  the  remu- 
neration of  labour,  to  lower  wages  instead  of  raising  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  obvious  operation  of  all  such  attempts  must  be 
to  relax  the  springs  of  industry  and  invention,  and  weaken  the 
motivea  to  strenuous  and  unremitting  exertion,  and  therefore  to 
dimintsh  the  productiveness  of  labour,  and  the  accumulated  sur- 
plus constituting  the  fund  out  of  which  labour  must  be  paid  ;-* 
and  ^t  any  interference  on  the  part  either  of  Grovernment  or 
popular  organisations,  with  that  security  of  capital,  that  con- 
fidence in  the  undisturbed  freedom  of  its  operation  and  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  its  earnings,  whicL  is  essential  to 
commerdal  or  industrial  enterprise,  would  empeiil  the  extension 
of  manufactures  in  this  country,  and  thereby  menace  not  only 
the  prospects  of  the  operatives  for  the  improvement  of  their 
condiition,  but  even  the  continuance  of  such  well-being  as  they 
at  present  enjoy; — and  further,  that  any  such  increase  of  the 
coet  of  production  as  may  well  arise  from  machinery  being 
thrown  idle  by  frequent  strikes,  or  from  forcing  wages  up  be- 
yond their  market  price,  might  easily,  in  the  present  close  com- 
petition between  England  and  other  countries,  turn  the  scale 
against  us,  and  be  fatal  to  our  manufacturing  supremacy,  and 
consequently  to  our  manufacturing  extension;  —  Mn  Morrison 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  probable  benefits  which  the  operatives 
would  derive  from  those  schemes  of  co-operation  by  which  they 
hope  either  to  share  the  profits  of  their  masters  by  adopting  the 
plan  of  fluctuating  instead  of  fixed  wages,  or  to  engross  them 
altogether  by  becoming  themselves  capitalists  and  their  own 
employeni*     We  have  already  explained  this  subject  so  fully  in 
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this  Journal  on  three  previous  ocoasions*,  that  we  need  not  enter 
upon  it  again.  Mr.  Morrison  agrees  in,  and  confirms,  all  the 
oonclusions  at  which  we  had  arrived;  vis.  that  lliough  these 
schemes,  in  their  improved  form,  contain  nothing  at  variance 
with  the  sound  principles  of  political  economy,  the  pecuniary 
benefits  which  they  will  secure  to  the  operatives  will  be  found  to 
have  been  vastly  over-estimated,  if  not  to  be  altogether  nil;  that 
as  soon  as  repeated  failures,  on  which  much  capital  will  be 
wasted,  shall  have  taught  the  people  the  right  way  of  managing 
them,  — •  as  soon,  that  is,  as  they  shall  have  agreed  to  work  them 
under  the  direction  of  one  competent  and  skilful  person  care- 
fully selected  and  adequately  paid,  and  have  set  aside  a  proper 
sum  for  the  interest  of  money  and  the  replacement  of  old  or 
worn  machinery,  —  they  will  discover  that  the  residue  accruing 
to  themselves,  (t.  e.  their  weekly  advances  in  lieu  of  wages,  plu9 
their  share  of  the  annual  profits,  and  minus  their  share  of  the 
annual  losses,)  does  not  exceed,  and  probably  fiills  short  of,  the 
regular  earnings  they  received,  while  working  for  a  master 
whose  profits  they  used  to  deem  so  excessive;  while  in  point  of 
convenience,  regularity,  and  safety,  the  old  arrangement  was 
incomparably  preferable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  social  and 
moral  advantages  of  an  extendve  trial  of  the  co-operative  sys- 
tem would  probably  be  as  great  as  the  economic  advantages 
would  certainly  be  smalL  It  would  diminish  and  discourage 
strikes;  it  would  disabuse  the  operatives  of  their  erroneous 
notions  as  to  the  disproportionate  profits  of  their  masters ;  it 
would  teach  thep  a  truth  which  they  will  never  believe  till 
they  have  worked  it  out  for  themselves,-** the  usefulness  of 
*rich  capitalists  to  poor  working  men;'  it  would  cultivate 
among  them  habits  of  saving,  oi  calculation,  and  of  self-re- 
straint, and  prepare  them  for  the  innoxious  possession,  and  the 
righteous  and  serviceable  use,  of  that  increased  political  and 
social  power  which  sooner  or  later  must  be  theirs.  Every  1^^ 
facility  should,  therefore,  be  afibrded  to  the  working  classes  to 
try  co-operative  schemes;  for  their  success  or  their  failure 
would  alUce  be  favourable  to  tiie  cultivation  of  popular  wisdom, 
and  the  spread  of  social  harmony. 

All  these  schemes,  however,  for  securing  to  the  working  man 
higher  wages,  t.  e.  a  larger  share  in  the  profits  of  production 
than  he  now  enjoys,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  contrivances 
for  effecting  that  artificially  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  effect 
naturaUy  —  for  making  others  do  that  which  can  be  best  done 


*  See  vol.  Ixxxix.  p.  402.;  voL  xciiL  p.  L;  voL  xcv.  p.  405. 
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hj  himself,  and  bj  him  alone  —  for  seouring  his  aim  at  the  ex« 
peneot  And  bj  the  saorifioe  of  others,  instead  of  by  his  own 
exertions  and  self^-denials.  They  are  stratagems  for  taking  what 
he  ought  to  earn.  He>  and  not  bis  employer,  is  responsible  for 
low  wages ;  he,  and  he  alone,  can  increase  those  wages ;  his 
employer  cannot ;  or  at  least  can  only  do  so  in  an  inappreci- 
able d^pree.  Mr.  Morrison  shows,  by  a  careful  estimate,  that 
if  the  whole  empbying  dass  were  to  confer  half  their  actud 
expenditure  on  the  labouring  poor  in  the  form  of  increased 
wages,  this  enormous  and  imposnble  sacrifice  would  only  raise 
theae  aboat  one  shilling  a  week.  In  the  workman's  hands  lies 
the  control  of  the  three  great  elements  which  decide  the 
amount  of  his  remuneration,  —  the  surplus  or  accumulated  fund 
by  which  labour  is  employed  and  paid ;  the  productiveness  of 
industry  by  which  that  surplus  is  augmented ;  and  the  number 
of  labourers  among  whom  that  fund  has  to  be  divided.  He 
may  save,  so  as  to  add  to  the  available  capital  of  the  community ; 
be  may  work  intelligently  and  diligently,  so  as  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  his  industry ;  and  ne  may  abstain  from  adding 
to  the  number  of  claimants,  and  so  augment  the  share  of  each. 
His  fiitare  b  in  his  own  power ;  for  by  these  means,  and  by  these 
cmly,  can  it  be  determined. 

*  It  all  that  political  economy  could  do  for  the  working  classes 
(says  Mr.  Morrison)  were  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  ele- 
vating their  condition  by  attacks  upon  the  properly  or  interference 
with  the  free  action  of  other  classes,  such  a  negadve  result,  though 
very  necessary  to  be  established,  coald  not  be  a  satisfactory  resting- 
place  to  the  mind.' 

But  happily  it  does  much  more  than  this ;  it  points  out  to 
him  how  he  may  attain  all  his  righteous  and  rational  desires ; 
it  displays  them  to  him  all  within  his  reach;  it  indicates  the 
solution  of  the  great  social  problem.  It  proves  to  him  with 
irresistible  clearness,  that  all  he  needs  in  order  to  become  as 
prosperous  and  comfortable  in  his  sphere  as  the  employers  and 
merchants  whom  he  assails  and  envies  are  in  theirs,  is  that  he 
should  imitate  their  prudence,  their  abstinence,  their  sense,  their 
habit  of  always  living  within  their  income,  their  customary 

fostponement  of  marriage  till  marriage  becomes  safe  and  wise, 
t  says  to  him:  —  *Wouldst  thou  be  as  these   are  —  Kve  as 
they.' 

A  few  obvious  ooniiderations  will  show  that  this  position  is 
strictly  true,  and  not  one  iota  overstated.  In  Hbejiret  place, 
if  the  50,000,000/.,  now  annually  expended  by  the  operative 
classes  in  drink  and  tobaceoi  were  —  we  do  not  say  saved,  but — 
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spent  in  adding  to  the  comforts  of  their  home^  in  prdcaring  for 
tneir  children  a  good  education,  in  getting  their  wives  and 
sisters  instructed  in  domestic  economy  and  enabling  them  to 
stay  at  home  to  practise  it,  in  obtaining  for  themselves  an  hour 
or  two  of  daily  leisure  for  recreation  or  for  books,  —  what  a  vast, 
immediate,  and  blessed  metamorphosis  would  come  over  nearly 
every  humble  household— -a  change  amounting  in  itself  to  a 
complete  social  revolution.  No  one  can  deny  this:  no  one 
conversant  with  facts  will  doubt  it  for  a  moment.  In  the 
second  place,  suppose  that  only  half  this  sum  were  saved  —  ac- 
cumulated for  fiiture  use  —  as  it  is  notorious  that  it  easily  and 
advantageously  might  be  (not  by  any  sacrifice  of  comfort,  but 
by  simple  abstinence  from  impairing  their  health  and  lowering 
their  character  by  intemperance),  the  hoarded  capital  of  the 
working  classes  would  in  ten  years  amount  to  250,000,000/., 
even  allowing  them  to  spend  every  year  the  interest  of  their 
previous  savings.     *  Now  a  capital  of  this  amount  would  be  suffix 

*  dent  to  effect  the  universal  substitution  of  co-operative  associations 

*  of  working  men  for  the  existing  system  of  employers  and  employed^ 
^  to  make  the  working  population  their  own  masters  and  managers^ 

*  and  thus  to  set  at  rest  all  questions  about  the  rights  of  labour  and 

*  capital  for  ever.^  Whether  this  would  be  the  wisest  mode  of 
applying  their  capital  is  another  question :  it  is  enough  to  show 
how  entirely  their  own  objects  are  within  their  own  power,  if 
they  will  only  take  the  right  way  to  reach  them.  Lastly^  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  effect  (combined  with,  or  independent 
of  such  an  augmentation  of  the  labour-fund  as  we  have  just 
supposed  and  shown  to  be  feasible)  of  such  a  reduction  of  num* 
hers  as  would  result  from  the  establishment  among  the  poor  of 
the  same  views  with  r^ard  to  marriage  as  prevail  among  the  easy 
and  the  rich.  If  every  workman  did  what  every  tradesman, 
merchant,  gentieman,  and  younger  branch  of  the  aristocracy  does 
now  —  postpone  marriage  till  he  has  saved  enough  for  the 
wedding  outlay,  and  till  he  sees  a  clear  prospect  of  being  able 
to  support  a  family  according  to  his  own  standard  of  decency 
and  comfort,  —  in  a  single  generation  the  operative  classes  would 
be  able  to  command  the  very  highest  rate  of  remuneration  which 
the  productiveness  of  industry  could  afford  them.  They  would 
have  the  control  of  the  labour  market,  and  nobody  could  gainsay 
them.  Whereas  at  present  it  is  notorious  that  the  poorest  and 
least  provident  are  always  the  first  to  marry,  and  the  quickest 
to  mmtiply ;  that  the  agricultural  peasant  marries  earlier  than 
the  artisan*,  the  artisan  than  the  tradesman,  the  tradesman  than 
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the  noble  or  gendeman.  The  self-denial  involved  in  the  volun- 
tary postponement  of  marriage  is  no  doubt  great ;  but  it  is  the 
price  which  nature  hoe  fixed  for  the  object  desired  ;  it  is  the  con- 
ation of  the  blessing;  it  is  the  price  wUch  every  other, class 
has  to  pay  —  the  condition  which  every  other  class  has  to  fulfil : 
and  why  should  the  workman  only  be  exempted  from  the  com- 
mon lot  —  be  exonerated  from  the  exercise  of  those  virtues 
which  are  imperative  upon  all  other  ranks?  Nay^  in  his  case 
the  self-restraint  now  needed  is  less  than  in  the  case  of  his 
aoperiorsy  for  emigration  has  opened  a  new  resource  which 
removes  nearly  all  the  hai*dship  of  the  demanded  effort.  If^ 
when  he  has  laid  by  a  sum  sufficient  for  his  wedding  outfit,  he 
sees  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintun  a  family  at  home,  the 
same  sum  will  carry  him  to  the  new  world,  where  industry  and 
prudence  will  always  secure  him  a  sustenance  and  a  future. 
Therefore  we  are  amply  warranted  in  saying  that  the  working 
elaoseo  of  this  country  —  the  operative  portion  of  them  at  least 
— have  their  fisite  in  their  own  hands ;  uiey  command  their  own 
condition ;  they  make  their  own  bed ;  and  all  their  complaints 
and  demands  when  rigidly  analysed  resolve  themselves  into  a 
claim  to  have  their  object  given  them  instead  of  paying  for  it,  — 
to  obtain  it  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  in  spite  of 
eooQomio  laws,  which  are  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  truth,  there  never  was  a  time  so  favourable,  in  all  its  con- 
ditions, for  turning  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  annals  of  an  old 
community.  All  ^e  material  difficulties  in  the  way  of  inau- 
gurating a  happier  <Nrder  of  things  are  removed,  or  in  the  course 
of  being  so;  only  mental  and  moral  obstacles  remain.  The 
combined  ^ects  of  the  Irish  fitmine,  extensive  emigration, 
and  free  trade,  have  solved  the  problem  which  a  few  years 
ago  seemed  insoluble -*  if  only  we  will  accept  the  solution. 
The  labour-market  is  no  longer  over^crowded.  The  supply  no 
longer  exceeds  the  demand.  In  every  branch  of  industry,  from 
agriculture  to  domestic  service,  the  consequences  have  been  felt. 
The  average  wages  of  every  sort  of  labour  have  risen.  The 
average  price  of  every  article  of  consumption  has  fallen.  The 
cost  of  living  is  no  longer  high.  The  means  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood  are  no  longer  difficult.  Masters  and  employers  no 
longer  dictate  terms ;  they  are  often  compelled  to  accept  them. 
In  place  of  a  regular  influx  of  labourers  from  Ireland  to  flood 
our  western  counties,  and  reduce  both  the  remuneration  of 

which  we  gather  that  in  the  manufacturing  districts  about  10  per 
cent,  of  persons  married  are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  in 
the  agricultural  about  14  per  cent. 
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labour  and  the  ftandard  of  comforts  and  of  character,  thwe  is 
the  reverse  operation  of  an  actaal  eflSux — though  as  yet  a 
tentative  and  scantj  one — towards  the  sister  country.  In  place 
of  an  inadequate  demand  for  manuiacturin^  productions,  and  an 
inadequate  supply  of  the  foreign  articles  oi  food  they  purchase, 
we  have  seen  our  exports  double  in  fifteen  years,  and  the  daily 
consumption  of  our  woridng  classes  increase  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent or  paralleL  Every  one  now  may  have  ample  employo 
ment,  ample  wages,  ample  food.  Emigration,  stimulated  partly 
b^  the  fearful  visitation  of  1846  and  1847,  partly  by  the  timely 
discovery  of  Australian  gold,  has  done  and  is  doing  wonders. 
It  has  done  for  the  working  classes  what  they  had  not  resolution 
to  do  for  themselves  —  reduced  their  numbers  below  the  demand 
for  them.  It  has  given  them  the  f\iture  command  of  the  labour 
market,  if  only  they  will  abstain  from  too  rapidly  filling  up  the 
hiatus  it  has  made.  We  cannot  yet  estimate  the  full  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  numerical  strength  of  our  population  by  this 
unexampled  exodus,  partly  because  we  have  no  register  of  births 
and  deaths  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  partly  because  it  is  too 
early  to  discover  its  operation  on  the  relative  fertility  of  marrii^es 
in  this  country ;  but  we  know  that  the  effect  must  be  greater 
thsm  mere  returns  of  emigrants  can  show,  because  these  consist 
mainly  of  young  married  or  marriageable  peo^e,  on  whom  we 
depend  for  the  increase  of  our  population.  Probably  we  are 
within  the  marie  when  we  assume  that  the  numbers  in  the  whole 
kingdom  are  rather  on  the  decline  than  otherwise.*     The  work- 

*  We  may  assume  that  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  Scot- 
land is  about  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  England.  In  Ireland,  allowing 
for  greater  mortality,  and  for  the  fact  of  the  enonnoos  emigralioB, 
ooDsisting  chiefly  of  the  young  married  or  marriageable,  we  believe 
there  to  be  no  excess  at  ail.  On  this  assumption,  ti^e  ipcrease  of  the 
population,  by  natural  means,  in  the  ten  years  ending  1852,  will  have 
been  2,123,016,  and  its  decrease  bv  emigration  2,132,686,  leaving  a 
balance  of  diminution  of  9,670.  In  the  last  four  years,  however 
(1849 — 1852),  the  account  would  stand  thus: 

Emigration  -  -      1,285,077 

Natural  increase     -  •       981,777 

Actual  diminution        -       353,800 

Even  in  England  and  Wales,  where  the  emigration  has  been  so 
much  less  than  in  Ireland,  the  average  fecunmty  of  marriage  has 
fallen  off. 

Thus,  from  1841—1844,  the  ratio  of  births  to 
marriages  was  .  •  •  •    4«22   to  one. 

From  1845—1848  ....    8*94       — 
1849—1852-  .  .  -    a-975      — 

1853.      ....    7.33       — 
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ing  dttBes  have  now,  therefore,  before  them  such  an  opportunity' 
as  is  seldom  afforded  twice  in  the  lifSotime  of  a  nation ;  the 
labour  fond  has  been  enormously  augmented;  the  claimants  on 
tkat  fimd  have  been  enormously  reduced:  to  nmther  result 
have  the  operatiyes  contributed  much  either  by  their  frugality, 
prudence,  or  self-restraint;  but  the  effect  is  produced  notwith- 
standing, and  stands  there  ready  for  them  to  take  advantage  of 
if  they  are  wise  enough.  Will  they  do  so  ?  So  {ax,  it  must  be 
avowed,  mpearanoes  are  not  promising.  We  know  simply  that 
wages  ana  consumption  have  greatly  increased ;  that  savings 
have  be^i  foolishly  wasted,  and  productive  powers  been  suffered 
to  lie  idle ;  that  extra  prosperity  has  led  rather  to  extra  indul- 
gence than  to  extra  economy ;  and  that  marriages  in  the  last  six 
years  have  increased  17  percent*,  and  births  nearly  16  per  cent. 
The  dii^ter  in  which  Mr.  Morrison  developes  his  view  of  the 
ideal  condition  of  the  working  class,  and  shows  how  completely 
that  ideal  lies  within  the  reach  of  possible  realisation,  is  very 
interesting,  to  some  extent  new,  and  in  our  opinion  quite  sound. 
Casting  aside,  as  childidi  and  exploded,  all  communistic  dreams 
of  the  reorganisation  of  society  and  the  redistribution  of  its 
wealth ;  proving  that  the  conditicm  of  men  working  ^  on  their 
'  own  account,'  whether  as  peasant  proprietors  or  as  .manufao^ 
taring  producers,  is  by  no  means  the  Imppiest  conceivable ;  he 
ocpounds  in  a  few  clear  paragraphs  how  independence,  property, 
comfort^  leisure,  and  mental  cultivation  are  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  will  take  the  due  means  for  their  attainment.  If  the 
ruling  and  gniding  classes  do  their  part  (which  we  believe  most 
of  them  sincerely  desire  to  do)  in  bestowing  on  the  poor  a  really 
serviceable  educatipn,  which  shall  include  not  merely  the  rudi- 
ments of  book  learning,  and  instruction  in  the  moral  law  and  its 
religious  sanctions,  but  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  whether 
economical  or  physiological,  which  govern  their  material  well- 
being;  and  in  removing  all  artificial  restriction  upon  the  most 
productive  employment  of  their  industry^  and  the  most  profit- 
able investment  of  their  earnings,-— the  working  classes  may  do 
the  rest  themselves.  By  saving  those  surplus  earnings  which 
they  now  waste  in  drink,  they  will  not  only  become  capitalists 
tbraiselves,  but  will  add  to  uiat  fund  which  is  ever  accumu- 
lating for  the  utilisation  and  remuneration  of  labour.  By  post- 
poning marriage  and  multiplication  (or  carrying  it  on  out  of  the 
country)  they  will  reduce  tne  numbers  among  whom  this  labour- 
fund  has  to  be  divided,  so  as  to  secure  a  larger  amount  as  the 
individoal  diare  of  eadi.  By  the  two  operations  combined  they 
will  raise  the  rate  of  wages  to  its  maximum  and  reduce  the  rate 
of  interest  and  profit  to  its  minimum.     Their  position  would 
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thus  become  not  only  better  positively,  but  better  in  proportioa 
to  that  of  the  employing:  classes ;  and  the  social  inequalities  so 
much  complained  of  would  be  diminished  by  a  double  operadon. 
At  the  same  time,  improved  habits  and  improved  education 
would  elevate  their  condition  and  increase  their  comforts  in 
another  way :  it  would  enable  them  to  lay  out  their  earnings  to 
greater  advantage  —  to  make  them  go  inrther#  At  present,  as 
is  well  known,  tiie  retail  profit  paid  to  dealers  by  the  poor  hx 
exceeds  that  paid  by  the  middle  classes,  because  they  buy  less  at 
a  time,  and  buy  from  small  shopkeepers  whose  percentage  of 
profit  is  often  enormous  to  repay  them,  both  for  a  scanty  busi- 
ness and  risky  customers.  Mr.  Morrison  estimates  that  by 
carrying  skill  and  management  in  this  point  to  its  maximum, 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  working  man's  income  might  be  saved. 
These  advantages  gained,  the  operatives  have  their  choice 
whether  to  employ  them  in  adding  to  thei|^  accumulations,  in 
augmenting  their  enjoyments,  or  in  reducing  the  duration  and 
intensity  of  their  labour — whether  to  employ  them  in  the  pur- 
chase of  wealthy  of  luxury,  or  of  leisure.  In  any  case  they 
have  attained  their  end ;  and  if,  as  might  be  hoped,  they  made 
the  wiser  and  nobler  choice,  and  selected  the  latter  blessing,  they 
might  surinount  the  only  remaining  barrier,  the  only  essential 
di&rence,  between  themselves  and  those  above  them  in  the  social 
scale  —  viz.  superiority  of  education  and  refinement.  There  is 
nothing  in  bodily  labour,  when  moderate  in  hours  and  in  severity, 
incompatible  either  with  polished  manners  or  with  intellectual 
culture ;  while  to  health  and  happiness  it  is  unquestionably  fa- 
vourable ;  —  and  when  once  working  men  are  possessed  of  ample 
earnings,  hoarded  capital,  mental  cultivation  .and  refined  beha- 
viour, they  will  be  the  equals  of  their  employers  in  social  as  in 
political  position,  and  will  have  notliing  further  to  envy  or  to 
desire. 

These  glorious  visions,  this  bright  ideal,  it  lies  with  them,  and 
them  alone,  to  realise,  by  abjuring  all  misleading  paths  and  stea- 
dily treading  in  the  right  one.  One  only  condition  of  success 
*  can  they  with  a  shadow  of  plausibility  deem  a  hard  one — ^habitual 
restraint  on  marriage  and  multiplication.  The  following  o(m- 
siderations,  however,  should  sufiice  to  remove  their  impression  of 
ito  severity,  and  to  make  it  seem  just  and  easy,  if  not  absolutely 
welcome.  It  is  the  condition  to  which  their  superiors  are  sub- 
jected, and  by  virtue  of  which  they  have  attained  and  preserve 
their  superiority.  It  may  be  greatiy  mitigated  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  that  frugality,  moderation  in  desire,  and  skill  in  making 
small  means  go  far,  which  even  now  enables  some  persons  to 
marry  prudently  upon  100/.  a-year,  while  to  others  marriage  on 
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three  times  that  income  would  be  a  Gj^uestionable  step.  And  it 
may  be  evaded  almost  or  altogether  hj  removing  to  those  thirsty 
countries  where  children  are  a  blessing  and  a  wealth  in  place  of 
being  an  anxiety  and  a  burden.  And  as  soon  as  the  annual 
emigration  has  reached  a  certain  limit,  all  restrictions  upon  the 
marriage  of  those  who  remain  may  be  safely  withdrawn  or  greatly 
relaxed.  As  to  what  may  occur  when  the  demand  of  America 
and  of  our  colonies  for  labourers  is  satiated,  and  they  become  as 
full  as  we  are*  and  can  no  longer  drain  off  our  annual  increase, 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  inquire.  That  day  is  far  dis- 
tant ;  and  when  it  shall  arrive  it  will  probably  bring  with  it  the 
counterbalancing  salvation  of  that  secondary  law  of  population 
—  as  yet  barely  recognised  and  scantily  operative  —  in  virtue 
of  which  fecundity  diminishes  as  comfort,  luxury,  abundant 
nourishment,  and  plethoric  health  increase. 

The  possibility  of  solving  the  political  problem  connected 
with  the  working  classes  depends  on  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  social  one.  The  latter  successfully  disposed  of,  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  former  ceases  to  be  difficult  or  formidable. 
Still  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  face  it,  to  understand  it^ 
and  to  prepare  for  it  in  time.  Its  conditions  here  are  mate- 
rially different  from  those  which  obtain  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  New  World ;  from  those  which  have  obtained  in  an  ▼ 
other  period  of  the  world's  history.  In  most  if  not  in  all 
European  states,  constitutional  government — the  supremacy  of 
the  easy  and  aristocratio  classes— seems  to  be  declining  or 
extinct.  Those  nations  lie  between  two  antagonistic  dangers, 
unlhnited  despotism  and  unlimited  democracy ;  sometimes  they 
are  menaced  with  a  greater  peril  than  either,  viz.,  the  union  of 
the  two.  Their  danger,  too,  is  imminent  and  immediate ;  ours, 
as  yet,  is  only  distant  and  contingent.  Still  it  is  obvious  that 
our  tendency  is  towards  a  larger  and  larger  infusion  of  the  de- 
mocratic element  into  our  constitution,  towards  an  extension  of 
the  political  power  of  the  masses,  towards  a  diminished  and 
perpetually  diminishing  preponderance  of  the  influence  of  the 
middle  and  upper  ranks  of  the  community.  It  is  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  time.  It  may  be  years,  it  may  be  generations,  it  may 
be,  perhaps,  centuries  before  the  working  classes  of  the  nation 
have  attained  to  equal  political  privileges,  and,  therefore,  to  a 
numerical  majority  of  votes,  and,  therefore,  to  political  supre- 
macy ;  but  every  movement  is  in  this  direction,  and  every  step 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  goal.  If  it  should  be  reached  soon,  or 
before  vast  social  changes  have  taken  place,  this  country  will 
present  a  spectacle  of  which,  hitherto,  the  world  has  seen  no 
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example;  <^  a  natioQ  whose  goTerament  is  in  the  hand*  ta 
under  the  control  of  the  receiven  of  weekly  wages ;  of  a  nation 
BurposBing  all  others  in  the  number  and  wMlth  of  its  ca^talists, 
jet,  in  which  those  capitoliits  are  ia  a  position  of  politioal  sub- 
jection and  virtual  disfraaohieement.  In  the  demoorades  of 
antiquity  the  working  men  were  sIsTes  and  had  no  participation 
in  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  republics  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  republice  of  nobles>  merchant^  and  buighers  only.  Tbe 
continental  republics  now  are  republioa  of  peasant  proprietors. 
Tbe  great  American  democracy,  to  say  nothing  of  its  idaves,  is 
a  republic  of  capitalists,  or  of  operatives  who  are  eanly  able  to 
become  so,  and  are  verging  towards  that  oonaumtnatioo.  In  all 
these  States  universal  suffrage,  or  that  which  is  called  aoch,  may 
be  pmaticable  and  safe.  Universal  sufirage  in  England  would 
the  supremacy  of  day-labourers.  On  the  peril  of  such  m  po«- 
tion,  it  IB  BnperfluouB  to  enlarge;  of  the  use  that  woi^ing  men 
would  moke  of  th^r  supremacy,  if  it  found  tbem  in  tbair  pre- 
sent state  of  feeling  and  enlightenment,  we  have  had  many  in- 
dications:—  the  solution  of  the  problem  liea  obviously  in  the 
combination  of  two  endeavours  —  we  must  alter  that  state  as 
soon  and  as  completely  as  we  can,  and  we  must  postpone  their 
political  supremacy  till  such  alteration  is  efiected. 

The  means  by  which  this  double  purpose  is  to  be  achieved 
are  neither  difficult  nor  recondite.  We  must  disseminate  among 
them,  by  every  contrivance  in  our  power,  those  sound  views  on 
the  relation  between  capital  and  labour,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  Mr.  Morrison's  *  Essay '  to  inculcate.  Let  the  simple  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  be  an  indispensable  portion  of  that 
popular  education  which  is  every  day  extending  and  improving. 
'  Instil  into  them  a  knowledge  of  the  real  laws  on  which  their 

<  condition  depends.  Let  them  clearly  apprehend  that  the  in- 
>  crease  of  capital  is  necessarily  the  increase  of  the  fund  to  be 
'  distributed  aa  wages,  and  that  its  decay  is  necessarily  the  dimi- 
'  nution  of  that  fund.  Let  them  understand  that  capitalists  can- 
'  not,  if  they  would,  depress  the  aggr^ate  remuneration  of 
'  labour  below  the  amount  of  the  capital  available  for  that  puis 

<  pose ;  that  the  working  classes  cannot,  if  all  the  powen  of 
'  rinvf^miDRnt  wei*  at  their  disposal,  permanentiy  elevate  that 

re  the  satne  limit.'  Such  instruction  is  not 
for  them;  it  is  of  all  kinds  the  moat  aoitaUe 

■aiy.     Considering  their  present  temper  and 

iir  future  power,  it  is  for  more  important, 
hap[uness  and  the  well-bdw  and  peace  of 

■t  tiie  rising  generation  should  be  made  to 
^ves  them  high  wages,  wh^  would  make 
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'  tbttr  wages  low^  and  what  would  prevent  them  from  getting 
^  any  wagea  at  alli  than  that  they  should  be  able  to  pafls  the 
*  moet  aatis&ctory  examination  in  geography  or  astronomy.' 
Soienoe  is  to  them  of  far  more  consequence  th^n  literature,  and 
no  eoieDce  is  so  essential  as  that  which  bears  upon  their  home 
interests  and  their  duly  life* 

We  must  next  do  all  that  exhortation,  encouragement,  and 
legislative  facilities  can  do  to  promote  among  them  those  habits 
c^  aooomulation  which  will  end  in  their  becoming  capitalists 
themselves,  and  thus  attaining  to  sympathy  of  interests  and 
community  of  views  with  those  that  are.  The  man  who  has 
100i!i  laid  by  has  far  more  unison  of  feeling  in  political  and  so- 
matters  with  the  possessor  of  thousands  than  with  the  pos- 
of  nothing ;  he  has  more  in  common  with  the  millionaire 
than  with  the  pauper*  And,  as  we  showed  a  few  pages  back, 
with  sound  views,  with  established  temperance,  with  habits  of 
prudence  and  economy^  with  the  accumulation  of  small  capitals, 
will  come  leisure ;  with  leisure  will  come  higher  aspirations  and 
better  tastes,  and  the  means  of  satisfying  both ;  and  intellectual 
cultivation  and  social  reiSnement  will  follow  in  their  train. 
When  this  happy  consummation  is  reached,  no  danger  need  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  extension  of  political  power  to  such 
men  as  the  working  classes  will  then  consist  of,  even  though 
they  still  remain,  for  the  most  part,  labourers  for  hire. 

To  grant  political  power  only  to  such  among  them  as  have 
attained  this  fit  condition  —  to  extend  it  ffradually,  and  only  as 
this  condition  is  approached,  to  withhold  it  from  the  great  mass 
till  this  condition  has  become  general  or  universal,  *—  two  pos- 
tulates alone  are  needed.  Firsts  That  no  party  in  the  State  shall 
be  so  shortsighted,  factious,  and  immoral  as  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  popular  discontent,  or  to  propose  a  laige  exten- 
mon  of  the  electoral  suffirage  to  the  masses  in  order  to  defeat  or 
supplant  their  rivals ;  and  secondly ^  that  every  party  in  its  turn 
of  power,  and  all  parties  combined,  shall  conscientiously  and 
diligently  use  that  legislative  supremacy  which  the  Constitution 
gives  them,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  on  the  people  every 
benefit,  and  removing  from  them  every  grievance,  which  wisdom 
and  justice  can  suggest,  and  which  parliamentary  omnipotence 
can  reach.  By  such  courses  steadily  pursued — by  educating 
the  working  classes  sedulously  and  governing  them  righteously — 
we  shall  disarm  those  dangers  which  now  look  so  formidable 
in  the  distance ;  because  when  the  day  of  their  complete  political 
emancipation,  and  their  consequent  political  supremacy,  shall  have 
arrived,  they  will  have  learned  to  desire  nothing  that  Parliament 
raght  not  to  grant,  and  Parliament  will  already  have  granted  all 
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they  ought  to  desire.  They  will  have  attained  political  power 
only  to  discover  that  it  can  bestow  upon  them  no  bleanng  which 
they  do  not  already  possess^  or  cannot  already  command. 

But,  if  we  neglect  the  warnings  of  the  past,  and  make  no  pro- 
vision for  an  inevitable  and  an  obvious  future ;  if  we  continue 
to  allow  religious  dissensions  and  religious  prejudices  to  impede 
and  cripple  the  education  of  the  strengthening  and  multiplying 
masses ;  if,  either  from  bigotry  or  fear,  or  a  cowardly  truckling 
to  either,  we  exclude  from  that  education  its  most  practical  and 
imperative  elements ;  if  our  statesmen  do  not  honourably  use 
their  exclusive  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  excluded  millions^ 
and  as  honourably  abstain  from  calling  in  the  passions  and  hopes 
of  those  millions  to  further  their  own  miserable  aims,  or  to  secure 
their  own  transient  victories ;  then  assuredly  our  sin  will  be  as 
great,  and  our  punishment  as  certain,  as  will  be  those  of  the 
labouring  class  themselves,  if  they  in  their  turn  do  not  abstain 
from  seeking  unrighteous  objects  by  unsuitable  and  suicidtd 
means ;  if  they  do  not  learn  that  in  temperance,  in  economy,  in 
docility,  in  selt-restraint,  and  not  in  combinations,  strikes,  com- 
munism, or  the  charter,  they  must  seek  their  elevation  and  their 
welfare  —  their  true  dignity  and  their  real  mission. 
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T  JpoN  the  near  approach  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  European  Powersi  after  an  interval  of 
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almost  forty  years,  a  variety  of  questions,  both  of  policy  and  of 
law,  pressed  upon  tlie  consideration  of  the  Government,  in  re« 
lation  to  sublets  which  our  statesmen  and  our  jurists  had  allowed 
to  slumber  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  Whoever  will  consider  the  manifold  effects 
of  a  state  of  war  upon  the  social  relations  of  mankind  and  the 
commerdal  intercourse  of  nations,  especially  as  those  effects  have 
been  determined  by  the  legal  construction  of  belligerent  rights  in 
former  contests,  will  perceive  that  the  shock  of  armies  and  the 
conduct  of  a  campaign  are  not  the  only,  or  perhaps  the  most 
important,  consequences  of  a  rupture  between  civilised  nations. 
Whilst  our  fleets  are  equipped  for  foreign  seas,  andi  our  troops 
sent  forth  for  foreign  service,  with  that  energy  which  the  active 
operations  of  war  demand,  a  change  of  almost  equal  mamiitude 
tak^  place  in  many  of  the  internal  duties  of  the  State  and  of  the 
community*  The  national  finances  are  no  longer  regulated  with 
strict  economy,  but  a  lavish  though  inevitable  expenditure  dis- 
sipates in  a  few  months  the  savings  of  former  years,  and  the 
hope  of  further  reductions  in  taxation.  The  laws  of  trade  are 
to  a  certain  extent  suspended,  and  every  national  interest  becomes 
subordinate  to  the  one  paramount  object  of  distressing  and 
weakening  the  enemy.  In  the  present  instance,  our  commercial 
relations  with  the  Russian  Empire,  which  have  been  carried  on 
almost  uninterruptedly  for  three  centuries,  are  suddenly  stopped. 
The  advances  of  capital,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  six  or  seven 
millions  sterling  from  this  country,  by  which  the  raw  produce 
of  Russia  is  habitually  purchased  and  paid  for,  before  the  opening 
of  the  season  for  Northern  navigation,  were  already  checked  last 
year  by  the  menacing  aspect  of  affairs.  The  prices  of  the  staple 
articles  of  the  Russia  trade  rose  in  proportion.  The  ships  and 
seamen  employed  in  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea  trades,  in  former 
years,  found  their  occupation  gone.  Had  the  laws  of  war  been 
applied  in  all  their  rigour,  in  endeavouring  to  cut  oft'  the  trade 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  we  must  have  imposed  on  ourselves,  our 
own  merchants  and  our  own  revenue,  privations  and  burdens 
not  much  inferior  to  those  we  are  seeking  to  inflict  on  the 
enemy.  But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  full  rigour  and 
extent  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  how  far  ai*e  the  rules  established 
by  the  British  Maritime  Courts  in  the  last  war  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  transformed  and  enlightened  as  it  is 
by  nearly  half  a  century  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress? 
Everything  else  is  changed.  The  objects  of  Government  are 
become  more  popular.  The  doctrines  which  regulate  our  com- 
mercial policy  are  totally  inverted.  Mechanical  ingenuity  has 
rendered  many  of  the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  former  times 
VOL.  a    NO.  cciii.  o 
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physically  impracticable,  since  railroads  and  electric  telegraphs 
cannot  be  placed  under  the  laws  of  blockade.  Nation  is  united 
to  nation  by  a  thousand  ties  of  interest  and  intimacy  never  known 
before :  and  it  may  be  presumed  that,  if  the  sagacity  of  our 
statesmen,  the  discussions  of  Parliament  and  of  the  press,  or  a 
more  enlightened  sense  of  public  interest,  had  been  directed  to 
the  theory  of  our  advantage  in  war  as  keenly  as  they  have  been 
applied  to  promote  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  peace,  the 
belligerent  rights  and  laws  of  England  would  not  have  remained 
stationary  in  1854,  at  the  point  they  had  reached  in  1814.  It 
has  been  the  fate — we  may  venture,  with  reference  to  many  of 
the  eminent  men  who  have  shared  in  former  times  in  the  labours 
of  these  pages,  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  glory  —  of  this 
Journal  to  anticipate,  by  force  of  argument,  most  of  those  poli-, 
tical  and  social  reforms  which  have  reflected  honour  on  this  age, 
and  have  now  long  since  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
of  the  nation,  and  of  mankind.  Amongst  the  questions  dis- 
cussed by  our  founders  we  look  back  with  pride  to  the  hu- 
mane and  judicious  policy  which  it  was  their  desire  to  see  more 
extensively  applied  in  mitigation  of  the  laws  of  war.  One  emi- 
nent and  learned  colleague  of  Jeffrey  and  of  Macintosh  still  sur- 
vives, whose  first  exploit  was  the  revocation  of  th^  memorable 
Orders  in  Council  of  1807  and  1809,  which  was  accomplished 
in  1812  mainly  by  the  eloquence  and  perseverance  of  Lord 
Brougham.  If  on  the  present  occasion  no  such  contest  is  likely 
to  be  renewed,  it  is  because  the  Government  has  anticipated  at 
the  outset  of  this  war,  the  just  and  irresistible  demands  that 
could  be  addressed  to  it  by  neutrals  abroad,  or  by  the  com- 
munity at  home,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  shown 
an  earnest  and  intelligent  desire  to  adapt  the  exercise  of  our 
belligerent  rights  to  the  present  condition  of  the  world. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  show,  in  explaining  the  course  and 
effect  of  these  measures  of  the  Governments  of  England  and 
France,  the  extent  of  the  changes  which  have  thus  been  intro- 
duced into  our  maritime  law,  and  to  point  out  the  advantages 
which  those  changes  are  calculated  to  procure  to  British  in- 
terests. But  we  may  at  once  observe  that,  in  the  present  con- 
juncture of  affairs,  there  were  other  causes  which  powerfully 
contributed  to  urge  upon  the  British  Government  the  imme- 
diate settlement  of  these  questions  on  the  most  liberal  basis. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Crusades  we  found  ourselves  en- 
tering upon  a  war  in  close  alliance  with  France,  a  State  which 
had  adopted  as  long  ago  as  1778  the  principles  of  a  liberal 
policy  to  the  neutral  flag ;  and  we  had  the  greatest  possible 
interest  in   waiving  all   controversy  on  these   disputed   sub- 
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jectS;  not  only  with  our  allies,  but  with  all  the  neutral  Powers. 
The  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  North,  in  de- 
fence of  certain  propositions  of  maritime  independence,  were 
precisely  those  which  Bussia  herself  had  used  on  two  occasions^ 
in  1780  and  1800,  to  form  a  league  of  neutral  States  against 
this  country.  And,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  the  effect 
of  pledging  ourselves  to  maintain,  to  their  full  extent,  the  rules 
formerly  enforced  by  our  cruisers  and  our  courts  of  maritime 
jurisdiction,  must  have  been  to  ally  the  Russian  Government  to 
several  of  the  Maritime  Powers  on  questions  arising  out  of  the 
exercise  of  belligerent  rights,  and  to  alienate  from  ourselves 
eeveral  of  those  Powers  whose  sympathy  and  co-operation  is  one 
of  the  chief  elements  in  our  present  advantageous  position. 

Another  reason  of  a  local  and  peculiar  nature  furnished  an 
additional  motive  to  the  adoption  of  these  concessions^  at  least 
in  the  temporary  and  exceptional  form  in  which  they  have  been 
made.  The  sea  coasts  of  the  Bussian  Empire  offer  peculiar 
iBcilities  to  blockade.  The  ports  of  Bussia  may  be  easily  and 
entirely  closed  against  all  trade  whatever  by  the  presence  of  an 
effective  blockading  squadron,  during  that  part  of  the  year 
when  the  navigation  is  free  from  ice.  We  know  that  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  the  empire  must  be  carried  on  during  war, 
either  by  land  or  by  some  of  the  adjacent  neutral  ports,  and 
consequently  that  Uie  attempt  to  pursue  and  capture  the 
enemy's  property  under  the  neutral  flag  would  be  superfluous 
or  abortive,  since  it  might  in  every  case,  and  with  remarkable 
fiioility,  be  transferred  to  the  neutral  agent  at  an  intermediate 
port  with  whose  dealings  the  belligerents  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere. To  these  motives  were  added  considerations  based  on 
the  views  of  commercial  policy  now  entertained  in  this  country, 
all  of  which  tend  rather  to  the  mitigation  of  the  rights  of  war 
on  the  grounds  both  of  interest  and  humanity,  than  to  the 
assertion  and  exercise  of  a  system  of  restriction  and  prohibition 
at  once  oppressive  to  neutrals,  and  inconvenient  if  not  injurious 
to  ourselves. 

Maritime  hostilities  inevitably  give  rise  to  a  conflict  of  rights 
and  a  collision  of  interests  between  two  parties,  both  of  whom 
are  entitled  in  their  respective  positions  to  be  protected  by 
law.  The  belligerent  Powers  assert  and  exercise  their  un- 
doubted right  of  attacking  the  trade  of  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  embarrass  and  weaken  him  in  his  internal  resources,  and  to 
deprive  him  of  the  supplies  he  requires  from  foreign  countries. 
The  neutral  Powers,  on  the  contrary,  continue  in  the  possession 
of  their  right  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  subject  only  to  such  re- 
strictions and  limitations  as  may  be  imposed  even  on  neutrals  by 
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the  laws  of  war.  Of  these  the  most  obvious  and  uncontested  are 
the  right  of  blockade,  the  right  of  seizure  and  confiscation  of  con- 
traband of  war  carried  to  the  enemy's  use,  and  the  right  of  search 
to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  a  ship  and  the  nature  of  her 
eargo.  But  to  these  admitted  and  universal  practices  the  law  of 
nations  as  enforced  and  established  by  tiie  highest  traditions  of 
judicial  authority,  unless  suspended  by  express  contract,  adds 
many  other  rights  of  a  more  controverted  character.  Thus  our 
own  and  the  American  Courts  have  uniformly  held  that  the  neu- 
tral flag  does  not  protect  the  property  of  the  enemy,  unless  under 
the  authority  of  treaties.  The  French  Courts  and  edicts  main- 
tained the  same  doctrine  down  to  1778,  and  although  they  have 
relinquished  it  since  the  American  war,  they  have  invariably  held 
till  the  present  time  the  converse  proposition  that  the  enemy  s 
flag  will^condemn  even  neutral  goods.  Again,  during  the  last 
century  it  was  a  doctrine  of  our  courts  that  neutral  States  had 
no  right  to  lend  the  shelter  of  their  flag  in  time  of  war  to  any 
species  of  trade  from  which  they  were  excluded  by  law  in  the 
time  of  peace.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated  'rule  of  1756,' 
which  refused  to  recognise  the  right  of  neutrals  to  carry  on 
during  war  the  trade  between  the  enemy  and  his  colonies,  that 
trade  being  forbidden  to  neutrals  in  time  of  peace  by  the  close 
system  of  prohibition,  which  obtained  at  that  period  in  the 
colonial  trade  of  all  the  European  States.  For  the  same  reason 
the  coasting  trade  of  the  enemy,  or  trade  in  transitu  from  port 
to  port  of  the  enemy's  country,  has  been  denied  to  neutrals,  be- 
cause they  are  debarred  from  it  in  time  of  peace,  and  it  was 
argued  that  if  neutrals  were  allowed  ta  engage  in  it  in  time  of 
war,  their  ordinary  rights  would  be  extended  in  order  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  the  enemy. 

The  history  of  these  questions  which  have  so  often  aggravated 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  extended  them  to  nations  unconnected 
with  the  origin  of  the  quarrel,  may  usually  be  traced  to  the 
relative  force  and  power  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  —  the 
former  constantly  endeavouring  to  exercise  their  rights  of  war  in 
the  greatest  vigour,  the  latter  to  circumscribe  them  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  In  the  last  great  war,  which  was  one  of 
unexampled  fury  and  duration,  the  cause  of  neutrals  utterly 
perished.  In  fact,  the  States  which  had  in  former  times  asserted 
the  rights  of  neutrals  with  the  greatest  consistency,  and  even 
combined  in  1780  and  1800  for  their  defence,  such  as  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Russia,  had  either  sunk  under  the  authority  of 
one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties,  or  had  engaged  as  prin- 
cipals in  the  contest.  The  United  States  alone  remained  posi- 
tively neutral,  and  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  subjected 
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drover  them  to  a  rupture  with  this  country,  and  even  enabled 
them  many  years  later  to  extort  an  indemnity  of  a  million  sterling 
froD^  France.  The  interests  of  the  neutral  States  being  thus 
destroyed,  either  by  the  all-devouring  influence  of  the  French 
Empire  on  land,  or  by  the  rigorous  application  of  British 
maritime  law  by  sea,  a  system  of  belligerent  restrictions  sprang 
up  &r  exceeding  in  severity  all  that  the  world  had  ever  before 
endured.  Indeed,  the  result,  if  not  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Kapoleon^s  continental  system,  of  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees^ 
and  of  the  British  orders  in  Council,  was  the  extinction  of  all 
neutral  trade ;  until  we  were  led  to  strain  the  law  of  nations  to 
a  paper  blockade,  and  to  enforce  the  arbitrary  rules  laid  down 
on  both  sides  by  the  confiscation  of  ships  and  cargoes  being 
neutral  property. 

It  would  be  superfluous  at  the  present  time  to  revert  to  the 
elaborate  discussions  and  the  passionate  controversies  excited 
by  these  topics  during  that  memorable  conflict,  and  we  shall 
only  allude  to  them  on  the  present  occasion  to  show  how 
widely  the  measures  taken  by  the  British  and  French  Grovern- 
ments  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  hostilities  differ 
from  the  rigorous,  and  we  may  even  say  unscrupulous,  policy 
pirsued  by  all  the  belligerents  down  to  the  close  of  the  last 
jSuropean  struggle.  The  great  authority,  the  penetrating 
sagacity,  and  the  inimitable  style  of  Lord  Stowell,  who  filled 
the  chair  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England  during 
the  whole  of  that  period,  have  served  to  vindicate  the  system  of 
law  which  he  administered,  and  even  to  palliate  acts  of  severity 
which  a  judge  of  inferior  reputation  might  have  hesitated  to 
enforce.  But  the  jurisprudence  of  international  courts  would 
fail  to  perform  its  high  duties  in  regulating  upon  legal  principles 
the  differences  of  empires,  if  it  were  not  so  guided  and  admin- 
istered as  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  progressive  age,  and  to  apply  to 
these  delicate  questions  the  more  humane  and  temperate  maxims 
which  have  happily  prevailed  in  every  other  branch  of  public 
•ffidrs.  The  judicial  duties  of  the  high  legal  officers  whose 
province  it  is  to  determine  these  questions  in  the  maritime 
courts,  are  of  a  most  peculiar  character.  They  are  not  bound 
by  written  laws,  except  in  as  far  as  they  must  carry  into  effect 
special  acts  of  State ;  but  the  authority  they  invoke  rests  on  the 
best  writers  of  a  sdence  in  which  much  is  still  disputed  and 
ill-defined.  The  law  of  nations,  as  administered  by  the  Judges 
of  Prize  in  any  particular  State,  means  the  law  of  nations  as 
interpreted  by  that  State,  in  conformity  with  the  meaning  tmd 
precedents  most  respected  by  that  nation:  but  there  is  no 
supreme  authority  to  give  uniformity  to  these  decisions,  to 
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settle  disputed  points,  or  to  give  a  universal  sanction  to  their 
decrees.  Beyond  them  lies  nothing  but  the  sense  of  justice 
and  the  science  of  law  prevalent  among  Christian  nations,  and 
their  sentences  can  only  be  reversed  by  the  public  opinion  of 
mankind  and  of  posterity.  To  that  opinion  Lord  Stowell  more 
than  once  eloquently  appealed,  and  the  veneration  in  which  his 
name  is  still  held  in  both  hemispheres,  is  the  best  proof  that  he 
administered  the  system  of  law  which  he  found  established  in 
this  country  with  an  uprightness  and  a  wisdom  which  have  not 
been  surpassed.  But  the  jurisdiction  of  these  Courts  in  le- 
galising nets  of  violence,  which*  nothing  but  the  state  of  war 
can  justify,  must  be  limited  by  the  political  necessity  of  the 
case ;  for,  as  Count  Fortalis  observed,  in  opening  the  Conseil 
des  PriseSf  *  it  is  their  province  to  do  in  peace  as  much  good 
'  as  they  can,  and  in  war  as  little  harm.' 

In  former  times  commerce  was  regarded  as  a  species  of 
unilateral  contract,  in  which  all  the  benefit  was  on  the  side  of 
the  seller  and  the  disadvantage  on  that  of  the  purchaser, 
insomuch  that  the  net  profits  of  commercial  exchange  were 
computed  upon  what  was  termed  the  balance  of  trade.  Ap- 
plyinir  the  same  fallacy  to  a  state  of  war,  the  whole  power 
of  the  country  was  exercised  to  prevent  the  enemy  iTrom 
selling  his  commodities,  by  pursuing  and  confiscating  his  pro- 
perty under  every  form,  and  even  under  the  neutral  flag. 
But  the  fact  was  less  clearly  perceived  at  that  period  thiui 
it  would  be  now  that  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  intercourse 
of  the  enemy  with  this  country  is  commensurate  to  the  loss 
accruing  to  the  interests  we  might  ourselves  have  engaged  in 
his  trade.  The  means  of  exchange  were  denied  us,  —  commer- 
cial intercourse  was  stopped,  —  in  striking  the  producers  of 
these  articles  abroad,  we  afiiicted  the  consumer  at  home, — 
the  cost  of  war  was  enormously  enhanced  by  the  increased 
prices  to  be  paid  for  every  article  of  consumption  which  fell 
under  these  restrictions,  and  when  these  articles  consisted  of  raw 
material,  the  want  of  them  might  paralyse  the  industry  of  the 
country.  The  first  question  then  to  be  determined  in  dealing 
with  this  subject  is,  whether  we  do  most  injury  to  the  enemy  or 
to  ourselves,  and  whether  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
pressure  we  may  put  upon  him  are  greater  than  the  evils  and 
inconveniences  by  which  they  are  purchased.  The  laws  of  war, 
as  applied  to  trade,  amount  to  absolute  and  universal  prohibition 
in  all  that  concerns  the  enemy  or  his  goods,  if  these  laws  are 
applied  in  all  their  rigour.  All  contracts  with  the  enemy  or 
his  subjects  are  void ;  all  commercial  intercourse  is  not  only 
suspended,  but  illegal;  the  enemy's  goods  may  be  seized  and 
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confiscated  under  all  circumstances  and  in  every  part  of  the 
world  except  on  neutral  territory.  It  has  been  laid  down  by 
some  of  our  greatest  lawyers  that  trade  with  the  enemy  is  a 
misdemeanour;  and  the  right  of  blockade  excludes  even  neutrals 
from  maritime  commerce  with  the  enemy's  ports. 

*  In  my  opinion/  said  Lord  Stowell^  in  delivering  judgment 
in  the  case  of  The  Hoop^  where  he  reviewed  the  authorities  on 
thifi  subject,  'there  exists  a  general  rule  in  the  maritime  juris- 

*  prudence  of  this  country,  by  which  all  trading  with  the  public 
'  enemv,  unless  with  the  permission  of  the  Sovereign,  is  inter- 
'  dieted.     It  is  not  a  principle  peculiar  to  the  maritime  law  of 

*  this  country  ;  it  is  laid  down  by  Bynkerschoeck  as  an  universal 

*  principle  of  law, — Ex  naturd  belli  commercia  inter  hostes  ces- 
'  sore  non  est  dubitandum.  Valin  states  it  to  have  been  the  law 
'  of  France,  whether  the  trade  was  attempted  to  be  carried  on 

*  in  national  or  in  neutral  vessels.     It  appears  from  the  case  of 

*  the  Fortuna  to  have  been  the  law  of  Spain ;  and  it  may,  I 
'  think,  without  rashness  be  affirmed  to  have  been  a  general 

*  prindple  of  law  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.'  This  rule 
has  been  enforced  even  where  strong  claims,  not  merely  of  con- 
venience, but  almost  of  necessity,  excused  it  on  behalf  of  the 
individual ;  it  has  been  enforced  where  cargoes  have  been  laden 
before  the  war,  but  where  parties  have  not  used  all  possible 
diligence  to  countermand  the  voyage  after  the  first  notice  of 
hostilities ;  and  it  has  even  been  enforced  not  only  against  the 
subjects  of  the  Crown,  but  against  its  allies  in  the  war,  on  the 
ground  that  allies  have  a  right  to  apply  a  rule  of  such  strong 
and  universal  application  to  each  other's  subjects. 

In  the  case  of  Potts  v.  Bell  (8  Term  Reports),  the  whole 
question  was  fully  argued  before  Lord  Kenyon ;  and  it  was 
contended  by  counsel,  that  trading  through  the  medium  of  a 
neutral  might  not  be  illegal,  inasmuch  as  the  goods  thus  pro- 
cured are  necessary  to  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and 
supply  us  with  the  resources  of  war.  Indeed,  as  it  would  have 
been  Xegel  to  purchase  such  a  commodity  from  a  neutral  Power 
without  any  consideration  of  the  country  from  whence  the 
neutral  originally  obtained  it,  it  is  much  more  advantageous  to 
the  subjects  of  this  country  to  import  the  commodity  directly 
in  a  neutral  bottom  from  the  country  of  its  growth.  But  these 
arguments  did  not  prevail.  Sir  John  Nicholl  (then  King's 
Advocate)  was  heard  on  the  other  side,  and  asserted  with  con- 
siderable force  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Courts  and  the 
books,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  war  for  arms  and  n  peace 
for  commerce ;  and  that  it  is  criminal  in  a  subject  to  aid  and 
comfort  the  enemy,  especially  by  trade,  which  furnishes  the 
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very  sinews  of  war  to  the  hostile  Government.  The  Court 
concurred  in  this  view,  and  it  nrny  be  considered  the  established 
law  of  this  country  in  its  civil  and  maritime  Courts,  that  all 
trade  of  a  British  subject  with  an  enemy  is  illegal,  unless  pro* 
tected  by  the  express  licence  of  the  Crown. 

Starting,  then^  from  this  absolute  prohibition  of  trade  with 
the  enemy,  when  not  authorised  by  a  special  act  of  the  Crown, 
it  devolves  upon  the  constitutional  advisers  of  the  Crown  to 
limit  the  application  of  this  principle;  and  it  is  their  duty 
strictly  to  confine  it  within  such  limits  as  appear  to  be 
necessary  for  the  public  service  and  conducive  to  the  national 
interests,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  15th 
April,  1854. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  follow  in  the  official  publication 
before  us,  the  series  of  measures  taken  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  of  these  documents  is  a  Proclamation  of  Her 
Majesty,  issued  as  early  as  the  18th  of  February,  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  military  and 
naval  stores,  and  especially  of  machinery  adapted  to,  or  capable 
of  being  adapted  to,  the  purposes  of  marine  engines.  This 
proclamation  was  put  forth  several  weeks  before  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  mea- 
sure of  purely  municipal  authority,  under  the  powers  given 
to  the  Crown  by  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act  of  1853,  and 
is  not  a  measure  resting  upon  belligerent  rights.  This  pro- 
clamation, and  the  orders  subsequently  issued  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  relation  to  it,  do  not  affeCt  the  subject  of  contraband 
of  war,  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  except  that  some  of 
the  objects  specified  in  it  are  prohibited  articles,  both  by  this 
municipal  enactment  and  by  the  general  maritime  law.  The 
object  of  the  Government  in  putting  in  force  this  prohibition 
was  to  check  the  export  of  warlike  stores  and  of  marine  ma- 
chinery, which  was  notoriously  going  on  for  the  use  of  the 
Bussian  Government.  Several  of  the  large  English  and  Scotch 
engineering  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  these  articles 
were  known  to  be  finishing  large  contracts,  on  which  con- 
siderable payments  had  already  been  made.  The  Treasury  took 
care  that  no  unnecessary  restrictions  should  be  imposed  on  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country  in  these  articles,  but  the  export  to 
Kussia  was  stopped,  bonds  were  taken  that  the  prohibited 
articles,  when  allowed  to  be  exported  at  all,  should  be  landed 
and  entered  at  an  innocent  port  of  destination;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  these  measures  the  Government  was  enabled,  on  the 
declaration  of  war,  to  seize  several  engines  destined  for  the 
Prussian  Government,     The  British  makers  are  understood  to 
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bave  behaved  with  great  openness  and  propriety,  and  their 
Avork  has  been  completed  at  the  expense  of  onr  own  Admiralty 
for  the  use  of  two  of  Her  Majesty's  fri^tes,  which  are,  we  are 
told,  to  bear  the  appropriate  names  of  the  ^  Cossack '  and  the 

*  Tartar.' 

It  was  never  intended,  however,  as  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed and  stated  by  many  persons,  and  amongst  others  by  the 
authors  of  the  *  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Maritime  Warfare ' 
(p.  258.),  that  this  prohibition  should  be  construed  into  a  fresh 
declaration  of  contraband  of  war.  It  rests  with  the  courts  of 
maritime  jurisdiction  to  determine  that  question ;  and  we  pre- 
sume that,  as  steam  machinery  has  become  an  important  element 
of  navigation  and  maritime  warfare  since  the  last  war,  the  parts 
or  materials  of  this  machinery,  when  transported  to  an  enemy's 
port,  or  for  the  use  of  the  enemy,  will  be  as  liable  to  condem- 
nation as  sail-cloth,  cordage,  or  spars  have  been  in  former  wars, 
when  not  excluded  by  treaty  with  neutrals.  The  most  critical 
test  of  contraband  of  war  is  the  destination  and  probable  appli- 
cation of  the  article.  We  have  treaties  with  Sweden,  and  one 
with  Holland  of  a  very  early  date,  determining  what  is  to  be 
considered  contraband  under  the  flag  of  those  countries.  Other 
States  nuiy  extend  or  restrict  those  articles,  for  there  is  no 
general  or  paramount  law  on  the  subject,  and  it  has  continually 
been  made  a  topic  of  negotiation  with  neutrals. 

The  power  of  the  Crown  to  declare  articles  to  be  contraband 
of  war  with  reference  to  the  defence  of  the  country  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  war,  has  been  asserted  by  high  legal  authority. 
Lord  Erskine  said,  in  his  speech  on  the  Orders  in  Council 
(8th  March,  1808),  that,  *  the  King,  having  by  his  prerogative  the 

*  power  to  promulgate  who  are  his  enemies,  b  bound  to  watch  over 
'  the  safety  of  the  State ;  he  may  therefore  make  new  declarations 

*  of  contraband,  when  articles  come  into  use  as  implements  of 

*  war  which  before  were  innocent ;  this  is  not  the  exercise  of 

*  discretion  over  contraband,  and  it  is  the  urns  bellici^  which, 
'  shifting  from  time  to  time,  make  the  law  shift  with  them.' 
Steam  machinery  and  the  articles  connected  with  it  fall  natu- 
rally into  the  new  category  of  articles  of  contraband. 

A  question  has  been  much  discussed,  whether  coaby  which  are 
destined  to  play  so  essential  a  part  in  modem  warfare,  are  to  be 
held  to  be  contraband ;  but  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to  our 
own  cruisers  to  be  able  to  take  in  coal  at  neutral  ports,  which 
they  would  not  be  able  to  do  if  coal  was  universally  regarded  as 
A  prohibited  article,  that  we  should  probably  lose  more  than  we 
can  gain  by  contending  for  the  prohibition.  Coals,  however, 
have  been  stopped  on  their  way  to  an  enemy's  port  in  the  Black 
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Sea,  though  it  appears,  from  an  answer  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  James  Graham,  that  coals  will  be  regarded 
by  our  cruisers  ns  one  of  the  articles  ancipitis  usus,  not  necea^ 
sarily  contraband,  but  liable  to  detention  under  circumstances 
that  warrant  suspicion  of  their  being  applied  to  the  military 
or  naval  uses  of  the  enemy. 

The  original  proclamation  of  the  18th  of  February  contained 
a  general  prohibition  of  the  export  of  the  articles  specified, 
which  was,  as  we  have  observed,  relaxed  prior  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  a  Minute  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  29th  of  March,  when  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  had  resumed  their  ancient  and  traditional  jurisdiction 
over  those  questions  which  concern  the  defence  of  the  country 
and  emanate  from  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  their  Lord- 
ships confined  the  application  of  the  Order  to  exports  of  the 
prohibited  articles  to  Europe  and  part  of  Asia;  and,  by  a 
further  modification,  bearing  date  the  24th  of  April,  they 
reduced  the  prohibited  articles  to  three  classes  only,  viz.  — 

Gunpowder,  saltpetre,  and  brimstone. 
Arms  and  ammunition. 

Marine  engines  and  boilers,  and   the  component  parts 
thereof. 

The  export  of  these  articles  was  prohibited  to  all  parts  of 
Europe  north  of  Dunkirk  and  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  east 
of  Malta,  without  a  special  permit  of  the  Privy  Council ;  to  all 
other  places  the  export  goes  on  with  the  sole  restriction  of  a 
bond.  The  importance  of  stopping  the  conveyance  to  Russia 
of  articles  of  machinery,  in  which  that  country  and  its  navy  are 
singularly  deficient,  may  justify  this  prohibition  for  a  time.  But 
the  facilities  the  Russians  may  have  for  obtaining  similar  articles 
from  Belgium  and  the  United  States,  if  any  of  their  ports  were 
open,  must  greatly  impair  the  effect  of  such  a  restriction ;  and 
for  this,  as  well  as  for  many  other  purposes,  it  is  upon  the 
vigilance  and  efficiency  of  the  blockade  that  the  Allied  Powers 
must  chiefly  look  for  success.  It  should  be  clearly  understood, 
that  the  order  for  the  exportation  of  the  prohibited  articles  to 
the  north  and  east  of  Europe  which  are  granted  by  the  Privy 
Council  are  merely  permits  to  authorise  the  British  customs 
officers  to  allow  these  articles  to  be  shipped.  These  orders 
do  not  operate  as  a  licence  for  the  transport  of  contraband  at 
sea,  and  are  unconnected  with  the  control  which  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  cruisers  over  vessels  laden  with  prohibited  articles. 
The  trade  in  contraband  of  war  is  free  to  all  vessels  under  a 
neutral  or  friendly  flag  as  long  as  they  are  not  obnoxious  to 
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the  suspicion  of  carrying  prohibited  articles  to  an  enemy's  port 
or  indirectly  to  the  enemy's  use.  But  where  such  a  suspicion 
exists,  no  vessels,  whether  of  our  own  or  any  neutral  flag,  can 
receive  protection ;  all  are  liable  to  be  brought  in,  and  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  can  alone  decide  on  their  guilt. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  more  important  documents  in  the 
official  collection  before  us.  On  the  28th  March,  the  day  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  made  the 
following  declaration,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Gazette  of  that 
evening,  and  appeared  at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  in  the  Moniteur :  -^ 

'  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  having  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  an 
ally,  is  desirous  of  rendering  the  war  as  little  onerous  as  possible  to 
the  Powers  with  whom  she  remains  at  peace. 

*  To  preserve  the  commerce  of  neutrals  from  all  unnecessary  ob* 
straction,  her  Majesty  is  willing,  for  the  present,  to  waive  a  part  of 
the  belligerent  rights  appertaining  to  her  by  the  law  of  nations. 

*  It  is  impossible  for  her  M^esty  to  forego  the  exercise  of  her 
right  of  seizing  articles  contraband  of  war,  and  of  preventing 
neutrals  from  bearing  the  enemy's  despatches ;  and  she  must  maintain 
the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  prevent  neutrals  from  breaking  any 
effective  blockade  which  may  be  established  with  an  adequate  force 
against  the  enemy's  forts,  harbours,  or  coasts. 

^  But  her  Majesty  will  waive  the  right  of  seizing  enemy's  pro- 
perty laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be  contraband  of  war. 

*  It  is  not  her  Majesty's  intention  to  claim  the  confiscation  of 
neutral  property,  not  being  contraband  of  war,  found  on  board 
enemy's  ships ;  and  Her  Majesty  further  declares,  that  being  anxious 
to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  evils  of  war,  and  to  restrict  its 
operations  to  the  regularly  organised  forces  of  the  country,  it  is  not 
her  present  intention  to  issue  Letters  of  Marque  for  the  commission- 
ing of  privateers. 

'  Westmmster,  March  28.  1854.' 

Some  exception  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  the  form  of  this 
document,  which  is  that  of  a  State  Paper  or  Notification,  rather 
than  a  specific  Order  of  the  Crown  binding  on  the  Courts.  It 
expressed,  however,  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty,  and  an  Order 
in  Council,  passed  in  the  usual  form  on  the  15th  April,  gave  to 
these  intentions  a  more  precise  form  and  binding  autnority ;  and 
the  Declaration  now  claims  our  notice  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  extensive  concessions  yet  made  to  the  liberal 
opinions  and  growing  interests  of  this  age. 

It  limits  in  fact  tne  belligerent  rights  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Crown  at  present  in  this  war,  in  as  far  as  they  concern  neutrals, 
to  two  points : — 
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1.  The  seizure  of  articles  ooDtraband  of  war,  including 
despatches,  or  persons  in  the  naval  or  military  service 
of  the  enemy ; 

2.  The  maintenance  of  an  effective  blockade  established 
by  an  adequate  force  against  the  enemy's  forts,  har- 
bours, and  coasts. 

The  first  of  these  rights  of  course  implies  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  search  for  contraband  of  war  or  despatches,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  warrant  reasonable  suspicion  after  the  nation- 
ality of  the  vessel  has  been  ascertained  from  her  papers. 

The  second  of  these  rights  implies  the  condemnation  of  neu- 
tral ships  for  the  offence  of  breaking  blockade,  after  it  has  been 
duly  notified  and  effectively  established. 

Having  laid  down  these  positive  rights,  the  belligerent  Powers 
expressly  announce  that  they  will  waive  the  right  of  seizing 
enemies'  property  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be  contra- 
band of  war ;  and  that  they  will  not  claim  the  confiscation  of 
neutral  property,  not  being  contraband  of  war,  found  on  board 
enemies'  ships.  In  other  words  the  British  Government  con- 
sents to   act  upon   this  occasion  on  the  principle,  that   'the 

*  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  merchandise,'  or  that  *  free 

*  bottoms  make  free  goods : '  whilst  the  French  Government 
consents  to  abandon  the  converse  proposition,  not  inseparably 
connected  with  it,  but  constantly  maintained  by  France  in 
former  wars,  that '  the  enemy's  flag  condemns  neutrid  goods.'  So 
that  on  both  sides,  and  under  both  the  opposite  systems  of 
Maritime  Law  which  have  for  centuries  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
juridical  argument  and  of  naval  warfare,  a  concession  has  been 
made  favourable  to  the  claims  of  neutrals  and  the  general  in- 
terests of  trade.  And  this  concession  has  been  made  by  the  two 
greatest  Maritime  Powers  of  the  world,  at  a  moment  when  their 
union  rendered  them  the  absolute  sovereigns  of  all  seas — com- 
pelled to  no  surrender  of  their  principles,  but  ready  of  their  own 
free  will  to  take  those  measures  which  they  conceive  to  be  most 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  humanity. 

These  great  concessions,  however,  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
series  of  changes  to  which  we  are  adverting.  As  we  have 
already  observed,  one  of  the  questions  most  keenly  disputed 
during  the  last  century,  was  the  right  of  belligerents  to  stop 
neutrals  in  transitu^  when  on  the  coasting  or  colonial  trade, 
imder  what  was  termed  the  'rule  of  1756,'  which  held  that 
neutrals  were  not  to  claim  or  exercise  in  war  any  rights  they 
did  not  possess  in  peace,  inasmuch  as  they  obtained  such  rights 
for  the  benefit  of  the  enemy  rather  than  for  their  own.     This 
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beUigerent  intetference  l9»  bowever,  tacitly  abandoned,  and  the 
first  proposition  of  the  Empress  Catherine's  Declaration  thereby 
admitted.  It  was,  however,  contended  by  Lord  Grenville  in 
1801,  that  the  Third  Article  of  the  Treaty  with  Russia  of  that 
year  had  already  opened  the  coasting  trade  to  neutrals,  and  this 
restriction  has  more  than  once  been  abandoned  and  reasserted. 
In  the  case  of  Russia,  as  she  has  no  colonies,  the  rule  of  1756  is 
inapplicable :  and,  indeed,  since  the  colonial  trade  of  England  and 
Spain  has  become  free,  the  theory  on  which  that  restriction  was 
based,  falls  to  the  ground.  It  is  needless  to  revert  to  the  other 
points  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780, — 
such  as  the  actual  effective  character  of  blockades,  making  it 
dangerous  to  enter  the  blockaded  port, — which  was  alr^dy 
acknowledged  to  be  the  Law  of  Nations  ;  and  the  vexed  question 
of  convoys  may  be  allowed  to  rest  in  a  contest  with  a  Power 
from  whose  cruisers  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  course  of 
events  has  now  brought  us  to  adopt  the  most  liberal  principles 
ever  advanced  by  Catherine  II.  or  the  Baltic  Confederacy,  and, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  a  great  deal  more  ;  but  it  is  remark- 
able that  a  war  with  Russia  should  have  been  the  occasion  of  a 
change  in  our  maritime  policy,  on  the  very  topics  on  which  we 
have  twice  been  warmly  opposed  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg. 

It  would  be  superfluous  at  this  time,  and  inconvenient  in  this 
place,  to  renew,  or  even  to  trace,  the  protracted  controversies 
to  which  these  questions  have  given  rise ;  for,  after  all,  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  by  belligerents  towards  neutrals  during  war  can 
never  be  reduced  to  a  fixed  proposition  of  eternal  justice,  or  a 
rule  of  positive  law. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  embark  in  a  discussion  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  these  belligerent  rights  upon  the 
abstract  ground  of  natural  justice  and  equity ;  and  we  are  not 
tempted  by  the  elaborate  treatise  of  M.  de  Hautefeuille  to  quit 
the  beaten  track  of  legal  tradition  and  political  expediency,  by 
which,  after  all,  these  questions  must  be  decided.  Disposed  as 
we  undoubtedly  are  to  limit  the  application  of  belligerent  rights 
to  strict  necessity,  and  to  recognise  the  claims  of  neutrals,  it  is 
impossible  to  set  up  pretensions  founded  only  on  preconceived 
notions  of  public  equity,  against  the  precise  obligations  which 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  nations  and  the  de- 
cisions of  maritime  courts.  Writers  like  M.  de  Hautefeuille  and 
M.  Ortolan  (who,  however,  is  not  a  lawyer,  but  an  oflicer  of 
nuuine)  do  not  advance  their  cause  by  shifting  it  from  the 
groundwork  of  positive  law ;  and,  indeed,  the  former  of  these 
writers  appears  to  us  to  give  up  the  whole  of  hb  argument  as 
far  as  it  is  based  on  legal  authority,  by  the  admission,  that,  with 
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the  exception  of  Hubner^  '  all  the  jurists  who  have  defended  the 

*  rights  of  neutral  nations  belong  to  the  19th  century.*  (^Haute^ 
feuille^  voL  iii.  p.  306.) 

The  question  has,  in  fact,  been  variously  dealt  with  for  the 
last  two  centuries,  according  to  the  relative  power  and  interests 
of  belligerents  and  neutrals,  or  of  the  same  States  being  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  conditions.  The  rules 
of  international  law  are  those  originally  incorporated  in  the  Gm- 
solato  del  Mar  ;  but  these  rules  have  been  subjected  to  excep- 
tions by  treaty  as  often  as  governments  conceived  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  restrict  their  application,  which  was  practically  the 
case  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  treaties  of  peace  and  navigation 
of  the  16th  and  17  th  centuries.  This  relaxation,  however,  was 
a  matter  of  expediency  in  each  case.  Thus,  just  after  the  British 
Government,  in  1 655,  had  acceded  to  the  terms  favourable  to 
neutrals  in  its  treaty  with  Portugal,  the  same  point  was  raised 
by  the  Swedish  ambassador  in  London ;  but  to  this  Lord 
Commissioner   Whitelocke   replied,    *We   were    against  that 

*  proposition,  that  a  free  ship  should  make  free  goods,  which 

*  the  Secretary  said  would  increase  their  (the  Swedish  ships) 

*  exceedingly  ;  and  other  nations  would  sell  or  build  their  ships 
^  to  colour  the  carrying  of  contraband  goods  to  our  enemies.'* 
In  point  of  fact,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  establish  a 
general  proposition  in  the  law  of  nations,  except  by  special 
agreement ;  because  there  is  no  universal  binding  sanction  to 
enforce  respect  and  obedience  to  such  laws ;  and  we  can  hardly 
accede  to  Dr.  Phillimore's  proposition  in  his  very  learned  and 
eloquent  commentaries,  that  the  law  derived  from  the  consent 
of  nations  is  practically  subordinate  to  the  law  derived  from 
God ;  inasmuch  as  the  laws  of  God  are  essentially  immutable, 
and  the  law  of  nations  has  been  frequently  adapted  to  the  con- 
venience and  interests  of  society. 

The  only  restraint  which  can  be  applied  to  the  abuse  of 
superior  maritime  power,  is  the  dread  of  ulterior  consequences 
and  the  dread  of  public  opinion ;  but  both  these  restraints 
have  not  unfrequently  been  broken  through  and  defied  by 
powerful  States  pursuing  important  national  objects.  The  true 
principle  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  this  part  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  is  a  more  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  rights  of 
others,  aided  by  a  more  enlightened  perception  of  our  own 
national  interests ;  and  we  trust  we  may  arrive  at  a  time  when 
it  will  be  acknowledged  and  received  as  a  maxim  of  state  that 
the  interest  of  the  country  is  best  secured,  not  by  applying  the 


•  Whitelocke's  Memorials,  p.  639. 
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rights  of  war  in  all  their  rigour  to  our  own  subjectB  and  to 
neutrab,  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  circumscribing  those  rights 
within  the  narrowest  limits  which  are  consistent  with  the  effec- 
tive prosecution  of  hostilities. 

If  we  are  to  look  to  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  sources  of  our 
maritime  law,  and  to  invest  the  traditions  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
with  the  veneration  due  to  antiquity,  the  Consolato  del  Mar 
unquestionably  supports  the  jurisprudence  of  the  British 
Maritime  Courts  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  has  been  shown  by 
M.  Pardessus  that  this  compilation  of  the  earliest  record^ 
usages  and  laws  of  the  sea,  was  drawn  up  at  Barcelona  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  bastard  Latin,  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  language  spoken  to  this  day  in  Catalonia* 
The  same  principles  were  recognised  by  all  the  Maritime 
Republics  which  flourished  in  that  and  the  preceding  century 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  These  principles  may  be 
reduced  to  two  leading  propositions. 

1.  Goods  belonging  to  an  enemy,  and  laden  on  a  friendly 
or  neutral  ship,  are  liable  to  capture,  and  may  be 
confiscated  as  prize  of  war. 

2.  Goods  belonging  to  a  friend,  laden  on  an  enemy's 
vessel,  are  not  liable  to  confiscation. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  doctrines  which  have  been  esta- 
blished for  centuries  by  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  and  the 
dedsicms  of  maritime  jurisprudence,  from  the  Middle  Ages 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century.  They  have  been  constautlv 
i^oc^ised  by  our  own  Courts;  and  they  are  recorded  with 
equal  respect  by  the  American  jurists,  Wheaton,  Kent,  and 
Story,  who  rank  amongst  the  first  writers  on  International  Law 
of  the  last  half  century. 

But  whilst  we  confidently  assert  that  these  principles  are  the 
historical  basis  of  the  whole  system  of  maritime  capture,  we 
readily  admit  that  the  tendency  of  successive  ages  has  been  to 
modify  the  application  of  them.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that 
this  country  has  uniformly  been  opposed  to  all  relaxations  of 
these  rules,  and  has  invariably  enforced  them  with  the  power  of 
its  maritime  ascendancv.  It  is  also  a  common  opinion,  much 
repeated  by  continental  writers,  that  France  has  been  the  great 
champion  of  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  the  protectress  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals  and  the  liberty  of  the  seas.  We  undertake 
to  show  that  both  these  opinions  are  unfounded.  With  re« 
ference  to  the  former  proposition,  it  is  not  true  that  the  recog- 
nition by  thb  country  of  the  doctrine  that  ^  free  ships  make 
'  free  goods,'  is  an  unprecedented  novelty ;  it  is  equally  untrue 
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that  France  originated  that  principle.  With  reference  to  the 
second  proposition  that  goods  belonging  to  a  neutral  are  not 
condemned  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel,  this  country  has  generally 
held  the  doctrine  most  favourable  to  the  neutral  owner,  and 
France  has  almost  invariably  maintamed  the  opposite  and  more 
severe  doctrine. 

The  earliest  treaty  by  which  England  recognised  a  departure 
from  the  usage  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  that  the  neutral  flag  does 
not  cover  enemies'  property,  was  that  concluded  in  1654, 
between  the  Crown  of  Portugal  and  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  treaty  was  held  by  Lord  Stowell  to  be 
still  in  force  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  war,  and  he  gave  the 
benefit  of  it  to  Portuguese  ships  carrying  enemy's  goods  bj 
virtue  of  the  XXIIL  Article,  which  runs  in  the  following 
terms : — 

^  That  all  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  said  republic  or  king, 
'  or  of  their  people  or  subjects,  found  on  board  the  ships  of  the 

*  enemies  of  the  other,  shall  be  made  prize  together  with  the 

*  ships,  and  confiscated  to  the  public ;  but  all  the  goods  and 
^  merchandise  of  the  enemies  of  either  on  board  the  ships  of 

*  either,  or  their  people  or  subjects,  shall  remain  untouched.' 

The  principal  writers  on  international  law,  and  especially 
Mr.  Wheaton,  in  his  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  have  stated 
that  the  first  treaty  on  this  subject  concluded  between  England 
and  Spain  is  that  signed  at  Madrid  in  1667,  and  that,  although 
this  treaty  provided  that  neutral  and  friendly  property  is  liable 
to  confiscation  on  enemy's  ships,  it  does  not  establish  the  con- 
verse proposition,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods.  But  all 
these  writers  have  overlooked  a  previous  treaty  of  166^,  which 
is  given  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Abreu's  Spanish  Collection,  and 
quoted  in  Hauterive's  Collection,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.  This  treaty 
contains  the  following  articles:  — 

(29.)  *  It  is  expressly  agreed,  that  any  thing  which  shall  be 
^  shipped  by  the  subjects  or  inhabitants  of  the  dominions 

*  of  one  of  the  two  Sovereigns  on  ships  belonging  to  the 

*  enemy  of  the  other  (although  the  same  be  not  mer- 

*  chandise  of  contraband)  shall  be  confiscated,  together 

*  with  all  the  goods  found  on  such  ship  without  exception. 

(30.)  *  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  goods  found  on  board 

*  the  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  two 

*  Sovereigns,  shall  be  free  reciprocally,  although  a  part  or 

*  the  whole  of  the  cargo  be  the  property  of  an  enemy  of 
*the  allied  Powers,  except  only  merchandise  of  con- 

*  traband.' 
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The  same  principle  was  established  by  the  Commercial  Treaty 
between  Fnmce  and  England^  signed  at  St.  Grermains  in  1677. 
The  Dutch,  who,  as  the  chief  carriers  of  Europe,  had  strongly 
contended  for  neutral  rights,  and  had  obtained  the  admission  of 
the  doctrine,  that  their  neutral  flag  should  cover  enemies'  pro- 
perty from  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  in  1650,  insisted  on  the 
adoption  of  the  same  principle  by  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his 
negotiations  with  De  Witt.  The  commercial  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Breda  in  1667,  provided : — 

*  Quod  id  omne  quod  a  subditis  S.  M*  alieni  navi  Domi- 
'nonim  Ordinum  pertinenti    illatum   erit,  etiamsi  ex  genere 

*  mercium  interdictarum  baud  fuerit,  fisco  applicatur  una  cum 
^  Omnibus  et  singulis  illic  repertis.     Contra  vero  iterum  immune 

*  etin  tuto  sit  id  omne  quod  navibus  ad  subditos  S,M.  pertinentibus 
'  nwetdetur^   quamvis   iis  imposita  aut   pars   eorum   ad  hostes 

*  Dominorum  Ordinum  pertinuerit.' 

And  the  same  stipulation  was  repeated  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  England  in  1674.  The  principle  was  maintained 
between  this  country  and  the  United  Provinces  until  1756, 
when  Great  Britain  refused  to  acknowledge  it  any  longer,  in 
consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  in  the  commercial  questions  of 
that  period.  The  concession  of  the  principle  to  the  Dutch  was 
the  more  important,  inasmuch  as  they  were,  by  position  and  by 
trade,  the  most  considerable  of  the  maritime  states  whose 
neirtaKty  was  maintained  during  some  of  the  contests  of  that 
period. 

Whilst  this  was  the  policy  of  England,  in  her  relations  with 
her  nearest  allies  in  Portugal  and  in  Holland,  that  of  France 
was  diametrically  opposite.  Francis  L,  in  1543,  had  decreed, 
not  only  that  the  neutral  flag  did  not  cover  enemies'  goods,  but 
that  enemies'  goods  found  on  a  neutral  vessel  confiscated  the 
whole  cargo,  and  the  ship  itself.  This  edict  far  exceeded  in 
severity  the  original  doc^nes  of  the  Consolato  del  Mar^  on 
which  it  was  built,  yet  it  was  for  nearly  two  centuries  incorpo- 
rated into  the  maritime  jurisprudence  of  France.  The  Dutch, 
indeed,  in  their  negotiations  with  the  French,  had  stoutly  com- 
bated these  pretensions.  De  Witt  reported  in  1658,  that  he 
had  obtained  the  surrender  ^  de  cette  pr^tendue  loi  Fran9aise 
^  qne  la  robe  d^ennemi  confisque  celle  d!ami^  but  he  renounced  all 
hope  at  that  time  of  obtaining  the  assent  of  Frante  to  the  con- 
Tcrse  proposition,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods.  It  was  not 
until  the  Peace  of  Nymeguen,  in  1678,  that  the  Dutch  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Court  of  France  to  make  this  conces- 
aion  ;  bat,  in  fact,  it  was  not  made  in  sincerity,  or  adhered  to  as 
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the  rale  of  the  French  Council  of  Prize.  For  in  1681,  three 
years  later,  Louis  XIV.  promulgated  his  celebrated  Ordinance 
of  the  Marine,  which  asserted  the  oelligerent  rights  of  the  Crown 
a^inst  neutrals  in  the  most  yiolent  and  imperious  form.  The 
VII.  Article  of  that  Ordinance  is  in  these  words :  — 

'  Tou8  navires  qui  se  trouveront  chai^&  d'effets  appartenants 
^  si  nos  ennemis,  et  les  marchandises  de  nos  sujets  et  sJixda  qui 
'  se  trouveront  dans  un  navire  ennemi,  seront  pareillement  de 

*  bonne  prise.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  in  a  more  succinct  form  the 
two  extreme  propositions  of  the  law  of  prize ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Law  of  Nations  has  never  sanctioned  the  universal 
confiscation  of  neutral  and  friendly  ships^  merely  because  they 
are  found  carrying  enemies'  property ;  and,  in  the  second  place^ 
the  confiscation  of  neutral  and  friendly  property  because  it  is 
found  on  enemies'  ships,  is  a  practice  wluch  the  Law  of  Nations, 
as  we  hold  it,  has  never  authorised.  In  the  former  of  these 
cases,  the  old  maritime  law  of  England  would  hold  the  pro- 
perty to  be  liable  to  confiscation,  but  not  the  ship  ;  and  in  the 
latter  case,  the  ship,  but  not  the  property.  Louis  XIY.,  in 
both  cases,  pronounced  both  ship  and  cargo  good  prize.  Such 
was  the  Maritime  Law  of  France  for  a  very  considerable  period. 
In  July,  1704,  another  Koyal  Ordinance  was  passed  which 
decreed  that  — 

^  S'il  se  trouvait  sur  des  vaisseaux  neutres  des  effets  appar- 
^  tenant  aux  ennemis  de  sa  Majesty,  1^  vsusseaux  et  tout  le  chaige- 
^  ment  seront  de  bonne  prise.' 

And  it  was  not  till  1744  that  this  extraordinary  edict  with  re- 
ference to  neutral  ships  was  abrogated  by  an  ordinance,  whidi 
provided  that  enemies'  goods  should  still  be  liable  to  seizure 
under  the  flag  of  a  neutral,  but  that  the  neutral  ship  should  be 
restored. 

The  first  important  relaxation  of  this  law  was  that  introduced 
by  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  concluded  with  England 
in  1713,  in  the  following  Article :  — 

XYIL  '  It  shall  be  lawful  for  all  and  singular  the  subjects  of 
^  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  most  Christian  King, 
^  to  sail  with  their  ships,  with  all  manner  of  security  and  liberty, 
'  no  distinction  being  made  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  mer- 
<  chandises  laden  thereon,  &om  any  port  to  the  places  of  those 

*  who  are  now  or  shall  be  hereafter  at  enmity  with  the  Queen 
^  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  most  Christian  King.  It  shall  like- 
^  wise  be  lawful  for  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  aforesaid,  to 
'  sail  with  the  ships  and  merchandises  aforementioned,  and  to 
'  trade  with  the  same  liberty  and  security  from  the  places,  porta^ 
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'  and  havens  of  those  who  are  enemies  of  both,  or  of  either 

*  party,  without  any  opposition  or  disturbance  whatsoever,  not 
.  *  only  directly  from  the  places  of  the  enemy  aforementioned  to 

^  neutral  places,  but  also  from  one  place  l)elonging  to  an  enemy 

*  to  another  place  belonging  to  an  enemy,  whether  they  be  under 
'  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  prince,  or  under  several.  And  as 
'  it  is  now  stipulated  concerning  ships  and  goods,  that  free  ships 
^  shall  also  give  a  freedom  to  goods,  and  that  every  thing  shall 
'  be  deemed  to  be  free  and  exempt  which  shall  be  found  on 
^  board  the  ships  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  con- 

*  federates,  although  the  whole  lading,  or  any  part  thereof, 

*  should  appertain  to  the  enemies  of  either  of  their  Majesties, 

*  contraband  goods  being  always  excepted.* 

It  may  be  observed,  with  reference  to  stipulations  of  this 
nature,  that  they  have  commonly  been  introduced  into  treaties 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  when  they  can  be  of  no 
practical  effect,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  the  state  of  war  ; 
and  that  on  the  recurrence  of  war  they  have  as  frequently  been 
thrown  aside  or  forgotten.  This  remark  is  the  more  applicable 
to  such  agreements  between  England  and  France,  inasmuch  as 
those  States  have  been  too  often  engaged  as  direct  enemies  and 
principals  in  war  to  have  attended  much  to  their  reciprocal 
rights  of  neutrality,  or  to  the  terms  of  such  a  maritime  alliance 
as  we  now  happily  witness. 

But  notwithstanding  the  stipulations  of  1713,  neither  England 
nor  France  had  departed  from  the  general  law  of  prize.  The 
Seven  Years'  War  was  conducted  with  the  full  exercise  of  belli- 
gerent rights,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  the  question  of  the 
neutral  flag  was  aggravated  by  that  of  colonial  trade.  Indeed, 
as  late  as  1779,  when  a  French  plenipotentiary  was  sent  to 
n^otiate  a  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Mecklemburg,  it  was  ex**- 
pressly  provided,  that  enemies'  property  taken  under  the  Meck- 
lemburg flag  should  be  confiscated*;  and  even  the  ordinance  of 

*  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  this  remark  by  M.  Koch  in  his  edition 
of  Scholl's  treaties  ;  but  although  this  provision  occurs  in  Art.  XV, 
of  the  Mecklemburg  treaty,  Article  XXI.,  contains  a  material  de* 
parture  from  the  old  French  law  in  the  following  terms :  — 

*  Les  vaisseaux  Mecklembourgeois  sur  lesquels  il  se  trouvera  des 

*  marchandises  appartenantes  aux  ennemis  de  S.  M.  ne  pourront  etre 
'  retenus,  amends  ni  consign^s,  non  plus  que  le  reste  de  leur  car- 
^  gaison,  mais  seulement  les  marchandises  et  denr^es  de  la  quality 

*  fip^cifife*  —  that  IB,  contraband  of  war  and  enemies'  goods —  'seront 
'  confisqu^es,   S.  M,  derogeant  h  cet  egard  d  tous  usages  et  ordonz 

*  nances  contraires,  meme  a  celles  des  annees  1536,  1584  et  1681,  qui 

*  portent  que  la  rohe  ennemie  confisque  la  marchandise  et  le  vaisseau 
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Louis  XVL  in  1778  maintained  the  essential  principles  of  the 
ordinance  of  1681,  with  the  exception  of  a  mitigation  of  the 
law  on  the  subject  of  the  transport  of  contraband  of  war. 

Thus  far  we  hold  it  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  doctrine  of 

*  free  ships  make  free  goods,'  had  found  no  support  from 
France^  but  that  the  opposite  doctrine  had  been  applied  with 
rigour,  and  even  united  to  the  converse  proposition  that  the 
enemy's  flag  condemns  neutral  goods.  '  But  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  great  revolution  in  maritime  law,  as 
in  many  of  the  other  institutions  of  the  world,  was  at  hand. 
The  United  States  of  America  had  declared  their  independence. 
France  was  intoxicated  by  the  prospect  of  their  success.  Frank- 
lin was  American  minister  at  Versailles ;  and  on  the  6th  Feb- 
ruary, 1778,  a  treaty  was  signed  between  the  King  of  France  and 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  which  provided  (Art.  23.) 
that  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  both  countries  should  be  at 
liberty  to  frequent  the  harbours  of  the  enemies  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  or  of  either  of  them,  and  to  trade  not  only 
directly  from  the  ports  of  such  enemy  to  a  neutral  port,  but 
also  from  one  enemy's  port  to  another;  and  it  was  further 
stipulated  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  and  that  all 
goods  shall  be  considered  free  on  board  the  ships  belonging  to 
the  contracting  parties,  even  though  the  cargo,  or  part  thereof, 
should  belong  to  the  enemies  of  one  of  them.* 

<  andJ  This  curious  clause  proves  beyond  all  doubt  what  the  French 
law  had  been  to  that  time. 

*  The  American  statesmen  of  that  time,  however,  never  contended 
for  these  principles,  except  as  the  result  of  express  stipulations;  and 
Mr.  Jefferson's  language  on  the  subject  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
In  1793,  when  that  eminent  man  was  Secretary  of  State,  he  wrote 
to  M.  G^enet,  French  minister  at  Washington,  in  these  terms: — 

'  I  believe  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  by  the  general  law  of 
'  nations,  the  goods  of  a  friend  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  are 
'  free,  and  the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend  are 
^  lawful  prize.  It  is  true  that  sundry  nations,  desirous  of  avoiding 
^  the  inconvenience  of  having  their  vessels  stopped  at  sea,  ransacked, 
^  carried  into  port,  and  detained,  under  pretence  of  having  enemies' 

*  goods  aboard,  have  in  many  instances  introduced  by  their  special 

*  treaties  another  principle  between  them,  that  enemy  bottoms  shall 
'  make  enemy  goods,  and  friendly  bottoms  friendly  goods — a  prin- 
^  ciple  much  less  embarrassing  to  commerce^  and  equal  to  all  parties 
'  in  point  of  gain  or  loss.  But  this  is  altogether  the  effect  of  par- 
'  ticular  treaty,    controlling  in  special  cases  the  general  principle 

*  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  therefore  taking  effect  between  such 
'  nations  only  as  have  so  agreed  to  control  it.' 

,  If  these  pages  should  be  read  beyond  the  Atlantic,  where  these 
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Whatever  might  be  the  intrinsic  value  of  principles  of  mari- 
time law  such  as  these,  they  were  hateful  to  George  III.  and  to 
his  ministers  and  his  people  as  the^asis  of  an  alliance  between 
the  American  colonies  and  the  Court  of  France;  and  they 
6erved  at  that  moment  only  to  add  virulence  to  the  hostilities  which 
were  raging.  Ere  long,  however,  the  Northern  States,  whose 
interests  were  more  concerned  in  the  defence  of  the  neutral 
trade  than  the  belligerents  themselves,  found  means  to  make 
their  chums  heard ;  and  a  formidable  combination  was  organised 
in  their  defence.  It  was  owing  to  an  accident  and  a  cabinet 
intrigue  that  Catherine  II.  placed  herself,  in  1780,  at  the  head 
of  that  league  which  was  termed  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the 
North ;  for  the  Empress  had  at  first  expressed  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  her  intention  of  supporting  the  views  of  England ;  and  the 
means  by  which  Count  Fanin  turned  the  tables  on  Prince  Po- 
temkin  and  the  British  ambassador,  are  related  with  spirit  in 
the  memoirs  of  Goertz.  Catherine  had  been  provoked  by  the 
seizure  of  two  Bussian  ships  by  Spidn ;  and  her  minister  adroitly 
insinuated,  that,  in  defendme  her  own  wrongs,  she  might  assume 
the  position  of  a  champion  oineutral  rights  throughout  the  world. 

A  maritime  convention  was  concluded  on  the  9th  July,  1780, 
between  the  Empress  of  all  the  Bussias  and  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, to  carry  into  effect  the  principles  which  Catherine  had 
already  proclaimed  by  her  ordinance  of  the  1 9th  May  of  the  same 
year.  Strictlv  prohibiting  trade  in  contraband  of  war,  these 
acts  and  treaties  peremptorily  asserted  the  right  of  neutxals  to 
canr  all  other  merchandise  whatsoever,  and  to  whomsoever  it 
might  belong,  even  to  one  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  in  neutral 
bottoms,  ana  under  the  protection  of  the  neutral  flag.  These 
principles  were  afterwards  expressed  in  four  propositions :  — 

• 

L  That  every  ship  may  sail  freely  from  port  to  port,  and 
along  the  coasts  of  States  at  war. 

XL  That  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  States  at  war 
are  free  in  neutral  ships,  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band of  war. 

HL  That  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  blockaded  port, 
this  denomination  is  only  given  to  a  port  where,  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  Power  attackii^  it  with  vessels 
sufficiently  near,  there  is  an  evident  dwger  in  entering. 

lY.  That  neutral  ships  are  not  to  be  stopped  without  just 

topics  are  warmly  and  not  always  correctly  discussed,  we  hope  our 
imnds  in  the  United  States  will  giye  due  weight  to  Mr.  Jefierson's 
Accorate  and  authoritative  statement 
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grounds  and  evidence  against  them,  and  that  they  be 
judged  when  stopped  without  delay ;  and,  if  acquitted, 
should  be  entitled  to  a*  complete  satisfaction. 

A  similar  treaty  was  shortly  afterwards  signed  between 
Kussia  and  Sweden.  The  States  of  Holland  acceded  to  the 
same  conventions  on  the  9th  September,  and  proudly  recalled 
the  fact  that  they  had  obtained  the  recognition  of  similar  prin- 
ciples from  Spain  in  1650,  from  France  in  1739,  and  from 
Great  Britain  in  1674.  Prussia  followed  in  the  same  course  in 
May,  1781.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  acceded  to  the  league 
in  October,  1781 ;  and  Portugal  signed  a  treaty  with  Kussia  on 
the  same  basis  in  July,  1782.  The  Court  of  Versailles,  though, 
as  one  of  the  belligerents,  less  directly  interested  in  the  neutral 
question,  declared  by  its  note  of  the  25th  April,  1781,  that  it 
accepted  these  principles  of  maritime  law;  and  Louis  XVL 
rejoiced  in  the  widely  extended  application  of  these  views,  to 
which  the  prevdling  opinions  of  the  age,  and  the  influence  of 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  in  Paris,  had  given  extreme 
popularity.  England  alone  resisted,  but  she  was  drawing  to  the 
dose  of  an  unsuccessfrd  war,  under  a  series  of  feeble  govern- 
ments, and  in  no  condition  to  renew  hostilities  against  every 
maritime  Power  in  Europe.  She  acted  more  wisely,  and  joined 
the  great  conspiracy,  which  she  could  not  hope  to  dissolve.  The 
American  treaties  negotiated  by  Franklin  with  France,  Sweden, 
Bind  some  other  Powers,  contained  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  and  of  the  doctrine  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods.  But  when,  in  1786,  Mr.  Eden  went  to  Paris  to  retrieve 
the  consequences  of  an  unfavourable  treaty  of  peace  by  an 
admirable  treaty  of  commerce,  he  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Pitt  to 
consent  to  a  formal  recognition  of  the  great  principle  of  the  freedom 
of  the  neutral  flag y  which  was  accordingly  set  forth  at  length  in 
the  Twentieth  Article  of  Mr.  Eden's  Treaty.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance worthy  of  note,  and  which  has  not  to  our  know- 
ledge been  pointed  out  by  any  writer  on  this  subject,  that  this 
Twentieth  Article  of  the  British  Treaty  of  1786  with  France 
is  identical  in  effect  and  almost  in  terms  with  the  Twenty-third 
Article  of  Franklin's  Treaty  of  1778  with  France,  and  with  the  * 
Seventh  Article  of  Franklin's  Treaty  of  1783  with  Sweden ;  so 
that,  in  an  interval  of  eight  years,  the  Government  of  Mr.  Pitt 
adopted  the  principles  of  maritime  law,  and  even  the  phraseology 
of  those  stipulations  to  which  the  previous  ministers  of  George  IIL 
and  this  country  had  been  mortally  opposed.  It  is  true  that 
none  of  these  conventional  arrangements  which  had  been  intended 
to  mitigate  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights,  survived  the  oon-^ 
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Tolsion  of  the  revolutionary  wars.  The  United  States  concluded 
a  treaty  with  England  in  1794,  which  recognised  the  seizure  of 
enemies*  goods  under  the  neutral  flag.  The  French  Directory 
decreed  on  the  12  Nivose  an  V.  that  enemies'  property  found  in 
American  bottoms  were  good  prize,  and  by  another  ordinance 
of  the  29  Nivose  an  VI.  all  neutral  vessels  carrying  enemies* 
goods  were  to  be  seized  and  condemned.  The  attempt  to  revive 
the  league  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  in  1800  was  dissipated  by 
the  first  attack  on  Copenhagen.  The  death  of  Paul,  and  the 
subsequent  events  of  the  war,  led  to  the  application  of  belligerent 
i^hts  in  their  fullest  extent,  unrestrained  by  treaty  or  by  law. 

These  facts  sufficiently  establish  the  proposition,  that  if  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  British  Gh)vemment,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  France,  during  the  present  hostilities,  are  at  vari- 
ance with  those  acted  upon  during  the  last  war,  they  are  at  least 
not  without  precedent.  It  may,  indeed,  be  asserted  that  the 
progress  of  more  liberal  principles  in  maritime  warfare  had  been 
steady  and  continuous  from  1660  down  to  the  French  Revolution 
of  1789,  when  that  fierce  revolutionary  contest,  which  over- 
turned all  law  and  all  tradition  in  so  many  parts  of  Europe, 
threw  us  back  upon  practices  and  traditions  which  could  only  be 
justified  by  an  appesd  to  the  harsh  usages  of  much  earlier  times. 
Those  traditions  constitute,  in  fact,  no  binding  authority  upon 
ourselves.  The  circumstances  under  which  they  were  resorted 
to,  have  not  recurred,  and  are  not  likely  to  recur.  A  period  of 
forty  years  has  elapsed  since  these  questions  have  been  debated 
in  our  Courts  of  Law  and  our  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  if  the 
Grovemment  of  Queen  Victoria  sought  for  a  precedent  to  guide 
the  maritime  policy  of  the  country,  they  had  more  reason  to 
take  that  precedent  from  the  liberal  treaties  of  1654  and  1786 
than  from  retaliatory  measures  such  as  those  of  1807  and  1809. 
They  obtained,  moreover,  from  France,  a  distinct  renunciation 
of  the  old  French  doctrine  that  the  ^  robe  d'ennemi  confisque 
*  marchandise  d'ami.'  The  less  severe  portion  of  both  systems 
has  been  retained ;  the  more  severe  maxims  have  been  rejected ; 
80  that  neutrals  are  placed  to  the  full  in  as  favourable  a  position 
aa  was  ever  claimed  for  them  by  the  confederacy  of  1780;  and 
diough  the  Crown  still  asserts  the  existence  of  the  belligerent 
rights  it  formerly  enforced,  and  which  may  legally  be  exercised 
in  case  of  necessity,  they  are  for  the  present  waived  and  sus- 
pended. 

But  the  concessions  and  relaxations  of  belligerent  rights 
which  have  accompanied  the  late  declaration  of  war  do  not  stop 
here,  and  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  they  could  not  stop  at 
this  point.     Under  the  former  system  of  maritime  law  admtnis- 
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tered  by  the  British  Courts  and  assisted  by  the  vigilance  and 
power  of  the  British  fleets  all  commerce  in  the  property  of  the 
enemy  was  prohibited.  That  property  might  be  seized  under 
the  flag  of  the  neutral  vessel^  and  all  desiings  in  it,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  were  severely  interdicted  to  British  subjects. 
In  other  words,  to  render  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  as  difficult 
and  dangerous  as  possible,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  subject  the 
neutral  who  engaged  in  it  to  considerable  vexation,  and  upon 
the  same  principle  we  punished  by  confiscation  such  of  our  own 
subjects  or  ships  as  were  found  to  be  carrying  it  on. 

But  from  the  moment  that  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  the 
enemy  is  i^gnised  and  the  transport  of  enemies'  property 
allowed  under  the  protection  of  the  neutral  flag,  with  the  sole 
limitations  of  blockade  and  contraband  of  war,  the  motive  for 
this  severity  of  prohibition  on  our  own  subjects  is  at  an  end. 
We  concede  to  the  neutral,  by  this  waiver  of  strict  belligerent 
rightSy  permission  not  only  to  enter  the  enemy's  ports,  not  being 
blockaded,  but  also  to  take  his  produce  and  property  on  board, 
and  to  brinff  it  for  sale  to  this  or  any  other  country.  But  by 
the  law  of  England,  it  would  have  been  illegal  for  a  British  sub- 
ject to  take  on  board  a  cargo  of  enemies'  property  even  in  a  neu- 
tral port  without  the  licence  of  the  Crown.  All  trade,  direct  or 
indirect,  was  strictly  prohibited,  on  the  principle  t>f  universal 
law  we  have  already  quoted  from  Lord  Stowell.  Indeed,  the 
;grand  disqualification  of  commercial  intercourse  still  remains  in 
force,  that,  by  the  law  of  almost  every  country,  the  character  of 
4U1  alien  enemy  carries  with  it  a  disability  to  sue,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  enforce  contracts  and  recover  debts  by  process  of  law 
— a  disqualification  which  can  only  be  removed,  we  apprehend, 
S)y  statute. 

If  this  prohibition  to  British  subjects  had  continued  in  force 
tifter  the  28th  of  March,  both  the  neutral  and  the  enemy  would 
have  found  themselves  in  a  better  position  for  all  the  purposes 
of  trade  than  our  own  merchants ;  for  the  neutral  could  alone 
have  carried  on  these  transactions,  and  the  enemy  would  have 
thrown  all  the  advantage  of  them  into  his  hands.  The  efiect  of 
the  declaration  of  the  28th  of  March  would  have  been  that, 
although  Bussian  property,  engaged  in  direct  trade  with  this 
country  in  neutral  bottoms,  would  be  safe  from  English  cruisers, 
English  property,  engaged  in  direct  trade  with  Kussia,  would 
be  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation  by  our  own  cruiser^  and, 
indeed,  by  French  and  Turkish  cruisers ;  for  a  co-belligerent 
may  seize  the  property  of  his  ally  engaged  in  trade  with  the 
common  enemy,  because  such  trade  is  considered  a  violation  of 
their  duty  to  each  other.     To  meet  this  difficulty,  two  coursea 
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were  open  to  the  Government ;  either  to  grant  licences  to  trade 
with  the  enemy,  by  virtue  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  or  to 
promulgate  a  general  order  which  should,  to  a  great  degree, 
suspend  these  restrictions. 

The  system  of  licences  *  was  largely  practised  in  the  late  war, 
when  it  was  employed  on  both  sides,  by  the  English  and  French 
Grovemments,  to  mitigate  in  some  degree  the  effects  of  their 
own  prohibitive  edicts.  Licences  were  an  unavoidable  evil,  when 
every  species  of  commercial  restriction  was  enforced  with  excessive 
rigour,  but  they  unquestionably  gave  rise  to  the  most  pernicious 
abuses  and  frauds.  The  privilege  they  conferred  on  a  particular 
trader  was  continually  transferr^  by  sale.  Whilst  M.  de  Bour- 
rienne  was  French  agent  at  Hamburgh,  his  office  was  notoriously 
a  mart  for  permits  to  evade  the  Continental  System,  and  even  in 
oar  own  North  American  Colonies,  it  is  recorded  in  Stewart's 
Beports,  that  'Sidmouth's  Licences'  'sold  for  100  dollars, 
and  '  Foster's  Licences '  for  10  dollars.  It  is  true,  the  inferior 
article  was  in  reality  quite  invalid  and  worthless.  Sometimes 
conditions  were  annex^  to  the  granting  of  licenses  which  were 
absurdly  evaded  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer: — thus  the 
French  Imperial  Government  required  that  every  ship  licensed 
to  bring  in  a  cargo  of  British  goods  should  export  an  equal  value 
of  French  goods.  The  outward  cargo  was  duly  taken  on  board, 
and  the  vessel  cleared,  but  as  no  French  goods  could  be  brought 
into  England  without  a  separate  licence  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, we  more  common  practice  was  to  throw  the  exported 
cargo  into  the  sea,  go  in  ballast  to  a  port  where  English  goods 
were  to  be  obtainra,  and  charge  the  price  of  both  cargoes  on 
the  articles  brought  in  for  the  use  of  the  French  consumer. 
Neutral  ships  sometimes  were  allowed  to  sail  under  double 
licences  from  both  belligerents,  in  order  to  effect  an  exchange 
in  commodities  essential  to  their  existence.  Thus,  in  1813, 
Great  Britain  required  com  on  any  terms  on  which  it  could  be 

*  The  authors  of  the  ^  Manual  of  Maritime  Law '  have  fallen  into 
several  considerable  errors  on  this  subject,  which  we  have  not  space 
folly  to  examine  or  correct  {ManuaX  Sfc.  p.  372.)*  Bnt  we  most 
observe  that  the  power  to  make  Orders  in  Counci],  or  to  grant  licences 
for  the  liberty  of  trade,  is  noif  as  they  suppose,  derived  from  special 
Acts  of  Parliament,  or  of  a  limited  nature,  but  is  an  undoubted  part 
of  the  Prerogative  in  limiting  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  rishts 
that  appertain  to  the  Crown.  These  gentlemen  appear  to  have  has- 
tened their  compilation  through  the  press  before  the  important 
modifications  introduced  upon  the  declaration  of  war  were  known  or 
understood*  Mr.  William  Xoch's  *  Practical  Guide,'  contains  a  more 
and  accurate  compendium  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 
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procured;  and  France  permitted  com  to  be  exchanged  for 
colonial  produce,  which  ^e  equally  wanted ;  but  these  transac- 
ti<Mi8  were  privileged  speculations  of  a  very  precarious  and 
gambling  character,  in  which  the  consumer  paid  a  large  addi- 
tional premium  to  cover  the  oost  of  the  licence  or  the  risk  of 
Uie  importer. 

The  theory  on  which  licences  to  trade  with  the  enemy  were 
granted  is  that  of  public  utility,  and  not  of  private  advantage ; 
but  each  licence  creates  a  privil^e  in  &vour  of  the  grantee, 
who  can  command  a  monopoly  price  for  his  articles.     If,  on 
the  contrary,  licences  are  granted  without  discrimination,  they 
serve  to  set  at  nought  the  restriction  which  should  be  no  longer 
imposed.     Moreover    the    enormous   development  of   modem 
trade,  the  infinite  varieties  and  facilities  of  intercourse,  and  the 
ramifications  by  which  every  want  of  human  society  is  supplied, 
have  rendered  it  physically  impossible  to  act  otherwise  than  by 
general  rules  founded  on  public  principles.     On  these  pounds 
the  Allied  Governments  are  understood  to  have  come  to  the  reso* 
lotion  to  grant  no  special  licences  at  all,  but  to  leave  the  opera- 
tions of  trade  as  much  as  possible  to  their  natural  course,  subject 
only  to  the  positive  operations  of  war.     Of  these  the  most 
important,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is,  of  course,  blockade, 
a,nd  it  has  also  been  determined,  that  a  blockade,  once  b^ng  esta- 
blished, should  be  rigorously  maintained.     Indeed,  since  by  a 
blockade  the  belligerent  Powers  exercise  the  right  of  exclucUng 
all  ships  from  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  it  would  be  contrary  to 
sound  principle  and  natural  justice,  if  these  Powers  gave  to 
their  own  subjects,  or  to  the  subjects  of  their  allies,  a  permission 
to  break  that  diain  by  which  even  neutrals  are  excluded.    For  this 
purpose,  too,  no  licences  are  to  be  granted.     It  becomes  a  ques- 
tion, however,  of  some  nicety  and  importance  to  determine  how 
&r  our  cruisers  and  our  courts  will  idlow  ships  to  come  out  of 
blockaded  ports  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  British  or 
neutral    property   purchased   before    the   declaration  of  war. 
According  to  the  course  of  trade  in  Bussia,  very  large  advances 
a^  habitually  made  by  British,  Dutch,  and  other  merchants,  to 
buy  up  Russian  produce,  which  is  thus  paid  for  before  it  is 
shipped  and  brought  down  to  the  seaports  of  Archangel,  Riga, 
or  St  Petersburgh,  to  await  the  season  of  navigation.     There 
is  a  casein  the  .^^erican  Courts  (  The  Rapids  8  Uranch),  quoted 
in  Mr.  Wheaton's  excellent  Treatise  on   Intemationtd   Law, 
v^hich  would  throw  great  doubt  on  the  right  of  our  own  subjects 
to  bring  away  their  property  from  the  enemy*s  dominions  after 
a  declaration  of  war.    But  our  own  courts  have  never  sanctioned 
so  extreme  a  doctrine.     Many  of  our  treaties  give  British  sub- 
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jects  an  express  term  for  the  removal  of  their  property ;  and 
according  to  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Stowell,  '  A  neutral 
^  vessel)  having  already  taken  on  board  a  cargo  before  the 
^  blockade  begins,  may  be  at  liberty  to  retire  with  it,  but  she  can 
^  only  take  away  a  cargo  bond  fide  purchcLsed  and  delivered 
*  before  the  commencement  of  the  blockade.'  It  is  obvious 
that  a  contrary  rule  would  only  inflict  loss  on  our  own  .mer- 
(diants,  by  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  removing  their  pro- 
perty>  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  line  must  be  drawn  to  prevent 
firaudulent  removals  of  property  through  a  blockade  subsequent 
to  the  notification  of  it.     On  this  point  Mr.  Loch  observes : —  . 

*  Licences  to  enter  into  blockaded  ports  for  the  purposes  of  traffic, 
are,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  noxious  of  all  licences.  Weigbiog  all 
these  serions  objections  to  the  system,  the  Government  determined 
not  to  issue  any  licences  at  all,  not  even  for  the  limited  and  special 
purpose  of  enabling  parties  to  bring  away  British  goods  said  to '  be 
locked  up  in  the  ports  of  Russia,  and  which  the  Order  of  the  29th  of 
March  would  not  effectually  relieve. 

'  The  reasons  which  induced  our  Government  not  to  yield  on  this 
point,  even  though  pressed  to  do  so  by  that  of  France,  were  that  the 
Law  of  Nations  would  sufficiently  cover  those  cargoes  purchased  and 
shipped  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  and  that  with 
regard  to  contracts  subsequently  entered  into,  and  which  affected  but 
a  very  limited  amount  of  property,  as  the  parties  had  entered  into 
them  knowingly,  and  with  the  palpable  design  of  speculating  on  the 
chance  of  large  profits,  it  was  not  held  that  they  were  entitled 
to  much  consideration.  In  order,  however,  to  facilitate  the  removal 
of  British  property  from  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea, 
which  were  frozen  up  at  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  29th  March, 
farther  leave  was  given,  by  another  order  in  Council,  dated  1.5th  April, 
to  Russian  vessels  to  come  out  of  those  ports,  to  any  port  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  and,  after  discharging  their  cargoes,  to  continue 
dieir  voyage  to  any  port  not  blockaded.' 

Sinoe  then,  on  the  one  hand,  the  concessions  made  to  neutrals 
had  already  relaxed  the  stringency  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  left 
a  door  open  to  the  trade  of  the  enemy,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  manifold  abuses  and  injustice  of  the  licensing  system  de- 
terred the  Allied  Governments  from  reviving  that  practice,  the 
only  course  which  remained  open  to  them  was  to  legalise  trade 
with  the  enemy.  The  order  in  Council  of  the  15th  April  acoord- 
mgly  declared  that  ^  all  vessels  under  a  neutral  or  friendly  flag, 
'  being  neutral  or  friendly  property,  should  be  permitted  to  im* 
'  port  into  any  port  or  place  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  all 
^  goods  and  merchandise  whatsoever,  to  whomsoever  the  same  may 
^  belong,'  and  to  export  in  like  manner  to  any  port,  ^not  blockaded, 
'  any  cargo  or  g(K)dfl  not  being  contraband  of  war  or  not  re- 
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'quiring  a  special  permission*'  The  effect  of  this  most  im- 
portant order,  which  may  be  considered  the  Charter  of  Trade 
during  hostilities,  is  in  fact  to  do  away  with  all  inquiry  as  to 
the  origin  or  ownership  of  property  under  a  friendly  or  neutral 
^ag,  by  legalising  the  import  ,and  the  export  trade.  It  there- 
fore goes  far  beyond  any  of  the  former  stipulations  in  favour  of 
the  neutral  trade,  which  were  made  chiefly  out  of  respect  to 
neutral  rights ;  but  this  order  expressly  recognises,  and  so  far 
encourages,  trade  in  the  property  of  the  enemy  himself  under 
our  own  flag  as  well  as  under  that  of  neutrals.  '  All  goods  and 
^  merchandise  whatsoever  to  whomsoever  the  same  may  belong,' 
are  words  including  Bussian  property,  which  may  be  shipped 
under  any  flag  but  the  Kussiau,  and  it  is  open  to  all  traders  to 
take  such  cargoes  on  board  in  any  port  not  being  blockaded. 
The  same  order  goes  on  to  declare,  '  that  all  the  subjects  of  Her 

*  Majesty,  and  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  any  neutnd  or  friendly 

*  State  shall  and  may  during  and  notwithstanding  the  present 

*  hostilities  with  Russia,  freely  trade  with  all  ports  and  places 

*  not  being  in  a  state  of  blockade,'  with  the  sole  exception  that 
no  British  vessel  shall,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  enter 
or  communicate  with  an  enemy's  port  ^ 

This  important  measure  is  described  in  the  following  terms  by 
Mr.  Loch: — 

*  The  effect  of  this  order  is,  therefore,  to  leave  the  trade  of  this 
country  with  neutrals,  and  even  the  indirect  trade  with  Russia,  in  the 
same  state  it  was  during  peace,  as  far  as  the  law  of  our  Courts  Mari- 
time is  concerned,  and  the  doctrine  of  illegal  trading  with  the  enemy 
is  at  an  end.  The  restrictions  henceforth  to  be  imposed  are  solely 
those  arising  out  of  direct  naval  and  military  operations,  such  as 
blockade,  and  those  which  the  enemy  may  think  fit  to.  lay  upon  British 
and  French  property.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  except  that  British 
ships  are  not  to  enter  Russian  ports,  which  it  is  obvious  that  they 
could  not  do  without  incurring  the  risk  of  a  forfeiture  of  their  property 
and  the  imprisonment  of  their  crews,  and  which  may  otherwise  be  ol^ 
jectionable  on  certain  grounds  of  poUcy  into  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  in  this  place,  the  trade  may  be  lawfully  carried  on  in  any 
manner  which  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  our  merchants  can 
devise. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  mercantile  classes  of 
the  present  generation,  who  have  had  no  practical  experience  of  the 
state  of  war,  the  extent  of  the  change  which  is  thus  effected  in  their 
favour.  The  vigilance  of  our  cruisers  and  the  acuteness  of  our 
lawyers  were  incessantly  employed  in  all  former  contests  in  tracking 
out  the  faintest  scent  of  enemy's  property  on  board  every  vessel  met  on 
the  seas.  The  character  of  enemy's  property  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
fection, and  reprobated  with  all  the  terms  ordinarily  reserved  for 
guilty  practices.    The  mercantile  ingenuity  of  the  country,  pressed 
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bj  the  increased  demand  and  exorbitant  prices  of  prohibited  articles, 
"vras  strained  to  evade  by  every  species  of  fraud  these  prohibitions,  and 
a  warfare  was  carried  on  within  our  own  Courts  of  Justice  between  the 
pitiless  exactions  of  the  laws  of  war  and  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
those  of  trade. 

^  From  many  of  these  perplexities  and  difficulties  the  order  in 
Council  of  the  15th  of  April,  1854,  will  for  the  present  relieve  us.' 

The  only  advantage  therefore  which  the  neutral  retains  over 
the  national  flag  under  this  order  is  that  of  entering  Bussiau 
ports,  from  which  we  are  obviously  excluded ;  but  in  all  other 
respects  trade  with  the  enemy  is  still  as  free  to  British  subjects 
as  it  is  to  neutrals.  Should  Bussia  exercise  her  belligerent 
rights,  it  is  dear  that  British  ships  could  never  enter  Bussian 
ports  without  risk  of  c^ture,  and  they  would  further  be  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  desertion  of  seamen.  This  apparent  advantage 
to  neutrals  —  of  entering  Bussian  ports  —  is  further  materially 
abated  by  the  fact,  that  the  allied  fleets  have  it  in  their  power 
to  close  every  port  of  Bussia  by  blockade  when  they  are  not 
closed  by  ice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  limitation  placed  by  this 
state  of  war  on  the  enemy  is  the  exclusion  of  his  own  flag  from 
navigation  and  the  condemnation  of  his  property  under  that 
flag.  In  other  respects  the  sovereign  power  which  declares  war 
has  given  a  general  licence  to  trade  notwithstanding  hostilities, 
and  so  far  suspended  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  Bynkershoeck  expresses  it,  pro  parte  bellum,  pro 
parte  pax  inter  subditos  utriusque  principis  ~^  and  the  Allied 
Governments  have  set  the  example  of  that  experiment  which 
appeared  monstrous  and  unheard  of  to  the  elder  jurists, — namely, 
a  partial  commercial  peace  in  the  midst  of  a  political  war ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  recognise  freedom  of  trade  with  the  enemy 
daring  war  without  recognising  and  protecting  his  private  rights 
of  property,  and  there  is  no  medium  between  the  absolute  con- 
demnation of  his  property  wherever  found,  and  placing  the 
ships  and  goods  of  the  Allied  Powers  in  their  mercantile  relations 
with  the  enemy  on  the  same  legal  footing  as  those  of  the  neutral 
trader,  except  when  afiected  by  positive  acts  of  war.  In  the 
language  of  the  law,  it  will  be  for  our  courts  to  decide  how  far 
thb  Order  in  Council  extends  protection  to  the  property  and 
rights  of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  considered  as  alien 
enemies ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  to  what  extent  the  re- 
lations of  mankind  will  be  aflected  by  so  novel  and  comprehen- 
sive a  principle.  Neither  shall  we  venture  to  aflSrm  that  it 
would  be  practicable  to  apply  the  same  principle  in  countries 
less  liable  than  Bussia  to  the  pressure  of  a  close  blockade,  for  in 
proportion  as  we  have  reason  to  expect  that  her  ports  can  be 
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hermetically  closed  by  our  cruisers,  we  are  enabled  to  forego  the 
exercise  of  other  modes  of  coercion. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  advert  at  length  to  the  other  Orders  in 
Council  passed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war^  because  they 
were  of  temporary  application,  and  were  intended  merely  to  secure 
a  time  of  grace  to  Kussian  vessels  on  their  way  to  British  ports, 
which  were  allowed  to  come  in,  discharge  their  cargoes,  and 
depart  without  molestation,  down  to  the  10th  of  May.  The 
Russian  ships  afloat  in  different  parts  of  the  world  were, 
however,  placed  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty,  for  their 
own  ports  were  closed  against  them  by  ice  or  by  blockade. 
Some  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  cruisers,  not  being  pro- 
tected by  these  orders ;  the  greater  number  sold  themselves  in 
neutral  ports.  At  the  breakinj^  out  of  hostilities  there  were 
but  two  British  ships  in  the  Northern  ports  of  Kussia,  and 
these  were  detained  for  some  weeks  on  political  grounds,  though 
not  confiscated.  It  has  in  times  of  peace  been  usual  for  twenty 
or  thirty  British  ships  to  winter  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  the 
returns  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  ships  entering  that 
port  show  that  more  than  half  were  British ;  thus  in  1838,  the 
total  number  of  ships,  in  and  out  of  St.  Petersburgh,  (including 
the  Russians  themselves)  was  1310  vessels  of  261,680  tons;  of 
these  725  vessels  of  163,812  tons  were  British.  But  the  whole 
of  this  trade  had  been  brought  to  a  dose  or  thrown  into  other 
channels  before  the  declaration  of  war. . 

The  declaration  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  differs  from  that 
of  the  Allied  Governments  in  two  important  particulars.  He 
does  not  pledge  himself  to  issue  no  letters  of  marque  of 
privateers,  and  he  announces  that  vessels  carrying  contraband  to 
war  will  be  seized,  whereas  the  cruisers  of  England  and  France 
will  seize  the  contraband  articles  only.  It  would  be  superfluous 
for  us  to  enter  upon  a  defence  of  the  laudable  attempt  of  the 
Allied  Powers  to  discountenance  the  practice  of  commissioning 
privateers.  Vessels  equipped  under  letters  of  marque  carry  on 
the  savage  and  predatory  usages  of  war  in  their  worst  f6rms  and 
for  the  worst  purposes.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  beyond 
the  control  of  the  State  in  whose  name  and  under  whose  com- 
mission they  rove  the  seas.  Their  depredations  are,  in  fact,  a 
remnant  of  more  barbarous  times,  and  are  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  more  enlightened  principle,  that  war  should  be  exclu- 
sively carried  on  by  the  regular  forces  of  the  belligerents.  It 
will  be  an  immense  boon  to  the  true  interests  of  mankind  if  this 
example  should  be  followed,  and  the  system  of  privateering  aban- 
doned for  ever.  This  countiy  and  the  United  States,  as  the 
two  great  trading  nations  of  the  earth,  are  especially  interested 
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in  repressing  the  practice  of  this  clandestine  warfore,  and  the  next 
step  to  abandoning  it  ourselves  will  be  to  refuse  to  recognise  it  in 
others.  Already  the  legislation  of  the  United  States^  and  of  almost 
every  civilised  nation,  renders  it  penal  to  accept  commissions  of 
manque  firom  a  foreign  Power  against  the  property  of  a  country 
not  ^t  war  with  the  State  to  which  the  holder  of  such  a  com- 
misaon  belongs.  If  Russia  issue  letters  of  marque  at  all,  it  must 
be  to  foreign  privateers,  inasmuch  as  her  own  ports  will  be 
dosed,  and  she  would  luive  no  means  of  bringing  in  her  prizes 
for  condemnation.  Even  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  where 
great  injury  might  be  done  to  our  trade,  Bussian  privateers 
would  not  easily  find  a  port  of  refuge ;  but  if  any  of  her  letters 
of  marque  should  be  taken  up  by  foreign  adventurers,  we  hope 
they  wUl  be  treated  with  the  severity  they  deserve. 

An  opinion  is  entertained  by  some  persons  who  applaud  the 
liberal  spirit  in  which  the  Allied  Governments  have  appKed  them- 
selves to  these  questions,  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  this  tolera- 
tion and  remission  of  belligerent  rights  still  further,  and  to 
renounce  the  practice  of  maritime  captures  of  private  property 
altogether.  Why,  they  argue,  should  the  plunder  of  industrious 
merchants,  which  is  thought  disgraceful  on  land,  be  encouraged 
and  legalised  at  sea?  Is  the  advantage  we  derive  from  the  in- 
terruption we  can  inflict  on  the  operations  of  these  persons  com- 
ooensurate  to  the  evils  their  losses  must  impose  on  society  at 
large  ?  These  are  questions  which  may  hereafter  be  solved  in 
the  same  liberal  spirit  which  has  already  mitigated  so  many  of 
the  evils  of  war.  ^ut  we  must  observe,  that  £e  contrast  drawn 
between  the  respect  habitually  paid  to  the  rights  of  property  on 
land  and.  the  capture  of  enemy's  property  at  sea,  is  not  unsup- 
ported by  a  substantial  distinction.  The  seizure  of  an  enemy's 
ships  is  not  dictated  by  a  desire  to  plunder  him  of  his  wealth ; 
bnt  it  is  the  means  employed,  and  the  only  means  that  can  be 
employed,  to  exclude  hu  nag  from  the  ocean,  to  cut  him  off 
from  the  supply  of  those  articles  he  draws  firom  maritime  com- 
merce, except  in  as  far  as  they  can  be  conveyed  to  him  by 
neutrals ;  and,  if  the  war  be  prolonged,  to  destroy  that  maritime 
population  which  serves  to  recruit  his  navy.  The  hardship  in- 
flicted on  individuals  by  the  capture  of  their  property,  is  a  thing 
to  be  r^retted  rather  than  desired ;  and  the  Bussian  seamen 
taken  in  some  of  the  prizes  made  at  the  outbreak  of  this  war 
were  astonished  at  the  kindness  and  liberality  with  which  they 
were  treated.  But  this-  infliction  is  the  only  mode  of  accom- 
plishing an  iinportant  national  object.  It  mattered  little 
whether  a  few  Kusrian  brigs  carrying  cargoes  of  salt  from  Se- 
tabal  were  brought  into  the  Thames ;  but  the  loss  of  that  salt 
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18  a  severe  blow  on  the  population  of  the  Norths  for  it  is  used 
hj  them  in  their  fisheries^  and  the  want  of  it  tends  to  increase 
that  pressure  bj  which  we  hope  eventually  to  reduce  the  enemy 
to  sue  for  peace.  The  stoppage  of  the  foreign  maritime  trade 
of  Kussia  is  an  enormous  object ;  for  the  bulky  nature  of  her 
produce,  such  as  timber,  hemp,  tallow,  &c.,  renders  it  unfit  for 
land  carriage ;  and  when  the  export  of  it  is  stopped,  she  loses 
her  means  of  exchange. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  ungenial  climate  anc),  soil  render  her 
peculiarly  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  many  of  the  ne- 
cessaries, and  all  the  luxuries,  of  existence.  The  import  of 
British  coal  into  St.  Fetersburgh  exceeds  40,000  tons  a  year ; 
and  as  none  of  this  essential  commodity  is  found  in  the  northern 
governments  of  the  empire,  or  can  be  procured  except  by  sea, 
the  blockade  cuts  off  in  this  single  article  not  only  an  important 
commodity  for  warlike  purposes,  but  the  means  of  giving  light 
to  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  activity  to  many  branches  of 
manufacture.  In  like  manner,  the  prevention  of  the  direct  im- 
portation of  cotton  twist,  of  colonial  produce,  and  of  wine, 
must  enormously  increase  the  price  of  these  commodities.  To 
relax  any  of  the  rights  which  tend  directly  to  reduce  the  enemy 
to  terms,  would,  in  fact,  be  a  mistaken  act  of  humanity,  since  it 
would  prolong  the  war. 

But  to  efiect  these  objects,  It  is  on  the  blockade  that  the  Allied 
Powers  have  mainly  to  rely,  since  they  cannot  by  any  other 
means  prevent  the  neutral  flag  from  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  Russian  empire;  it  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  the 
blockade  should  be  strictly  enforced  during  the  present  s^i- 
son,  but  it  may  become  a  question  hereafter,  whether  it  be 
not  expedient  to  allow  cargoes  of  certain  articles  of  Russian 
produce  to  pass  out  of  the  blockade,  though  this  concession 
would  probably  only  be  obtained  by  allowing  these  ships 
to  carry  in  articles  of  demand  in  Russia.  In  a  war  like  the 
present,  begun  solely  by  the  wilfulness  and  ambition  of  one  man» 
without  any  real  national  interest  at  stake  in  the  quarrel,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  pressure  we  may  be  able  to 
inflict  on  all  classes  of  society  in  the  Russian  empire  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means  we  possess  of  crippling  the  Russian 
Government  by  producing  a  reaction  of  interest  and  opinion 
against  the  head  of  it. 

Modem  science  has  enormously  augmented  the  force  of  our 
naval  armaments,  and  enables  us  to  concentrate  large  bodies 
of  men  and  immense  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  with  a  promp- 
titude and  precision  unknown  to  our  forefathers.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  science  of  defence  has  made  equal  progress. 
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and  whether  the  resistance  will  be  equal  to  the  attack.  But  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  evils  of  war  would  be  considerably 
diminished  if  the  sharpness  and  irresistible  violence  of  an  attack 
on  some  decisive  point  of  the  enemy's  dominions  could  become 
the  test  of  victory  and  defeat,  instead  of  extending  the  disabili- 
ties and  miseries  of  war  to  all  the  relations  of  social  life,  and  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  That  point  we  have  not  yet  reached,  and 
in  the  struggles  of  great  empires,  it  is  not  often  that  the  supre- 
macy of  one  side  and  the  subjection  of  the  other  can  be  ob- 
tained except  by  the  exhaustion  of  one  of  the  combatants.  But 
the  measures  which  we  have  now  passed  in  review  are  calcu- 
lated to  promote  our  national  interests  in  the  widest  sense  by 
keeping  up  that  industrial  activity  and  commercial  prosperity 
which  are  the  principal  resources  of  the  country — by  enabling 
us  liberally  to  apply  our  national  wealth  to  the  contest — and  by 
removing  many  of  those  vexatious  and  oppressive  restrictions 
which  aggravated  the  evils  of  war  to  this  community,  and  served 
to  embroil  us  with  the  other  Powers  of  the  world. 

The  maritime  power  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  this 
country  depend  mainly  on  the  fact,  that  we  combine  to  an 
extent  which  no  other  State  ever  possessed,  a  large  mercantile 
marine  with  a  large  military  navy ;  and  it  is  therefore  essential 
to  our  national  interests  to  maintain  both  these  elements  of  our 
power  in  the  fullest  activity  which  is  consistent  with  the  occur- 
rence of  a  state  of  war.  To  curtail  our  import  or  our  carrying 
trade  would,  in  fact,  be  to  contract  the  resources  with  which  we 
are  enabled  to  carry  on  the  contest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Government  gives  the  greatest  possible  latitude 
to  commerce,  whilst  it  maintains  the  right  of  blockade  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  the  hands  of  a  Power  which  has  the  naval  force 
required  to  blockade  an  extensive  line  of  coast  in  an  efficient 
manner.  These  appear  to  be  the  conditions  most  favourable  to 
the  conduct  of  maritime  war  by  this  country ;  and  the  result  of 
the  application  of  more  liberal  principles  has  already  been,  that 
the  industry  and  trade  of  the  nation  have  been  very  slightly 
afiected  by  the  present  hostilities,  and  that  we  have  inexhaustible 
zneaQB  of  carrying  on  this  contest  to  a  glorious  and  successful 
termination. 


VOL.  C.  NO.  com.  Q 
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'Aet.  VII. — Minarities  and  Mcgorities^  their  relative  Rights: 
A  Letter  to  the  Lord  John  Russell^  ALP.,  on  Parliamentary 
Reform.    By  James  Gabth  Mabshall.    London:  1853. 

HPhe  appearance  of  this  well-written  pamphlet  induces  ua  to 
recur  to  a  question  which  has  been  already  discussed  more 
thiui  once  in  our  pa^es*^  but  to  which  the  proposition  in  the 
Government  Keform  Bill  of  this  session  has  imparted  a  new  and 
practical  importance.  The  question  to  which  we  allude  is  the 
representation  of  minorities  in  the  constituent  bodies  which  re* 
turn  members  to  Parliament.  It  is  material  that  this  subject 
should  be  well  understood  in  a  constitutional  country ;  and  for 
this  reason  we  propose  to  examine  it,  not  with  reference  to  the 
merits  of  any  particular  proposition,  or  in  connection  with  any 
complex  plan,  but  upon  general  principles,  and  on  its  own 
ground. 

Every  free  government,  however  constituted,  depends  upon 
the  decision  of  a  body  of  persons,  determined  by  the  votes  of 
the  majority.  Every  free  government  therfeore  recognises  the 
maxim,  that,  for  legal  purposes,  and  in  questions  of  voting,  the 
majority  prevails  ovot  the  minority.  The  recognition  of  this 
principle  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  creation  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  free  government:  whereas  it  may  be  altogether 
rejected  in  a  despotism.  In  an  Oriental  State,  for  instance,  no 
vote  is  ever  taken  :  from  the  sovereign  down  to  the  lowest  tax 
collector,  the  entire  civil  government  is  arranged  on  a  graduated 
system  of  simple  command  and  obedience,  like  the  military  or 
naval  organisation  of  an  European  State.  But  wherever  power 
is  vested  in  a  body,  and  is  shared  between  different  persons 
standing  on  an  equality  with  each  other,  votes  must  be  taken, 
and  where  votes  are  taken,  the  larger  must  prevail  over  the 
smaller  number.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  here  to  enter  into  the 
reasons  why  practical  questions  of  government  are  decided  by 
the  votes  of  a  majority,  and  why,  in  matters  of  opinion,  and 
questions  of  the  mere  truth  or  falsity  of  propositions,  numbers 
are  not  allowed  to  prevail :  but  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  fact, 
that  the  preponderance  of  the  majority,  in  legal  decisions,  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  a  free  government,  and  has  been  so, 
since  the  time  when  free  governments  were  first  introduced  by 
the  Greeks.  The  question  which  we  have  to  consider,  is,  in 
what  manner  ought  that  majority  to  be  determined. 

•  See  Vol.  95.  p.  270. ;  Vol.  98.  p.  620. 
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Every  supreme  legislative  assemblj,  whether  it  be,  like  the 
House  of  Lords,  independent  of  popular  election,  or  wheth^, 
like  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  American  federal  and  state 
I^islatures,  it  consist  of  members  chosen  by  a  popular  vote, — • 
must  dedde  by  a  majority ;  either  of  any  number  more  than 
half,  or  according  to  some  other  proportion.  In  such  a  body, 
a  minority  can  never  exerdse  any  power  independently  of  a 
majority ;  except  by  the  permission  of  the  majority. 

But,  in  applying  the  principle  of  decision  by  a  majority  to 
the  election  of  members  constituting  a  popular  legislative  body, 
a  different  method  has  been  followed.  jBoth  in  England,  and 
in  other  countries  possessing  parliamentary  institutions,  an 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  render  the  representative  chamber 
an  exponent  of  the  varied  interests,  opinions,  and  feelings  of 
the  entire  community,  and  not  merely  of  the  more  limited 
interests,  opinions,  and  feelings  which  happen  to  predominate 
at  the  time  when  the  vote  is  taken.  If  it  were  desired  to  elect 
a  chamber  which  should  faithfully  represent  the  existing 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  the  proper  course  would 
be  to  enable  every  elector  to  vote  for  as  many  persons  as  there 
are  members,  and  to  take  a  national  vote  upon  a  single  list 
of  candidates.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  every 
elector  would  be  entitled  to  vote  for  658  candidates  —  the 
votes  would  be  collected  and  added  up  as  in  the  elections 
of  Louis  Napoleon  as  president  and' emperor;  and,  whatever 
might  be  the  number  of  candidates  voted  upon,  the  658  per- 
sons having  the  largest  number  of  votes  would  be  re- 
turned. Now,  under  this  system,  many  local  and  partial  in- 
terests, many  limited,  nascent,  or  unpopular  opinions,  which  now 
obtain  a  few  organs  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be  wholly 
unrepresented.  Even  important  minorities  might  be  excluded 
from  all  representation,  if  a  well-organised  national  election 
committee,  supplied  with  large  funds,  retaining  agents  over  the 
whole  country,  and  operating  through  the  metropolitan  and 
provincial  press,  were  to  keep  up  an  effective  agitation,  and 
canvass  for  a  particular  list.  It  is  conceivable,  for  example, 
that  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country  might  be  so  worked 
upon,  that  every  Boman  Catholic  would  be  excluded  by  the 
predominance  of  the  English  and  Scottish  electors :  or  that  a 
coalition  between  the  Dissenters  of  England,  the  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland,  and  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  might  exclude 
every  candidate  who  was  a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
It  is  still  more  conceivable  that,  at  times  when  the  interests  of 
classes  were  arrayed  against  each  other,  —  agriculture  against 
trade,  landlords  against  tenants,  capitalists  against  workmen,  ^- 
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one  class  would  make  an  attempt  to  exclude  all  the  candidates 
of  another  class.  It  is  quite  certain  that  at  seasons  of  alarm 
(such  as  that  which  existed  during  the  French  revolution), 
candidates  who  did  not  share  the  prevailing  fears  and  anti- 
pathies of  the  day  would,  by  such  a  method  of  election,  be 
effectually  placed  under  the  ban.  A  more  efficient  system  of 
centralisation  could  not  well  be  devised,  than  a  general  election 
worked  under  the  influence  of  a  central  metropolitan  election 
committee.  A  House  of  Commons  so  elected  would  doubtless 
be  a  very  harmonious  body.  The  great  elements  of  dissent 
would  be  excluded.  There  would  be  few  debates  and  diviaons 
on  important  questions.  But  it  would  be  imable  to  govern 
the  country.  The  various  defeated  minorities,  though  unre- 
presented, would  not  be  silent.  The  House  of  Lords,  as  con- 
taining persons  of  opposite  views,  would  rise  in  importance, 
and  would  constitute  itself  a  new  organ  of  opinion.  But  the 
real  conflict  would  be  transferred  elsewhere,  and  it  would  soon 
be  found  that  a  representative  assembly  which  contained  within 
its  circle  the  representatives  of  none  but  the  predominant  sections 
in  the  country,  was  an  imperfect  institution,  destitute  of  political 
life  and  vigour* 

A  different  system  has  however  been  followed  in  this  and 
other  countries ;  which,  though  originally  the  result  of  accident 
rather  than  of  design,  has  been  long  tried  by  the  experimental 
proof,  and  has  thus  manifested  its  expediency.  Instead  of 
throwing  all  the  electors  into  one  reservoir,  and  taking  their 
votes  as  a  single  body  upon  one  list  of  candidates,  the  country 
has  been  parcelled  out  into  certain  territorial  districts,  each  con- 
taining a  limited  number  of  voters — the  votera  in  each  of  these 
districts  form  an  electoral  unit,  and  a  majority  of  their  number 
chooses  one  person,  or  a  few  persons,  to  be  members  of  the 
representative  assembly.  Thus  in  the  United  Kingdom  there 
are  counties  and  boroughs,  which  form  two  marked  classes,  but 
whose  circumstances  again  vary  almost  infinitely.  In  different 
places,  the  interests  of  town  and  country,  of  agriculture,  manu** 
facture  and  commerce,  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  alternately 
preponderate.  Religious  opinions  likewise  have  a  geographical 
distribution;  and  the  same  partition  secures  a  fair  division  of 
power  not  only  between  the  constituent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
between  England,  Scotiand  and  Ireland,  but  also  between  less 
remote  districts,  as  between  the  northern  and  southern,  the 
eastern  and  western  counties. 

Now,  in  each  of  these  electoral  districts — in  each  county, 
city,  and  borough — the  majority  of  the  electors  is  a  minority  of 
the  electors  for  the  whole  kingdom.    It  expresses  the  predomi-r 
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Bant  opinion  of  the  particular  district^  but  it  does  not  express  the 
predominant  opinion  of  the  entire  country,  though  it  may  acci* 
dentally  concur  in  that  opinion.  The  aggregate  result  is,  that 
when  the  various  members  meet  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
assume  a  corporate  form,  it  is  found  that  they  reflect  pretty 
faithfully  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  entire  country,  according 
to  their  proportionate  prevalence.  Interests  which  are  weak  in 
one  place  are  strong  in  another ;  opinions  which  are  nearly  un- 
known in  one  place  have  taken  root  and  borne  fruit  in  another. 
The  compound  result  of  the  local  and  unconnected  elections  is, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  mirror,  or  miniature  copy,  of 
the  entire  country;  it  is  the  microcosmus  of  the  great  world 
which  it  represents.  It  collects  into  a  focus  the  scattered  rays 
of  opinion  and  feeling,  which  are  first  brought  into  mutual  conflict, 
but  are  afterwards  harmonised  and  reduced  to  a  practical  unity. 
The  formation  of  electoral  units,  each  one,  separately, 
deciding,  by  the  votes  of  its  majority,  may  indeed  be  so 
arranged,  that  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  community  are 
not  fairly  represented.  The  representative  principle  may  be 
nominally  preserved,  and  virtually  defeated;  as  was  the  case 
in  the  system  of  the  Boman  centuries,  which  were  organised  by 
king  ServiuB,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  minority  of  the  voters  a 

Sreponderance  of  political  power,  though  the  principle  of  decision 
y  a  majority  was  formally  respected.  ^  Curavit,'  says  Cicero, 
'ne  plurimum  valeant  plurimi.'  Before  the  Reform  Act,  a 
similar  result  was  produced  in  England,  by  placing  the  nomina* 
tion  of  numerous  seats  in  a  few  hands,  and  by  excluding  the 
larger  masses  of  population  and  centres  of  industry  and  intelli- 
mce.  Since  the  Keform  Act,  a  general  agreement  has  existed 
itween  the  predominant  opinions  of  the  country,  and  the 
predominant  opinions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Further  im- 
provements may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  practicable  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  are  not  arguing  that 
it  is  perfect ;  but  we  maintain  that  the  principle  upon  which  it 
is  founded  is  not  the  representation  of  the  opinions  of  a  mere 
minority  of  the  people,  but  the  representation  of  the  opinions 
of  the  entire  people ;  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  place 
where  minorities,  heresies,  oppositions,  remonstrances,  and  pro- 
tests of  all  sorts  are  represented  and  entitled  to  a  hearing,' 
and  that  it  is  intended  to  comprehend  and  not  to  exclude 
them.  Our  representative  system  rests  on  a  basis  of  incor- 
poration, not  of  proscription.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
IS  to  be  the  mainspring  of  our  government,  and  to  retain  its 
political  and  moral  ascendancv,  it  ought  to  contain  in  its  ranks 
the  leading  men  of  all  opimons.    We  should  regard  it  as  a 
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misfortune  if  able  and  fair  men  belonging  to  all  the  parties  in 
the  State  were  not  present  at  its  discussions.  We  do  not  share 
the  political  opinions  of  Sir  J.  Fakington  or  Mr.  Walpole,  but 
we  should  be  sorry  if  such  respectable  and  capable  exponents  of 
conservatiye  opinions  were  not  in  Parliament.  The  affairs  of 
the  country  are  best  transacted  by  making  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  great  mart  of  political  business ;  a  great  clearing-house 
of  political  ideas :  and  we  would  no  more  seek  to  exclude  from 
it  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  yarious  parties,  or  the  ablest 
representatives  of  opposite  opinions,  than  we  would  exclude  the 
great  capitalists  from  the  Boyal  Exchange. 

The  difference  between  the  supposed  plan  of  electing  the  658 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  a  ^ngle  list,  by  an 
aggregate  vote  of  all  the  electors  of  the  United  Eangdom,  and 
the  actual  plan  of  electing  them  by  a  large  number  of  separate 
electoral  districts,  may  be  illustrated,  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  a 
comparison  between  the  mode  of  voting  for  a  parish  vestry,  and 
the  mode  of  voting  in  the  larger  municipal  boroughs.  The 
vestry  of  Marylebone  consists  of  120  members,  of  whom  40 
go  out  every  third  year  by  rotation:  they  are  elected  by 
all  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  in  a  single  list,  and  conse- 
quently iBvery  ratepayer  at  a  contested  election  is  entitled  to 
give  40  votes,  for  as  many  candidates.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  largo  borough,  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  is 
divided  into  wards,  varying  from  16,  the  number  of  wards 
in  Liverpool,  to  a  smaller  number.  Each  of  these  wards  elects 
a  fixed  number  of  town  councillors,  instead  of  all  the  boroogh 
electors  voting  for  all  the  town  councillors  in  one  list.  A  divi- 
sion of  wards,  similar  to  that  presented  by  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Act,  exists  in  the  City  of  London  for  the  election  of 
aldermen  and  common  councilmen :  so  that  each  ward  electa  an 
alderman,  instead  of  all  the  city  voters  together  electing  all  the 
aldermen. 

At  present  the  representation  of  minorities,  or  of  Umited 
portions  of  the  people,  so  as  to  produce  a  House  of  Commons 
reflecting  the  general  opinions  of  the  country,  and  not  merely 
the  opinions  of  the  majority,  is  effected  only  in  one  way; 
namely,  by  a  territorial  division.  Electoral  districts  are  formed ; 
and  the  majority  of  voters  in  each  district  elect  their  member  or 
members.  In  conducting  this  election,  however,  it  is  a  univer- 
sal rule,  that  every  elector  is  entitled  to  vote  for  as  many  candi- 
dates as  there  are  members.  He  has  not  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  members ;  for  he  cannot  cumulate  his  votes ;  he  oannot  give 
more  than  one  vote  in  favour  of  any  candidate;  bat  he 
may  vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  theSre  are  niemb«i%  if  be 
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thinlcB  fit*  What  the  origin  of  this  rule  may  be,  we  do  not 
know,  but  it  ia  recognised  by  our  law;  and  those  who  have 
lately  discussed  the  question  of  majorities  and  minorities  appear 
to  regard  it  as  an  unchangeable  and  inscrutable  principle  of 
l^islation ;  as  something  engraved  on  the  heart  of  man,  and 
demanded  by  the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  To  us  it  appears  a 
rule  not  less  arbitrary  than  the  rules  which  prescribe  the  rates  of 
the  custom  duties  on  sugar,  or  the  colours  of  the  uniforms  of  the 
army.  It  may,  or  may  not  be,  expedient  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  question  its  necessity  and 
universality,  without  being  liable  to  the  charge  of  political 
heterodoxy. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  in  a  case  where  several  members 
are  returned  by  the  el^tors  of  a  single  district,  every  elector 
should  either  be  permitted  to  cumulate  his  votes,  by  giving  as 
many  votes  as  there  are  members  to  a  single  candidate;  or  that 
each  elector  should  have  a  smaller  number  of  votes  than  there 
are  members ;  for  example,  that  he  should  have  only  one  vote,  or 
that  if  there  are  three  members,  he  should  have  only  two  votes. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  would  be,  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons, being  less  than  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  district, 
would  be  able  sometimes  to  return  a  member.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  an  electoral  district  contains  10,000  elector?,  and 
returns  three  members ;  that  a  contested  election  takes  place, 
between  three  candidates  on  one  side,  and  two  candidates  on  the 
other;  and  that  the  three  candidates  each  poll  5000  divided 
votes,  and  the  two  candidates  each  poll  4000  divided  votes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  present  plan  of  each  elector  being  entitled  to  give 
three  votes,  the  three  candidates  of  the  same  party  would  be  re- 
turned. But  if  each  elector  could  only  give  two  votes,  the  dOOO 
votes  would  be  exhausted  upon  two  out  of  the  three  candidates, 
and  one  of  the  other  two  candidates  would  stand  third  upon  the 
poll,  and  would  be  returned.  The  result  of  the  latter  mode  of 
voting  would  be,  that  a  number  of  persons,  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  electors  of  the  entire  district,  would  return  a  member. 
This  is  true ;  but  precisely  the  same  effect  might  be  produced, 
if  instead  of  limiting  the  number  of  votes  given  by  each  elector, 
the  district  were  divided ;  and  two  members  were  given  to  one 
portion  of  it,  and  one  member  to  another.  Yet  those  who  con- 
sider the  representation  of  minorities  as  something  monstrous  or 
unnatural  would  consider  the  latter  arrangement  quite  con- 
sistent with  sound  principle :  though  virtualfy  the  two  arrange- 
ments amount  to  die  same  thing.  Liverpool  now  returns  two 
members.  What  difference  would  there  be,  in  principle,  be- 
iwem  gifiag  it  thx^  meiiU)er8y  and  restraining  each  elector  to 
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two  votes ;  or  dividing  the  town  into  two  districts  of  unequal 
size,  the  larger  returning  two  members,  and  the  smaller  return- 
ing one  member  ?  We  would,  moreover,  ask  those  who  regard 
it  as  an  institute  of  the  law  of  nature  that  an  elector  should 
vote  for  as  many  candidates  as  there  are  members,  whether 
they  do  not  consider  it  contoary  to  nature  that  an  elector  should 
cumulate  his  votes  on  one  candidate ;  that  he  should  have  as 
many  votes  as  members,  to  dispose  of  as  he  thinks  fit  If  this 
distinction  between  voting  for  as  many  candidates  as  there  are 
members,  and  giving  a  cumulative  vote  to  a  single  candidate,  is 
written  on  the  heart  of  man,  we  can  only  say  that  the  writing 
IS  very  indistinct ;  for  everybody  who  has  had  any  experience 
of  canvassing  kno\^s  that  voters  often  suppose  that  they  can 
give  two  votes  to  one  candidate,  even  u/ider  the  present  law. 

The  mistake  of  those  who  hold  that  the  proposal  made  in  the 
late  Keform  Bill  was  something  strange,  unnatural,  and  irrational ; 
that  it  was  unconstitutional,  oligarclucal,  and  anti-popular,  is,  it 
seems  to  us,  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  representation 
of  minorities  is  unknown  to  our  parliamentary  system ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  our  parliamentary  system  is  exclusively  founded  on  this 
principle.  It  is  exclusively  founded  upon  the  representation  of 
minorities  of  the  entire  body  of  electors :  not  a  single  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  elected  by  a  national  vote,  by  a  vote 
of  the  whole  body  of  electors.  Every  member  is  now  elected  by 
the  majority  of  a  minority.  The  question  is,  how  that  minority 
and  that  majority  are  to  be  determined.  For  settling  this  ques- 
tion, the  objectors  to  the  proposed  plan  make  two  assumptions. 
1.  That  it  is  an  inflexible  canon  of  legislation,  and  a  fundamental 
rule  of  a  representative  system,  that  an  elector  should  be  entitled 
to  as  many  votes  as  there  are  members.  2.  That  the  represen- 
tation of  minorities,  or  electoral  units  of  the  community,  may  be 
eflFected  by  a  territorial  division,  but  in  no  other  manner.  Both 
these  doctrines  seem  to  us  founded  upon  narrow  and  partial  views. 
We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  minority,  or  electoral  body,  should 
not  be  a  varying  number  of  electors,  determined  by  the  limitation 
of  the  number  of  votes  given  by  each  elector,  rather  than  a  fixed 
number,  determined  by  territorial  limits.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why  a  majority  should  invariably  be  formed  by  giving  to  each 
elector  a  capacity  of  voting  for  as  many  candidates  as  members. 
Under  the  proposed  plan,  every  member  would  equally  be  re- 
turned by  a  majority ;  but  the  majority  would  be  calculated  on 
different  principles  from  those  now  established. 

The  subject  which  we  have  been  considering  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Hickson,  an  intelligent  witness 
examined  by  the  late  City  Commission,  whose  wxitii^  on 
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varioas  municipal  and  admimstrative  subjects  are  deservedly 
beld  in  high  esteem. 

'Another  point  which  occurs' to  me  has  reference  to  the  principles 
of  representation.  When  we  are  considering  how  a  new  municipal 
franchise  is  to  be  carried  out,  we  have  to  determine  what  share  in 
the  representation  should  be  given  to  each  elector.  It  now  greatly 
varies.  In  some  wards  of  the  City  an  elector  votes  for  four,  six,  or 
eight  members  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council ;  in  other  wards,  for 
fourteen  and  sixteen ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  curious  anomalies  of  our 
representative  system,  that  in  the  neighbouring  district  of  St.  Mary- 
lebone  every  elector  has  the  power  of  voting  for  116  members  of  the 
governing  body.  Now,  if  the  principle  be  right,  that  an  elector 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  116  representatives,  a  system 
which  limits  him  in  Farringdon  Without  to  the  choice  of  sixteen 
cannot  be  equally  right,  nor  that  which  limits  him  in  other  wards  to 
the  choice  of  four  or  six.  It  is  time  we  thought  of  laying  down  some 
consistent  rule  on  the  subject. 

'Is  not  the  rule  a  very  simple  one,  namely,  that  each  elector  has  as 
many  votes  as  there  are  persons  to  be  elected? — That  applies  only  to 
the  question  of  equality  in  the  representation,  not  of  fitness. 

'In  a  district  where  the  number  of  persons  to  be  elected  is  smallest, 
the  number  of  electors  is  smallest,  is  not  it  ?  —  It  is  so;  but  something 
more  is  required.  I  think  that  all  elections  should  be  so  conducted 
that  every  voter  should  be  put  in  a  position  to  exercise  an  intelligent 
choice.  In  the  case  of  election  by  large  batches  it  is  impossible  for 
an  intelligent  choice  to  be  exercised.  The  list  system  followed  in 
Marylebone  and  in  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without  I  regard  as 
essentially  bad ;  and  as  applied  in  France  it  was  the  means  of  de- 
stroying the  fruits  of  the  revolution  of  1848.  It  threw  the  elections 
of  that  country  into  the  hands  of  difierent  factions,  the  public  at  large 
voting  completely  in  the  dark.  In  Paris  every  elector  was  required 
to  vote  for  thirty-four  candidates,  none  of  whom  perhaps  he  knew 
personally.  Marylebone  is  practically  governed  by  a  self-appointed 
body,  for  no  one  person  knows  the  whole  of  the  1 16  vestrymen  for 
whom  he  is  requested  to  vote.* 

*  What  you  object  to  is  the  system  of  voting  for  candidates  by  lists  ? 
— Yes.  I  would  recommend,  in  place  of  that,  that  every  elector 
should  have  but  one  representative. 

'  Would  you  give  him  one  representative,  by  subdividing  the  City 
into  wards  or  districts? — I  would  divide  the  City  into  wards;  but  I 
do  not  think  a  subdivision  of  the  wards  would  be  necessary.  I  should 
suggest  ten  wards  as  sufficient ;  and  there  might  be  ten  candidates 
elected  in  every  ward,  but  every  elector  in  each  ward  should  vote  for 
only  one  of  them.  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  importance  of 
providing  for  a  representation  of  the  minority  in  a  municipal  assembly 

•  By  85  Geo.  3.  c.  78.  the  Marylebone  Vestry  consisted  of  123 
members,  who  were  annually  elected.  The  parish  is  now  governed 
by  Hpbbouse's  Act. 
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as  well  as  the  majority.  That  is  a  principle  as  yet  bat  little  nnder- 
stood,  but  which  will  one  day  be  seen  to  be  indispensable  to  any 
system  of  real  representation.  I  have  always  passed  for  a  radictd 
reformer,  and  have  no  objection  to  be  called  one  at  the  present 
moment ;  but  I  do  not  at  all  regret  the  delay  which  has  taken  place 
in  reference  to  the  improvements  required  in  our  Parliamentary 
representation,  on  this  account.  The  public  mind  is  scarcely  yet 
sufficiently  awakened  to  a  number  of  important  questions  connected 
with  the  subject ;  among  others,  this  of  the  minority  having  a  place 
in  every  deliberative  assembly  appointed  for  either  local  or  national 
objects.  We  have  talked  a  long  while  about  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot,  which  I  would  not  undervalue ;  but  the 
only  effectual  way  by  which  corruption  at  elections,  and  all  that  party 
strife  and  bitterness  which  now  disgraces  them^  can  be  made  to  cease, 
is  by  allowing  the  minority  their  fair  share  in  the  representation.  In 
a  national  assembly  the  representation  should  be  a  reflex,  as  much  as 
it  can  be  rendered,  of  the  nation  itself.  The  nation  itself  consists  of 
majority  and  minority,  and  in  the  minority  the  most  intelligent  part 
of  the  nation  is  often  found.'  {Appendix  to  Report  of  Commissioners 
of  Enquiry  into  the  Corporation  of  London,  p.  319.) 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Hickson  in  thinking  that  the  proposed 
principle  of  voting  is  quite  consistent  with  popular  principlesy 
and  that  the  subject  deserves  an  attentive  consideration.  Mr. 
Marshall  argues  that  our  present  system  works  ill^  and  prefers 
another  plan  on  grounds  of  expediency. 

'  It  is  true  that  the  evils  of  the  common  mode  of  voting  are  pal- 
liated by  the  division  of  the  voters  into  many  local  constituencies  of 
limited  extent,  in  which  political  parties  will  exist  in  different  pro- 
portions, so  that  the  minority  in  one  place  may  be  a  majority  in 
another.  If  the  separation  of  parties  according  to  locality  were 
complete,  so  that  each  constituency  consisted  entirely  of  one  party, 
then  a  just  weight  of  representation  might  be  secured  by  each,  or  if 
the  number  of  constituencies  in  which  any  given  opinions  prevailed 
were  proportioned  to  the  general  prevalence  of  these  opinions.  But 
we  know  how  far  this  separation  of  parties  falls  short  of  completeness 
in  point  of  fact ;  and  how  widely  and  generally  large  political  parties 
are  scattered  and  intermixed  throughout  the  country.  This  inter- 
mixture is  greater  in  reality  than  it  appears  to  be  on  a  hasty  and 
superficial  view ;  for  from  the  very  prevalence  of  the  evils  of  the 
present  mode  of  voting,  we  are  apt  to  class  this  or  that  constituency 
as  almost  exclusively  protectionist,  conservative  or  radical,  because 
the  minorities  are  habitually  swamped  and  voiceless^  when  a  true 
statement  of  comparative  numbers  would  often  show  a  very  respect- 
able, but,  at  present,  a  silenced  minority.  And  when  we  speak  of 
indirect  palliation  to  this  mischief,  we  must  remember  how  monstrous^ 
unjust,  and  unbearable  the  unabated  evil  would  be  if  it'existed  in  its 
full  proportions ;  nor  can  any  palliations  be  well  suggested,  or  rdied 
on,  that  will  not  leave,  without  relief,  a  great  weight  of  ii 
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and  injoBtice.  That  such  inequsdities,  with  their  attendant  evils,  do 
ezteosively  exist  at  present,  I  think  the  experience  of  every  one  who 
is  conversant  with  political  matters  will  prove.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  common  case  of  a  conservative  minority  entirely  swamped  in  a 
large  town  constituency,  and  that  of  a  liberal  minority  equally 
swamped  in  a  county ;  and  see  what  mischief  is  wrought  in  either 
case.  The  minority  in  both  instances  labour  under  a  constant,  and 
often  a  sore  feeling  of  injustice  and  oppression,  which  tempts  them, 
either  to  abandon  in  disgust  all  attempts  to  maintain  their  opinions 
in  the  public  exercise  of  their  political  rights,  or  to  use  fraudulent 
and  violent  means  in  struggling  against  what  they  feel  to  be  an  in- 
justice, but  one  for  which  the  constitution  gives  them  no  lawful 
remedy.  The  majority  in  both  cases  having  a  monopoly  of  power, 
and  no  wholesome  check  or  restraint,  become,  almost  necessarily, 
tyrannical  and  bigoted,  and  will  not  even  listen  to  any  opinions  ad- 
verse to  their  own.  Can  it  be  seriously  argued  that,  to  balance  one 
great  mischief  against  another,  is  as  wise  and  safe  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, as  the  endeavour  to  avert  both  ?  Is  it  not  a  pressing  duty 
of  Parliament  to  secure  to  all  parties  the  just  and  equal  exercise  of 
their  political  rights,  as  the  surest  way  of  teaching  each  to  respect 
the  other,  and  of  rubbing  off  much  of  the  error  and  animosity  on  both 
rides."    (Pp.  19—21.) 

The  expediency  of  importing  into  our  system  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  late  Keform  Bill,  will,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
depend  mainly  upon  the  choice  between  retaining  small  con- 
stituencies with  one  or  two  members,  and  the  creation  of  large 
constituencies  with  an  increased  number  of  members.  If,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  evils  inseparable  from  small  constituencies, 
large  constituencies  with  three  or  four  members  are  created, 
and  if  the  present  system  of  allowing  each  elector  to  vote  for  as 
many  candidates  as  there  are  members  be  universally  intro- 
duced, then  the  result  will  be,  that  large  local  minorities  will 
go  permanently  unrepresented,  that  coalitions  of  three  or  four 
candidates  will  produce  unfair  contests,  and  that  the  reflexion 
of  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people  at  large  in  their 
representative  assembly  will  be  less  complete  and  faithful  than 
it  would  be  under  a  different  system. 
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Art.  VIII.  —  1.  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  for 
December  1.  1852;  to  which  is  appended  the  Report  for 
December  1.  1851.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States.     Washington:  1853. 

2.  Notes  on  Public  Subjects  made  during  a  Tour  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  By  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenheere. 
London:  1852. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners. 
Printed  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

4.  Letters  on  Irish  Emigration.  By  Edward  E.  Hale. 
Boston:  1852. 

'M'ations,  like  individuals,  have  their  times  for  eelf-examina^ 
tion,  when  they  pause,  survey  their  positions,  glance  back 
upon  the  past,  study  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  gird  them- 
selves up  for  the  future.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  about  a  year 
before  the  last  enumeration  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Marshals  of  the  United  States  of  America 
were  occupied  simultaneously  throughout  the  Republic  in  ascer- 
taining the  number,  colour,  nativity,  sex,  occupation,  habits, 
and  wealth  of  its  scattered  population,  and  in  collecting  in- 
formation concerning  its  resources.  The  full  results  of  this 
work  still  rest  in  the  official  receptacles ;  but  the  Keport  of  the 
Superintendent  made  in  December,  1852,  gives  an  abstract  of 
what  the  *  Seventh  Census '  will  be  when  finished.  The  com- 
plete work,  for  some  unknown  cause,  is  yet  unpublished. 

A  large  part  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  Report  is  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  the  foreign  immigration  into  the  United  States. 
Although  incomplete  and  sometimes,  we  believe,  inaccurate,  it 
furnishes  the  means  for  arriving  at  conclusions  as  to  what  has 
been  and  is,  and  gives  us  grounds  for  speculation  as  to  what 
will  be. 

Most  readers  are  familiar  with  the  chart  prefixed  to  modem 
editions  of  '  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,'  exhibiting  the  march 
of  the  barbarian  tribes  upon  Rome.  The  exaggerations  of  the 
press  have  accustomed  us  to  speak  of  the  modern  *  Exodus* 
from  famine,  want,  and  plethora  of  labour,  as  if  it  were 
a  similar  movement.  As  ship  after  ship  leaves  Liverpool, 
London,  Havre,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  crowded 
with  emigrants  for  America,  we  picture  that  country  yielding 
itself  a  prey  to  an  ignorant  peasantry.  We  see  them  in  ima- 
gination transferred  to  its  shores,  and  invested  by  the  magic  of 
an  oath,  with  the  attributes  of  citizenship ;  and  we  turn  with 
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sorrow  firom  the  contemplation  of  the  probable  annihilation  of 
the  principles  of  Constitutionalism  in  the  clashing  with  Demo- 
cracy.    Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  such  fears. 

The  United  States'  Census  of  1790,  taken  before  any  acquisi- 
tion of  territory,  exhibited  a  population  of  3,2219930  freemen, 
and  697,897  slaves.  There  were  then  thirteen  States,  in  twelve 
of  which  it  appears  that  slavery  existed :  its  feeble  life  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island  has  long  since  been  extinguished.  In  1803,  the  French 
province  of  Louisiana,  including  most  of  the  country  w^t  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  added  to  the  Union.  Florida  was  purchased 
from  Spain  in  1819;  Texas  annexed  in  1844;  and  New 
Mexico  and  California  acquired  by  conquest  and  treaty  in  1848. 
Five  slave  States,  two  free  States,  and  six  territories  have  been 
created  out  of  all  this  country.  Two  new  free  States  have  also 
been  admitted  to  the  Union  from  the  territory  of  New  Eng- 
land since  the  formation  of  the  Federation,  and  5  free  and  4 
slave  States  from  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  assigned 
to  the  Kepublic  by  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  thus  making  in  all  at 
present  16  free  States,  with  142  representatives  in  Congress, 
and  32  senators;  and  15  slave  States,  with  91  representa- 
tives and  30  senators. 

The  total  population  of  the  United  States  in  1850  was  over 
twenty-three  millions,  of  which  nearly  eighteen  millions  were 
native  whites,  over  two  millions  were  foreign  born,  39,000 
were  of  unknown  nativities,  and  3,200,000  were  slaves.  It 
appears  that  between  1840  and  1850,  1,569,850  foreignci:s 
arrived  in  the  United  States ;  from  whence  we  should  conclude, 
even  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  that  the  emigration 
before  1840  was  comparatively  small.  It  began  on  a  large 
scale  only  in  1847.  From  1820  to  1830  the  average  number 
arriving  was  only  20,000  a  year;  from  1830  to  1846,  about 
70,000  a  year.  In  1847,  the  famine  desolated  Ireland;  and 
the  revolutions  on  the  Continent,  which  unsettled  the  channels 
of  labour,  followed  the  next  year.  The  immigration  increased, 
under  the  pressure,  to  240,000  in  1847,  and  to  300,000  in 
1850;  and  it  is  now  estimated  at  the  Census  Office  that  the 

*  total  number  of  emigrants  into  the  United  States  since  1790, 

*  living  in    1850,    together  with    descendants,   amounted    to 

*  4,304,416,'  which  we  shall  assume  to  be  the  complete  foreign 
addition  to  the  population  of  the  country  between  1790  and 
1850.* 

•  It  appears  by  the  last  report  of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration 
Commissioners  that  the  total  Irish  emigration  from  1847  to  1850 
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All  this  has,  and  is  to  have,  a  great  effect  upon  the  rehtioiis 
between  slave  and  free  labour.  The  free  coloured  population 
appears  to  have  increased  10*96  per  cent,  during  the  decode  just 
past.  The  slave  population^  28*81  per  cent. ;  aftd  Ae  whites, 
38-28  per  cent 

The  regular  decrease  in  the  augmentation  of  the  free  blacks 
is  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  progress  of  races  in 
America.     From  1790  to  1810,  the  Northern  States,  under  the 

inclusive,  was  833,692,  nearly  all  of  which  was  for  North  America. 
The  Hamburg  Emigration  Society  report  the  German  Emigration 
daring  the  same  time  as  356,684,  of  which  we  assume  96  per  cent,  to 
have  gone  to  the  same  quarter.  The  Canada  and  New  Brunswick 
immigration  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  210,904;  and, 
suming  that  the  emigration  from  the  United  States  into  Canada 
equal  to  that  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  which  Mr.  E[en« 
nedy  justifies  us  in  doing,  we  have  as  the  total  German  and  Irish 
emigration  to  the  United  States  from  1847  to  1850  inclusive,  accord- 
ing to  European  authority, 

Irish 833,692 

German    •  .  -  -  -      341,426 


1,175,118 
Deduct  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  im« 

migration  -  -  -  -      210,904 


964,214 
The  total  number  of  immigrants  of  all  nations  returned  by  the 
United  States  authorities  during  the  same  time,  was  1,037,771,  which 
agrees  substantially  with  the  European  statistics.  The  same  Euro- 
pean authorities  return  the  emigration  of  1851  and  1852  to  the 
United  States  as  follows :  — 

1851.  1852. 

United  Kingdom  -  -      267,357  244,261 

Germany  -  (estimated)  111,052     (settled)  144,528 

378,409  388,789 

The  arrivals  at  New  York  alone,  in  1852,  were  296,438,  of  whom 
118,134  were  Irish,  and  118,706  were  Germans,  being  a  decrease 
from  the  year  before  of  45,122  in  the  former,  and  an  increase  of 
48,623  in  the  latter. 

Dr.  ChickerinfT,  who  is  excellent  authority,  estimates  the  foreign 
addition  since  1790  at  5,000,000,  instead  of  4,000,000;  and  the 
Hamburg  Society  estimates  the  German  element  alone  at  4,397,763, 
—  a  very  wild  statement.  We  have  adopted  the  official  estimate  in 
preference  to  Dr.  Chickering's ;  but  the  difTerence  is  of  little  moment, 
as  the  actual  foreign-born  element  remains  at  2,000,000,  and  the 
results  we. point  out  would  be  substantially  the  same  in  either 
event 
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inflaenoe  of  climate  and  the  spirit  of  fireedom,  engendered  by 
the  revolution,  were  emancipating,  or  preparing  to  emancipate, 
their  slaves ;  and  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  free  coloured  popu<» 
lation  consequently  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  whites  or  slaves. 
The  following  deotde  the  percentage  diminished ;  but  was  in* 
creased  again,  from  1820  to  1830,  by  the  entire  abolition  of 
slavery  in  New  York,  and  a  lai^e  emancipation  in  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  In  the  succeeding  decade  it  fell 
off  again;  and  in  the  last,  as  we  see,  it  fails  to  reach  11  per 
cent. ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  manumission  of  1500, 
and  the  flight  of  1000  slaves  a  year,  if  the  year  1850,  for 
which  alone  returns  on  this  head  are  made,  be  an  example 
of  the  general  course  of  things.  In  some  of  the  States—* 
New  York  for  instance — the  number  has  actually  diminished; 
in  others —  like  the  New  England  States — it  has  done  little 
more  than  remain  stationary ;  while,  in  others,  on  the  Canada 
borders,  and  with  strong  abolition  sympathies,  —  Michigan  and 
Ohio  for  instance — it  has  decidedly  increased. 

There  can  be  but  one  solution  to  this  —  the  degraded  social 
position  into  which  the  Negro  is  forced  by  the  prejudices 
of  the  whites  of  the  North,  and  particularly  of  European 
immi^n^ants.  There  is  no  physical  reason  why  the  black  race 
should  not  increase  as  fast,  and  faster  even,  than  the  white. 
The  experience  of  the  slave  States  proves  this,  where,  in 
spite  of  a  degradation  for  which  no  amount  of  personal 
comfort  can  compensate,  they  faithfully  fulfil  the  Divine 
command  to  'multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.'  Sambo  is 
naturally  a  jovial,  good-natured,  laughing  fellow,  full  of  fun, 
not  without  a  relish  for  a  practical  joke,  and  ready  always  for  a 
dance  and  a  bit  of  banjo  music  in  the  open  air  —  especially  if 
Dinah  be  there,  for  whom  it  must  be  confessed  he  has  a  strong 
liking.  He  is  too  fond  of  his  ease  to  be  out  of  temper  for  a  long 
time ;  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  work  unless  obliged  to 
do  so ;  and  by  far  too  much  a  gentleman  to  trouble  his  woolly 
pate  with  thinking  a  great  deal.  He  is  a  bit  of  a '  swell,'  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  and  loves  to  deck  his  ebon  beauties  in  bright 
reds,  and  blues,  and  yellows,  but  not  without  a  rude  idea  of 
taste  and  harmony  of  colours  —  if  such  a  thing  may  be  seriously 
suggested ;  and  so  long  as  Dinah  likes  it,  he  cares  little  whether 
it  be  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  He  has  a  certain  natural 
delicacy  in  the  midst  of  his  coarseness  which  contrasts  very 
fiivourably  with  the  beer-drinking  rudeness  of  the  labourer  of 
some  countries  nearer  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  a  remem- 
brance of  good  treatment,  which  ensures  his  master  against 
<  strikes,'  as  long  as  he  does  not  strike  first.     And  when  he  and 
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Dinah  at  length  become  one,  there  seems  to  be  naturally  no 
good  reason  why  woolly-pated  ^  piccaninnies'  should  not  be 
thick  around  hb  cabin  as  ever  carroty  heads  were  on  an  Iri 
potato  patch.  In  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  they  would  see^ 
to  have  every  thing  in  their  favour  —  freedom,  plenty  of  wor]^ 
equality  of  laws  and  rights;  and  yet  his  family  has  increased 
only  4*5  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years.  The  truth  is,  free  Sambo 
in  the  United  States,  with  all  his  freedom  and  political  equality, 
has  no  reality  of  either.  His  colour  stamps  him  for  ever  in 
unjust  popular  prejudice,  which  is  stronger  than  law,  with  the 
caste  of  labourer ;  and  not  labourer  alone,  but  degraded  labourer, 
whose  mother,  and  brother,  and  cousin  are  slaves,  and  who 
ought  to  be  one  himself;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  all  this 
makes  Sambo  rather  a  good-for-nothing  feUow.  He  n^lects 
his  family,  is  unthrifty,  gets  behind-hand,  and  before  long  finds 
himself  quite  at  the  foot  of  the  social  ladder.  Meanwhile  Pat 
has  been  coming  in  from  Ireland,  and  has  stepped  over  him ; 
and,  in  astonishment  at  finding  somebody  underneath  himself, 
he  becomes  the  worst  tyrant  that  the  poor  black  has  to  endure. 
The  inveterate  dislike  of  an  Irishman  to  a  Negro  is  as  well 
known  as  it  is  remarkable. 

But,  while  the  free  black  of  the  North,  in  spite  of  his  theo- 
retically better  condition,  has  barely  held  his  own  in  some  of  the 
States,  his  southern  cousin  has  been  increasing  his  family  at  a 
great  rate.  Whether  it  be  that,  with  plenty  to  eat,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  care,  his  shackles  sit  lightly  on  him,  or  whether  it  be 
that  he  stifles  his  sorrows  in  domestic  pleasures,  we  do  not  stop 
to  inquire.  It  appears  that,  from  some  cause,  the  natural  in- 
crease of  the  slaves  has  been  as  great,  and  greater  even,  than 
that  of  the  whites ;  so  that,  without  foreign  immigration,  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  two  races,  and  the  relative  weight  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  Union,  would  not  have  been  materially 
changed  in  the  sixty  years.  We  do  not  take  into  account  the 
trifling  difference  in  the  proportion  made  directly  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  territory,  as  the  total  number  of  slaves  and  freemen 
was  small  in  each  case  at  the  time  of  the  annexation,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  general  result  was  more  than  balanced  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  North.  Annexation  has  undoubtedly 
strengthened  the  '  institution,'  by  giving  it  new  States  to  govern 
and  new  fields  to  cultivate ;  but  not  essentially  by  an  actual 
adcBtion  to  the  number  of  slaves.  Neither  do  we  take  into 
special  account  the  larger  percentage  of  the  slave  increase  from 
1800  to  1810,  created  by  the  prospective  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade  in  1808 ;  because  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  whites  of 
native  descent,  in  1810^  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  1850. 
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In  1800  the  iHX>portion  was  as  1  to  4*94 ;  in  1810  as  1  to  4-78 ; 
and  in  1850  as  1  to  4*76,  deducting  in  each  case  the  number  of 
immigrants  and  descenduits  of  immigrants  since  1790  from  the 
total  white  population.  This  great  increase  of  a  population  held 
unjustly  in  a  state  of  bondage,  with  freedom  and  activity  all 
around  them,  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  history,  and  suggests 
the  possibility  at  some  future  day  of  an  attempt  at  a  forcible 
reclauner  of  their  rights,  when  they  shall  decidedly  outnumber 
their  masters.  If  such  a  struggle  should  ever  come  it  would  be 
ahort-liTcd  and  deadly,  and  coiud  terminate  only  in  the  annihi-^ 
lation  of  the  weaker  black. 

Before  1794  it  seemed  that  this  species  of  labour  was  about 
to  die  out  in  the  natural  course  of  events.  In  three  of  the 
Northern  States  it  had  perished ;  in  five  more  it  lived  only  upon 
snfierance;  and  in  the  South  public  sentiment  would  have 
abolished  it  if  a  feasible  way  had  been  proposed.  Whitney  then 
invented  the  cotton-gin ;  and  the  export  of  cotton,  in  1793  less 
than  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  trebled  in  1794,  increased 
to  Ax  millions  in  1795,  reached  eighteen  millions  in  1800,  two 
hundred  and  eighty  millions  in  1830,  and  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  millions  in  1850.  African  bondage  became  pro- 
fitable. The  planters  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  the 
Carolinas  bear  the  sin  before  the  world ;  but  Liverpool,  Low- 
ell, Manchester,  and  New  York  furnish  the  money  which  pro- 
longs and  extends  the  system. 

In  spite  of  these  influences  so  favourable  to  slavery,  the 
foreign  immigration  is  gradually  affecting  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Federation.  In  1800  the  total  population  of  the  Slave 
States  was  48  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  Union,  and  their 
representation  was  45  per  cent,  of  the  House.  In  1830 
they  had  but  45  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  41  per 
cent,  of  the  representation;  and  in  1850  but  41  per  cent. 
of  the  former,  and  39  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  It  requires 
no  {HX>phet  to  foresee  that  the  same  disturbing  causes  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  peasants  and  artisans  of  Europe  can 
command  cheap  homes,  high  wages,  and  an  improved  social 
position  in  the  New  World  as  easily  as  thev  now  do.  The 
census  enables  us  to  follow  their  track  across  the  Republic,  and 
to  see  in  what  communities  they  rest.  The  results  are  curious 
and  not  altogether  expected. 

1.  It  appears  that  the  immigration  rests  almost  entirely  in 
the  free  States.  Of  the  2,200,000  foreigners  resident  in  the 
Union,  only  305,000  are  in  the  Slave  States ;  and  of  these 
127,000  are  in  the  comparatively  northern  corn-growing  States 
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of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  66,000  in 
the  commercial  State  of  Louisiana. 

2.  It  travels  principally  due  west  in  a  belt  reacMnff  from  36** 
or  37**  N.  to  43°  or  44**  If.,  including  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  New  England,  the  middle  and  north-western  States, 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  and  the  central  and  northern  part  of 
Vir^nia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  The  climate  and  produc- 
tion of  this  country  are  similar  to  those  of  Europe ;  the  general 
ratio  of  health  and  average  of  life  is  higher  notwithstanding  the 
great  floating  European  population,  and  the  name  of  labourer  is 
not  degraded  by  a  comparison  with  slaves. 

3.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  total  immigration  has  entered 
the  Lake  Country  and  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  pro- 
portion of  foreign  population  in  If ew  York  and  in  Massachusetts 
is  greater  than  in  any  western  agricultural  State  except  Wis- 
consin. It  is  also  nearly  as  large  as  in  California,  a  gold-seek- 
ing community  from  the  world  at  large. 

4.  It  principally  consists  of  Irish,  Germans,  and  English.* 
Of  the  English  nearly  five-eighths  are  to  be  found  in  the  At- 
lantic free  States,  about  one-third  in  the  States  of  the  north- 
west, and  nearly  all  the  residue  in  the  northern  slave  States. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Irish  stay  in  New  England  and  the 
middle  States  (principally  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania),  where  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests are  seated  ;  and  they  are  found  in  the  south  and 
west  only  where  there  are  great  public  works  in  construction. 
They  change  their  soil  and  their  allegiance,  but  keep  their 
nature  intact.  Unwilling  in  the  New,  as  in  the  Old  World, 
to  guide  their  own  destinies,  they  stay  where  another  race  fur- 
nishes food  for  their  mouths,  and  labour  for  their  hands,  and 
takes  to  itself  the  substantial  fruits  of  their  industry.  One  love, 
liowever,  is  entirely  weeded  from  their  hearts.  Their  experience 
with  the  impoverishing  potato-patch  seems  to  have  given  theai 
a  distaste  for  agriculture ;  and,  in  a  country  where  there  is 
plenty  of  land  and  a  sure  harvest,  they  avoid  almost  entirely 
the  pursuits  to  which  they  cling  so  tenaciously  in  Europe. 
Theirnumbers  did  not  in  1850  reach  a  million, — not  two-thirds 
of  the  decrease  in  the  Irish  population  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  Germans  are  more  energetic,  or,  rather,  bring  their 
energy  to  a  better  account.  More  than  half  their  number  are 
spread  over  the  north- western  States,  Missouri  and  Kentucky, 
and  more  than  one-third  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  They 
stay,  indeed,  in  the  towns  in  great  numbers,  devoting  them- 

*  Their  respective  numbers  in    1850  were— English,   278,626; 
Irish,  961,719  j  German,  573,225. 
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selyes  to  mechanical  arts  and  to  trades;  but  a  large  proportion, 
also,  if  the  census  speaks  truly,  are  to  be  found  in  the  agrioul- 
tural  districts,  where  they  fell  the  forest  and  turn  up  the  prairie 
for  themselves.     Some  years  ago  we  remember  to  have  seen 
a  colony  of  Grerman  emigrants  landed  on  the  unfinished  pier  of 
an  unbuilt  city  in  Wisconsin.  The  pier  has  doubtless  since  been 
completed,  and  the  city  has  its  thousands ;    but  then,  &  f^w 
driven  piles  and  a  quantity  of  scattered  lumber  marked  the  place 
of  the  former,  and  rectangular  streets  strewn  with  fresh  felled 
timber,  stretching  into  a  primeval  forest,  showed  where  the 
latter  was  to  be.     The  emigrant?  were  bundled  out  upon  the 
pier,  and  their  boxes,  chests,  willow-fans  for  winnowing  wheat  by 
hand,  spinning-wheels  and  primitive  spades,  scythes,  and  ploughs 
were  tumbled  after  them.     The  poor  women  sat  upon  the  boxes 
in  the  hot  sun  (it  was  in  August)  and  cried  at  the  desolate  ap- 
pearance of  this,  the  gate  to  their  Paradise,  and  the  men  tried 
in  their  rough  way  to  comfort  them.     We  leaned  upon  the 
*  guard,'  looking  at  them  as  the  boat  steamed  up  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  admired  the  simplicity  which  could  bring  their  mise- 
rable utensils  to  such  a  country.     Long  before  tibis  the  men 
have  chased  away  the  young  grouse  with  American  ploughs, 
and  have  fattened  their  cattle  on  the  long  grass  of  the  prairie, 
and  the  women,  putting  away  the  spinning-wheeb  as  relics  of  a 
by-gone  existence,  sit  in  the  summer  evenings  under  the  honey- 
suckle and  bignonia,  which  twist  themselves  over  the  porch,  and 
sincr  to  their  children  of  the  Vaterland  without  a  sigh  of  regret. 
The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Upper  Lake  Country 
has  not  only  gained  in  an  unexampled  manner,  but  has  been 
almost  created  within  the  half-century.     Where,  in  1800,  there 
were  less  than  400,000  persons   clustered    around   the   rude 
forts  that  proteotod  them  from  the  Indians,  with  only  7  per 
cent,  of  the  representation  in  Congress,  there  are  now  nearly 
ten  millions  cultivating  53,000,000  acres  of  improved  land,  and 
represented  by  42  per  cent,  of  the  House.     K  the  European 
immigration  has  remained  in  the  Atlantic  States,  the  inquiry 
naturally  arises.  Whence  comes  this  western  population  ? 

The  oracle  of  the  census  again  responds.  AH  the  while  there 
has  been  a  native  emigration  twice  as  great  as  the  foreign. 
Washington  L*ving*s  pleasant  sketch  of  the  Yankee  seems  to  be 
literally  true, — a  discontented  being,  unwilling  to  stay  quietly 
in  the  home  of  his  birth,  and  seeking  an  unknown  better  in 
some  new  sphere.  Just  when  he  begins  to  grasp  it, — when  the 
'stumps*  are  uprooted  and  the  com  grows  plentifully, — when 
hifl  finished  barns  ai^  filled,  and  his  log  cabin  takes  to  itself 
some  look  of  comfort, — he  sells  bid  ^  improvements'  at  a  profit^ 
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shoulders  his  axe,  harnesses  his  horse  to  a  covered  cart,  into 
which  he  packs  his  wife  and  a  staircase  of  children,  and  marches 
to  some  spot  still  further  West,  where  he  may  begin  anew. 
Thus  the  whole  coimtry  is  in  motion ;  Massachusetts  removes 
to  Maine,  and  Maine  to  Massachusetts ;  New  York  visits  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Pennsylvania  returns  the  compliment.  Vii^nia 
crosses  to  Kentucky,  and  Kentucky  pushes  over  into  Illinois. 
Yet  the  whole  migration  appears  to  be  governed  by  fixed  laws, 
producing  ascertainable  results. 

1.  In  the  free  States  the  general  movement  is  due  west,— 
from  New  York,  for  instance,  to  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio.  From  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire it  goes  principally  to  Massachusetts,  from  the  other  New 
England  States  more  to  New  York  than  elsewhere :  but  natives 
of  all  are  found  in  the  free  north-west  States  in  large  numbers. 
The  middle  States  are  also  represented  there  by  an  aggregate 
of  758,020,  in  addition  to  which  they  interchange  very  exten- 
sively with  each  other ;  the  people  of  the  small  States,  parti- 
cularly, going  to  the  great  cities  of  their  neighbours.  The 
emii^ration  from  the  northern  Atlantic  States  into  the  six 
north-western  States  amounts  to  nearly  1,200,000.  And  so 
strong  is  this  passion  for  motion,  that  the  West  itself  supplies 
a  population  to  the  still  further  West.  Ohio  sends  215,000  to 
the  three  States  beyond  her;  Indiana  retains  120,000  from 
Ohio,  but  sends  on  50,000  of  her  own ;  Illinois  takes  95,000 
from  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  gives  7,000  to  young  Iowa ;  and 
that  State,  though  not  twenty  years  redeemed  from  the  Indians, 
gains  nearly  60,000  by  the  restlessness  of  the  three,  and,  in  its 
turn,  breaks  over  the  too  feeble  barriers  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  supply  Utah  and  Oregon  with  1,200  natives  of  Iowa. 

2.  The  native  emigration  from  their  central  slave  States 
follows  the  same  general  law  of  a  due  westerly  movement: 
but  whether  governed  by  the  wish  to  escape  from  slavery,  or 
by  what  other  motive,  it  takes  also  a  partial  north-west  di- 
rection into  the  free  States.  Maryland,  Vii'ginia,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  furnish  360,000  of  the 
native  population  of  the  north-west. 

3.  The  movement  in  the  planting  States  has  been  mostly 
within  themselves,  taking  a  south-westerly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion from  the  older  lands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  the 
uplands  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  The  emigration  from 
South  Carolina  alone  is  nearly  68  per  cent  of  the  white  popula- 
tion remaining  within  her  borders. 

4.  The  American-born  population  of  Texas  comes  principally 
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from  the  slave  States,  that  of  California  from  the  free  States,  and 
that  of  the  territories  more  from  the  free  than  from  the  slave. 

5.  It  appears  from  a  study  of  the  cpurse  of  both  emigrations, 
that  they  mainly  benefit  the  belt  of  country  above  described. 
New  England  loses  nearly  400,000  of  native  population ;  but 
the  foreign  elements  reduce  the  actual  loss  to  92,000.  The 
middle  States  lose  600,000  of  native  population,  but  have  so 
large  a  foreign  addition,  that  the  balance-sheet  shows  a  gain  of 
nearly  414,000.  The  central  slave  States  lose  600,000  natives ; 
the  foreign  emigration  reduces  their  actual  loss  to  400,000. 
The  planting  States  and  Texas  gain  300,000,  of  which  nearly 
200,000  are  native.  *  The  north-west  gains  1,900,000,  of  which 
1,330,000  are  native.* 

It  18  apparent  that  the  political  influence  of  the  emigrant  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  If  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  un- 
educated peasants,  unused  to  govern  their  own  affairs,  and  much 
less  acquainted  with  affairs  of  State,  were  annually  transferred 
to  the  United  States,  placed  in  commimities  by  themselves, 
apart  from  the  influence  of  more  intelligent  minds,  left  without 
sohoob,  cultivation,  or  capital,  to  raise  themselves  as  best  they 
could,  and  admitted  nevertheless  to  the  dignity  of  citizenship, 
and  to  a  share  in  administration,  it  would  be  irrational  not  to 
fear  the  result.  But  we  see  a  process  quite  the  reverse  going 
on.  These  ignorant  beings — ignorant,  indeed,  some  of  them 
are,  and  thickheaded  and  obstinate — are  taken  by  the  hand  on 
arrival,  and  sent,  not  into  the  forest,  but  into  a  more  thickly 
populated  country  than  the  one  they  left,  with  towns  as  large 
as  any  in  Europe  except  the  two  capitals,  with  schools  better 
than  any  of  the  same  grade  here,  maintained  at  the  publio 
expense,  with  work  enough  for  everybody,  skilful  and  unskilful, 
and  with  better  educated  persons  than  themselves  to  tell  them 
what  to  do.  They  labour  constantly  with  Americans,  their 
children  sit  daily  side  by  side  with  .Ajnerican  children,  reading 
from  the  same  books,  playing  the  same  games,  and  learning  to 
think  the  same  thoughts.  Mr.  Treemenheere  in  his  excellent 
work  complains  that  all  history  in  the  public  schools  is  ignored 
except  that  of  the  Republic,  and  gives  us  a  Ust  of  twenty-one 
questions  prepared  for  the  examination  of  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  the  high  school  of  Lowell,  all  of  which  refer  only 

*  To  reach  these  results  we  have  in  each  case  ascertained  the 
total  number  of  natives  from  the  particular  section  resident  in  the 
Union,  and  from  that  have  deducted  the  total  free  native  population 
residing  in  that  section,  or  vice  versa ;  the  result  shows  the  loss  or 
gain  by  emigration. 
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to  events  connected  with  the  American  continent.  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  honest  clergymen  of  the  land  of  the  Puritans 
have  not  been  found  guilty  of  a  profound  policy  in  this.  The 
child  of  the  English  or  Scotch  machinist  in  Massachusetts,  of 
the  German  or  Irish  labourer,  of  the  French  or  Italian  artisan, 
in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  learns  with  the  language  and 
the  institutions,  the  history  which  tells  him  the  greatness  of 
hisuiew  country;  and,  forgetting  that  he  ever  had  another, 
he  reels  with  a  pride,  that  even  Lord  Palmerston  might  fenvy, 
*  civis  Romanus  sumJ  If  the  first  generation  is  never  quite 
denationalised,  the  second  is  transformed  by  this  process  into 
very  good  Yankees.  The  fathers,  too,  soon  get  a  little  property 
(for  there  is  plenty  of  labour  and  little  pauperism),  and  thence- 
forth are  identified  with  the  stability  of  their  new  country; 
and  by  the  time  they  become  citizens,  they  have  some  just 
sense  of  the  dignity  they  acquire,  and  of  the  responsibility  it 
entails. 

The  same  fact  removes  all  apprehension  of  a  disproportionate 
increase  of  Papal  power  in  America.  The  Roman  Catholic 
population  being  so  completely  identified  with  the  older  States, 
and  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  their  institutions,  any 
pernicious  influence  from  that  quarter  will  be  impossible.  We 
hear  often  of  the  power  of  Jesuitism  in  America,  and  of  the 
spread  of  Catholicism  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  the 
facts  in  the  census  indicate  no  such  thing.*  We  are  assured 
by  those  best  able  to  judge,  that  so  far  from  fearing  the  undue 
influence  of  the  Romish  Church,  its  conservative  influence  over 
the  emigrants  within  its  pale  is  regarded  with  favour.  The 
Americans  have  a  suflicient  protection  against  the  inroads  of 
any  sacerdotal  despotism  in  their  healthy  English-bom  insti- 
tutions, in  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  which  they  have  inherited 
from  this  country,  and,  above  all,  in  their  free  schools,  at 
which  four  millions  are  educated — one-fifth  of  the  free  popu- 
lation. 

The  schools  of  the  States  have  been  made  patent  to  English 
eyes  during  the  contest  concerning  the  various  educational 
systems  proposed  for  adoption  here,  and  they  certainly  seem  to 
answer  the  demands  of  a  state  of  society  bearing  little  resem- 

*  There  are  in  the  Union  36,011  churches  of  all  denominations, 
aflbrding  accommodation  for  13,849,896per8ons,  of  which  only  1,112 
are  Roman  Catholic,  with  accommodations  for  620,950.  In  the  lake 
country  and  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  out  of  13,661  churches,  accom- 
modating 4,891,002  persons,  only  561  are  Boman  Catholic,  acconuno- 
dating  276,291. 
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blance  to  this.  Indeed,  in  all  the  comparisons  between  the 
two  countries,  the  fact  of  the  great  social  difference  is  lost 
sight  of.  The  similarity  of  political  institutions,  from  the 
municipal  parishes  to  the  national  legislatures, — the  community 
of  language,  literature,  and  of  ancestry,  so  far  as  the  Americans 
can  get  a  tombstone  and  parish  register  acquaintance  with  their 
ancestors  in  England, — the  common  elements  of  wealth, — the 
resemblance,  and,  in  the  main,  identity  of  pursuits,  are  pictured 
glowingly  by  after-dinner  orators,  when  the  wine  has  mellowed 
the  heart.  Long  may  both  nations  remember  these  things! 
And  far  distant  may  the  day  be  when  the  difficulties  arise 
which  philosophy  teaches  us  they  engender.  But  there  is 
another  side  of  the  picture,  less  dwelt  upon,  and  equally 
true, — the  vast  social  gap  between  an  old  country,  with  a  cul- 
tivated artificial  society,  founded  on  great  landed  possessions, 
and  a  new  country  with  no  aristocracy,  unless  we  give  that 
name  to  the  feeble  remnant  of  colonial  families  overshadowed  by 
recent  wealth,  or  to  the  expiring  gentility  of  the  *  Southern 
*  Chivalry.*  The  British  merchant  labours,  accumulates,  buys 
land,  is  made  a  peer  in  the  second  generation,  and  is  identified 
thenceforth  less  with  the  town  than  with  the  country.  The 
American  merchant  accumulates,  invests  in  stocks  and  city  lots, 
perhaps  becomes  a  member  of  Congress,  dies,  and  leaves  his 
property  to  bis  children  in  even  portions.  In  a  generation  or 
two  it  is  scattered,  and  his  poor  descendants  begin  to  climb  the 
ladder  anew.  The  inhabitants  of  no  neat  rural  village  point 
with  pride  to  his  well-stocked  parks  and  wooded  drives.  He 
may  have  a  cottage  on  Staten  Island,  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
the  Delaware,  or  the  Schuylkill,  or  he  may  amuse  himself  with 
dilettante  farming  in  Dorchester.  But  the  non-producing 
landed  proprietor,  identified  for  generations  with  the  soil,  is 
unknown  in  America.  The  'people,'  owning  each  his  little 
farm,  or  his  house  and  garden,  take  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs  into  their  own  hands. 

The  public  schools  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  social 
status,  and  return  to  it  no  small  share  of  the  stability  which  it 
enjoys.  They  were  established  in  New  England,  at  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  for  the  education  of  the  children,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians.  About  the  time  that  the  wearers  of 
black  doublets  and  steeple-crowned  hats,  who  fled  from  oppres- 
sion here  to  establish  a  Calvinistic  despotism,  whose  influence 
still  draws  down  the  chins  of  their  descendants, — about  the 
time  that  they  re-enacted  the  Mosaic  code,  penalties  and  all, 
with  marginal  references  to  chapter  and  verse,  they  partitioned 
the  public  land  into  parishes,  on  the  English  system,   and 
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assigned  a  part  to  the  commonage,  a  part  to  the  Church,  and  a 
port  to  the  schools.  In  process  of  time  the  common  land  has 
generally  ceased  to  be  pasturage,  and  is,  in  many  places,  planted 
with  trees,  and  made  into  public  walks ;  the  Church  fields  have 
disappeared  with  the  State  organisation;  and  the  portion  as- 
signed to  the  schools  has  been  absorbed  in  the  settlement  of 
the  country,  and  exchanged  for  the  right  of  general  taxation, — 
which  right,  as  the  sum  to  be  raised  is  determined  each  year 
by  each  town  for  itself,  and  as  suffrage  is  nearly  universal, 
means  the  right  of  the  poor  to  educate  their  chilcben  as  they 
see  fit  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payers.  The  system  has  been 
extended  from  New  England  more  or  less  through  the  free 
States,  and  works  to  the  satisfaction  even  of  the  property- 
holders,  who  must  be  sometimes  heavily  mulcted  by  it.  Mr. 
Tremenheere,  for  instance,  tells  us,  that  in  a  town  near  Boston, 
'  the  whole  real  property  of  which  is  valued  at  only  500,000 
<  dollars,  not  less  than  17,000  dollars  were  expended  last  year 
'  in  the  erection  of  five  new  school-houses,  besides  the  ordinary 
'  expenses  of  maintaining  their  three  grammar  and  two  primary 
'  schools.*  Boston  pays  $15 A2  per  head  for  the  children  edu- 
cated in  her  schools  (free  for  all  without  charge) ;  New  York, 
jflO.62 ;  St.  Louis  on  the  Missbsippi,  i^9.50 ;  and  Cincinnati  on 
the  Ohio,  jf6.37.  These  taxes  are  cheerfully  submitted  to  by 
the  property-holders,  who  require  no  argument  to  be  convinc^ 
that,  without  education  universal  suffrage  would  be  destructive 
to  political  liberty,  to  social  virtue,  and  to  property  on  which 
both  must  lean.  They  feel  that  the  schools  are  essential  even  for 
the  native  children  with  American  homes,  and  doubly  so  for  the 
foreigners,  sometimes  with  worse  than  no  home  at  all. 

Thus  the  moment  the  emigrant  arrives  and  is  settled,  he  and 
his  children  are  cared  for.  He  finds  persons  on  the  pier  waiting 
to  emplc^y  him,  and  he  pockets  at  once  his  four  shillings  a-day ; 
or  if  he  be  ill,  there  is  a  hospital  to  receive  him,  where  skilful 
surgeons  and  kind  nurses  minister  to  his  wants.  Schools  say  to 
his  children,  '  Come  to  us  and  be  taught ; '  and  they  ga  It  was 
found  some  years  since,  in  a  manufacturing  town  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  a  population  nearly  one-third  of  which  was  Irish,  that 
of  about  3000  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen, 
only  nitieteen  were  not  attending  school  somewhere,  and  that 
sixteea  of  the  nineteen  stayed  away  because  they  had  no  good 
clothes ;  clothes  were  given,  and  the  non-attendants  reduced  to 
three.  The  proportion  throughout  the  Union  is  not  as  large  as 
this ;  bu^  yet  large  enough  to  change  the  character  of  the  whole 
foreign  population.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that 
the  characters  of  nations  and  races  are  unchangeable :  leading 
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mindB  mould  the  popular  will  to  their  pleasure.  Catholic 
England  under  Henry  VII.  became  Protestant  England  under 
Henry  VIIL  The  freedom  of  Arragon  died  under  the  heel 
of  the  Inquisition.  Louis  XIV.  was  troubled  but  once  in  his 
reign  by  the  spirit  of  a  free  parliament.  Can  there  be  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  the  ages  of  Elizabeth  and  Cromwell? 
or  of  Milton  and  Congreve  ?  William  III.  made  the  English 
noblemen  Dutchmen;  George IV.  beau-Brummelised  society; 
and  the  present  Court  of  England  has  set  an  example  of  purer 
and  more  refined  manners.  In  the  same  way  the  character  and 
purposes  of  the  emigrants  are  changed.  They  are  fashioned  by 
the  influences  which  surround  them^  and  in  the  second  gene- 
zation  become  completely  identified  with  the  country  of  their 
adoption. 

Mr.  Tremenheere  objects  that  no  provision  is  made  for  re« 
ligbus  education.  In  the  United  States  such  a  provision  would 
be  the  sacrifice  of  the  system.  The  children  of  a  million  of 
Irish  Boman  Catholics  attend  the  public  schools  and  strive  for 
the  honours  they  give ;  the  clergy  of  that  denomination  are 
placed  by  popular  suffrage  on  the  committees  chosen  to  super- 
mtend  the  schools  and  prescribe  the  course  of  education ;  only 
on  the  implied  understanding  that  the  religious  education  shall 
be  left  to  other  hands.  We  cannot  believe^  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Tremenheere's  fear  to  the  contrary,  that  the  community  which 
takes  such  care  of  the  secular  education, — which  provides  one 
grade  of  schools  for  the  infants,  another  for  those  who  have 
crossed  the  Kubicon  of  knowledge  and  are  battling  with  its 
elements,  another  yet  higher  for  those  who  are  preparing  for 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life  in  the  humbler  middle  classes,  and 
one  still  beyond,  fitted  with  libraries  of  elementary  books  and 
with  scientific  apparatus,  where  the  studies  of  the  University 
even  may  be  pursued  by  the  humblest  child,  free  of  cost, — would 
make  no  provision  elsewhere  for  religious  instruction.  It  is 
just  to  add,  that  the  schools  we  have  in  view  as  we  write  are 
in  Massachusetts,  and  have  attained  a  degree  of  excellence 
beyond  those  in  other  States.  But  the  West  will  not  be  long 
behind  the  East  in  this  respect*  Mr.  Tremenheere's  work, 
although  pretending  to  be  no  more  than  a  sketch,  gives  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  working  of  the  system  throughout  the 
Kortham  States,  accompanied  by  the  impressions  it  created  on 
an  intell^nt  mind  of  conservative  tendencies.  If  we  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  all  his  conclusions,  he  himself  furnishes  ua 
with  reasons  for  differing.  We  gather  from  him,  that  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  x  ork  are  inferior  to  those  of 
New  England*  and  that  the  average  attendance  is  decidedly 
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less.  But  it  also  appears  that  those  who  have  charge  of  them 
are  alive  to  the  defieiency,  and  are  using  every  means  to  repair 
it.  We  close  our  remarks  on  this  subject  with  a  short  extract 
concerning  the  schools  of  Connecticut :  — 

'  Any  one  from  England  visiting  those  schools  would  be  also 
greatly  struck  with  the  very  high  social  position,  considering  the 
nature  of  their  employment,  of  the  teachers,  male  and  female;  he 
will  observe  with  pleasure  their  polite  and  courteous  bearing,  of  such 
importance  as  an  example  of  good  manners  to  the  children  ;  he  will 
admire  the  complete  order,  quiet,  and  regularity,  with  which  the 
whole  system  of  instruction  is  conducted,  by  the  exercise  of  mild, 
temperate,  and  generally  speaking,  judicious  authority ;  and  he  will 
perceive  how  great  an  amount  of  elementary  secular  instruction  is 
given  to  those  who  stay  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  derive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  opportunities  of  improvement  then  afforded.  And  I 
must  confess  that  he  will  be  likely  to  feel  it  as  a  just  subject  of  re- 
proach to  his  own  country,  that  her  very  tenderness  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  religious  truth,  her  very  apprehension  lest  in  her  desire  to 
attain  an  acknowledged  good  she  may  be  betrayed  into  a  step  fraught 
with  evil — or,  to  descend  to  lower  ground,  her  religious  jealousies 
and  animosities — should  interpose  to  keep  all  education,  both  secular 
and  religious,  from  the  minds  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  at  a  time  too,  when  secular  education  is  more  than  ever 
needed  as  a  means  of  temporal  prosperity  and  advancement,  and  when 
socialism  and  a  vast  and  dangerous  flood  of  *' revolutionary  litera- 
**  ture "  of  the  worst  kind,  is  occupying  the  ground  left  bare  for  its 
reception  by  the  absence  of  all  culture,  secular  or  religious.  Uow 
long,  it  may  be  well  asked,  is  the  Government  of  this  country  to  be 
paralysed  by  sectarian  jealousies?  and  to  what  further  extent  are 
the  very  foundations  of  religious  truth  and  social  order  to  be  under- 
mined, while  the  dispute  rages  as  to  the  best  method  of  preserving 
them?'    (Pp.  57,  58,  59.) 

The  provisions  for  the  mental  health  of  the  emigrant  are 
rivalled  by  those  made  for  his  physical.  In  their  efibrts  to  pre- 
vent intemperance^  laws  are  passed  in  some  of  the  States  more 
arbitrary  than  the  decrees  of  the  most  absolute  European  Go- 
vemment,  prohibiting — without  always  preventing — the  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  To  keep  him  clean,  aqueducts,  exceeding  in 
magnificence,  expense,  and  profuseness  of  supply  those  whose 
ruined  arches  bridge  the  Campagna,  bring  pure  water  to  his 
door,  and  force  him  to  take  and  use  it  by  assessing  a  compul- 
sory rate  upon  the  house  he  occupies.  Unfortunately  filthy  ill 
ventilation,  and  dense  population  are  the  accompaniments  of 
vice,  and  too  often  of  poverty,  in  large  towns.  Crime  always 
tries  to  hide  its  head  in  such  burrows.  The  cities  of  America 
are  not  without  their  vicious  population,  dwelling  in  hauntf 
not  unlike  the  terra  incognita  of  Whitechapel,  whose  impurities 
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and  wretchedness,  occasionally  revealed  for  a  moment  by  the 
picture  of  a  passing  visitor,  astonish  us  at  their  fearful  con- 
trast to  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James's.  The  *  five  points'  of  New- 
York,  as  it  formerly  existed,  with  its  three  tiers  of  under- 
ground apartments,  and  its  dancing-room  under  the  street, 
where  black,  white,  and  grey  mingled  in  impure  orgies,  was 
equal  in  its  way  to  anything  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Scot- 
land Yard.  The  *  Old  Brewery'  was  only  two  or  three 
minutes'  walk  from  Broadway,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Stuart's  Marble  Palace,  filled  with  the  richest  fabrics  of  the 
world,  the  terror  of  husbands  and  papas.  It  is  now  removed, 
and  a  charitable  institution  occupies  its  place.  But  as  long 
as  the  weeds  of  vice  grow  in  the  human  heart,  dens  of  in- 
famy will  exist  in  large  towns,  which  the  philanthropist  can 
improve  but  not  eradicate.  The  Americans  have  taken  the 
first  step  towards  cleansing  these  places  by  supplying  them 
freely  with  water.  The  *  Cochituate  Aqueduct'  brings  water 
twenty  miles  from  one  of  the  pretty  lakes  that  dot  the  surface 
of  Massachusetts,  and  distributes  it  in  every  street  and  alley  of 
its  prim  metropolis.  The  magnificent  ^Croton  Aqueduct'  of 
New  York  was  built  by  the  city  at  a  cost  of  nearly  3,000,0007. 
sterling.  The  Croton  river  is  brought  fifty  miles  in  a  covered 
channel  of  masonry  and  granite,  and  rolls  into  New  York  over 
a  bridge  whose  lofty  arches  would  span  the  shipping,  if  there 
were  any,  on  Haarlem  River.  Every  house  in  the  city  con- 
tributes by  rates  towards  its  support,  and  has  the  option  of 
taking  it  for  those  rates.  Water  has  consequently  become  a 
necessity  among  high  and  low.  Bathing  rooms  in  chambers, 
and  water  cocks,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  in  every  room,  are 
found  in  the  Bowery  as  well  as  in  the  Fifth  Avenue.  The 
receipts  have  not  yet  equalled  the  interest  on  the  debt  In  a 
few  years  they  will ;  and  in  a  few  more  will  become  a  profitable 
source  of  revenue  to  the  city.  Philadelphia  is  still  more  for- 
tunate. A  dam  thrown  across  the  Schuylkill,  at  her  very  doors, 
drives  pumps  which  deliver  water  on  the  top  of  Fairmount,  by 
the  river's  bank :  from  hence  an  unlimited  supply  is  distributed 
over  the  city.  We  can  testify  to  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Tre- 
menheere's  description :  — 

*  It  is  rather  tantalising  to  one  who  leaves  London  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  to  find  himself  in  ten  days  in  cities  across  the  Atlantic, 
where  bath-rooms  are  almost  as  numerous  as  bed-rooms,  in  every 
private  house  of  any  pretensions  to  the  comfort  that  even  a  moderate 
competency  can  command,  and  where  the  purest  of  water  is  let  in  at 
the  highest  habitable  part  of  every  building,  in  unlimited  quantity, 
and  for  a  most  moderate  payment    It  is  somewhat  amusing,  too,  to 
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see  the  Irish  maidens  in  Philadelphia  (in  their  usual  vocation  of 
housemaids  there,  as  elsewhere)  tripping  out  in  the  early  morning, 
upon  the  broad  brick  foot-pavement,  and  screwing  a  small  hose  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  to  a  brass  cock  concealed  under  a  little  iron  plate 
near  the  kerbstone;  then,  with  an  air  of  command  over  the  refresh- 
ing element,  directing  a  copious  shower  against  the  windows,  shut- 
ters, front  door,  white  marble  steps,  elegant  iron  railing,  green 
shrubs,  small  and  much-cherished  grass  plots,  heavy  blossomed 
creepers  hanging  on  neat  trellis-work,  and,  finally,  upon  the  grateful 
acacias,  or  the  silver  maple,  or  the  catalpa,  or  the  acanthus,  or  the 
mountain-ash  above  her  head.  Next  advances  a  graver  character, 
whose  business  it  is  to  "lay  the  dust.''  He  drags  after  him  a  snake- 
like hose  some  fifty  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  he  has  screwed  upon 
the  stop-cock  fixed  to  a  post  by  the  side  of  the  pavement,  while  from 
the  brass  pipe  of  the  other  end,  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  he  throws 
a  strong  jet  over  the  street,  and  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
point  at  which  he  has  arrived  when  he  has  come  to  "  the  end  of  his 
**  tether."  He  then  removes  the  screw  end  to  the  next  cock,  which 
is  at  the  proper  distance  to  enable  him  to  reach,  by  the  jet  from  the 
hose,  the  point  where  he  lefc  off.' 

Other  cities,  great  and  small,  make  similar  proyisions.  In 
the  manufacturing  towns,  also,  the  streets  are  generally  broad, 
and  planted  with  trees,  and  the  houses  built  with  reference  to 
the  comforts  of  the  occupants.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
residences  of  the  poorer  class  throughout  the  country.  In  New 
York,  for  example,  if  the  portion,  occupied  by  the  wealthy  is 
less  metropolitan,  and  the  streets  narrower,  worse  paved,  and 
dirtier  than  those  of  most  European  capitals,  the  houses  of  the 
poor  and  the  emigrant  are  more  spacious,  better  ventilated, 
better  provided  with  water,  and  cleaner  than  those  occupied  by 
similar  classes  here. 

The  *  Modern  Exodus'  ceases  to  be  a  wonder  in  view  of  these 
things;  we  are  only  astonished  that,  like  the  Exodus  of  old, 
famine  and  pestilence  were  necessary  to  it  The  Irish  peasantry 
fled  before  the  scourge  of  1847,  not  singly  nor  by  families,  nor 
by  villages  even,  but  by  whole  districts ;  and  yet  two  must  have 
fallen  where  one  escaped  to  a  foreign  shore.  The  priests  in 
some  places  say  that  they  ceased  almost  to  minister,  except  to 
the  dying,  and  that  their  services  have  been  little  wanted  since 
by  the  bride.  Liverpool  was  crowded  with  emigrants,  and  ships 
could  not  be  found  to  do  the  work.  The  poor  creatures  were 
packed  in  dense  masses,  in  ill-ventilated  and  unseaworthy  vessels, 
under  charge  of  improper  masters,  and  the  natural  result  fol- 
lowed. Pestilence  chased  the  fugitive  to  complete  the  work  of 
famine.  Fifteen  thousand  out  oi  ninety  thousand  emigrants  to 
Canada  in  British  bottoms,  in  1847,  died  on  the  passage  or  soon 
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after  arriyaL  The  American  vessels,  owing  to  a  stringent  pas- 
senger law,  were  better  managed;  but  the  hospitals  of  New 
York  and  Boston  were  nevertheless  crowded  with  patients  from 
Irish  estates.  The  attention  of  Parliament  was  called  to  these 
things,  and  an  Act  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States 
was  passed,  which  has  done  much  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  misery.  The  number  of  passengers  is  restricted,  the  space 
to  be  allowed  to  each,  the  size  of  the  berths,  the  character  of 
the  decks,  the  quantity  of  provisions  and  water  per  passenger, 
are  all  preseribol  by  the  various  Acts ;  and  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  Emigration  Commissioners  to  enforce  the  law. 

Under  these  Acts  the  Irish  emigration  has  grown  into  a  sys- 
tematic and  well-conducted  business  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
receive  the  wanderers  at  Liverpool  from  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
even  from  Sligo.  The  main  movement,  however,  is  from  Cork, 
where  they  arrive  by  car  or  rail  from  the  southern  and  western 
counties,  and  are  thence  transported  to  Liverpool  in  steamers, 
to  await,  at  their  own  expense,  the  sailing  of  the  vesseL  When 
a  number  are  about  to  leave,  the  whole  village  —  the  old  (above 
Axty)  against  whose  free  emigration  the  passenger  laws  of  some 
of  the  States  interpose  impediments ;  the  well-to-do,  who  have  no 
need  to  depart ;  the  beggar  whose  filthy  shreds  cannot  be  called  a 
covering;  the  youngest  children  even, — gather  in  a  tumultuous 
group  about  the  car  holding  the  smiling  faces  whose  happy  lot 
It  is  to  leave  for  ever  their  native  land.  With  the  wildest  signs 
of  grief  for  the  departing  as  if  for  the  dead,  with  waving  of 
hands,  beating  of  the  air,  unearthly  howls,  tears,  sobs,  and 
hjrsterics,  they  press  confusedly  around  the  carriage,  each  one 
struggling  for  the  last  shake  of  the  hand,  the  last  kiss,  the  last 
glance,  the  last  adieu.  The  only  calm  persons  in  this  strange 
scene  are  the  subjects  of  it  all,  to  whom  tnis  moment  is  the  con- 
summation of  long  hopes  and  many  dreams,  who  have  talked  of 
it  and  sang  of  it  (for  the  songs  of  the  peasantry  now  dwell  upon 
it),  till  it  has  become  a  reality. 

Before  going  on  board  the  ship  at  Liverpool  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  strict  inspection  by  the  medical  authorities,  and  the 
same  persons  examine  the  medicine  chests  to  see  that  the  vessel  is 
properly  secured  against  maladies.*     They  are  then  put  on  board 

^  In  1847,  before  the  passage  of  the  British  Act  establishiDg 
medical  inspectloD,  the  mortality  was  17^  per  cent,  of  the  embarka- 
tioQ.  In  1848,  it  was  less  than  1  per  cent  It  is  claimed  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Bill,  that  it  produced  this  result.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  good  food  and  the  absence  of  pestilence  has  more  to  do 
with  it  than  medical  examination.    Within  the  last  six  months,  the 
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the  first  vessel  of  the  line  sailmg  after  their  arriyal ;  and  we  have 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Hale  for  saying,  that  they  sometimes  cross 
and*  land  without  knowing  her  name.  When  on  board  they  are 
assigned  to  certain  berths,  their  chests  are  hauled  into  the  little 
compartments,  opening  on  the  deck,  in  which  their  berths  are 
situated;  they  are  furnished  with  cooking-places  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  stores  which  they  take  in  addition  to  the  ^ip's 
rations,  the  messes  are  made  up  for  the  voyage,  the  pilot  takes 
the  ship  below  the  bar,  search  is  made  for  stowaways^  the  pilot 
leaves,  taking  with  him  all  secreted  persons  whom  the  search 
exposes,  and  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Channel  are  breaking 
f^ainst  the  bows.  There  is  even  less  sentiment  in  this  parting 
than  in  the  former ;  little  of  the  regret  so  natural  in  leaving  for 
ever  the  land  of  nativity.  That  comes  later,  when,  in  full  em- 
ployment, with  plenty  of  money,  a  clean  comfortable  home,  a 
tidy  wife,  children  at  school,  and  the  old  folk  and  the  brothers 
and  sisters  brought  out,  Pat  tells  the  Yankees  of  the  jewel  of  a 
land  he  left  behind,  and  wishes  (the  rogue)  that  he  may  just  lay 
his  old  bones  once  more  there  before  he  dies.  There  is  no  sudb 
feeling  when  the  ship  sails  —  not  a  wet  eye,  not  a  sigh,  not  a 
regret — all  is  buoyant  hope  and  happiness. 

The  German  emigration  has  also  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  same  system.  It  comes  from  all  parts  of  Germany  (possibly 
at  present  more  from  the  Khine,  Wurtemberg,  and  Prussia,  than 
from  Bavaria,  where  obstacles  are  now  thrown  in  the  way  of  it,) 
and  from  Switzerland  even,  and  is  managed  by  commercial  houses 
in  the  North  Sea  ports,  in  Havre,  in  London,  in  Liverpool,  and 
in  New  York.  The  Dutch  have  little  to  do  with  it ;  their  ships 
are  employed  in  their  own  commerce  and  in  the  British  trade 
with  Australia.  But  the  Germanic  free  towns,  the  British- 
American  houses  in  London  and  Liverpool,  and  the  American 
houses  in  Havre,  whose  ships  do  not  carry  out  so  bulky  cargoes 
as  they  bring  back,  have  embarked  largely  in  it.  Agencies  of 
these  various  houses  are  established  throughout  Germany 
(every  August  tourist  knows  them  by  the  big  eagle,  and 
shield  with  thirteen  bars  over  the  door),  who  are  charged  to 
collect  the  wanderers  at  some  convenient  point,  —  say  Mann- 
cholera  has  raged  with  great  severity  in  ships  that  had  been  carefully 
inspected  and  pronounced  to  have  a  good  bill  of  health.  Sometimes 
it  would  appear  the  second  or  third  day  out,  sometimes  at  the  end  of 
a  week  or  ten  days.  When  the  wind  blew  from  the  south,  it  would 
rage  with  violence ;  when  it  veered  to  the  north-west  it  would  almost 
or  entirely  disappear,  and  perhaps  the  vessel  would  come  into  port 
without  a  case  on  board.  Neither  the  presence  nor  the  absence  of 
disease  in  this  virulent  form  can  be  attributed  to  a  sanitary  measure. 
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heim  for  the  Rhine  and  Danubian  country^  and  Bremen  or 
Hamburg  for  the  centre  and  north,  —  where  they  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  contractor,  and  thenceforth  have  no  care 
OTcr  themselves.  A  part  are  paupers  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Baden,  Bavaria,  Hesse,  Wurtemberg,  and  Switzer- 
hmd.  But  we  are  assured  that  these  bear  a  small  proportion 
to  the  whole.  *  I  have  known,'  writes  one  well-informed 
gentleman,    ^hundreds  of  Grerman  families   who   have  taken 

*  out  with  them  to  the  United  States  sums  of  money  varying 

*  from  ten  to  forty  thousand  florins  each  family.     It  may  be 

*  admitted  as  a  fact  that  out  of  twenty  German  emigrants, 
'nineteen  take  out  with  them  to  the  United  States  money 
'  enough  to  enable  them  to  establish  themselves  in  the  inland 

*  States.'   We  confess  we  had  supposed  that  the  pauper  emigra- 
tion bore  a  larger  relative  proportion  to  the  voluntary.     The 
latter  moves  generally  in  families,  and  often  by  villages.     Ac- 
companied thus  by  their  clergyman  and  their  doctor,  and  loaded 
with  quantities  of  useless  farming  and  household  utensils,  which 
they  bring  with  them  at  a  great  expense  and  discard  on  arrival, 
these  simple  agriculturists  leave  the  dreary  stone  houses  which 
served  as  a  home  for  their  cattle,  their  horses,  and  themselves, 
and  as  a  storehouse  for  their  produce ;  bid  good-bye  to  the  heavy 
tower  and  bright  bulbous  dome  of  the  venerable  church ;  take 
a  last  look  at  the  fields  which  have  so  long  borne  linseed,  and 
wheat,  and  maize  to  them  and  their  fathers ;   and  set  out  joy- 
fully on  their  voyage.     Or,  if  they  be  mechanics  and  tradesmen 
(and  the  Hamburg  statistics  return  71  per  cent,  of  the  emigra- 
tion of  1852,  and  48  per  cent,  of  that  of  1851,  as  of  these 
classes),  they  are  still  more  content  to  go  to  a  country  where 
they  anticipate  ready  employment  and  high  wages.     And  if 
they  be  paupers,  they  certainly  have  nothing  to  lose  by  the 
change*     Many  are  doubtless  doomed  to  disappointment;  for 
some  of  the  town  labour  is  overdone  and  ill  paid  —  the  ever- 
oppressed  needlewoman  for  instance  —  even  in  energetic  Ame- 
rica.    But  we  are  credibly  informed  that  they  are  gradually 
taking  possession  of  many  of  the  branches  of  industry  in  the 
large  towns,  as  they  can  work  and  live  for  less  than  the  Ame- 
ricans.    They  take  leave  of  their  country  with  a  little  more 
sentiment  than  the  Irish,  but  yet  without  sorrow.     The  legends 
of  forests  which  yield  them  no  bread,  and  of  mountains  from 
whose  vineyards  no  wine  is  pressed  for  their  lips,  the  memories 
of  the  grass-grown  streets  and  decaying  fountains  of  Augsburg, 
the  departed  greatness  of  Nuremberg, — 

'  Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic, 
Quaint  old  town  of  art  and  song,' — 
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the  doll  magnificence  of  Berlin,  the  Anglified  elegance  of 
Dresden,  the  small-beer  architecture  of  Munich,  even  the  na- 
tional waters  of  the  *  wide  and  winding  Rhine/  and  the  old 
Germanic  glories  of  Cologne,  are  little  to  them  at  the  moment 
of  leaving  for  the  land  of  plenty.  The  same  want  of  capital,  and 
of  an  active,  energetic  middle  class,  to  stimulate  industry  and 
make  a  division  of  labour,  which  has  produced  in  Ireland  the 
voluntary  emigration  of  its  best  labourers,  is  causing  the  same 
results  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 

At  Mannheim,  or  Hamburg,  or  Bremen,  or  wherever  it  may 
be,  the  emigrants  surrender  themselves  and  their  fates  to  the 
shippers  who  contract  to  take  them  to  New  York;  but  not 
before  a  careful  Government  has  seen  that  their  comfort  and 
health  have  been  reasonably  provided  for.  And,  in  truth,  they 
require  some  looking  after,  for  they  and  their  luggage  are  gene- 
rally in  too  filthy  a  state  for  a  sea  voyage.  They  are  then 
brought  to  the  sea-shore,  from  whence  they  are  either  shipped 
directly  to  America,  or  to  Havre,  to  London,  or  to  Liverpool, 
by  way  of  Hull.  Twice  as  many  sail  from  Bremen  as  from  any 
other  continental  port.  Next  in  rank  is  Havre,  which  they 
reach  under  charge  of  agents,  either  by  rail  from  Cologne,  or 
by  steam  from  the  northern  ports.  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  and 
the  English  ports,  all  take  large  numbers.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  came  to  London  last  year  to  take  passage  hence  for 
New  York.  Whoever  crossed  from  Botterdam  within  the  year 
probably  saw  from  one  to  three  hundred  of  these  people  in  the 
forward  cabin,  principally  young  men  and  women  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  with  their  children.  After  passing  the  Brieille  or  the 
Helvoetsluys,  he  lost  sight  of  them  during  the  day.  The 
women  were  below  ill,  from  the  unaccustomed  motion  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  men  were  either  ministering  to  them,  or  were 
lazily  stretched  on  the  piles  of  Dutch  produce  which  lumbered 
the  deck  to  the  tops  of  the  paddle-boxes.  When  the  sun  had 
sunk  behind  the  purple  horizon,  and  the  tranquil  waters  of  the 
usually  turbulent  ocean  began  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  moon 
breaking  through  the  clouds,  he  probably  saw  these  not  very 
tidy  men  and  women  creeping  up  from  below  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air ;  and  before  long  the  harmony  of  a  tnuned  chorus, 
singing  the  songs  of  the  Danube,  the  Bhine,  or  the  Elbe,  struck 
his  ear.  If  he  were  curious  to  know  more  of  them,  he  would 
have  found,  on  inquiry,  that  they  were  peasants  from  Bavaria, 
or  Baden,  or  Nassau,  or  Westphalia,  or  Saxony ;  or  artisans 
from  the  towns  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Central  States.  He  would 
have  observed  that,  though  untidy  even  to  filthiness,  they  were 
by  no  means  poor,  rude,  or  absolutely  unlettered.     Their  music 
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alone  would  have  told  him  of  a  certain  amount  of  cultivation ; 
the  gold  upon  their  persons  would  have  satisfied  him  that  thej 
were  not  without  means  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  the 
Bibles  distributed  in  the  various  families  would  have  shown  him 
their  sense  of  the  importance  of  those  treasures  which  neither 
moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt,  and  which  thieves  cannot  break 
through  and  steal.  If  he  felt  disposed  still  to  follow  their  for- 
timeSy  he  would  have  seen  them  landed  in  London ;  and  after 
going  through  the  necessary  formalities  at  the  Custom  House, 
transferred  to  a  boarding-house  at  Wapplng,  under  charge  of 
the  agent,  to  await,  at  tiie  contractor's  expense,  the  sailing  of 
the  vesseL  He  would  have  seen  them  subjected  the  next  day 
to  the  examination  of  the  health  officer ;  and  then,  going  on 
board  the  vessel,  he  would  have  found  that  they  were  comfort- 
ably provided  for  in  the  manner  which  we  have  already  de«- 
scribed.  Thus  cared  for  without  trouble  to  themselves,  sur- 
rounded with  friends  and  old  neighbours,  and  provided  with 
plenty  of  tobacco,  he  must  have  left  them  convinced  that  they 
would  make  the  voyage  with  little  risk  of  serious  illness  or 
death  by  the  way,  and  with  as  much  comfort  as  the  unusual 
necessity  of  keeping  clean  would  permit.  Or  if,  to  follow  their 
fortunes  still  further,  he  had  taken  passage  with  them,  he  would 
have  witnessed  himself  the  comfort  and  harmony  of  the  little 
community  on  the  voyage,  and  would  have  seen  its  members  on 
arrival  taken  in  charge  by  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration, 
and  either  supplied  with  work  in  some  part  of  the  country 
needing  their  services,  or  sent  to  colonise  the  West*    And  he 

•  The  Emigration  Commissioners  of  New  York  are  charged  with 
the  distribution  of  a  large  fund  annually  raised  from  the  emigrants. 
It  appears  by  the  report  for  1653,  that  they  received  '  commutation 

*  money'  on  284,945  emigrants  during  the  year,  being  16,047  less 
than  in  1852.  The  fund  at  their  disposal  during  the  year  amounted 
to  ^594,464,  of  which  they  expended  j;586,8o9;  ^^122,135  went  to 
counties  in  the  interior,  and  ^^2 14,077  was  on  account  of  the  great 
Hospital  at  Ward's  Island  in  the  East  River  off  New  York,  which 
accommodates  3000  patients;  20,197  were  temporarily  relieved  by 
food,  money,  &c.,  24,317  temporarily  supplied  with  food,  board,  and 
lodging,  271  sent  back  to  Europe  at  their  own  request,  and  14,334 
supplied  with  sitaations  at  the  Intelligence  Office,  conducted  by  the 
Commissioners.  This  office  was  once  put  to  a  use  little  contem- 
plated by  its  philanthropic  founder.  A  farmer  came  in  in  search  of 
a  servant  girl.  A  buxom  Irish  lass  presented  herself,  bundle  in  hand, 
to  go  with  him.     One  of  the  clerks  jokingly  said,  *  she  would  make 

*  you  a  good  wife.'  The  farmer  thought  the  same,  proposed,  was 
accepted,  sent  for  a  magistrate,  and  was  married  on  the  spot 
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would  probablv  h&ve  admired  the  wisdom  of  the  machine^ 
which  quietly,  humanely,  and  profitably  transpoi^ts  nations  fifoM 
regions  where  Want  makes  them  anarcbistSy  to  a  country  where, 
if  demagogues  would  let  them  alone,  plenty  would  soon  torn 
them  into  conserviitives.  ^ 

It  would  be  intei'esting  to  inquire  the  probable  effect  of  this 
shifting  of  populatioti  upon  the  old  world.  If  the  moVemetit 
had  beeti  confined  to  redundant  labour,  the  result  could  be 
nothing  but  beneficial.  But  in  Germany  we  see  agriculturists 
of  property  and  artisans  of  skill  emigrating  hf  tens  of  thou* 
sands ;  and  in  England  the  pioneer  pauper  migration  is  dragging 
aJ)etter  class  after  it,  by  an  annual  remittance  of  a  million  and 
a  naif  sterlbg.  The  movetnent  to  America  has  not  yet  made 
any  material  impression  upon  the  manufacturing  districts.  That 
It  will  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  Neltrly  one-fifth  6f  the 
{)opulation  of  the  manufacturing  State  of  Massachusetts  is  of 
foreign  birth.  The  gold  fields  of  Australia  also  tempt  from  a 
life  of  unceasing  toil  the  men  who,  by  industry  and  tbresighti 
have  acciimulated  enough  for  the  passage.  Whether  this  efflux 
will  equalise  the  rat^s  of  wages  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlanti<) 
remains  to  be  seen. 

It  cannot  be  denied  thftt  Ireland  has  been  purified  by  the 
purging.  But  what  a  picture  the  story  presents  —  a  fertile 
country,  with  a  healthy  climate,  but  with  a  deficient  stock 
of  capital,  renovated  only  by  the  loss  of  yoUng  and  strong 
labourers,  whose  work  was  valueless  at  home.  They  find 
occupation  enough  in  America,  and  become  in  time  indus^ 
trious^  peaceable,  and  comparatively  temperate  and  money- 
saving  citizens.  Their  old  habit  of  abusing  England  sticks  to 
them ;  but,  fortunately,  wind  is  plentiful  in  their  adopted  land^ 
with  no  law  to  forbid  it  blowing  where  and  as  loud  as  it  listeth ; 
and  the  ill  temper  finds  vent  in  expletives^  not  always  in  the 
best  taste,  but  which  wise  people  set  down  at  their  real  value. 

Whatever  the  effect  on  Europe,  the  great  emigration  must 
benefit  the  United  States.  We  have  already  said  that  we  do 
not  share  the  fears  of  those  who  see  destruction  to  the  Republio 
in  this  increase  to  its  numbers.  Ko  country  was  ever  made 
worse  by  an  addition  of  healthy  labourers^  while  there  was  work 

a 

•  It  would  repay  the  curious  to  inquire  how  fkr  the  existing  demo- 
cratic element  in  Germany  has  been  created  by  the  correspdndenc^ 
of  the  emigrants  with  their  native  land.  The  Irish  are  lesS  specu* 
lative  than  the  continental  people,  and  being  more  under  A  e0ntrol7 
ling  religious  influence  are  not  so  much  tinctured  with  sentimentfU 
democracy. 
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for  them  to  do,  find  heads  to  direct  them.  The  United  States 
are  emphatically  in  this  condition.  The  native  population  is 
shrewd  and  intelligent^  and  has  shown  itself  abundantly  capable 
to  direct  the  foreign  element.  That  element,  in  return,  proves 
one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  the  State,  furnishing  it  with 
the  thing  it  most  needs  —  labour  —  to  develope  its  resources, 
to  put  down  its  fixtures,  to  open  its  ways  for  transportation^  to 
itibvert  its  viigin  soil,  to  uncover  the  hidden  wealth  of  its 
mines,  to  run  its  spindles,  to  hamtner  its  iron,  even  to  trim  the 
sails  of  its  ships,  and  to  work  the  engines  of  its  steamers.  400,000 
creators  of  wealth  now  arrive  annually  in  the  United  States, 
the  men  generally  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  females  even  more 
80.  Out  of  245,000  persons  arriving  at  four  ports  in  1850, 
32,000  only  were  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  22,000  only 
over  forty ;  being  less  than  one-half  the  proportion  of  native 
inhabitants  under  and  over  those  respective  ages.  They  are 
consequently  strong,  capable  of  much  work,  less  liable  to  mor- 
tality, than  the  natives,  and  with  a  greater  proportionate  power 
of  reproduction.  It  would  be  absurd  to  douot  that  in  the  course 
of  time  they  will,  affect  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  Ame- 
rica. But  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  measure  the  character  or  extent 
of  their  influence.  We  do  not  think  they  will  essentially 
modify  the  constitutional  institutions  and  educational  systems  it 
has  establbhed,  which  they  learn,  in  a  single  generation,  to 
respect  as  their  own. 

DO,  too,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  this  supply  will 
never  be  greater  than  the  demand.  In  the  natural  course  of 
events  the  United  States  will  become  thickly  populated,  great 
fortunes  will  accumulate,  capital  will  become  more  plentiful 
than  now,  and  labour  will  be  less  sought  for,  and  consequently 
lees  paid.  Doubtless  also  the  European  emigration  hastens  that 
time.  But  it  is  yet  far  distant,  and  will  continue  so  while  land 
is  as  abundant  and  as  cheap  as  now.  Notwithstanding  the 
rapidity  of  the  settlement  of  the  West ;  notwithstanding  the 
amount  of  land  taken  up  by  speculators ;  notwithstanding  the 

Erofuseness  with  which  the  public  domain  has  been  granted  by 
Songress,  1387  millions  of  acres  remain  unsold  and  unappro- 
priated— six  times  the  whole  amount  alienated  by  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  present  century ;  and  probably  two- 
thirds,  at  least,  of  the'  amount  alienated  is  in  the  market 
at  a  price  not  much  above  the  Government  rate.  With 
such  a  quantitv  of  land  at  five  shillings  an  acre,  capable 
of  being  brought  into  production  the  first  year,  there  is  no 
necessity  fbr  an  unhealthyoverplus  of  labour;  for  it  not  only 
attracts  popolaitioil  to  the  West,  out  also  keeps  down  the  price 
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of  farming  lands  in  the  East,  where  the  principal  markets  are. 
With  the  exception  of  tracts  close  to  the  large  towns,  farms  in 
New  England  sell  now  at  about  the  same  rate  at  which  they 
did  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  Massachusetts,  even, 
the  average  value  is  %h  10«.  per  acre  for  the  freehold;  and  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  it  is  less  than  in  Ohio. 
It  is  greater  in  Michigan  and  Indiana  than  in  any  southern 
state  except  Louisiana.  While  the  present  state  of  things  can 
be  maintained,  no  probable  annual  addition  to  the  country  by 
emigration  will  affect  the  labouring  classes  imfavourabiy. 

It  is  plain  also,  that  if  the  emigration  continues  as  at  present 
it  will  soon  give  the  North  a  greater  preponderance  in  the 
nation ;  but  we  do  not  regard  that  as  a  source  of  future  weak- 
ness, rather  of  strength.  There  is  no  sympathy  between  the 
foreign  labour  and  the  slave  labour  to  make  the  North  and 
South  immediately  antagonistic  On  the  contrary,  the  emigrant 
seems  to  have  an  inherent  antipathy  to  the  black,  and  allies 
himself  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  citizen  to  the  political  party 
supposed  to  have  Southern  tendencies.  The  past  shows  that 
the  dangers  to  the  American  Union  have  come,  and  are  to  come, 
not  from  Northern  but  from  Southern  increase.  The  Missouri 
contest  grew  out  of  Southern  annexation,  and  the  supposed 
dangers  in  1850  had  their  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  South  to 
impose  slavery  upon  the  free  soil  of  California.  The  North  has 
never  required  political  stimulus  to  aid  its  growth,  nor  has  its 
advance  been  marked  by  accessions  of  territory.  It  is  the  slave 
power  which  took  to  itself  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas, 
which  grasped  after  California  and  New  Mexico,  and  which 
now  wants  Cuba.  A  gradual  and  peaceable  increase  in  the 
industry,  wealth,  and  population  of  the  North,  which  shall  give 
to  it  at  length,  without  annexation  or  war,  an  incontestible  pre- 
ponderance in  the  Unipn,  will  be  submitted  to  by  the  South, 
with  scarcely  a  consciousness  that  it  has  taken  place,  and  will 
perhaps  check  the  thirst  for  acquisition,  which,  if  unrestrained 
at  home  and  unopposed  abroad,  may  sow  serious  dissensions, 
and  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Kepublic 

Under  the  stimulating  influence  of  this  cause  the  industry 
and  resources  of  the  United  States  have  made  an  almost  fa- 
bulous advancement.  We  had  purposed  to  show  its  effect 
upon  the  principal  branches  of  the  national  wealth,  but  are 
prevented  by  the  unexpected  length  to  which  the  subject  has 
carried  us.  The  tonnage  of  the  country  increased  in  the 
ten  years  ending  in  1852  from  2,000,000  to  over  4,000,000, 
the  imports  from  100  millions  of  dollars  to  213  milliona, 
the  customs  from  18  millions  to  45  (yielding  the  Federal 
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Treasaiy  an  annual  surplus  of  15  or  20  millions).  The 
cotton  crop  increased  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1850  from 
800  to  1000  million  pounds;  the  rice  crop  from  80  to  215 
millionsy  and  the  sugar  from  155  to  281  millions;  the  wheat 
from  77  to  100  milUon  bushels,  and  the  maize  from  400  to 
600  millions.  The  potato  alone,  blasted  by  disease,  sank  in 
production.  Thirteen  thousand  miles  of  constructed  railway, 
and  as  much  more  in  progress,  all  built  by  emigrants'  hands, 
are  opening  up  the  rich,  but  before  unsaleable,  lands  of  the 
West,  bringing  their  cheaply  produced  bread  stuffs  and  choked- 
up  mineral  wealth  to  Eastern  markets.  Of  cottons  the  Ameri- 
cans now  manufacture  three  times  more  in  value  than  they 
import,  and  the  export  of  their  own  manufactures  is  two-fifbhs 
of  the  foreign  importation;  and  their  woollen  manufactures 
exceed  the  imports  of  similar  articles  as  three  to  one.  In  all 
articles  of  clothing,  in  carriages,  furniture,  materials  for  house 
decoration,  books,  paper,  iron  utensils,  agricultural  implements, 
hand  tools,  they  are  substantially  independent  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, and  in  the  coarser  cottons  they  are  not  only  independent, 
but  have  become  exporters  to  compete  with  British  fabrics  in 
South  America,  Africa,  and  Central  Asia.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  will  advance  to  the  manufacture  of  more  deli- 
cate fabrics.  The  country  is  full  of  skilful  designers  from  the 
Continent,  who  will  not  foil  to  impress  their  taste  upon  the 
national  productions,  and  give  them  a  currency  throughout  the 
world*  Side  by  side  with  this  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  will  be  developed.  California  had  yielded  50  millions 
sterling  by  the  close  of  1852.  Other  mining  interests  had  been 
less  prosperous.  But  the  high  prices  of  iron  and  coal  are  open- 
ing the  Pennsylvanian  furnaces ;  and  emigration,  favoured  by 
joint  stock  companies  in  New  York  and  London,  is  finding  its 
way  to  Lake  Superior,  where  the  pure  copper  lies  in  masses  six 
feet  in  thickness,  and  weighing  from  sixty  to  seventy  tons. 
These  important  results  merit  a  more  extended  notice,  and  are 
full  of  su^estions  for  the  future. 

With  such  an  unexampled  growth  in  material  prosperity,  we 
mre  not  surprised  to  see  the  conceit  natural  to  the  English  race 
swell  into  a  sometimes  undue  proportion  in  the  Transatlantic 
branch  of  the  family,  and  make  Jonathan  foolishly  long  to 
thrust  his  fingers  into  all  kinds  of  political  pies.  Within  the 
half  century  he  has  removed  nearly  all  the  Indians  from  the  east 
to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  planted  them  on  the  sources  of  the 
Arkansas  and  the  southern  branches  of  the  Missouri,  and  pro- 
vided them  with  schools,  missionaries,  fields,  and  money ;  march- 
ing beyond  them,  he  has  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Sacs  and 
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Foxes,  and  pitched  his  camp  iu  the  hunting  lands  of  the  Sioux; 
the  scouts  of  his  forces  have  penetrated  the  fields  of  the  Potta- 
wotomies  and  the  Kanzas,  and  his  army  of  emignmtSi  following 
in  their  tracks  has  crossed  to  the  Pacific,  established  itself  there, 
and  opened  a  constant  communication  between  it  and  the  Atlan- 
tic. He  has  brought  his  commercial  marine  to  the  second,  and 
nearly  to  the  first  rank  in  the  world ;  be  has  made  his  country 
the  principal  cotton  and  a  permanent  corn-growing  state ;  be  has 
covered  it  with  a  network  of  railways ;  he  has  founded  a  manu- 
facturing power,  which  begins  to  compete  with  the  wealthy  and 
skilful  establishments  of  Europe ;  he  has  discovered  boundless 
fields  of  coal  and  iron,  of  lead  and  copper,  and  has  possessed  him- 
self of  rich  tracts  of  gold,  which  enable  him  to  open  and  use  them 
all ;  he  has  increased  his  family  sixfold,  and  his  annual  income 
fifteenfold,  and  finds  few  paupers  on  his  estates  except  those  sent 
in  by  less  fortunate  landlords ;  he  has  built  houses  and  barns, 
and  planted  fat  orchards  and  rich  corn-fields  for  his  family,  and 
has  founded  schools  and  educated  teachers  for  his  children. 
What  wonder  that  he  feels  a  little  pride  and  more  conceit  I 

These  fruits,  however,  though  great,  are  entirely  material; 
and  if  the  energy  of  a  free  and  vigorous  people  is  to  end  in 
money-getting  and  the  worship  of  Mammon, — if  a  fevered 
struggle  in  a  business  city  is  to  be  the  object  of  the  young 
men's  life,  and  the  reputation  of  wealth  their  ambition, — if  arts 
are  not  to  gild,  letters  soften,  and  the  love  of  country  pursuits 
chasten  social  life, — better  would  it  be  for  them,  wnen  there 
are  no  more  fields  to  be  subdued,  and  when  unemployed  hands 
shall  be  stretched  out  for  bread,  that  they  had  never  risen  from 
th^  cradle  of  their  political  ii^anqy.  In  the  rapidity  of  their 
^  development '  the  Americans  have  had  little  time  for  the 
elegant  idleness  of  European  society.  Eveiy  man's  shoulder 
^has  been  wanted  at  the  wheel  of  the  social  car.  But  now 
wealth,  cultivation,  travel,  and  the  leisure  afforded  by  emigrant 
labour,  are  producing  higher  results  than  mere  material  prospe- 
rity. The  possessors  of  money  are  learning  to  love  the  country 
and  its  healthy  pursuits.  Literature  has  become  a  profession, 
and  authors  are  well  paid.  Transatlantic  sculptora  have 
attained  a  European  reputation,  and  efforts  in  tne  Icindred 
branch  of  the  Fine  Arts  are  favourably  known.  Architects 
flourish  among  them,  and  have  plenty  to  dp.  The  national 
Government  gives  a  liberal  though  not  always  judicious  aid  U> 
scientific  research,  and  publishes  the  results  of  ^neditiops 
undertaken  by  its  directions.  In  this  way  the  labours  of 
Fremont,  Stausbury,  Wilkes,  Owen,  Maury,  Foster,  Andrew^ 
and  Sabine  have  been  given  to  the  world.    The  Smithsonian 
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lastitation^  fonnded  at  Washington  on  the  liberal  bequest  of  an 
£ngli8hman|  is  laying  a  broad  foundation  for  future  usefulness. 
The  generosity  of  the  late  Mr.  Astor  gave  to  New  York  the 
most  liberally  endowecl  public  library  in  the  worlds  which  in 
the  course  of  half  a  dozen  years  has  collected  together  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  volumes.  An  eminent  American  gentleman, 
connected  with  the  first  commercial  house  of  Europe  and  the 
world,  and  universally  respected  for  his  intelligence  and  worth, 
lui8  founded  a  sipnilar  institution  in  Boston.  Another  well- 
known  American  merchant  in  Xiondon  has  been  equally  liberal 
to  his  native  tow4  in  Massachusetts.  In  all  the  markets  of 
Europe  the  Americans  are  the  great  buyers  of  scarce  books,  by 
means  of  an  agency  maintained  in  London  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  by  private  collectors,  and  directed  by  a  gentle- 
man who  is  always  on  the  look-out  to  secure  '  rarities '  for  his 
countrymen. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  versatile  as  they  are,  they  will 
soon  give  the  same  attention  to  Art  which  they  now  give  to 
more  solid  but  less  graceful  matters.  The  incorporation  into 
the  community  of  so  large  an  amount  of  emigration  from  con- 
tinental cities,  educated  in  the  arts  of  design,  and  contributing 
by  the  pencil  and  the  chisel  to  the  national  love  of  show,  wiU 
hasten  such  a  result  When,  in  no  very  distant  day,  the  prairies 
of  the  Lake  country  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  shall  be 

rpled  with  fifty  millions,  gathered  from  all  nations,  but  guided 
^  the  English  race  and  governed  by  English  traditions ;  when 
tne  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Green  Mountains  shall  be 
covered  with  sheep,  and  their  valleys  filled  with  the  best  bred 
stock ;  when  the  plains  of  the  South  shall  be  cQtirely  devoted 
to  the  production  of  cotton  (let  us  hope  without  the  curse  of 
slavery) ;  when  the  higher  and  more  delicate  branches  of  manu- 
factures shall  have  taken  root  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  mecha- 
nical arts  found  a  firmer  stay  in  Pennsylvania ;  when  the  white 
man  shall  have  driven  the  bufialo  from  the  fields  which  each 
setting  sun  shadows  with  the  peaks  of  the  Bocky  Mountains ; 
when  cities  shall  fringe  the  Pacific,  towns  line  the  banks  of  the 
Oregon,  and  farms  dot  the  surface  of  California  and  the  valley 
of  the  Willamette ;  when  skill  shall  have  subdued  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Lake  Superior ;  when  commerce  shall  whiten  every 
lake  and  ascend  every  river  of  the  country,  and  shall  carry  its 
productions  to  everv  clime;  when  railroads  shall  unite  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific,  and  bring  every  part  of  this  vast 
nation  into  close  contact  with  every  other;  when  opulence  shall 
have  given  a  home  to  Art  in  their  cities,  and  Literature  shall 
have  created  the  traditions  which  they  lack ;  —  what  a  spectacle 
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may  they  not  present  to  the  world  if,  despising  the  allurements 
of  ambition,  and  disregarding  the  erroneous  advice  of  interested 
leaders,  they  are  content  to  reap  the  rewards  of  their  peaceful 
industry,  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  Providence  places 
within  their  reach  I 


Art.  IX.  —  1.  The  Russians  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumelia  in  1828 
and  1829.  From  the  German  of  Baron  Von  Moltke,  Major 
in  the  Prussian  Service.  London:  1854.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp. 
476. 

2.  Marmonfs  Turkish  Empire.  Translated,  with  Notes  and 
Observations  on  the  Relations  of  England  with  Turkey 
and  Russia,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  Time.  By  Sir 
F.  Smith,  K.  H.,  F.  R.  S.,  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
Second  Edition.     1854. 

3.  The  Russo'Turhish  Campaign  of  1828  and  1829,  mth  a 
View  of  the  present  State  of  Affairs  in  the  East.  By  CoLONEL 
Chesney,  R.  a.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.   London:  1854.     1  vol 

T^HE  struggle  which  commenced  with  the  Turkish  declaration 
of  war  against  Russia  has  assumed  such  proportions,  and 
become  so  thoroughly  European  in  character,  that  at  times  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  forget  the  party  principally  concerned.  As 
we  have  ourselves  gone  to  war  with  Russia,  and  assumed  all  the 
responsibility  of  the  issue  of  the  quarrel,  the  attitude  of  Turkey 
before  and  since  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities,  has  ceased  to  have 
the  primary  interest  it  possessed  in  the  autumn  of  1853.  Yet 
we  cannot  forget  that  during  the  first  months  of  the  campaign, 
and  even  since  the  note  of  preparation  was  sounded  in  this 
country,  a  certain  section  of  politicians  possessing  a  very  con- 
siderable following  among  the  public,  sought  to  alarm  us  with 
predictions  of  the  sudden  advent  of  the  enemy  at  the  gates  of 
Constantinople.  We  were  told  on  the  contrary  by  another 
party,  perhaps  not  a  very  influential  one,  that  if  Omar  Pasha, 
at  the  outset,  had  not  been  hindered  in  his  projects  by  the 
Allied  Grovemments,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  esta- 
blishing himself  at  Bucharest,  or  indeed  in  driving  the  forces  of 
Prince  Grortschakoff  back  across  the  Pruth,  without  foreign  as- 
sistance. I  On  the  one  side  we  were  given  to  understand  that 
the  patient  we  were  called  in  to  assist,  was  a  vigorous  man  of 
middle  age,  who. had  parted  with  none  of  the  strength  peculiar 
to  that  time  of  life,  on  the  other,  that  he  was  the  veritable  ^  dck 
man'  of  the  Imperial  correspondence. 
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The  exaggerated  character  of  either  opinion  might  be  con- 
sidered sufficiently  apparent^  after  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
events  of  the  present  contest.  It  might  be  supposed^  con- 
viction had  arisen  on  the  fact,  that  Kussia  is  not  altogether  a 
victim  of  the  inherent  weakness  assigned  to  her  at  one  time  by 
Mr.  Cobden,  and  that  Turkey,  although  displaying  signs  of 
a£te,  is  not  absolutely  sunk  in  the  feebleness  of  decrepitude. 
Without  exactly  agreeing  in  the  glowing  panegyric  of  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  internal  resources  and  self-acting  power  of 
renovation,  we  cannot  but  be  certain  of  the  presence  of  a  strong 
vitality,  in  the  empire  of  the  Sultan.  Without  slavishly  follow- 
ing the  later  deductions  drawn  by  Mr.  Cobden  from  what  we 
must  be  at  liberty  to  call  erroneous  premises,  we  may  take  for 
granted,  that  in  a  prolonged  struggle,  the  Porte  must  have  in- 
evitably yielded  at  last  to  the  reiterated  assaults  of  the  Czar,  if 
that  Power  had  been  left  single-handed,  to,  meet  so  great  an 
antagonist.  Such  is  the  very  ample  justification  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  cautious  negotiations,  the  carefully  drawn  conventions 
with  Allies,  and  rigid  attention  to  proper  formalities  in  aflPairs  of 
vast  importance.  There  was  no  immediate  demand  for  instant 
action,  but  Turkey  could  not  be  left  without  assistance,  if  Bussia 
showed  a  determination  to  persevere.  For  the  time  Turkey 
could  be  trusted  to  her  own  resources,  and  means  were  taken  for 
securing  efficient  aid  to  her,  if  ultimately  necessary,  on  the  safest 
and  broadest  grounds. 

It  would  appear  however,  that  what  has  passed  lately 
before  our  eyes,  has  not  sufficed  to  modify  the  extreme  views 
above  alluded  ta  Government  has  been  taxed  with  supine- 
ness,  with  incapacity,  and  by  some  wild  interpreters  of  event9 
with  collusion,  for  not  having  anticipated  the  rupture  with 
Russia;  for  not  having  performed  acts  of  war,  when  we  had 
no  war  upon  our  hands ;  for  not  having  warded  off  disasters  in- 
curred by  the  Porte  in  consequence  of  faith  in  the  declarations 
of  a  Power,  with  which  we  were  at  peace.  We  should  have 
hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  these  attacks,  the  in- 
justice and  the  failure  of  which  are  so  apparent  to  the  unpreju- 
diced, but  for  the  belief  that  they  have  obtained  a  certain  value, 
and  have  carried  a  certain  weight,  where  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  information,  to  counteract  erroneous  opinion.  The 
operations  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  more  particularly  the 
tactics  of  Admiral  Dundas,  have  been  criticised  in  a  most 
unfriendly  and  impatient  spirit;  and  the  latter,  as  a  profes- 
sional man,  has  had  an  early  experience  of  the  fate  to  which  all 
British  commanders  are  doom^,  unless  they  grasp  and  secure 
brilliant  victories  like  ripe  fruit,  immediately  after  an  outbreak 
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of  hostilities,  or  as  in  this  case,  even  before  such  an  eyent.  That 
9uch  impatience  and  bitter  criticbm  ate  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
mere  factious  intention  and  party-spirit,  we  are  quite  willing  to 
«^it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  a  lai^e  portioi) 
of  it  is  pron^pted  by  an  intense  wish  for  the  success  or  the  cause 
nationally  espoused,  and  a  strong  patriotic  feeling  for  the  na- 
tional honour.  A  necessity  of  action  beiqg  assumed  for  the 
furtherance  of  these  two  objects,  obstacles  of  execution  vanish 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  concerned  in  it,  and  the 
natural  advantages  of  position,  the  experience  of  former  wars, 
the  physical  and  moral  qualities  of  those  we  are  bent  on  assist- 
ing, the  great  diflBculties  attendant  on  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
are  alike  overlooked ;  or,  if  not  overlooked,  put  aside  in  the  heat 
of  argument,  as  things  of  little  moment,  and  hardly  bearing  on 
the  question. 

In  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  1828  and  1829,  we  have 
the  requisite  information.  This  explains  the  course  of  the 
war,  as  prosecuted  until  the  date  of  the  armed  intervention  of 
the  two  Powers.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  excused  for  calling  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  that,  till  lately,  almost  forgotten 
struggle.  But  an  apology  is  hardly  necessary,  as  a  glance  at 
the  events  of  those  years  may  be  more  conducive  to  an  adequate 
estimate  of  what  has  been  done,  and  what  can  be  done  now  by 
the  belligerents,  than  perhaps  even  a  zealous  attention  to  the 
accounts  of  partial  correspondents,  and  the  reasoning  of  public 
writers,  on  events  the  facts  of  which  may  be  still  in  want  of  con- 
firmation. 

The  Russo-Turkish  Campaign  of  1828  and  1829,  described 
by  the  Freiherr  Von  Moltke,  Major  on  the  Prussian  General 
Staff,  is  a  work  of  great  value,  whether  it  be  considered  as  a 
scientific  military  memoir  of  the  transactions  he  treats  of,  or  on 
account  of  its  strict  impartiality.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  a 
feeling  of  superior  favour  for  either  Kussian  or  Turk ;  and  after 
perusing  the  book,  we  rise  with  the  satisfaction,  of  having 
travelled  professionally  with  a  professional  man,  who  baa  been 
infiuencea  by  little  except  the  study  of  his  profession.  If  ther^ 
be  something  of  the  dryness  of  the  military  report,  there  is  also 
its  exactness  and  freedom  from  bias.  Such  a  merit  is  great  in 
any  case,  but  in  this  one  of  Russians  and  Turks,  after  our  late 
experience  of  the  value  of  their  reports,  it  is  indeed  inestimable. 
An  excellent  translation  of  this  work,  which  has  recently  been 
published,  renders  it  accessible  to  the  English  public* 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1828,  Turkey  stood  abso- 
lutely on  tne  brink  of  ruin.  Ej^hausted  by  a  content  of  six 
years  with  the  Greeks,  —  her  fleet  destroyed,  —  an  anny  half 
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organised  aocording  to  the  new  fashion  introduced  after  the 
destruction  pf  the  Janissaries^  —  without  an  ally— ▼she  stood 
i4oiie,  apparently  but  to  receive  the  caup  de  gmce^  The  force 
pili  in  movement  by  her  antagonist  was  fvbout  100,000  strong* 
after  making  due  aUowance  for  the  difference  between  paper 
strength  and  effective  strength.  The  Russians  organised,  disci- 
plined ;  moving  with  cei*tain  obedience  and  unmitigated  devotion 
to  the  willof  theEmperor :  the  Mussulmans  exhibiting  an  absolute 
contrast,  and  echoing  the  words  of  the  Sultan :  —  ^  Gather  up 
^  thy  spirit,  for  Allah  knows  we  are  in  great  danger,'  Might 
it  not  have  been  supposed,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the 
Sussians  would  have  had  little  but  a  summer's  march  across  the 
Balkan  ? 

But  there  were  elements  of  strength  then  in  Turkey,  which 
were  formerly  overlooked  by  the  Russians,  as  by  some  of  us  at 
the  present  time.  The  Russians  in  earlier  wars,  when  they 
contested  for  Bessarabia,  seldom  met  with  a  check  from  the 
Osmanli,  if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  deploying  their  regular 
inAintry  on  open  ground,  without  being  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
Turkish  cavalry  charge.  Confident  in  their  organisation  and  re- 
gularity, the  advantage^  of  which  they  had  so  often  proved,  they 
never  scrupled  to  attsMck  very  superior  numbers.  The  traditions 
of  ibrmer  wars  were  not  forgotten  by  them;  and  through- 
out the  contests  of  the  campaigns  under  consideration,  we  see 
them  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  displaying  a  like  contempt 
for  numerically  stronger  forces  arrayed  against  them,  —  even 
when  the  enemyt  as  was  almost  invariably  the  case  from  the 
defensive  system  adopted,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  chosen  and 
intrenched  positions. 

But  in  one  respect  the  Russians  had  mis-reckoned.  They 
had  forgotten  that  such  simple  tactics  of  bold  attack,  under  any 
circumstances,  though  suitable  to  the  certainty  of  operation  in  a 
idain  country,  might  involve  them  in  great  danger  in  a  more 
mtrieate  one,  there  being  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  the 
more  mountainous  and  difficult  the  seat  of  war  may  be,  the 
naore  formidable  does  it  become  for  defence,  by  wild  and  irre- 
nlar  troops.  Under  such  conditions  the  individual  man  recovers 
hie  separate  value,  which  among  disciplined  troops  is  often  merged 
io  the  whole,  and  is  lost  altogether  among  the  rabble  of  untaught 
leviap,  which  a  general  may  rashly  attempt  to  deploy  on  flat 
gronndy  in  the  face  of  a  more  instructed  soldiery.  The  Rus- 
aians  were  quickly  undeceived  ;< — what  promised  so  fairly  in  the 
outset,  became  daily  more  arduous.  Unforeseen  impediments 
jHiissented  themselves:  detachments  to  eover  ot  maslc  various 
points  were  necessary  \  difficulties  arose  in  providing  the  troops 
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and  horses;  in  short,  obstacles  of  every  kind  rose  up  around  theih. 
The  delays  and  sluggbhness  of  the  Turkish  administration  caused 
but  apparent  danger  to  the '  Porte,  and  time  was  gained  to 
garrison  fortresses^  to  raise  levies,  and  organise  a  rude  but 
tolerable  system  of  defence.  Every  day  increased  the  numbers 
of  the  Turkish  army,  and  added  something,  however  slight,  to 
its  efficiency. 

To  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  Russians,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  glance  at  the  country  they  were  invadhig.  They  com- 
menced with  the  occupation  of  Wallachia,  extending  their  right 
flank  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalafat,  as  was  done  by  Gorts- 
chakoff  during  last  autumn.  To  this  no  opposition  was 
made.  The  Wallachian  fortresses  had  been  dismantled  by 
the  Turks  after  their  final  defeat  in  Bessarabia.  They  had 
determined,  and  wisely,  not  to  imdertake  the  defence  of  any 
line  beyond  that  of  the  Danube.  It  may  be  assumed,  that  no 
river  ever  yet  stopped  a  resolute  general.  But  the  Danube 
presents  great  difficulties,  and  after  it  is  crossed,  the  strong 
places  on  the  right  bank,  on  the  line  of  operations,  must  be  either 
invested  or  taken,  before  the  grand  obstacle  of  the  march  to 
Constantinople  across  the  Balkan  can  be  attempted.  This 
great  stream,  after  cutting  through  the  chalk  mountains  which 
stretch  from  north  to  south  between  the  Carpathian  and  the 
Balkan  ranges,  is  altered  in  character.  Instead  of  a  narrow  chan- 
nel full  of  rapids  and  encumbered  with  rocks,  we  have  a  broad 
flowing  river,  intersecting  thick  alluvial  soil,  and  passing  through 
a  valley  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  In  Little  Wal- 
lachia, as  far  as  the  Aluta,  the  country  is  traversed  by  ridges, 
the  spurs  of  the  high  mountains ;  but  this  region,  as  well  as  the 
wide  extended  plains  of  Great  Wallachia,  must  be  considered  in 
general  as  flat.  The  banks  of  the  Danube  display  a  marked 
contrast  That  of  Bulgaria,  from  Widdin  downwards,  is  every 
where  high  and  steep,  and  often  completely  commands  long 
reaches  of  the  river.  The  Wallachian  bank,  on  the  contrary, 
is  marked  by  a  low  shore  and  wide  swampy  meadows.  The 
branchings  of  the  streams  form  many  marshy  islets,  and  at 
seasons  of  high  water,  the  adjacent  country, is  constantly  flooded. 
As  the  traveller  proceeds  downwards,  he  finds  the  islands  larger 
and  more  numerous,  the  meadow  flats  wider  and  more  swampy. 
After  Rustchuk  no  firm  ground  is  found  on  the  left  bimk, 
till  the  spot  in* front  of  Turtukai  is  reached.  Opposite  to 
Silistria  a  good  road  from  Kalarash  to  the  Danube  is  always 
open.  At  Brailau,  for  the  first  time  the  left  bank  becomes 
important.  Below  Isaktchi  the  river  breaks  through  the 
Delta  in  three  arms,  of  which  the  Sulina,  the  only  one  naVi- 
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gable  by  vessels  of  much  draft,  is  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  paces  broad*  In  the  yale  country,  the  force  of 
the  stream  averages  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  hour. 

To  any  one  considering  the  character  of  the  Danube  carefully, 
the  difficulty  it  affords  to  an  invader,  and  the  advantages  it  pre- 
sents on  the  right  bank  for  defence,  must  be  apparent.  There 
it  is  high,  precipitous,  and  firm.  On  the  left  there  are  but  a 
few  points  in  the  line  of  operations  of  an  invading  army  on  which 
troops  can  be  assembled.  These  points  are  for  the  most  part 
guarded  by  fortresses  or  temporary  entrenchments,  as  is  the 
case  at  Turtukai.  It  is,  as  lately  shown  at  the  last-named 
place,  difficult  to  force  them  in  front  without  a  combined  move- 
ment from  the  left  flank,  by  the  march  of  a  force  up  the  right 
bank  thrown  across  the  river  lower  down.  We  in  consequence 
observe,  that  the  invader  has  been  always  obliged  to  carry  his 
first  passage  of  the  river  towards  its  mouth,  which  is  too  far 
removed  from  the  Turkish  centre  of  a  system  of  defence,  formed 
on  Silistria,  Varna,  and  Shumla,  to  be  held  strongly.  This 
was  done  in  1828,  and  again  lately  by  General  Lilders,  the 
operation  on  both  occasions  requiring  much  forethought  and 
previous  arrangement,  and  entailing  a  certain  amount  of  blood- 
shed ;  but  on  neither  occasion  could  a  doubt  be  entertained,  as  to 
the  success  of  the  Russians,  Isaktcki  and  Matschin  being  usually 
held  as  outposts.  Other  causes  for  selection  of  the  first  passage 
of  the  river  at  this  point,  are  the  facilities  afforded  for  bridging, 
and  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fruth, 
the  Black  Sea,  and  Galatz. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  should  consider 
the  line  of  the  Danube  held  by , the  Turks,  not  only  for  purposes 
of  defence,  but  also  as  a  base  whence  to  advance  against  an 
enemy.  It  is  evident  that  an  army  having  occupied  such  a  line, 
sacrifices  the  advantages  of  position  by  a  general  forward  move- 
ment. The  communications  before  so  easy,  and  to  the  eastward 
of  Nicopolis  so  concentric,  would  now  depend  on  the  strong 
occupation  of  every  point,  by  which  the  lately  invading  army 
might  have  threatened  to  cross.  In  case  of  reverse  and  retreat, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  force,  by 
dividing  it  into  various  and  diverging  columns,  to  be  directed  on 
these  several  points.  The  necessity  for  the  nicest  combination 
to  ensure  them  from  destruction  m  detail  is  apparent.  Such 
delicacy  of  manoeuvre  would  require  the  steadiest  troops,  and  the 
most  experienced  commanders  in  the  wide  Wallachian  plains, 
where  a  numerous  hostile  cavalry  would  be  very  dangerous  to 
them.  The  entrain  and  spirit  of  a  force  of  such  character  as 
the  Turkish  levies  would  suffer  by  the  knowledge,  that  genera} 
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safety  depended  on  reaching  in  time  the  isolated  poihts,  whef^ 
the  passage  could  be  effected.  In  such  ease  the  enem  j  would 
have  no  £ffi(5ulty  in  forcing  the  river  in  ptirstiit  of  the  retreatitig 
battalions^  and  in  all  probabili^  nianjr  of  the  riVel:  fbrU-esses 
Would  be  yielded  shamefully.  The  line  of  a  river  may  be  main*- 
tained  in  the  first  instance  with  sucdess  by  an  irr^ular  drmy, 
whieh  when  engaged  amidst  the  dispiriting  circumstantses  of  re* 
treat  will  sometimes  vanish  Without  a  struggle,  at  the  first  ap 
pearance  of  theiir  pursuers  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  plan  of 
defence  therefore,  adopted  by  the  Turks  in  1828,  and  by  OtUa^ 
Pasha  in  the  present  war,  was  the  only  wise  course  to  adopt. 

Let  us  suppose  the  Danube  forced,  and  the  Turks  obliged  by 
circumstahces,  still  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  debarred  from 
action  in  the  open  field.  The  invading  general  must  now  nar* 
rowly  examine  his  maps.  He  has  a  range  of  mountains  before 
him,  not  very  high,  but  affording  only  ft  few  passes,  of  which  the 
most  practicable  are  hardly  suited  for  military  purposes.  The 
celebrated  Hills,  separating  Roumelia  from  Bulgaria,  idFter  ttmniog 
due  east  dip  suddenly  on  the  Black  Sea.  Westward  at  the 
sources  of  the  Jantra  and  Tundscha  the  summits  are  clothed 
with  snow  in  June.  Thence  towards  the  east  the  elevation  does 
not  exceed  5000  feet  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Kamtshio,  and 
as  the  eastern  extremity  is  approached,  the  height  of  3,500  feet 
is  rarely  found.  The  descent  on  the  southern  side  is  rugged  and 
precipitous,  whilst  the  northern  face  is  concealed  by  a  systein  of 
lower  hills  which  stretch  unequally  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Danube.  The  latter  are  often  crowned  with  plateauic.  These,  in 
many  instances,  form  the  most  admirable  militaiy  positions  for  in- 
trenched camps,  being  rarely  accessible  except  by  narrow  paths, 
the  eminences  being  revetted,  as  it  were,  by  natural  walls  of  rock, 
varying  in  height  from  ten  to  a  hundred  feet  They  are  in 
general  well  wcxxled,  although  they  do  not  possess  the  magni* 
ncetit  forest  trees  of  the  higher  Balkan  range.  On  the  plateaux 
and  slopes  we  find  a  thickly  set  jungle  of  dwarf  oak  and  othe^ 
shrubs,  and  stretching  far  into  the  plain,  an  endless  extent  of 
intractable  briars.  Apart  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground, 
the  march  and  deployment  of  troops  would  find  very  serious 
obstacles  in  the  superabundant  forest  and  jungle  growth.  Such 
is  the  great  natural  obstruction  to  the  advance  of  nn  enemy, 
arising  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  height  of  the  range  as  ot 
the  difficulty  of  access,  the  paucity  of  mountain  passes,  th^ 
admirable  positions  for  defence  ranged  one  behind  another,  the 
absence  of  made  roads  as  Well  of  those  appliances  of  life  and 
civilisation,  to  be  met  with  in  the  Alpine  districts  of  Grermany 
and   Switi^rland.    Without  giving  the  Hamra  ot  tmcil^  tib^ 
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exa^t  course  of  the  passes,  we  may  simply  state  that  they  are  sut 
numbed,  between  the  Source  of  the  Jantra  and  the  Black  Sea, 
the  three  towards  the  east,  between  Shumla  and  Burgas,  being 
those  naturally  chosen  by  an  army  advancing  from  Bessarabia. 
In  the  mountains  there  are  no  cross  paths  between  the  passes. 
In  some  of  the  valleys  military  communications  may  be  main* 
tained. 

During  the  war  of  1 828  the  fortresses  on  the  river  and  Black  Sea 
played  a  more  important  part  than  is  likely  to  be  the  case  during 
the  present  one,  if  we  except  Silistria.  Though  imperfect  in  de- 
sign and  of  insignificant  profile,  none  of  them  dignified  with  the 
denomination  of  regular  fortresses,  they  sustained  lengthened 
tte^or  investments,  and  reduced  the  Russian  army  almost  to  ruin. 
It  has  been  said,  and  with  truth,  that  when  the  Turks  are  in  good 
heart  their  defence  often  becomes  most  obstinate,  at  the  moment 
when  more  regular  combatants  will  surrender  a  place.  That 
which  with  us  is  considered  an  element  of  weakness,  is  with 
them  one  of  strength.  The  larger  the  number  of  the  population 
of  a  town,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  the  longer  and  more 
tenacious  will  be  the  defence.  In  the  smaller  fortresses,  where 
the  soldiery  has  not  been  aided  by  the  people,  it  has  been  rarely 
respectable.  In  those  of  more  considerable  area,  in  which  the 
crowd  has  taken  arms,  the  garrison  have  found  themselves 
reinforced  by  men  as  capable  and  as  willing  as  themselves  iii 
defending  the  tottering  walls. 

On  the  8th  of  June  of  1828  the  Kussians  crossed  the 
Danube,  near  its  mouth,  at  Satunovo,  and  within  six  weeks  of 
that  time  had  taken  Brailau  on  the  left  bank,  never  afterwards 
restored,  and  had  penetrated  so  far,  as  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
triangle  formed  by  Silistria,  Varna  and  Shumla.  On  the  20th  of 
July  a  resultless  action  was  fought,  after  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  invest  Shumla;  we  say  an  attempt,  as  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Russians  were  never  sufificient  to  command  the 
roads  in  the  rear,  and  at  no  time  was  the  Turkish  communication 
with  Adrianople  interrupted.  Shumla  is  the  ordinary  point  of 
assembly  of  the  Turkish  army  in  a  war  against  the  Russians.  It 
is  backed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  encircle  it  to  the  north, 
west,  and  south  in  the  form  of  a  vast  crescent,  and  has  on  the 
eastern  front  a  marshy  ravine  which  empties  its  waters  into  the 
Kamtschic.  It  is  only  accessible  from  the  east.  The  extensive 
slope  of  the  hills  on  that  side  is  somewhat  gradual  and  glacislike. 
The  upper  plateau,  round  which  run  the  works — a  position  in- 
tended as  it  were  by  nature  for  an  intrenched  camp, — the  group 
of  hills,  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  being  separated  from  the 
Balktn  range  by  the  valley  of  the  Kamtschic — is  elevated  above 
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the  Bulgarian  plain  from  600  to  800  feet.  The  town  is  built  in 
a  confined  and  low  valley  terminatbg  in  steep  ravines.  It  is 
quite  open.  The  lines  of  the  intrenched  camp  run  along  the 
crest  of  the  hill  glacis  to  the  left  from  the  height  of  Strandscha, 
to  the  right  leaning  on  that  of  TchengelL  These  lines  overtop 
Shumla  to  the  north  and  south,  and  they  have  been  carried  in 
some  parts  on  the  verge  of  the  steepest  precipices,  where  they 
are  of  no  use,  and  present  the  appearance  of  an  aqueduct.  They 
are  of  earth-work,  and  have  a  narrow  but  deep  ditch.  Their 
extent  from  Strandscha  to  the  heights  of  Tchengell  is  about 
8000  paces,  and  there  is  ample  space  to  cover  completely  an 
immense  army. 

The  few  roads  by  which  an  enemy  can  approach  are  defiles 
many  miles  long,  terminating  in  a  few  difficult  paths  up  the 
wall-like  rocks,  where  there  can  be  neither  combiuation  of  the 
different  arms,  nor  deployment  of  masses.  But  the  height  of 
Strandscha  is  vulnerable.  It  possesses  revetted  forts,  but  is  by 
no  means  secure  against  assault  If  the  summit  of  that  height 
be  won,  Shumla  can  no  longer  be  held.  It  is  only  accessible  on 
that  part,  and  from  the  marshy  raviny  nature  of  the  ground 
approach  is  not  easy  even  in  that  direction.  It  is  said  in  some 
quarters,  that  Shumla  has  gained  a  greater  reputation  than  it 
deserves.  The  Turks  have  already  experienced  that  it  could  be 
turned  by  a  determined  adversary,  after  Varna  had  been  taken. 
But  its  position,  not  only  on  the  direct  route  from  Sustchuk 
and  Silistria,  but  also  at  the  head  of  the  valley  which  debouches 
on  the  Gulf  of  Varna,  must,  until  the  fall  of  the  latter,  give  it  a 
first-rate  military  importance ;  and  in  any  case,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter  in  allusion  to  the  campaign  of  1829,  utterly  disconcert 
a  Kussian  commander,  however  successfully  he  may  have  turned 
it,  and  have  actually  reached  Adrianople  by  communicating 
with  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Kussians,  in  their  extreme  confidence  in  1828  tried  their 
hands  on  Shumla,  thinking  thus  to  take  the  shortest  cut  across 
the  Balkan,  and  secure  their  rear,  the  fortresses  of  Varna  and 
Silistria  being  yet  surmounted  by  the  crescent.  The  attempt 
failed,  though  in  the  first  instance  directed  by  the  Czar  in  person. 
From  various  causes  of  sickness,  necessity  of  detachment,  the 
masking  of  Silistria,  and  the  investment  of  Varna,  the  Kussians 
discovered  that  they  had  attempted  an  impossibility.  The  besi^- 
ing  and  blockading  force  quickly  dwindled  to  a  less  number  than 
the  enemy  it  sought  to  shut  up.  They  soon  began  to  intrench 
themselves,  and  to  depend  on  lines  of  redoubts.  At  the  end  of 
July  it  was  already  evident  that  no  favourable  result  could 
ensue.    Frequent  combats  and  surprises  took  place  during  the 
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foUowing  month.  The  assailants  were  *decimated  by  exposure 
to  the  heat,  and  the  fatigue  of  procuring  forage  from  a  distance 
till  at  length,  on  the  10th  of  September,  they  f^nowledged  their 
defeat,  by  the  determination  of  General  Count  Wittgenstein  to 
oonyert  the  so-called  investment  into  a  mere  process  of  observa- 
tion, and  to  concentrate  his  troops  in  Seni-Bazan  Had  the 
Turkish  commanders  displayed  at  that  time  but  moderate  ac- 
tivity, there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  Russian  corps  d^armie. 
The  grand  vizier  advanced  from  Adrianople  with  14,000  picked 
men,  but  he  did  no  more.  The  Russian  division,  which,  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September  had  been  in  a  most  critictd 
situation,  was  in  consequence  saved  from  destruction  by  his 
apathy  and  supineness. 

The  siege  of  Yama  had  been  commenced  in  form  by  Prince 
Menschikoff  on  the  6th  of  August.  The  Russians,  masters 
of  the  sea,  were  promptly  assisted  by  their  fleet  in  the 
conveyance  of  troops  and  stores  of  all  kinds  for  the  siege.  In 
the  actual  prosecution  of  the  operations,  the  shallowness  of  the 
liarbour  of  Yama  prevented  much  advantage  being  gained  from 
its  presence,  beyond  the  strict  blockade,  and  interruption  of 
communication  with  Constantinople.  The  •  town  had  an  old 
Byzantine  castle,  which  was  used  as  a  powder  magazine.  The 
principal  enceinte,  having  a  circumference  of  about  two  miles 
and  a  quarter,  is  an  earthen  rampart,  without  much  command, 
connected  with  the  rocky  precipice  jutting  on  the  sea  to  the 
north,  and  running  round  Yama  to  the  Dewna  river.  It  was 
flanked  by  ten  small  bastions,  the  faces  of  which  were  pierced 
for  two  guns,  and  the  flanks  for  one.  The  curtains,  owing  to 
their  narrowness,  did  not  admit  of  guns ;  the  ditch  was  smi^, 
wet  at  the  eastern  extremity,  otherwise  dry;  the  scarp  and 
counterscarp  revetted  with  brick- work;  in  the  front  of  the 
rampart  there  were  scarcely  any  permanent  works,  not  even  a 
covered  way.  Three  lunettes  had  been  hastily  thrown  up  500 
paces  in  advance  of  the  west  front,  and  an  intrenchment  1500 
paces  from  the  north  side  of  the  place. 

It  is  not  eacrv  to  conceive  a  more  imperfect  place  Harmes. 
Yet  in  this  the  Turks  managed  to  maintain  themselves  till  the 
10th  of  October,  and  it  would  not  have  fallen  then,  but  for  the 
oame  cause  whidi  saved  the  force  under  Wittgenstein  after  the 
failure  before  Shumla, — the  incredible  apathy  which  distinguished 
every  Turkish  commander  during  that  war,  excepting  two  or 
three  in  command  of  fortresses.  The  Czar,  believing  that  the 
relief  of  Yama  would  be  strongly  attempted  by  Omar  Yrione,  who 
had  been  detached  by  the  gnuod  vizier  from  Shumla  for  that  pur- 
pose on  the  24th  of  beptember,  caused  him  to  be  attacked  on  the 
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heights  of  Kurtepe*  tn  vain  the  RuBsian  cominaiider  alleged 
want  of  meand  to  assail  a  numerous  enemy  in  a  strong  position: 
the  order  was  peremptory.  The  previous  skirmishes  had  been 
Uoody  and  damaging ;  success  oould  hardly  be  looked  ((xr.  A 
furious  attack  was  made;  the  Russian  soldiery  displayed  an 
ardour  and  discipline  under  extreme  difficulty  which  have  nevtf 
been  surpassed^  and  suffered  a  loss  of  1400  men ;  but  the  object 
was  not  obtuned;  Omar  Yrione  maintained  the  haghts;  die 
Prince  of  Wurtembuig  was  compelled  to  retreat.  The  former 
had  it  in  his  power  at  onoe  to  relieve  Varna ;  he  would  mskit 
no  effort  For  a  fortnight  he  was  within  sight  of  the  place» 
allowing  the  Russians  quietly  to  continue  their  assaults  and 
contemplating  the  defence  of  the  garrison.  At  length,  the 
example  of  Jussuf  Pasha  shook  the  firmness  of  the  garrison* 
They  surrendered  on  the  1  Ith  of  October ;  Omar  Vrione,  as  he 
richly  deserved,  was  then  beaten  back  by  the  besieging  force, 
whidb  he  had  abet^ned  from  molesting,  when  he  could  have  done 
it  with  80  much  ease  and  advanti^e. 

During  this  campiugn,  the  investment  of  Silistria,  owing  to 
bad  management  and  want  of  troops,  consequent  on  sudi 
varied  operations,  was  a  failure  from  beginning  to  end.  With 
the  fall  of  Varna  the  campaign  came  to  a  close.  The  eastern 
part  of  Bulgaria  had  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians^ 
who  occupied  the  position  between  Shumla  and  the  sea.  Tliis 
was  the  sole  result  of  the  long  and  uninterrupted  campaign 
<^  three  months,  posterior  to  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  uid, 
as  it  has  been  observed,  was  the  consequence  of  an  apathy 
80  suspicious,  that  we  must  refer  it  to  treacherous  intention. 
But  for  diis  cause  the  Russians  must  have  retreated  from  Varna, 
as  they  did  from  Shumla.  The  whole  object  of  their  undertaking 
would  have  been  missed.  As  it  was,  they  were  brought  to  the 
verge  of  calamity,  by  the  mere  force  oS  inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  Turks.  For  that  can  hardly  be  called  a  systematic  scheme  of 
defence,  of  which  the  only  apparent  feature  in  the  conduct  of 
the  commanders,  not  in  command  of  besieged  fortresses,  was  the 
most  apathetic  sluggishness;  which  abandoned  places  to  their  fate 
when  almost  the  raising  of  a  hand  would  have  saved  them; 
whicii  refused  to  seize  the  advantage  when  it  had  been  won, 
through  the  overweening  confidence  and  rashness  of  the  Russian 
autocrat.  But  the  truth  is,  if  there  was  not  treachery,  the 
traditions  of  former  wars  were  against  the  Turkish  leaders,  and 
they  knew  that  science  failed  them.  They  believed  more  in  the 
skiU  of  thdr  enemy,  than  in  their  own  capacity  for  resistance* 
Their  energy  died  within  them.  There  was  a  marasmus  of  their 
vital  power.     This  £Eital  disease  was  ultimately  spread  amoi^ 
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their  follower^.  When  they  were  not  nnd^  its  inflnenoey  at  the 
first  si^es  of  the  war^  at  Braiku  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danabe^ 
at  Yama,  at  Silistria,  and  in  many  of  the  skirmishes  and 
battles^  their  bearii^  was  good,  and  often  heroic  During  the 
early  part  of  the  seeond  campaign  they  still  merited  praise. 
Their  defence  of  Silistria,  from  the  17th  of  May  till  the  29th  of 
June,  in  1829,  was  admirable.  It  was  certainly  a  great  feat  of 
arms  to  defend  the  place  for  ox  weeks;  for  the  ramparts  were 
insignificant,  the  flanking  defences  so  indifier^it  that  it  was 
possible  to  look  into  the  fortress,  and  to  enfilade  the  greater 
port  of  the  curtains;  while  permanent  outworks,  with  the  ex* 
eepiion  oS  those  connecting  the  city  with  the  Danube,  wer» 
altogether  wanting.  The  ditch  did  not  exceed  from  eight  to  ten 
&et  in  depth,  and  ooold  not  be  flooded,  the  bottOTA  of  it  being 
above  the  level  of  the  Danube.  On  the  day  that  Silistria  was 
invested,  an  attempt  was  made  at  Eski  Anmntlar,  by  Resdiid 
Pacha,  to  turn  a  Bussian  position,  and  the  advantage  apparently 
renuuned  with  the  Turks.  He  retreated,  after  an  engagement 
which  had  lasted  for  fifteen  honrs,  but  halted  on  a  spot  from  which, 
his  lefl  flank  being  in  ccmnection  with  Shnmla,  he  threatened 
the  Bossians  with  renewed  attack.  It  was  but  a  threat.  The 
fig^ht  had  been  a  very  bitter  one,  and  had  been  so  eneigetically 
conducted  by  the  Moslem,  that  it  reminded  those  present  at  it 
of  the  impetuosity  of  the  old  Turkish  onslaught.  At  the  great 
battle  of  Koslewtcha,  in  which  Field-manhal  Diebitsdi  com-^ 
manded  against  the  Grand  Vizier  in  person,  on  the  1 1th  of  June, 
the  attempt  being  made  to  cut  off  the  latter  from  his  camp  at 
Shumla,  the  same  impetuosity  was  viable  for  a  lime.  But  quickly 
c%me  the  reverse,  ami  the  Turks,  who  at  the  commencement  of 
the  assault  had  shown  the  boldest  oourage,  displayed,  when- 
pnssed  back  and  reduced  to  defend  themselves,  a  mort  craven 
spirit.  The  army  was  broken  up,  and  lost  in  the  woods.  The 
Sossians  could  not  make  prisoners  amidst  the  pathless  forests; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  the  remains  of  the  Ottoman  host 
were  i^^ain  assembled  at  Shumla,  not  much  reduced  in  numbers, 
but  henceforth  useless  as  an  army.  Their  patience  and  fortitude 
had  now  utterly  vanished.  There  was  a  race  of  pusillanimity 
and  folly  between  leaders  and  soldiery.  Such  however,  was  tfate 
difficulty  of  the  country,  so  great  the  unpedknenls  to  the  advance 
of  troops,  to  the  provisioning  of  them,  the  establishment  of 
hosfntals  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  that  when,  by  admirable 
skill  and  boldness,  Field-mardial  Diebitsch  found  himself  at 
Adrianople,  aftar  a  campaign  which  had  lasted  from  the  17th  of 
May  till  the  20th  of  August,  there  having  been  a  pause  of 
a  month  in  the  operations  afier  the  battle  of  Koslewtdba,  he 
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was  (^mvinced  that  nothing  but  speedy  and  unmolested  retreat 
could  save  the  remnant  of  his  victorious  army.  Rustchuk^  on 
the  Danube,  and  Shumla  were  still  held  in  his  rear.  An  army  of 
irregulars  threatened  his  right.  His  forces,  so  feeble  in  numbers 
when  he  adventured  on  his  undertaking  of  the  passage  of  the 
Balkans  (under  2O9OOO  men),  were  losing  hundreds  daily  from 
sickness.  By  skilful  demonstrations,  by  carefully  masking  lus 
real  condition,  by  acting  on  the  fears  of  the  Turks  and  their  sur- 
prising Ignorance,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances  with  the  con- 
nivance of  a  section  of  the  negotiators  at  Constantinople,  headed 
as  they  were  by  Baron  Miiming,  he  succeeded  in  securing  the 
terms  of  a  conqueror  instead  of  incurring  durance  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  But  this  was  owing  to  the  genius  of  the  man,  aided  by 
the  infatuation  or  the  treachery  of  his  opponents  and  their  ad- 
visers. The  time  and  the  circumstances  were  favourable  to  him; 
but  if  a  lesson  on  the  obstacles  in  the  country  in  which  he  had 
operated  may  be  learned  by  any  means,  it  must  be  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  fact,  that  the  Russian  army  of  70,000  actual 
combatants  which  began  a  campaign  in  May,  its  flank  secured 
by  the  Black  Sea,  the  operations  of  which  were  conducted  on  the 
most  strictly  scientific  principles,  their  base  running  parallel  to^ 
and  having  been  secured  by  the  fleet  before  the  field  was  taken, 
— an  army  which,  from  first  to  last,  never  met  with  a  reverse, 
the  morale  of  its  enemy  being  for  the  time  utterly  lost,  was,  in 
September,  in  a  position  of  difficulty,  whence  it  could  alone  be 
rescued  by  a  subtle  diplomacy.  No  term  but  tiiat  of  rescue,  can 
adequately  convey  the  idea  of  its  happy  extrication  from  a 
situation  of  almost  overwhelming  peril. 

As  is  said  by  Yon  Moltke,  *  If  the  difficulty  of  crossing 
^  the  Balkan  was  formerly  much  over-estimated,  the  result  of 
^  the  campaign  of  1828-9  has  caused  many  persons  to  imagine 
'  that  it  is  no  impediment.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that 
^  in  that  year  the  mountains  were  not  defended  at  all.'  Yet 
it  is  calculated,  the  loss  of  men  by  deatii  was,  in  the  Russian 
army,  about  60,000  in  number ;  that  one-seventh  of  tiie  original 
fbrce  returned  to  tell  of  the  glorious  campaign,  of  which  the 
grand  feature  was  the  passage  of  the  Balkan  by  a  detachment  of 
the  former.  As  an  instanceof  the  dreadful  mortsdityin  the  Russian 
ranks,  we  give  two  items,  officially  authenticated —  viz.  in  the 
geneial  hospitals:  from  March  to  July,  in  1829,  28,746  deaths 
occurred  among  81,214  patients;  and  of  the  6000  men  left  rick 
at  Adrianople,  on  the  retreat  of  Diebitsch,  5,200  died.  In  one 
word,  the  army  had  been  annihilated,  though  it  had  never  met 
with  a  check. 

After  this  brief  consideration  of  the  difficulties  of  an  invader 
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of  Turkey  coming  from  Bessarabia,  exemplified  hj  the  actual 
experience  of  a  struggle  prosecuted  on  the  same  ground,  with 
everything  in  £eivour  of  the  Bussian,  we  may  now  approach  the 
subject  of  the  present  war,  and  i^predate  more  fully  what  are 
the  prospects  of  the  contest  under  the  different  circumstances. 
In  1828  Turkey  was  single-^iandedy  without  a  fleet,  dnd  with 
hardly  more  than  the  skeleton  of  a  regular  army;  indeed,  it 
may  be  said,  of  any  army.  In  1853,  when  sue  issued  her 
dedaration  of  war,  she  was  backed  by  powerful  allies — she  pos- 
sessed fleets  and  armies.  Although  neither  of  the  latter  may 
bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  Christian  Powers,  they  have 
decidedly  shown,  nnce  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  that 
they  are  not  untrustworthy.  In  1828  the  Black  Sea  was 
a  Russian  lake  %  since  the  affiur  of  ^ope  it  has  been  closed 
to  Busdan  vessels.  In  1828  and  in  1829,  the  Black  Sea 
was  the  real  base  of  the  hostile  operations.  It  may  be  averred, 
that  the  Bussian  invasion  of  that  period  was  aunost  a  naval 
one.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  main  strength  of  it  lay 
in  the  active  proceedings  of  Admiral  Greig^s  fleet,  which  victu- 
alled the  army,  was  constantly  employed  in  ferrying  over 
stores,  si^e  trains,  and  detachments,  and  forereached  on  l]be  land 
movements  so  much,  as  actually  to  seize  Sizepolis  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1829,  or  three  mon^  before  Diebitsch  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  commence  operations.  The  map  shows  the  importance 
of  such  a  position,  to  the  south  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Balkan.  But  for  the  possession  of  the*  seaboard,  the  Bussian 
general  must  have  been  contented  with  the  siege  of  Silistria, 
and  another  attempt  to  blockade  Schumla,  which  would  have 
probably  ended  in  failure  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  as  it  did 
in  that  of  the  preceding  one.  A  Bussian  army  advancing  now 
would  have  an  incredible  train  of  guns,  ammunition,  food,  and 
homutal  stores  to  drag  painfully  along  in  its  rear.  What  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  such  heavy  trains  over  plains  without 
roads,  and  rugged  mountain  passes,  was  sufficiently  understood 
by  Diebitsch  and  his  lieutenant,  Ghenend  Both,  when  they  found 
themselves  frequently  obliged  to  cut  their  paths  as  they  ad- 
Tanced,  such  labours  not  bong  disturbed  by  the  panic-stricken 
enemy.  And  the  number  which  effected  the  passage  of  the 
Balkan  was  under  20,000  men,  and  unincumbered  with  more 
than  a  few  days'  provisions,  and  without  si^e  guns. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  if  we  suppose  the  cam- 
pugn  to  have  been  as  favourable  to  the  Czar  in  this  year  as  it 
was  in  the  earliest  part  of  1829,  as  regards  Silistria,  no  Bussian 
forward  movement  could  have  been  successful,  imless,  in  despite 
of  natural  obstacles,  Omar  Pacha's  army,  the  remaining  fo^- 
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tresses  on  tiie  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube,  and  of  the  AIEes, 
the  Czar  had  sncceeded  in  placmg  at  least  100^000  men  tft 
Adrianople,  well  provided  with  stores,  which  could  ik^  come 
firom  the  sea,  well  provided  with  an  eiiormoi»  train  of  artillery, 
jevery  gun  and  diell  of  which  must  have  be^i  dragged  by  main 
force  acK)ss  the  mountMns,  and  well  provided,  m^  he  reached 
the  plains  of  Boumelia,  with  a  perfect  and  amply  sappKed  com- 
missariat, which  a  jRusnan  army  never  yet  possessed.  We  reaHy 
believe  that,  even  unoppoeed  except  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
country,  he  could  not  have  sncceeded  in  placing  a  force  there 
sufficiently  strong  for  setf-protection,  during  a  roort  campa^n, 
against  sudi  means  as  would  have  been  now  brought  i^ainst 
Imn,  under  many  months  from  the  date  of  passing  the  Dimube. 
For  he  must  have  be^i  prepared  to  cq)enite  with  large  armies, 
where  Diebitsch  inqnired  abject  terror  with  a  slender  and  sickly 
detachment. 

The  different  position  of  the  Czar  in  1854  as  compared  with 
that  of  1829,  when  his  successful  operations  conducted  him  so 
near  todi^pwse  and  disaster,  is  worth  consideration.     As  before 
stated,  the  Black  Sea,  then  his  own,  is  closed  to  him.     Odessa, 
but  lately  the  granary  of  his  forces,  has  been  bombarded,  and 
mourns  over  a  ruined  trade.    His  army,  now  engaged  in  Asiatic 
Tnrikey,  must  depend  altogether  on  Tiflis,  and  what  may  come 
thither  from  the  Casjnan  S«a  by  way  of  Derbent.     The  labours 
of  Prince  Baskiewitseh  in  the  previous  war  have  been  wasted. 
The  communication  then  so  laboiKously  established  with  the 
Blade  Sea,  to  facilitate  the  arrival  of  stem  and  troops  by  a 
more  convenient  line  than  the  mountainous  routes  of  Greorgia, 
is  no  longer  of  any  avaiL     In  this  respect  the  Russians  are 
thrown  back  a  hundred  years.     We  observe  that,  in  the  re- 
gions where  these  extensive  affiiirs  are  now  to  be  carried  on, 
*  the  armies  will  be  operating  on  lines  removed  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  central  basis  whence  come  their  supplies.     The  forces 
in  Wallachia,  and  directed  against  Bulgaria,   must  lean  on 
Bucharest,  which  is  fed  from  Gbilatz,  whence,  with  great  labour 
and  expense  of  land  carriage)  the  ammunition,  stores,  and  re- 
serves must  come.     And  in  the  conduct  of  the   war  on  the 
Asiatic  side,  the  like  supplies  have  a  still  longer  and  more 
circuitous  road  to  travel  over. 

To  the  great  diange  effected  in  the  Czar's  position  by  the 
allied  occupation  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  most  effective  and  prac- 
tical testimony  was  the  voluntary  destruction  and  abandonment 
of  the  coast  forts.  Defeat  had  commenced  before  a  shot  was 
fired,  and  there  was  actually  retreat  It  was  a  commencement  of 
relinquishing  the  object  of  twenty  years  of  war  with  the  Circms- 
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nan  tribes — the  fond  desire  of  connecting  all  the  prorincea  of 
Russia  which  had  been  gained  since  1774 — the  object  of  impe- 
rial consolidation,  of  pr^miation  for  further  progress.  To  sum 
up  in  a  few  words.  Buasia  is  put  on  the  defensive — Constan- 
tinople is  not  only  safe,  but  the  Balkan  can  neither  be  reached 
nor  turned.  A  Russian  advance  is  now  out  of  the  question. 
The  idea  of  invasion  must  cease  altogether.  Bussia  must  every- 
where look  at  home. 

It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  present  strength  of  the  respective  armies,  Turkish  and 
Russian.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  certain.  The  former  is 
better  trained,  better  armed,  and  more  numerous  than  it  was 
a  few  years  back.  The  artiUery  is  acknowledged  to  be  ad- 
mirable, and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  compliunts  except  among  the 
wild  levies  of  Asiatic  horsemen.  It  wQuld  appear  that  the 
numbers  at  present  actually  disposable  by  Omar  Pasha,  are 
about  120,000  q£  regulars  and  irregulars,  in  which  are  included 
tbe  garrisons  of  Widdin,  Yama,  Kalafat,  Silistria,  and  Adria- 
nofile.  The  force  at  Shumla  may  be  considered  as  that  held 
ready  for  field  operations.  When  actual  hostilities  first  broke 
oat,  the  Turkish  army  laid  along  the  line  of  the  Danube  did 
not,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Colonel  Cheaney,  much 
exceed  70,000  men.  Since  then,  Omar  Pasha  having  increased 
it  to  about  double  the  number,  has  been  able  to  throw  sufficient 
garrisons  into  the  strong  places^  retaining  under  his  immediate 
command,  and  concentrated  at  Shumla  and  Pravadi,  an  army 
about  equal  in  strength  to  that,  with  which  the  autumn  cam- 
paign was  commenced.  The  outlying  divisions  which  retreated 
bei'ore  the  advance  of  Greneral  Luders  in  the  Dobrudscha,  in 
March,  are  included  in  this  array.  We  may  fairly  suppose  that 
the  morale  of  the  Turkish  forces  genendly  is  very  different 
from  wliat  it  was.  When  standing  alone  against  the  Czar,  they 
could  not  but  feel  themselves  wanting  in  the  balance.  Such 
difierence  of  feeling  alone,  there  being  corresponding  causes  for 
depression  in  the  hostile  ranks,  is  almost  equal  to  another  army. 
We  hear  of  confidence  in  the  commander  Omar  Pasha,  and, 
making  every  allowance  for  distance  and  exaggeration,  of  general 
good  conduct  of  the  troops  before  the  enemy.  There  have  been 
no  damaging  defeats  on  the  Turkish  side.  The  first  actions 
of  the  war  were  decidedly  favourable;  and,  considering  the 
alow  progress  of  General  Luders  after  he  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Danube,  the  loss  incurred  being  about  equal  on  both  sides, 
wje  must,  even  in  the  eariy  period  of  the  war,  consider  the  merits  of 
the  combatants  to  have  been  about  on  a  par,  whatever  may  be 
our  opinion  of  the  strntcgical  combinations  of  the  commanders  in 
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chief.  The  retreat  of  the  Turks  on  their  main  bodj  appears  to 
have  been  deliberate  and  dangerous  to  the  inyaders.  It  could 
not  be  asserted  anywhere^  except  in  a  St.  Petersburg  journal 
and  in  a  Russian  church,  that  a  positive  advantage  had  beai 
gained.  It  was  clearly  not  so  considered  by  the  Turkish  com- 
mander, who  prpceedea  quietly  widi  his  arrangements  of  puttii^ 
the  defences  of  Shumla,  Fravadi,  and  Varna  in  order,  in  his 
concentration  of  troops  on  the  intrenched  camp  at  the  first  of 
these  places,  and  in  the  discipline  and  organisation  of  his  army. 
It  seems  to  us,  judging  from  a  distance,  that  he  has  not  shown 
himself  wanting  in  forethought.  He  has  adhered  to  a  system 
of  defence  which  was  carefully  considered  and  arranged  in  its 
details.  He  has  turned  to  good  account  the  time  sought  to 
be  gained  by  the  Czar  in  the  long-protracted  negotiations  with 
the  Western  Powers. 

If  delay  in  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  allies  of  Turkey  was 
advantageous  to  the  enemy  in  the  outset,  the  advantage  has 
been  in  ^reat  measure  lost  by  the  determined  countenance  held 
on  the  Danube,  the  opportunity  so  afforded  for  military  or- 

finisation,  and  the  confidence  infused  into  the  Turks.  Omar 
asha  has  thus  gained  time  for  Grovemment  nearly  to  double  the 
numbers  in  the  ranks,  and  has  inspired  the  world  witli  the  belirf 
— and  doubtless  the  whole  Mussulman  population — that  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived,  when  Fate  has  decreed  the  8ubma>- 
sion  of  the  Turk  under  the  Russo-Greek.  To  this  may  be 
attributed  the  failure  of  the  many  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  ex- 
cite disaffection  in  the  provinces  to  his  left  and  rear.  We 
sometimes  hear  from  military  travellers,  latdy  returned  from  a 
hasty  visit  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  seat  of  war,  very 
depreciatory  comments  on  the  Turkish  soldiery,  the  rude  oxgK- 
nisation,  the  want  of  strict  discipline,  and  those  external  com- 
plements of  a  soldier,  we  think  so  necessanr  in  our  more  regular 
armies.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  there  is  a  veiy 
great  <Ufference,  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure  it  is  greater  than 
we  have  a  right  to  expect,  or  that  it  is  so  deplorable,  or  so 
preffuant  with  dangerous  results,  as  may  appear  to  some  of  our 
mihtary  reporters,  whose  experience  has  not  been  gained  among 
Orientals,  and  perhaps  in  some  instances,  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  neatness  and  precision  of  parade  tactics.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  at  present  the  Turkish  army  — believing,  as  we 
do,  that  it  is  in  good  heart,  and  has  faith  in  those  by  whom  it  is 
now  backed — may  be  safely  trusted  in  a  war  of  Positions,  but 
that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  commanders  to  hazard  it  alone  in 
campaigns,  in  which  combinations  and  manoeuvres  would  be 
necessary,  requiring  exactness  of  discipline  in  the  force  at  large. 
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and  strict  punctuality,  unswerving  obedience,  and '  'devotion  to 
detail  among  the  subordinate  commanders*  As  in  the  case  of 
other  Orientals  with  whom  England  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
dealing,  the  war  of  Portions  is  that  which  would  seem  most  ger- 
laane  to  the  military  genius  of  the  Turk.  As  long  as  he  was  a 
conqueror,  this  of  course  could  not  be  so;  but  withfading  energy^ 
xdazed  military  system,  and  the  corruptinginfluencesof  belief  in 
predestination,  which  is  no  longer  vivified  by  a  passicm  for  Propa- 
ganda of  a  faith,  he  has  lapsed  into  that  mode  of  making  war, 
nvhich  ever  precedes  ruin  and  defeat.  For  an  age  he  has  not 
felt  that  he  was '  going  in  to  win.'  To  use  the  language  of  the 
xin^  he  has  only  beoi  able  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  '  glutton 
<for  punishment.'  We  conceive,  that  the  military  reforms 
lunre  not  gone  su^dently  far,  or  at  least,  have  not  yet  been 
anfficientiv  stamped  with  the  seal  of  success,  for  us  to  doubt, 
that  until  the  troops  of  the  Allies  come  fairly  into  the  field,  it 
would  be  safe  for  Omar  Pasha  to  depart  from  the  Fabian  system, 
which  he  of  all  men  must  know  to  be  most  favourable  to  the 
anny  nnder  his  command,  while  by  steadily  adhering  to  it,  he 
has  paralysed  the  Busman  forces  during  a  campaign  of  e^ht 
months'  duration.  At  the  top  of  a  hill,  or  behind  a  difficult 
river,  he  is  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  A  rash  exposure  in  the 
plain,  however  superior  might  be  his  numbers — an  advantage  by 
no  means  certain  or  even  probable,  if  we  consider  the  many 
strong  places  he  is  called  on  to  garrison,  would  entail  certain 
present  defeat,  and  a  very  serious  complication  of  the  disorders 
of  his  suffering  country.  Yet  we  would  remind  our  military 
critics,  that  for  such  purposes  of  pontion  and  defensive  war  as 
we  have  indicated,  the  Turkish  regulars,  and  even  irregulars, 
are  by  no  means  bad  troops,  and  are  probably  in  many  respects 
very  superior  to  the  enemies  we  have  been  accustomed  to  meet 
in  our  Eastern  provinces,  whose  prowess  in  combat  and 
esdoranoe  in  war  English  generals  nave  not  been  slow  to 
acknowledge. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Yon  Moltke,  who  wrote  so 
long  ago  as  1845,  the  only  fortress  of  those  taken  and  ruined  by 
the  Bussians  in  th§  previous  war,  which  had  been  rebuilt,  was 
Varna.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  the  new  fortifica- 
tions, but  it  mav  be  presumed  to  be  considerably  stronger 
artificially  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  that  memorable  si^e. 
Silistria,  even  if  n^lected  till  the  last  passage  of  the  Pruth  took 
place,  must  have  been  put  into  a  respectable  condition,  as  shown 
by  recent  events.  Kalafat  and  Turtukai,  though  partaking  but 
of  the  nature  of  field-works,  speak  for  themselves.  Shumla 
was  permanentiy  strengthened  by  the  erection  of  roomy  nuuH 
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nve  bimraidcs,  hospiialsy  and  magaziiiefi.  The  walled  £orts  of 
SCrandaofaa,  Tehally^  Fehdai,  and  Tckaigell  were  also  re* 
novated  and  improved.  The  heights  above  Pravadi  on  the  road 
between  Shmnla  and  Yaraay  the  importance  of  which  waa 
ao  well  appreciated  and  applied  by  the  Buaeiana  before,  hawe 
been  fortified.  It  was  this  positaon,  seieed  and  held  aab^ 
aeqnentlj  to  the  fall  of  Yama,  which  enabled  I&bitaoh,  in 
1829,  to  devise  his  brilliant  plan  for  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  at 
the  battle  of  the  Eoslewtoha,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  turning 
of  Shumla  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  bo£i  march  across  tltt 
Balkan^ 

We  are  assured  Omar  Pasha  is  well  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  point,  and  has  left  no  means  of  skill  untried  to 
add  to  the  natund  defences  both  of  that  position  and  the  ap- 
proadies  to  Shumla.  A  glance  at  a  good  map  will  be  enough 
to  convince  the  reader^  that  the  line  of  defence  furnished  by 
Shumla,  Pravadi,  and  Varna  must,  under  any  cireumstances, 
atop  the  march  of  an  army  70,000  strong  for  many  months; 
in  short,  supposing  the  preparations  of  l^be  Allies  to  be  only 
now  in  their  commencement,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
thoee  who  attribute  omnipotence  for  movement,  combinaticko, 
and  recmitment  to  the  enemy,  and  sheer  debility  to  tiiat  Power 
which,  as  yet,  has  not  been  worsted  in  this  contest*  Unlbr^ 
tunately,  the  map  is  not  always  sufficiently  studied.  After 
what  has  passed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  retreat  with  the 
reader  to  the  position  within  twenty  miles  of  ConstantimqJc^ 
where  the  ^  nuirch  of  Attila  was  stayed,  and  Belisarius  do- 
*  feated  the  Huns.'  That  which  naturally  occurred  to  the  panio* 
stridden  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  and  the  able  negotiatofs 
in  1829,  would  be  waste  of  time  under  the  present  droumstanoea. 
But  as  nothing  in  war  should  be  left  to  chance,  and  as  it  is 
xiecessary  to  anticipate  the  posobility  of  an  enemy's  success,  the 
|>robability  of  which  may  be  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  ow 
conception,  the  Turkish  Government  dares  not  solely  rely  on 
the  obstacles  of  the  Balkan,  and  the  possession  of  the  Black 
Sea.  It  has  been  truly  pointed  out  by  Marshal  Marmont  and 
idl  the  best  authorities  on  the  military  tcq>ography  of  Turkey, 
that  the  position  of  Adrianople  is  one  which  can,  on  no  acoount, 
be  neglected.  If  we  suppose  Shumla  taken,  the  heights  of 
Pravadi  and  the  eastern  passes  leading  to  Aidos  held  on  one 
side,  the  great  heights  and  the  course  of  the  Tundscha  on 
the  other,  a  hostile  army  engi^;ed  in  traversing  the  range  on 
the  road  from  Nicopolis  east  of  Sofia,  the  presence  of  a  well* 
intrenched  camp  at  Adrianople  would  yet  be  sufficient  to  make 
-die  invaders  cry  a  halt     This  city,  placed  at  the  confluence  of 
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ilie  TaodBohsy  the  Maritn  (the*  aneieiit  Hebrm),  and  a  smallCT 
stream  ealfod  the  Arda,  aommands  all  the  roads  leading  to  the 
Balkan  towards  the  north  and  east^  to  PhilipopoUs  and  Sofia 
to  the  west^  ConataatiDople  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the 
eonth.  There  is  the  position  whither  the  forces  beaten  from  the 
Balkan  wocdd  natomlly  eon^erge,  and  thence  it  is^that  an  armj 
pivoting  on  its  eeatre,  woold  be  directed  on  the  point  ^ 
ical  attoeky  while  the  enemy  was  still  aigaged  in  deboocfai]^ 
firom  tiie  passes,  whether  to  die  eastward  or  the  westward 
Marmont,  so  &TonniUe  to  Bnsaa,  and  so  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  her  inTindbility,  says^  ^  If  a  French  and  English  fleet 
^  wese  to  pass  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles^  and  arrive  at  Con« 
'  stantino^e,  and  if  at  the  same  time  a  corps  of  50,000  men  of  ^ 
^  Alfianee,  Austrian  or  French,  were  to  take  np  the  position  of 

*  Adrianople  and  crtaUish  the  intrendied  camp  of  which  I  have 
'  spoken,  then  the  Bussiaas  woald  have  immense  diffiealties  in 

*  didodging  thdr  aieoMes.'  There  can  be  no  donbt  of  it  The 
force  ori^nally  holing  the  position  augmented  by  the  numbers 
retreating  from  the  niountainsiy  could  not  but  exceed  in  strei^th 
what  the  most  successful  invader  would  have  brought  with  him. 
The  peril  rf  the  latter  would  be  indeed  great  If  o}^x)sed 
with  ardoiff  and  courage,  he  would  {nrobabty  not  return.  So 
doubtless  would  think  the  Bussian  generals. 

If  it  be  flEfficult  to  attain  proximate  accuracy  in  the  estimate 
of  Tui^irii  nnmbersy  we  are  driven  altc^ther  to  rely  on  con*- 
jectnre  wh«i  we  attempt  it  with  their  opponents.  There  is  a 
general  bdief  in  this  country,  that  Bnssia  luus  no  more  difficulty  in 
prodndng  a  force  of  200,000  trained  soldiers  on  any  given  point, 
than  a  <  Wixard '  in  pouring  a  shower  of  bouquets  out  cS  a  hat 
We  hear  it  sententiously  stated  that  she  has  an  army  of  up- 
wards of  a  million ;  the  numbers  of  her  battalions  and  equadroos 
are  readily  quoted  from  the  Qotha  Almanac;  and  it  is  assumed 
that  her  vast  resources  of  men  and  materiel  are  ever  ready  for 
the  purposes  of  offence  and  invasion.  Yet  if  we  consult  the 
history  of  former  periods,  her  efforts  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
her  empire  have  net  been  in  proportion  to  the  power  so  con- 
stantly asserted  in  words  wmA  figures ;  and  when  liie  has  done 
anything  on  a  laige  scale^  it  has  been  as  one  of  a  band  of  allies. 
Subridies  have  be«n  seeing,  her  diplomacy  has  triumphed,  her 
armies  have  been  victorious.  But  there  never  has  been  dis- 
pbiyed  an  intolerable  superiority  in  numbers.  Her  course  has 
rather  been  distinguished  by  its  uniform  and  gradual  character, 
by  the  process  of  slow  d^lutition,  rather  than  of  imposing 
attack.  When  she  has  di^hyed  great  armies,  it  has,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  1814  and  1815,  been  in  the  immediate 
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nve  bimraidcs,  faospiiak,  and  magaziaes.  The  walled  forts  of 
SCrandaofaa,  Tchally^  Fehdai,  and  Tckaigell  weie  also  re* 
novated  and  improved.  The  heights  above  Pravadi  on  the  road 
between  Shnmk  and  Yama,  the  importance  of  which  was 
•o  well  appreciated  and  applied  by  the  Buanans  before,  have 
been  fortified.  It  was  this  position,  seiced  and  held  snb- 
aeqnentlj  to  the  fall  of  Yama,  which  enabled  I&bitsch,  in 
1829,  to  devise  his  brilliant  plan  for  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  at 
the  battle  of  the  Eoslewtcha,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  turning 
of  Shumla  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  boU  march  across  the 
Balkan^ 

We  are  assured  Omar  Pasha  is  well  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  point,  and  has  left  no  means  c£  skill  untried  to 
add  to  the  natural  defence  both  of  that  position  and  the  ap- 
proadies  to  Shumla.  A  glance  at  a  good  map  will  be  enough 
to  convince  the  reader^  tbeit  the  line  of  defence  furnished  by 
Shumla,  Pravadi,  and  Yama  must,  under  any  ciroumstancea, 
atop  the  march  of  an  army  70,000  strong  for  many  months; 
in  short,  suppodng  the  preparations  of  tdbe  Allies  to  be  only 
now  in  their  commencement,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
thoee  who  attribute  omnipotence  for  movement,  combinatiot^ 
and  reonntment  to  the  enemy,  and  sheer  debility  to  that  Power 
which,  as  yet,  has  not  been  worsted  in  this  contest*  Unlbr^ 
tunately,  the  map  is  not  always  sufficiently  studied.  After 
what  has  passed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  retreat  with  the 
reader  to  the  position  within  twenty  miles  of  CSonstantinc^ik^ 
where  the  *  march  of  Attila  was  stayed,  and  Belisarius  d&- 
*  feated  the  Huns.'  That  which  naturally  occurred  to  the  panio* 
stridden  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  and  the  able  negotiatofs 
in  1829,  would  be  waste  of  time  under  the  present  circumstances. 
Bnt  as  nothing  in  war  should  be  left  to  chance,  and  as  it  is 
necessary  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  an  enemy's  success,  the 
|>robability  of  which  may  be  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  ow 
conception,  the  Turkish  Government  dares  not  solely  rely  on 
the  obstacles  of  the  Balkan,  and  the  possession  of  the  Bkck 
Sea.  It  has  been  truly  pointed  out  by  Marshal  Marmont  and 
idl  the  best  authorities  on  the  military  topography  of  Turkey, 
that  the  position  of  Adrianople  is  one  which  can,  on  no  aocount, 
be  neglected.  If  we  suppose  Shumla  taken,  the  heights  of 
Pravadi  and  the  eastern  passes  leading  to  Aidos  held  on  one 
side,  the  great  heights  and  the  course  of  the  Tundscha  on 
the  other,  a  hostile  army  engi^^ed  in  traversing  the  range  on 
the  road  from  Nicopolis  east  of  Sofia,  the  presence  of  a  well* 
intrenched  camp  at  Adrianople  would  yet  be  sufficient  to  make 
-die  invaders  cry  a  halt     This  dty,  placed  at  the  confluence  of 
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ilie  TaodBobsy  the  liaritsa  (the.  aneieiit  Hebrm),  and  a  smaner 
stream  ealfod  the  Arda,  eommands  all  the  roads  leading  to  the 
Balkan  towards  the  north  and  east,  to  PhilipopoUs  and  Sofia 
to  the  west^  Constantinople  Mid  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the 
eonth.  There  is  the  position  whither  the  forces  beaten  from  tlie 
j^dkan  wocdd  natandly  eon^erge,  and  thenoe  it  is^that  an  armj 
ptTOting  on  its  eeatre,  woold  be  directed  on  the  point  of 
ical  attack,  while  the  enemy  was  still  ei^aged  in  deboocfai]^ 
firom  tiie  passes,  whether  to  die  eastward  or  the  westwani 
Marmont^  so  &fonniUe  to  Bnsasy  and  so  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  her  inTindbility,  says,  ^  If  a  French  and  English  fleet 
^  wese  to  pass  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  arrive  at  Con^ 
'  stantino^e,  and  if  at  the  same  time  a  corps  of  50,000  men  of  ^ 

*  Alfianee,  Austrian  or  French,  w^e  to  take  np  the  position  of 
'  Adrionople  and  establish  the  intrenched  camp  of  which  I  have 

*  spoken,  then  the  Bussiaas  would  have  immense  diffienlties  in 
^  ^slodging  thrir  aiennes.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  The 
force  originally  holding  the  position  augmented  by  the  numbers 
retreating  from  the  mountams,  could  not  but  exceed  in  strsii^th 
what  the  most  successful  invader  would  have  brought  with  him. 
Tlie  peril  rf  the  latter  would  be  indeed  great.  If  o}^x)sed 
with  ardoiff  and  coun^e,  he  would  probably  not  return.  So 
doubtless  would  think  the  Sussian  generals. 

If  it  be  ciffieult  to  attain  proximate  accura^  in  the  estimate 
of  Turkish  numbers,  we  are  driven  altc^ther  to  rely  on  con*- 
jectnre  wh«i  we  attempt  it  with  their  opponents.  There  is  a 
general  belief  in  this  country,  that  Russia  luus  no  more  difficulty  in 
prodncing  a  force  of  200,000  trained  soldiers  on  any  given  point, 
than  a  <  Wixard '  in  pouring  a  shower  of  bouquets  out  of  a  hat 
We  hear  it  sententiously  stated  that  she  has  an  army  of  up- 
wards of  a  million ;  the  numbers  of  her  battalions  and  squadrons 
are  readily  quoted  from  the  Qotha  Almanac;  and  it  is  assumed 
that  her  vast  resources  of  men  and  materiel  are  ever  ready  for 
the  purposes  of  ofience  and  invasion.  Yet  if  we  consult  the 
history  of  former  periods,  her  efforts  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
her  emjHre  have  net  been  in  proportion  to  the  power  so  con- 
etantly  asserted  in  words  and  figures ;  and  when  liie  has  done 
anything  on  a  \BTge  scale^  it  has  been  as  one  of  a  band  of  allies. 
Subsidies  have  bcKBu  seeing,  her  diplomacy  has  triumphed,  her 
armies  have  been  vietorious.  But  there  never  has  been  dis- 
played an  int<derable  superiority  in  numbers.  Her  course  has 
rather  been  distinguished  by  its  uniform  and  gradual  character, 
by  the  process  of  slow  deglutition,  rather  than  of  imposing 
attack.  When  she  has  di^iayed  great  armies,  it  has,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  1814  and  1815,  been  in  the  immediate 
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nve  bimraidcs,  hospiialsy  and  magaziaes.  The  waUed  forts  of 
SCrandaofaa,  Tchally,  Fehdai,  and  Tckaigell  weie  also  re« 
novated  and  improved*  The  heights  above  Pravadi  on  the  road 
between  Shumla  and  Yama,  the  importance  of  which  was 
ao  well  appreciated  and  api^ied  by  the  Busdans  before,  have 
been  fortified.  It  was  this  position,  seised  and  held  snb- 
aeqnently  to  the  fall  of  Yama,  which  enabled  Diebitaoh,  in 
1829,  to  devise  his  brilliant  plan  for  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  at 
the  buttle  of  the  Eoslewtoha,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  turning 
of  Shumla  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  bo£i  march  across  die 
Balkiuu 

We  are  assured  Omar  Pasha  is  well  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  point,  and  has  left  no  means  of  skill  untried  to 
add  to  the  natural  defeno^  both  of  that  position  and  the  aj^ 
proadies  to  Shumla.  A  glance  at  a  good  map  will  be  enough 
to  convince  the  reader^  i&oX  the  line  of  defence  furnished  by 
Shumla,  Pravadi,  and  Yama  must,  under  any  caroumstances^ 
atop  the  march  of  an  army  70,000  strong  for  many  months; 
in  short,  suppo^g  the  preparations  of  the  Allies  to  be  only 
now  in  their  commencement,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
tboee  who  attribute  omnipotence  fnr  movement,  combinatJoiy 
and  reonntment  to  the  enemy,  and  sheer  debility  to  that  Power 
which,  as  yet,  has  not  been  worsted  in  this  contest*  Unfior- 
tunately,  the  map  is  not  always  sufficiently  studied.  After 
what  has  passed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  retreat  with  the 
reader  to  the  position  within  twenty  miles  of  Constantinople^ 
where  the  *  nuirch  of  Attila  was  stayed,  and  Belisarius  do- 
*  feated  the  Huns.'  That  which  naturally  occurred  to  the  paaio* 
stridden  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  and  the  able  negotiatcm 
in  1829,  would  be  waste  of  time  under  the  present  circumstanoes. 
But  as  nothing  in  war  should  be  left  to  chance,  and  as  it  is 
xiecessary  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  an  enemy's  success,  the 
probability  of  which  may  be  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  o«r 
conception,  the  Turkish  Grovemment  dares  not  solely  rely  on 
the  obstacles  of  the  Balkan,  and  the  possession  of  the  Bkck 
Sea.  It  has  been  truly  pointed  out  by  Marshal  Marmont  and 
idl  the  best  authorities  on  the  military  topography  of  Turkey, 
that  the  position  of  Adrianople  is  one  whidi  can*  on  no  aocount, 
be  neglected.  If  we  suppose  Shumla  taken,  the  heights  of 
Pravadi  and  the  eastern  passes  leading  to  Aidos  held  on  one 
side,  the  great  heights  and  the  course  of  the  Tundscha  on 
the  other,  a  hostile  army  engaged  in  traversing  the  range  on 
the  road  from  Nicopolis  east  of  Sofia,  the  presence  of  a  well* 
intrenched  camp  at  Adrianople  would  yet  be  sufficient  to  make 
-die  invaders  cry  a  halt     This  city,  placed  at  the  confluence  of 
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die  Tandisdwy  the  Maritsa  (the-  aneieiit  Hebrm),  and  a  smallCT 
stveam  ealfod  the  Anta,  eoimiia&ds  all  the  roads  leading  to  the 
Balkan  towards  the  north  and  east,  to  Philipopohs  and  Sofia 
to  the  west^  Conotaatinople  Mid  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the 
Booth.  There  is  the  position  whither  the  forces  beaten  from  the 
Balkan  wocdd  natomlly  eonrerge,  and  thence  it  is^that  an  zrmj 
fHTOting  on  ita  eeatre,  woold  be  directed  on  the  point  ^ 
ical  attack,  while  the  enemy  was  still  ^igaged  in  deboocfai]^ 
fiom  tiie  passes,  whether  to  die  eastward  or  the  westwani 
Mannont^  so  &TonniUe  to  Bnsaa,  and  so  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  her  inTindbility,  says,  ^  If  a  French  and  English  fleet 
'  we>e  to  pass  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles^  and  arrive  at  Con- 
'  stantino^e,  and  if  at  the  same  time  a  corps  of  50,000  men  of  ^ 
<  Alfianee,  Austrian  or  French,  were  to  take  np  the  position  of 
*  Adrionople  and  crtaUish  the  intrendied  camp  of  which  I  have 
'  spoken,  then  the  Bussiaas  woald  have  immense  difficnlties  ia 
^  ^slodging  their  aienHCS.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  The 
force  originally  holding  the  position  augmented  by  the  numbers 
reti^atii^  from  the  mountains,  could  not  but  exceed  in  strsii^th 
what  the  most  successful  invader  would  have  brought  with  him. 
The  peril  n£  the  latter  would  be  indeed  great.  If  opposed 
with  ardoiff  and  courage,  he  would  probabty  not  return.  So 
doubtless  would  think  the  Bussian  generals. 

If  it  be  cifficult  to  attain  proximate  accura^  in  the  estimate 
ef  Turidsh  numbers,  we  are  driven  altc^ther  to  rely  on  con*- 
jectnre  wh«i  we  attempt  it  with  their  opponents.  There  is  a 
general  belief  in  this  country,  that  Bussia  luus  no  more  difficulty  in 
prodoong  a  force  of  200,000  trained  soldiers  on  any  given  point, 
than  a  <  Wixard '  in  pouring  a  shower  of  bouquets  out  ci  a  hat 
We  hear  it  sententiously  stated  that  she  has  an  army  of  up- 
wards of  a  million ;  the  numbers  of  her  battalions  and  Equadroos 
are  readily  quoted  from  the  Qotha  Almanac;  and  it  is  assumed 
tiutt  her  vast  resources  of  men  and  materiel  are  ever  ready  for 
tiie  purposes  of  offence  and  invasion.  Yet  if  we  consult  the 
history  of  former  periods,  her  efforts  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
her  empire  have  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  power  so  con- 
etaotly  asserted  in  words  and  figures ;  and  when  Ae  has  done 
anything  on  a  \BTge  scale^  it  has  been  as  one  of  a  band  of  allies. 
Subsidies  have  been  seciffed,  her  diplomacy  has  triumphed,  her 
armies  have  been  vietorious.  But  there  never  has  been  dis- 
played an  intolerable  superiority  in  numbers.  Her  course  has 
rather  been  distimruished  by  its  uniform  and  inradual  character, 
by  the  process  of  slow  deglutition,  rather  than  of  imposing 
attack.  When  she  has  di^iayed  great  armies,  it  has,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  1814  and  1815,  been  in  the  immediate 
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nve  banraeksy  hospitals,  and  magaxiBes.  The  walled  ferta  of 
SCrandaolia,  Tchally,  Fefadai,  and  Tckaigell  weie  also  ie« 
novated  and  improved*  The  heights  above  Pravadi  on  the  road 
between  Shumla  and  Varna,  the  importance  of  which  was 
•o  well  appreciated  and  applied  by  the  Russians  before,  have 
been  fortified.  It  was  this  positioii,  seiced  and  held  anb- 
aeqnentlj  to  the  fall  of  Yama,  which  enabled  I&bitsoh,  in 
1829,  to  devise  his  brilliant  plan  for  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  at 
the  Imttle  of  the  Eoslewtcha,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  turning 
of  Shumla  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  boU  march  across  the 
Balkan^ 

We  are  assured  Omar  Pasha  is  well  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  point,  and  has  left  no  means  of  skill  untried  to 
add  to  the  natural  defences  both  of  that  position  and  the  ap- 
proadies  to  Shumla.  A  glance  at  a  good  map  will  be  enough 
to  convince  the  reader^  that  the  line  of  defence  furnished  by 
Shumla,  Pravadi,  and  Yama  must,  under  any  circttmstanceo, 
atop  the  march  of  an  army  70,000  atronff  for  many  months; 
in  short,  supposing  the  preparations  of  lube  Allies  to  be  only 
now  in  their  commencement,  that  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  attribute  omnipotence  for  movement,  combinatJoty 
and  recmitment  to  the  enemy,  and  sheer  debility  to  that  Power 
which,  as  yet,  has  not  been  worsted  in  this  contest.  Un£(u>* 
tunately,  the  map  is  not  always  sufficiently  studied.  After 
what  has  passed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  retreat  with  the 
reader  to  the  position  within  twenty  miles  of  Constantinople^ 
where  the  *  march  of  Attila  was  stayed,  and  Belisaritts  do- 
*  feated  the  HunsJ  That  which  naturally  occurred  to  the  panio* 
stridden  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  and  the  able  negotiatots 
in  1829,  would  be  waste  of  time  under  the  present  ciroumstanoes. 
Bat  as  nothing  in  war  should  be  left  to  chance,  and  as  it  is 
xiecessary  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  an  enemy's  success,  the 
|>robability  of  which  may  be  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  o«r 
conception,  the  Turkish  Government  dares  not  solely  rdy  on 
the  obstacles  of  the  Balkan,  and  the  possession  of  the  Black 
Sea.  It  has  been  truly  pointed  out  by  Marshal  Marmmit  and 
idl  the  best  authorities  on  the  military  topography  of  Turkey, 
that  the  position  of  Adrianople  is  one  which  can,  on  no  account, 
be  neglected.  If  we  suppose  Shumla  taken,  the  heights  of 
Pravadi  and  the  eastern  passes  leading  to  Aidos  held  on  one 
aide,  the  great  heights  and  the  course  of  the  Tundscha  on 
the  other,  a  hostile  army  engaged  in  traverung  the  range  on 
the  road  from  Nicopolis  east  of  Sofia,  the  presence  of  a  well* 
intrenched  camp  at  Adrianople  would  yet  be  sufficient  to  make 
-^  invad^»  cry  a  halt     This  city,  placed  at  the  conflunnoe  of 
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tbe  ^ndsobsy  the  Maritsa  (the*  aneieiit  Hebms),  and  a  smaner 
stream  ealfod  the  Arda,  oommaiids  «U  the  roads  leading  to  the 
Balkan  towards  the  north  and  eaet,  to  PhilipopoHe  and  Sofia 
to  the  west,  Constaatkiople  Mid  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the 
sooth.  There  ia  the  position  whither  the  foroes  beatea  from  the 
BaUcan  wocdd  natan^y  conTerge,  aod  thence  it  is^that  an  annj 
looting  on  ita  eeatre,  woold  be  directed  on  the  point  of 
Tesl  atta^  while  the  enemy  waa  still  engi^ed  in  debouching 
bom  the  pasaeiy  whether  to  die  eastward  or  the  westwani 
Marmont,  so  &fonniUe  to  Bnaria,  and  so  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  her  inTindbility,  says,  ^  If  a  French  and  English  fleet 
<  wese  to  pass  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  arrive  at  Con- 
'  staentiiio^e,  and  if  at  the  same  time  a  corps  of  50,000  men  of  the 
*  AIHanee,  Austrian  or  French,  were  to  take  np  the  position  of 
'  Adrionople  and  establish  the  intrenched  camp  of  which  I  have 
'  spoken,  then  the  Bussiaas  woald  have  immense  difficulties  in 
^  cudodging  their  eDemic&'  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  The 
force  ori^oaHy  holing  the  position  augmented  by  the  numbers 
retreating  from  the  mountains,  could  not  but  exceed  in  strength 
what  the  most  successful  invader  would  have  brought  with  him. 
The  peril  n£  the  latter  would  be  indeed  great.  If  opposed 
with  aidoiff  and  courage,  he  would  probably  not  return.  So 
doubtless  would  think  the  Sussian  generals. 

If  it  be  £ffioult  to  attain  proximate  accuracy  in  the  estimate 
id  Turidsh  numbers,  we  are  driven  altc^ther  to  rely  on  con*- 
jecture  wh«i  we  attempt  it  with  thmr  opponents.  There  is  a 
general  belief  in  this  country,  that  Russia  luus  no  more  difficulty  in 
prododng  a  force  of  200,000  trained  soldiers  on  any  given  point, 
than  a '  Wixard '  in  pouring  a  shower  of  bouquets  out  c£  a  hat. 
We  hear  it  sententiously  stated  that  she  has  an  army  of  up- 
wards of  a  million ;  the  numbers  of  her  battalions  and  squadrons 
Bsre  readily  quoted  from  the  Qotha  Almanac ;  and  it  is  assumed 
duit  her  vast  resources  of  men  and  materiel  are  ever  ready  for 
the  purposes  of  ofience  and  invasion.  Yet  if  we  consult  the 
kistory  of  former  periods,  her  efforts  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
fcer  empire  have  not  been  in  proportion  to  the  power  so  con- 
stantly asuciied  in  words  and  figures ;  and  when  liie  has  done 
anything  on  a  laige  scale,  it  has  been  as  one  of  a  band  of  allies. 
Subsidies  have  been  secured,  her  diplomacy  has  triumphed,  her 
armies  have  been  victorious.  But  there  never  has  been  dis- 
played an  intolerable  superiority  in  numbers.  Her  course  has 
Tsther  been  distinguished  by  its  uniform  and  gradual  character, 
by  the  process  of  slow  deglutition,  rather  than  of  imposing 
attack.  When  she  has  di^hyed  great  armies,  it  has,  with  the 
•olitary  exoeption  of  1814  and  1815,  been  in  the  immediate 
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neighbourhood  of  her  frontierB.  Great  skill  cannot  be  demed 
in  the  management  of  her  resources,  which  has  made  every 
new  acquisition  a  base  for  further  extension*  To  this,  in  the 
province  of  Wallachia,  have  her  energies  been  applied  during  the 

.  last  winter,  yet  Bucharest  and  Eoksbuii  can  only  be  considered 
^trepots.  There  is  no  place  of  manufacture  for  war  stores  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  considering  the  en<Hrmous  expenditcffe 

'  now  gomg  on,  the  expense,  both  in  time  and  treasure,  of  sup- 
plying such  temporary  depdts  with  munitions,  guns,  and  recruits^ 
must  be  very  great,  irrespective  of  the  march  of  fresh  divimons* 
In  1835,  till  the  moment  of  real  action  arrived,  Europe  and 
Turkey  were  alarmed  at  the  tales  of  the  immense  host  which 
was  pouring  into  the  Principalities.  When  the  contest  com** 
menced,  it  appeared  there  were  not  above  50,000  men  fit  for 
duty  under  tiie  command  of  Prince  Gortschakoffi  He  was 
everywhere  crippled  for  want  of  means.  Since  then  he  was 
joined  by  the  corps  of  Osten-Steken,  said  to  amount  to  40,000 
men,  and  by  that  of  General  Liiders.  The  strength  of  the 
latter  may  be  about  30,000  men,  and  we  hear  of  more  rein* 
forcements  from  Bessarabia.  Let  us  now  assume  that  the 
casualties  of  the  autumn  and  spring  have  been  replaced  by  a 
military  Power  not  likely  to  neglect  such  precaution^  in  additk>n 
to  the  corps  of  Osten-Sacken  and  LtLders.  This  we  understand 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  grandiloquent  but  somewhat  uncertain 
expression,  of  *  moving  the  reserves,'  without  any  exact  definir 
tion  of  divinonal  arrangements  or  command.  Including  the 
sarrisons  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  we  may  estimate  tlie 
force  employed  on  the  line  from  Gbdatz  and  the  Pruth,  to 
Bucharest  and  the  Aluta,  to  have  been,  at  the  outdde  in  round 
numbers,  about  150,000,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  tiie 
sic^e  of  Silistria. 

We  are  not  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Gear 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  his  army  of  operations  in  WaHaohia. 
It  will  be  very  much,  and  will  considerably  increase  our  respect 
for  the  military  resources  of  his  country,  if  he  be  able  to 
maintain  that  force  in  its  present  form,  condition,  and  strength. 
Odessa,  according  to  Admirab  Hamelin  and  Dnndas,  has  a 
garrison  of  30,000  men.  That  point,  aflter  what  has  taken 
place,  will  not  be  weakened.  Troops,  either  in  the  Crimea  or 
on  their  march  thither,  cannot  be  diverted  from  their  mginal 
intention.  The  army  in  Asia  must  be  reinforced.  Prince 
Woronzoff  was  already  crying  for  more  men  during  the  last  au- 
tumn, and  the  long  lines  of  communication  in  the  untamed  coun- 
tries of  Asiatic  Russia  must  be  strictly  guarded.  In  addition, 
the  armies  of  Austria  are  threatening;  Poland  must  be  watched; 
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the  garrisons  in  the  Baltic  are  strengthened;  the  garrison  of 
Petersbui^  has  marched  to  Finland ;  battalions  have  been 
drawn  from  the  interior  to  replace  the  Imperial  guards ;  the 
strictest  ward  mnst  be  maintained  everywhere.  The  admirers 
of  Bossia  and  Bnssian  system,  forgetting  the  difference  between 
the  power  of  inertia  aiKl  strmgth  for  action,  are  apt  to  mistake 
space  for  force,  and  disseminated  numbers  for  an  expression  of 
strong  combative  energy.  They  omit  to  consider,  that  in  States,. 
the  power  of  executing  the  difficult  resolves  of  a  grasping  ambi- 
tion, is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  power  of  concentratmg  the 
resources  of  a  country,  whence  the  world  is  threatened  with 
offence.  That  the  governors  of  Russia  know  where  her  weak- 
ness lies,  is  evident  enough  from  the  puns  taken  to  mask  the 
resources  she  possesses,  under  every  form  of  exaggeration  and 
illnnon,  which  may  impose  upon  others.  With  a  certidn  ap- 
pearance of  Imperial  hberality  to  men  like  Marshal  Marmont 
or  Lord  Londondenr,  they  are  remarkably  jealous  of  the 
visits  and  remarks  of  travelers,  and  they  are  never  so  well 
satisfied,  as  when  they  interpose  a  thick  veil  between  her  and 
the  rest  of  Europe,  leaving  the  latter  to  ruminate  over  her  vast 
but  unknown  resources,  tUl  at  length  every  one  is  infected  with 
a  panic  fear,  for  which  there  is  abscAutely  no  reason  whatever. 

How  this  panic  fear  has  afiected  our  Eastern  policy  in  former 
times,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  mention.  No  long  period  has 
elapsed  since  we  were  led  into  woful  errors  by  the  effects  of  it, 
and  we  yet  deplore  the  consequences  of  those  errors.  We  do 
not  on  this  account  depreciate  the  present  resources  of  Russia. 
We  are  aware  of  the  struggle  we  are  entering  upon,  and  of  its 
magnitude.  But  we  would  have  the  simple  military  principle 
recognised,  —  that  eccentric  action  for  defence  of  world-wide 
frontiers,  is  a  means  of  weakness,  rather  than  of  strength  in  a 
State,  which  from  its  nature  is  compelled  to  such  a  resort,  and 
is  the  very  reverse  of  the  exhibition  of  inert  power  displayed  by 
Russia  in  1812,  when  the  single  line  of  attack  agiunst  her  was 
known,  and  the  resources  of  defence  converged  and  thickened,  as 
it  were,  the  more  the  invaders  penetrated  3ie  country*  Every 
attack  now  made  on  any  point  of  the  Russian  frontiers,  is  a 
diversion  in  aid  of  the  remstance  to  the  forward  movements  of 
the  invader,  whether  against  Bulraria  or  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  diminishes  his  power  to  aid  those  move- 
ments. In  1828  and  1829  no  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Turks 
was  possible,  and  then  it  was  that  Pozzo  di  Borgo  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  imminent  risk,  so  cleverly  avoided  by  Marshal 
DieUtscb. 

It  is  asserted,  and  among  others  by  the  Baron  Yon  Haxt- 
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hausen,  that  Russia  can  moTe  600,000  men  beyond  ber  frootienL 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  combat  so  wild  an  estimatey  when  we 
take  into  consideration  for  one  moment  the  amount  of  the 
resonrces  of  Russia.  In  truth,  those  indulging  in  such  fiiadee 
on  the  power  of  a  country  omit  to  reckon  the  difference 
between  paper  and  effectiTe  strength,  and  the  expense  of 
moTing  troops  and  materiel,  eyen  after  the  tyraimical  «id  cbeiq> 
£idiion  of  Russia.  Baron  Yon  Mokke,  who  is  certainly  not  hostile 
to  that  country,  enters  into  some  eurioas  calonlationB  and  state- 
ments which  are  worth  quotation,  as  bearing  diseody  oa  the 
question  of  the  effective  and  imputed  strength  of  her  amuea. 

Aiier  detailing  by  battidions  and  squadrons  the  army  of 
<^>erations  in  the  year  1828,  he  says,  ^  In  a  country  whtt«  the 
nuuntenance  of  troops  is  so  endlessly  difficult,  where  laige 
masses  consume  fliemselves,  this  army  would  have  been  per* 
haps  enough,  if  the  establishments  had  berai  compld;e  in  num- 
bers. According  to  the  '^  State  of  Strength,''  the  three  corps 
Aouki  hare  possessed  about  120,000  men.  But  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case.  In  every  army  there  is  a  considerable 
diminution  necessary  from  the  number  of  actual  combatant%. 
but  particulariy  in  a  Russian  one,  in  which  any  colond  can  take 
six  denkshiks  as  private  servants  from  the  ranks.  What 
may  have  been  the  strength  of  the  army  in  Sooth  Russia  is  not 
our  business,  n  We  have  only  to  do  with  the  number  of  bayo- 
nets and  sabres  actually  ready  <a  die  eo^ie  of  action.  According 
to  the  reports  of  carefiil  witnesses  at  a  review  before  the 
Emperor  in  Mardi  1826,  the  Infantry  had  (Hily  thirty  files 
in  a  company,  and  the  Cavalry  fifiieea  in  a  troop.  In  1827, 
shortly  before  the  departure  of  the  army  of  operation^  the 
battalions  of  the  first  and  second  army  corps  had  only  400  €X 
even  a  less  number  of  bayonets.  In  June  1829  the  eeoond 
corps  left  Silistria  with  only  30  files  in  a  company,  and  from 
100  to  120  men  in  each  squadron.  Russian  accounts,  which 
give  the  numbers  (^separate  divisions  and  corps  of  which  the 
army  was  formed  on  various  occasions,  all  agree  in  stating  that 
even  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  die  avenge  strength  of 
battalions  did  not  exceed  600  combatants.' 
We  are  prepared  to  allow  that  improvements  have  taken  place 
nnoe  1829 ;  but  this  statement  is  vi^  important,  applied  as  it 
is  to  a  country,  where  as  we  are  infonned  by  every  one»  there 
is  no  check  except  the  Imperial  eye,  and  a  host  of  officualsy 
whether  in  or  out  of  military  uniforms,  ekes  out  infinitesimal 
rates  of  salary  by  robbery  of  the  Government.  It  matteiB  little  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  army,  if  the  robbery  be  among  the  storea 
of  the  arsenals  and  the  oommis6ariat»  or  by  the  suBsdtution  <^ 
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paper  for  eflbotire  men :  the  former  is  probably  more  general 
than  the  latter,  ae  beii^  less  liable  to  detection,  bat  is  equally 
£fttal,  and  durii^  war  produces  a  like  <UQiinQtion  of  real 
atvmgtb. 

But  advantages  possessed  by  the  Cmr  in  1829  are  possessed 
by  the  Czar  s^ :  his  resolute  will  and  the  admirable  devotkm 
of  those  who  owe  him  military  all^iance*  There  cannot  bat 
be  unity  in  coundl,  strict  subordination  in  exeootiony  and 
msorupuloas  emfdoyment  of  whatever  may  be  possibly  avail- 
able under  the  circttmstaaces  of  the  empire,  and  the  perils  by 
which  it  vFOold  appear  to  be  surrounded  on  every  side.  With^ 
oat  resorting  to  Russian  statistics,  we  must  be  convinced  that  a 
Government  and  an  army  animated  by  a  spirit  of  discipline^ 
devotion,  and  obedienee  to  which  we  can  find  nothii^  analogooSy 
if  it  be  not  in  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  are  exceeoBj^y 
dangerous.  We  have  a  strong  man  to  deal  with,  and  tins  strong 
man  was  never  yet  disobeyed  by  his  followers  with  impunity. 
He  knows  not  what  it  is  to  be  thwarted,  and  he  has  never  yet 
talerated  the  sBghtest  oppontion  to  his  wilL  How  far  his 
pride  and  <4i6tinacy  are  in  the  present  instance  buttressed  by 
soperatitions  bdief  in  his  mission,  as  the  head  of  the  Greek 
Church,  we  cannot  determine.  His  actions  and  words  have  a 
colour,  showing  far  more  than  the  accidental  tinge  supplied  by 
•  subtle  dipkmmcy,  or  the  impulses  of  an  evanescent  ambition. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  demonstrations  would  suooeed 
against  such  a  character,  when  argument  had  failed,  and  we 
must  not  hope  for  the  conclusion  of  the  contest  we  are  now 
engi^ed  in,  before  the  strength  of  the  man  is  worn  down  by  the 
exhaustion  of  his  imperial  resources.  A  blow  here,  a  success 
there,  will  not  terminate  this  war.  Fatigue  and  inanition  must 
have  been  first  produced. 

Perhaps  the  bearing  of  individual  character,  and  the  aspect 
assumed  by  the  question  in  the  country  at  kst  at  open  war 
wttii  tiie  Western  Powers,  and  in  a  state  of  unconcealed 
antagonism,  although  as  yet  of  imavowed  hostility  against 
those  of  Germany,  luis  not  been  sufficiently  estimated  among  us. 
We  have,  lor  the  most  part,  been  unwilling  to  grasp  the  r^uity 
of  the  pecuiiariy  Russian  nature  of  the  quarrel,  the  Czar 
Nicholas  being  the  first  absolutely  ^  Busskm*  monarch  since 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose  moral  strength  exists  and 
is  now  in  action  during  the  present  reign.  So  wrote  the 
Marquis  de  Cuitine  of  Nicholas  as  far  bade  as  1839. 

Throoghout  his  re^,  from  his  very  first  assumption  <^ 
power,  when  he  quelled  the  mutinous  soldiery  by  the  terror 
of  his  eye,  and  the  gallant  but  calm  serenity  of  his  bearii^^ 
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while  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  equal  to  great  emergeuciei, 
to  meet  immiuent  danger  with  instant  action,  he  has  displayed 
a  perfect  consistency  with  the  traditional  policy  proper  to  his 
coimtry,  and  derived  from  the  most  celebrated  of  nis  prede- 
cessors. In  token  of  this  policy,  St.  Petersburg  has  been 
well  called  a  bivouac  of  the  Imperial  Camp,  till  the  time  should 
arrive,  for  its  final  establishment  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  old 
Greek  Church  on  the  Bosphorus.  And  at  no  time  has  he  ever 
been  more  consistent  than  he  is  at  present, — as  displayed  by  the 
long  patience,  the  subtle  and  far-reaching  n^otiations,  the 
conversations  hazarded  from  time  to  time  during  many  year^ 
his  commencement  of  actual  war  which  he  declared  to  be  no 
war^  the  use  in  certiun  documents  of  almost  the  same  expres- 
sions, as  those  employed,  at  the  date  of  the  aggression  of  1828 ; 
and  lastly,  as  shown  by  his  pertinacious  resolution,  when  the 
Western  Powers  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  resources  of 
former  times  would  no  longer  stand  him  in  stead  at  the  present, 
that  on  this  occasion  they  were  not  prepared  to  wait  till '  remon«- 
'  strances  would  be  too  late,  and  Europe  would  patiently  suffer 
^  what  it  could  no  longer  prevent.'*  That  which  was  not  very 
well  known  when  De  Custine  wrote  has  been  for  many  years  a 
commonly  recognised  fact.  It  is  one  of  which  no  secret  is  made, 
but  is  rather  a  subject  of  self-glorification  with  the  Czar.  Yet 
it  was  entirely  overlooked  lately,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
France,  and  is  rarely  if  ever  alluded  to  amid  discussions  on  the 
nature  of  the  quarrel,  the  chances  of  its  duration  and  the  pro- 
bable issue  of  the  contest.  On  reflection  however,  it  will  be 
found,  that  what  we  have  most  to  fear  is  the  obstinate  Muscovite 
feeling,  of  which  the  Czar  in  the  plenitude  of  his  autocratic 
power  is  the  great  representative,  for  the  development  of  which 
he  has  lived,  for  the  advancement  of  which  in  the  extension  of 
the  Greek  Church  and  the  seizure  of  Constantinople,  the 
dreams  of  his  forefathers  at  one  time  and  so  nearly  realised  in 
his  own,  he  is  prepared  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  ruin  and 
even  of  death. 

Until  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Allies,  the  contest  between 
the  Bussians  and  Turks  was  without  any  very  marked  feature 
or  character,  except  that  the  commander  of  the  latter  was  bent 
on  carrying  out  a  system  of  defence  of  which  previous  wars  had 
furnished  him  with  an  example.  The  ultimate  object  of  the 
Bussians  beyond  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  was  by  no 
means  clear.     They  were  not  sufficiently  strong  for  a  forward 

*  Despatch  from  Prince  Lieven  to  Connt  Nesselrode.  London, 
June  1. 1829. 
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moTement  across  the  Danube,  yet  they  brought  on  the  action  of 
Oltenitza,  which,  if  it  possessed  an  object,  was  to  alarm  their 
enemy  for  the  safety  of  his  post  at  Turtukai  and  induce  a  re- 
treat from  that  point*  Their  right  was  extended  so  far,  and  in 
flooh  force  to  Krajova  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Eitlafat,  that  the 
Tories  felt  properly  sensitive  on  their  left  flank,  and  threw  up  a 
aeries  of  works  on  which  no  little  commendation  has  been  be- 
stowed. The  Turkish  sallies  seem  in  general  to  have  been  effec- 
tive, and,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  the  affair  of 
Citate  was  really  brilliant  From  time  to  time  skirmishes  occurred 
along  the  whole  line  of  operations,  for  the  most  part  insignificant, 
and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  harassing  partisan  warfare,  rather 
than  affording  evidence  of  combination  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
manders. But  in  February  it  became  evident  that  a  change  of 
operations  was  contemplated  by  the  Russians.  Preparations 
were  made  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  events.  The  corps  of 
Oaten-Sacken,  although  that  general  is  now  at  Odessa,  had,  after 
a  previous  announcement  of  many  months,  closed  oq  Prince 
Gortschakoff.  The  greatest  general  of  Russia,  Field-Marshal 
Prince  Paskiewitsch,  had  been  appointed  to  the  command-in- 
chief  of  all  the  forces  employed  against  Turkey,  and  was  hasten- 
ing to  assmne  the  duties  of  his  office.  What  reinforcements 
could  be  spared  were  ordered  to  be  despatched,  and  it  is  asserted 
a  great  addition  is  in  the  course  of  being  made  to  the  cavalry 
arm,  in  which,  reversing  the  case  of  former  wars,  Russia  on  this 
occasion  very  much  outnumbers  her  opponents. 

The  passage  of  the  Danube  was  effected  by  General  Liidcrs 
late  in  March,  without  very  much  difficulty  or  risk,  the  Turks, 
who  were  far  outnumbered,  having  retired  without  greater 
loes  than  they  inflicted  in  return.  The  panic-stricken  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  many  persons  in  this  country,  uttered  the 
rather  craven  cry,  that,  as  usual,  Russia  was  carrying  all  before 
her,  that  she  had  gained  enormously  by  the  protraction  of  nego- 
tiations ;  that  even  if  the  Allies  did  attempt  to  act,  they  could  do 
no  good ;  that  it  was  too  late ;  that  the  Balkans  would  be  passed ; 
that  the  city  of  the  Sultan  was  in  danger.  As  usual,  events 
have  proved  the  cry  got  up  at  Constantinople  from  fear,  and  at 
home  by  a  too  active,  but  somewhat  ignorant  sympathy,  had 
not  much  in  it  The  movements  of  General  Liiders,  after  his 
soocessfol  operations  on  the  Danube,  were  slow  and  uncertain. 
He  had  discovered  that  his  great  difficulties  were  commencinr^ 
after  his  first  success  had  been  accomplished.  Amid  the  haze 
of  uncertain  reports  of  the  general  retreat  of  the  Turks  on 
Sbamla,  and  of  the  Russian  advance,  it  is  evident  hard  fighting 
took  place,  and  by  no  means  always  to  the  advantage  of  the 
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latter.  In  June,  Bassovai  which  two  months  before  had  been 
announced  to  be  in  the  hands  of  General  LiideiB,  held  its 
own,  and  a  junction  with  his  commander-in-chief  opposite  to 
Silistria,  was  but  tardUy  effected.  It  appears  that  he  was  really 
worsted  at  Czernavoda  on  the  22nd  of  April,  although  more 
importance  has  been  attached  to  that  affair,  both  at  Bucharest 
and  at  Vienna,  than  it  would  seem  to  have  deserved. 

The  first  orders  of  Prince  Paskiewitsch  on  surveying  the  posi* 
tions  of  the  men  placed  under  his  command,  were  what  was  to 
be  expected  from  an  officer  of  his  reputation.  The  radical  fault 
of  the  extended  line  adopted  by  General  Gortschakoff,  except 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  occupying  the  Wallachian  provinces) 
and  alarming  the  Turks  by  their  influence  in  Servia  and  Bosnia, 
an  object  no  longer  compatible  with  the  altered  situation  of  affiiirs, 
was  appreciated,  and  directions  were  instantly  given  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  right  of  the  Russian  army  on  Bucharest.  It 
will  be  seen  on  the  map,  that  the  army  executing  this  movem^it 
moves  along  the  chord  of  the  great  sweeping  curve  displayed  in 
the  course  of  the  Danube,  from  Widdin  to  Bustchuk.  The  gar- 
risons of  Kalafat  and  Widdin  were  diminished  in  consequence,  one 
body  of  the  Turks  having  been  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  re- 
treating Bussians,  and  another  ordered  to  join  the  main  body  at 
Shumla.  It  appears  that  the  outposts  of  the  former,  after  car- 
rying on  a  very  active,  and,  to  the  enemy,  annoying  pursuit 
from  the  19th  of  April  till  the  25th,  have  been  established  in 
the  vicinity  of  Krajova  and  the  Aluta,  Little  Wallachia  for  the 
time  being  again  in  Turkish  hands.  Since  then  an  active  system 
of  annoyance  has  been  kept  up  by  the  Turks  on  the  enemy. 
The  Bussians  also  met  with  a  reverse  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nicopolis,  not  one,  however,  of  much  importance.  In  the  mean- 
time Silistria  was  heavily  threatened  in  front,  and  had  been  bom- 
barded under  the  immediate  direction  of  Marshal  Paskiewitsch, 
preparations  being  made  to  throw  large  masses  across  the  Danube, 
there  as  well  as  at  Oltenitza.  A  general  movement  on  Silistria 
was  expected,  but  the  execution  by  no  means  equalled  in  rapidity 
the  anticipations  and  alarms  of  Constantinople.  That  fortress  wa8 
finally  invested,  according  to  Admiral  Dundas,  by  a  force  of  about 
80,000  men.  The  defence  has  been  most  gallant,  the  Turiis 
having  again  displayed  the  best  military  qualities  in  their  heroic 
struggle.  The  Bussian  attack  has  failed,  contrary  to  every 
expectation,  as  the  force  employed  in  the  siege  is  so  much  more 
numerous  than  in  that  conducted  by  Diebitsch  in  1829.  A 
relief  could  not  be  attempted  with  safety  by  Omar  Pashm. 
By  the  end  of  April  the  British  and  French  contingents, 
although  as  yet  not  complete  either  in  guns  or  oavab7>  wero 
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established  at  Grallipoli  and  Scutari,  and  every  day  was  adding 
to  their  strength.      An  active  employment  of  them  cannot 
be  far  distant.     The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Sir  James  Ora- 
ham  have  both  shown  that  a  fleet  of  more  than  a  hundred 
transports,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  being  possessed 
of  steam  power,  is  maintained  ready  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
at  the  disposal  of  the  general  and  the  admiral.     It  would  be 
superfluous  to  enlarge  on  the  obvious  advantages  presented  by 
such  an  arrangement.     The  British  and  French  commanders- 
in-ohief  arrived  in  Constantinople  early  in  May,  and  have  since 
held  a  conference  with  Omar  Pasha.     The  strength  of  the  con- 
tingents under  their  command  is  now  about  80,000  men  of  all 
arms.     A  strong  depdt  has  been  formed  at  GalUpoli,  lines  have 
been  constructed,  and  a  garrison  will  be  kept  there.     In  the 
same  manner  Constantinople  will  be  secured  by  intrenohments 
from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  Durkos  on  the  Black  Sea.    It  is  to 
be  assumed  an  allied  garrison  will  be  maintained  at  the  capital 
as  well  as  at  Gallipoli,  and  we  shall  probably  see  a  force  of  about 
60,000  men  take  the  field  to  operate  against  the  Russian  armies, 
Varna  being  the  first  place  of  assembly  of  the  contingents.   The 
mosquito-like  annoyance  of  the  Hellenic  Government  has  been 
quelled  by  the  joint  intervention  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  it 
will  be  no  longer  necessary  for  the  Sultan  to  reinforce  Fuad 
Efiendi,  King  Otho  having  promised  to  cease  from  his  intrigues. 
It  will  not  be  prudent  to  remove  the  pressure  imposed  on  his 
Hellenic  Majesty,  till  the  restoration  of  peace.  He  has  never  been 
famous  for  adherence  to  terms,  when  the  power,  whether  demo- 
cratic or  foreign,  which  had  imposed  them,  ceased  to  be  alarming 
to  him.    If  the  Montenegrins  give  serious  trouble,  we  may  fairly 
look  for  an  Austrian  movement.     Omar  Pasha  and  the  Allies 
mt  present,  therefore,  have  only  to  deal  with  the  real  enemy. 

The  task,  however,  before  the  allied  generals  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  one.  They  have  the  means  of  locomotion  by  sea,  but, 
according  to  all  accounts,  the  provision  of  carriage  to  enable 
them  to  move  by  land  is  scanty  in  the  extreme.  It  must  be 
laboriously  gathered  from  Asia  Minor,  European  Turkey  having 
been  already  swept  by  the  Turkish  levies.  Eventually  this  great 
want  of  an  army  will  be  supplied,  but  time  is  necessary  as  well 
as  money,  and  it  is  right  that  the  great  obstacle  to  early  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  should  be  properly  estimated  by  the 
public  The  concentration  of  the  Kussian  troops  on  the  border  of 
the  Bukowina  will  not  have  escaped  notice.  Hasty  interven- 
ti<m  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Government  cannot  be  looked 
for  so  long  as  the  Danube  has  not  been  crossed  in  force  by 
Ttfaithal  Paskiewitsohj  if  even  then.     A  heavy  loss  or  even 
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check  sustained  by  the  latter  might  cause  the  immediate 
diveraon  of  strong  divisions  from  the  army^  the  ostensible 
object  of  which  is  menace  to  Austria.  Its  strategical  position 
for  either  purpose  is  admirable,  and  must  form  a  capital  feature 
in  the  designs  of  Paskiewitscli.  The  intervention  of  Austria  at 
this  juncture  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  Kussians  as  her  conduct 
in  1813  was  to  France;  but  we  have  no  certainty  that  she  is 
about  to  merge  her  neutrality  in  action,  and  the  arrangements 
of  the  allied  generals  and  Omar  Pasha  cannot  but  be  dictated 
by  the  immeoUate  state  of  affairs.  M.  de  St.  Amaud  and  Lord 
Baglan  will  perforce  have  to  consider  the  army  now  threat- 
ening the  Carpathian  Passes,  as  part  of  the  strength  they  may 
have  to  meet.  The  successful  defence  of  Silistria  may  render 
their  attention  to  these  points  still  more  urgent  than  before,  if 
it  should  involve  a  still  further  retrograde  Kussian  movement 

We  arrive  therefore,  at  the  conclusion  that  imless  the  Russians 
offer  battle  on  the  Bulgarian  side  of  the  Danube,  or  there  be  a 
decisive  Austrian  intervention,  we  can  hardly  look  for  a  great 
blow  from  the  allied  land  forces  during  this  year.  A  sys- 
tem of  annoyance,  of  general  threat  and  attack  can  be  pursued 
at  sea,  the  Circassians  assisted,  the  remaining  forts  on  the  east- 
ern shores  of  the  Black  Sea  molested,  for  which  operations 
have  been  now  for  some  time  in  progress;  but  on  the  land, 
they  are  not  so  far  advanced  in  their  preparations  as  to  admit 
of  a  strong  initiative  being  taken.  Had  they  only  to  do  with 
the  forces  in  their  front,  the  case  might  be  different,  but  the 
uncertainty  of  German  politics  forbids  such  a  confidence.  la 
the  meantime  a  defensive  line  must  be  maintained,  similar  to, 
but  stronger  and  more  menacing  than,  that  adopted  by  Omar 
Pasha  hitherto.  The  lines  of  defence  now  are,  that  of  the 
Danube ;  2nd,  that  of  the  Balkan ;  3rd,  of  Adrianople.  The 
positions  of  Gallipoli  and  Constantinople  are  at  present  but  a 
base  whence  the  two  last  may  be  supplied.  It  is  needless  to 
forestall  or  hnzai*d  predictions  on  movements  subsequent  to  the 
advance  on  Varna,  which  must  be  guided  by  the  disclosure  of 
the  plans  of  the  enemy. 

The  attempt  was  made  in  a  preceding  page  to  come  to  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  force  under  the  orders  of  the  Russian 
Field  Marshal  on  the  Danube.  After  allowing  for  the  arrival 
of  every  corps  of  which  we  have  received  any  information,  we 
arrived  at  a  result  of  about  150,000  men.  This  is  doubtless  a 
very  considerable  army,  and  whether  the  a^regate  be  some- 
thing more  or  something  less,  the  allied  generals  and  Omar 
Pasha  must  consider  it,  as  a  whole,  tolerably  concentrated  for 
action.    These  troops,  since  the  evacuation  of  Little  Wallachia, 
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may  be  generally  directed  on  the  line  of  operations  between 
Buchareety  Kalarosh,  and  Silistria,  the  objects  of  that  line  haying 
been  the  seizure  and  occupation  of  the  last-named  place,  for 
which  the  advance  of  General  Ltiders  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube  was  a  combined  movement  in  aid. 

From  what  has  been  already  advanced  it  will  have  been 
remarked,  that  even  under  the  most  untoward  circumstances, 
a  serious  impression  on  the  mountain  position  of  the  Turks  was 
improbable ;  but  the  gallant  defence  of  Silistria,  the  successful 
defiance  by  its  garrison  of  the  great  Russian  army  during  many 
weeks,  when  relief  was  impossible,  till  at  length  the  ^thering 
of  the  Allies  at  Varna  and  the  concentration  effected  by  Omar 
Pasha  at  Shurala,  had  insured  its  safety,  have  in  some  mea- 
sure  taken  all  of  us  by  surprise.      We  are   happily  freed 
fix>m  the  alarms  so  widely  propagated  at  Constantinople  and 
even  in  England.     Had  there  been  ground  for  them  originally, 
we  could  not  but  have  seen  Russian  masses  thrown  across  the 
Danube  at  whatever  cost,  and  a  formidable  advance  while  the 
Allies  were  still  at  sea.     In  such  case,  as  has  been  believed  and 
asserted  by  many  very  respectable  authorities,  if  Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff  had  been  *  quick,' — so  ran  the  phrase, — he  would  have 
been  in  Shumla  at  the  end  of  March,  and  the  worst  fears  would 
have  assumed  objective  form.     But  after  our  experience  of  the 
former  war,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  backed  as  it  has 
been  by  the  tardy  transactions  on  the  side  of  the  Russians  we 
have  lately  witnessed,  it  is  surely  right  to  attribute  the  apparent 
tardiness  to  something  besides  the  want  of  quickness  in  Prince 
Gortschakoff  or  General  Ltiders.     The  former  of  these  officers 
commanded  a  division  with  distinction,  under  Diebitsch,  in 
1829,  and,  of  all  men,  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
physical  difficulties  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
the  capacity  for  resistance  belonging  to  his  adversaries.     We 
cannot  but  believe,  either  that  the  inaction  of  the  Russians  has 
formed  part  of  a  general  plan,  or  that  it  has  resulted  from  an 
inability  to  press  forward,  we  are  little  prone  to  suspect  in  our 
enemy.     Possibly  something  of  both  causes  may  have  combined 
to  produce  what  has  been  ground  for  much  surprise  with  many 
of  us,  namely,  that  on  the  one  hand,  the  Russian  commanders 
were  inclined  to  a  tactic  of  delay  by  the  political  uncertainty 
which  weighed  so  much  on  ourselves,  and  that  on  the  other 
they  had  to  overcome  no  ordinary  difficulties  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  forward  movement.     May  we  not  believe  they  were 
jealous  of  placing  a  difficult  river  between  themselves  and 
their   immediate  base  of  operations,  at  a  time  when  troops 
and  generals  were  about  to  appear,  whom  they  know  to  be 
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at  least  not  inferior  to  the  men  tliej  can  themselves  pro- 
duce? We  confess  to  such  a  belief.  The  movement  of  the 
Russian  left  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  the  siege  of 
Silistria  had  for  us  but  a  defensive  meaning.  It  appeared  to 
be  the  assumption  of  a  position  which,  while  it  secured  a  most 
important  t&te^de-pont^  would  cause  the  Turks  and  the  Allies  to 
come  and  seek  them  on  ground  of  their  own  choosing, — a  con- 
siderable advantage,  doubtless,  but  which  serves  to  show  how 
different  is  the  character  of  the  war,  as  compared  with  the  last 
one,  the  onus  of  assault  being  thus  thrown  on  those  who  have 
been  threatened  with  invasion. 

If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  taken,  we  can  hardly  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  Silistria,  or  the  advantages  secured 
by  the  successful  defence.  An  early  contrary  result  of 
the  Spring  Campaign  would  have  entailed  in  all  probability 
the  fall  of  Rustchuk  and  Nicopolis.  We  should  then  have 
seen  three  important  tites-de^pont  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy, 
who  would  have  had  all  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  river  on 
his  side.  The  Allies  would  have  been  encumbered  with  siege 
operations  on  one  point,  while  called  on  to  meet  the  forces 
which  would  have  been  poured  on  them  from  the  others*  Till 
very  lately  it  has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  the  risk  and 
danger  of  the  campaign  were  to  be  found  in  such  considerations. 
There  was  the  risk  of  the  moral  effect  on  the  native  population 
of  Bulgaria,  to  be  feared  from  the  presence  of  the  Russians  as 
masters  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube ;  and  there  was 
every  probability  of  a  long  protracted  campaign  to  accomplish 
that  finally,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  now  successfully 
achieved.  There  was  indeed  a  great  danger,  not  for  the  Balkan, 
not  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  Turkey,  but  such  military  danger 
as  is  incurred  by  a  vast  hostile  lodgment,  which  has  its  com- 
munications secured  by  the  possession  of  fortified  places.  If 
Silistria  had  fallen  now,  after  our  hopes  for  its  safety  had  been 
so  much  excited,  we  should  not  have  had  to  deplore  the  grave 
consequences  we  must  have  looked  for,  had  the  garrison  yielded 
to  the  first  attacks  of  the  Russians.  The  precious  time  had 
been  gained  which  precludes  ulterior  advantage  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.  We  have  heard  it  alleged,  advice  was  given  to  Omar 
Pasha  by  men  of  high  authority  to  abandon  some  of  the  fort- 
resses on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  able  to  relieve  them^  if 
they  were  attacked.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  oonceive  a  more 
suicidal  course.  In  war,  to  the  party  engaged  in  defence,  delay 
is  every  thing.  The  siege  of  each  fortress  takes  much  time.  Even 
if  undisturbed,  it  occupies  a  corps  cTarrnee  for  six  weeks.  If  even 
there  be  but  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  trust  to,  it  is  generally  as 
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well  to  try  tiie  virtue  of  delay,  spun  out  as  long  as  it  may  be*  But 
when  the  arriyal  of  a  regular  army,  of  nearly  100,000  trained 
combatants  on  the  scene  is  merely  a  question  of  time,  we  are  at  a 
lots  to  oonceive  how  the  proposition  to  abandon  posts  of  defence, 
each  of  which  is  an  element  of  delay  to  the  enemy,  could  be  enter- 
tained by  any  man.  Fortunately  Omar  Pasha  saw  the  matter 
rightly,  and  paused  to  abandon  positions  prematurely,  the  loss  of 
which  now  we  should  deplore  as  a  great  calamity. 

There  are  ideas,  perhaps  rather  vague,  floating  about  on  the 
practicability,  and  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  joint  land  and 
sea  attack  on  the  Crimea  and  Sebastopol,  by  way,  it  is  said,  of 
diversion.  And  no  doubt,  were  we  further  advanced  in  the  great 
objects  of  the  war,  a  very  powerful  diversion  it  would  be,  as  the 
occupation  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
are  now.  But  we  must  not  be  led  away  rashly  from  the  objects 
immediately  in  view ;  and  before  we  practise  an  operation  of 
military  diversion,  or  entertain  the  idea  of  it  seriously,  we  are 
bound  to  examine  very  narrowly  the  conditions  under  which  the 
combinations  have  to  be  made,  and  whether  we  are  not  rather 
beginning  a  new  series  of  actions,  certainly  bearing  heavUy  on 
the  general  issue  of  a  war,  though  perhaps  not  nearly  so  much 
on  the  campaign  actually  in  course.  It  is  submitted,  that  on 
examination  and  careful  reference  to  distances,  the  latter  will  be 
found  to  be  the  case  in  the  matter  of  the  Crimea.  The  Black 
Sea  being  held  by  the  allied  fleets,  the  Russian  one  being  shut 
up,  the  position  of  Prince  Paskiewitsch  on  the  Danube  is  almost 
irrespective  of  Sebastopol.  He  has  altogether  ceased  to  lean  on 
it  for  supplies.  His  reserves,  his  stores  of  war,  his  recruits  must 
come  to  him  from  the  depots  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  The 
blockade  of  the  fleets,  and  their  attitude  of  menace  are  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  diminution  of  the  garrison  of  the  port ;  indeed,  we 
may  be  quite  certain  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  reinforce 
ments  have  been  directed  towards  it.  Thus  the  object  of  diver- 
uon,  by  their  alienation  from  the  Danube  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
is  gained  already.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  immediate  aim  of  the 
contest  is  concerned,  which  we  take  to  be  the  retreat  of  the 
Russian  army  from  the  Principalities,  the  present  occupation  of 
the  Crimea  by  the  Allies  at  this  early  stage,  and  the  consequent 
deduction  from  their  forces  available  for  the  assbtance  of  Omar 
Paaba,  would  be  to  tamper  with  the  invasion  we  have  determined 
to  resist,  and  a  source  of  just  disappointment  and  irritation  to  the 
ally,  whose  auxiliaries  we  have  declared  ourselvos  to  be.  It 
appears  imperative  to  direct  our  grand  primary  effort  towards 
the  offensive  defence  of  the  lines  now  held  by  the  Turks.  K 
the  Allied  Powers  choose  to  send  another  corps  to  the  Crimea, 
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besides  that  already  landed  at  Vama,  or  if  there  be  truth  iu 
the  rumour^  that  the  Austrians  have  signed  a  convention  with 
the  Porte,  for  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  Principalities, 
the  case  is  of  course  altogether  different.  What  has  been 
advanced  has  been  on  the  assumption,  that  at  this  juncture,  no 
such  enlargement  of  the  efforts  to  carry  on  the  struggle  is  con- 
templated.* The  allied  contingents,  amounting  to  80,000  men, 
when  complete,  will  be  by  no  means  too  numerous  for  the 
duties  before  them,  or  to  meet  the  concentration  of  troops 
effected  by  the  Russian  general. 

The  war  carried  on  in  Asiatic  Turkey  during  the  last  au- 
tumn was  without  any  positive  result ;  and,  as  yet,  since  the 
breaking  up  of  the  winter,  there  has  not  been  any  active  re- 
sumption of  hostilities.  Several  thousands  of  men,  and  a  large 
supply  of  guns  and  stores,  were  landed  at  Batoum  under  the 
protection  of  the  allied  squadrons,  before  the  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Western  Powers  was  received  by  the  admirals.  Keport 
attributes  certain  success  to  General  Guyon  in  his  attempts  to 
introduce  a  better  organisation  among  the  forces  in  Armenia, 
but  we  cannot  repose  much  faith  in  what  reaches  us  on  this 
score.  We  still  must  trust  to  the  diflSculties  of  the  country ; 
and  in  the  hope,  that  amidst  the  great  demands  made  on  all 
sides,  Kussia  will  have  but  slender  means  to  lavish  on  this  un- 
grateful war.  In  1829,  Kars,  Erzeroum,  and  Baipoort  were 
occupied  by  Paskiewitsch.  We  do  not  anticipate  such  progress 
now,  although  we  cannot  but  recollect  that  since  1829  Achai- 
chick  has  remained  in  Russian  hands.  They  commence  their 
operations,  therefore,  nearer  to  the  objects  of  their  attack  than  was 
the  case  formerly.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  threatened  by 
Shamil  Bey,  the  Prophet-leader  of  the  Circassians,  and  we  may 
not  unreasonably  hope  for  a  general  insurrection  of  the  wild 
Mussulman  tribes  of  Daghestan  under  his  influence,  and  the 
contagious  effects  of  a  general  war  on  such  a  population.  Fear 
for  their  own  communications,  will  probably  render  the  Russian 
generals  jealous  of  again  hazarding  the  bold  strategy  of  Prince 
Paskiewitsch,  which  was  before  crowned  with  such  decided  success. 
It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  latest  picture  we  have  of  Ar- 
menia,— ^its  snowy  hills  and  savage  people, — from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Curzon,  without  being  struck  with  the  difficulties  opposed  by 
such  a  country  to  an  aggressive  army,  and  without  a  growing 

*  It  has  been  alleged  that  Admiral  Hamelin  has  proposed  the  em- 
barkation of  a  corps  of  troops  from  France  for  special  service  in  the 
Crimea,  and  that  he  has  been  favourably  listened  to  by  his  Govern- 
ment. 
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admiration  for  the  military  genius  and  resolution  of  the  Russian 
Field  Marshal  who  overcame  them,  and  now,  in  his  old  age,  is 
about  to  prove  the  abilities  of  Lord  Raglan  and  M.  de  St.  Arnaud. 
If  bis  energy  be  not  chilled  by  age  or  his  late  illness,  he  is  indeed 
a  worthy  antagonist*  They  will  find  a  man  of  great  courage,  of 
enlarged  experience,  and  of  strong  resolution;  one  not  burdened 
with  scruples,  or  slow  to  sacrifice  bis  own  troops  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  an  advantage;  who,  as  shown  by  his 
practice  in  the  capture  of  towns,  has  no  notion  of  humanity 
towards  those,  in  whom  there  is  yet  latent  a  spirit  of  resistance. 
His  conduct  may  at  times  have  been  barbarous  and  cruel,  but 
for  the  consummation  of  military  objects,  was  consistent,  and  more 
conducive  towards  ultimate  succe3s  than  its  opposite,  which,  on 
the  score  of  mercy,  does  not  utterly  quell  the  spirit  and  efforts 
of  resistance,  thus  enabling  an  enemy  to  claim  advantages 
because  he  has  not  acceded  to  the  demands  made  upon  him. 
We  must  understand  that  war  and  peace  cannot  be  carried  on 
tc^ether.  Where  there  are  elements  of  resistance,  and  capitula- 
tion is  refused,  we  must  proceed  with  destruction  till  the  former 
are  no  more,  and  the  latter  ensues :  otherwise  we  fail  in  a  mili- 
tary sense. 

And  here,  properly,  we  ought  to  stop ;  but  there  is  a  point  in 
the  issue  now  being  tried  between  this  country  and  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  no  longer  the 
quarrel  of  Turkey,  but  it  is  one  in  which  England  steps  forward 
as  a  principal  party.  We  must  look  to  the  amount  of  injury 
we  may  receive,  and  whence  and  whither  it  may  come.  As 
long  as  our  present  alliances  and  arrangements  with  neutral 
Powers  hold  good,  we  are  intangible  on  what  has  been  called 
oar  own  element.  Our  Colonies,  and  mercantile  shipping  are 
safe ;  and  according  to  all  human  probability,  the  commerce  of 
the  Black  Sea  will  be  put  on  a  more  certain  footing  hereafter, 
than  that  which  has  hitherto  obtained.  But  it  has  been 
asserted,  and  in  many  quarters  there  is  a  fixed  belief,  that  Russia 
has  the  power  of  inflicting  signal  wounds  on  us  in  our  Indian 
dominions,  either  by  altogether  cutting  off  our  Egyptian  route,  if 
ber  designs  agunst  Turkey  be  successful,  or  by  direct  invasion 
through  Persia  or  Central  Asia  during  the  course  of  a  great  war, 
in  wmch  she  may  engage  with  us.  Of  the  former  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak.  Even  supposing  we  had  waited  in  apathy 
and  lethargy,  till  the  Greek  rite  was  again  celebrated  within  the 
walls  of  St.  Sofia,  and  had  culpably  neglected  our  international 
duties  and  the  interests  connected  with  them,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
deduced  £rom  the  experience  of  our  history,  that  we  should  have 
tamely  sat  down  under  a  great  material  injury  to  ourselves. 
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The  most  peaceful  among  us  would  have  been  the  first  to  don 
their  armour,  and  to  excite  the  combative  spirit  for  which  their 
representatives  are  so  famous,  whether  within  or  without  the 
houses  of  Parliament.  In  such  a  case  commercial  jealousy  and 
activity  might  have  been  fairly  left  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  we  cannot  admit  it  to  be  a  logical  sequitur,  that  the  sur* 
render  of  Constantinople  to  the  Czar,  would  have  entailed 
that  of  Egypt  to  the  same  Power.  That  such  was  not  the 
thought  of  the  autocrat,  we  gather  from  bis  conversation  with 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour.  He  is  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  this  country,  to  have  once  remarked,  *  I  have  learnt  that 
*  in  England,  it  is  of  no  use  to  gain  either  the  one  party  or  the 
'  other,  which  are  constantly  in  and  out  of  power.  We  must 
^  have  the  people  with  us.'  He  probably  guessed  that  the  security 
of  our  communications  with  India  through  Egypt,  was  the  most 
alluring  bribe  he  could  offer  to  that  people,  and  that  this  country 
would  be  sure  to  meet  him  in  arms,  and  so  defeat  his  immediate 
object,  if  its  commercial  safety  were  threatened  by  his  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  assured  by  some  politicians,  that 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Russia,  we  have  everything  to  fear  in 
the  way  of  direct  invasion;  which,  be  it  remarked,  the  sea 
being  closed,  and  Persia  inclining  to  British  rather  than  Russian 
influence,  can  only  reach  India  through  Central  Asia,  by  way 
of  Khiva  and  Balkh.  Colonel  Chesney  gives  his  authority 
in  favour  of  this  view.  We  quote  his  own  words.  *  The 
^  Author  conceives  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  entertained  of  the 
^  possibility  of  invading  India,  and  it  is  his  belief  that  attempt 
'  will  be  made  in  the  event  of  a  general  war.'  No  mail  arrives 
from  India  without  fables  of  impossible  treaties  and  alliances, 
the  gist  of  all  of  which  is  favourable  to  our  enemy.  Although 
so  evidently  based  on  fiction,  they  are  undoubtedly  believed  in 
some  quarters,  and  the  prevalent  idea  of  Russian  attack  in  the 
East  is  strengthened  by  them.  The  assumption  is  current  in 
France,  that  we  have  determined  to  fight  the  battle  of  India  in 
the  Black  Sea  and  on  the  Danube.  The  ground  taken  by  the 
opponents  of  the  present  dynasty  in  that  country  is,  that 
our  policy  is  a  purely  selfish  one,  with  which  France  is  not 
concerned. 

If  our  empire  in  Hindustan  were  really  in  the  feeble  and 
threatened  state,  periodically  asserted  in  Parliament  and  the 
Press,  which  is  never  really  believed  to  be  the  fact  in  this  country^ 
but  obtains  very  general  credence  on  the  Continent,  a  war  in 
the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas  would  doubtless  be  the  best  diversion 
we  could  hit  upon.  It  would  afford  us  time  to  put  our  affidra 
in  better  order  in  the  East,  if  the  country  were  able  ta  oarry 
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on  each  a  war.  We  may  presume,  however,  that  when  our 
provincial  administration  shall  have  reached  such  a  condition  of 
effeteness,  there  will  be  small  stomach  at  home  for  anything  but 
the  resignation  of  cowardice.  The  days  of  decline  will  have 
be^^n  in  England,  when  a  distant  and  magnificent  empire, 
which  depends  for  maintenance  on  the  constant  infusion  of 
fresh  British  blood  into  the  system,  but  which  being  so  con- 
stantly fed,  has  as  yet  met  with  no  check  to  its  progress, 
no  obistaole  to  its  development,  shall  be  pronounced  by  those 
best  acquainted  with  it,  to  be  in  '  real  danger '  from  invasion. 
Stress  should  be  laid  on  the  term  *  real  danger.'  Abortive 
attempts  at  annoyance,  intrigues  with  barbarous  tribes  on  long 
and  distant  frontiers,  and  harassing  but  to  the  empire  innocuous 
border  warfare,  should  be  carefully  distinguished,  in  our  judg- 
ment, from  the  idea  of  ^real  danger,'  from  positive  invasion. 
The  one  can  hardly  be,  except  from  growing  feebleness  at  home; 
the  other  must  be  taken  as  a  condition  of  our  dominion,  and  of 
a  state  of  hostility  with  numerous  border  tribes,  who  may  be 
excited  by  a  mreat  aggressive  Power,  which  has  not  been  slower 
to  avail  itseli  of  the  artifices  of  intrigue  than  the  shock  of  arms. 
Yet  we  will  not  deny  that  a  serious  check  in  the  Black  Sea  to 
this  aggressive  Power,  and  a  renovation  of  the  Turkish  elements 
of  resistance  in  Armenia,  are  in  some  measure  favourable  to  us 
in  Asia.  They  will  not  only  tend  to  strengthen  Turkey,  but  also 
to  prolong  the  existence  of  Persia  as  a  nation.  That  cannot 
but  be  an  important  consideration  to  us. 

We  would,  however,  put  a  question  to  those  who  attribute 
such  might  to  the  aggressive  power  of  Bussia,  not  only  against 
uncivilised  hordes,  but  against  the  nations  from  whom  she  has 
gathered  her  imperfect  acquaintance  with  civilisation.  Is  a  time 
when  she  has  to  meet  the  Western  Powers  in  arms,  for  the 
defence  of  her  marine  frontier ;  when  she  is  engaged  in  forward 
movements  necessitating  the  maintenance  of  an  army  of  upwards 
of  200,000  men,  irrespective  of  her  defensive  forces ;  when  her 
ocean  commerce  is  annihilated,  and  the  supply  of  some  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  rendered  precarious ;  when  on  every  side  we 
hear  of  countries,  hitherto  trammelled  or  chained  by  her  rule, — 
some  lately  conquered,  others  groaning  under  a  more  lengthened 
servitude, — some  allied  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  re- 
sistance to  the  usurpation  of  the  Greek,  others  banded  and  vowed 
to  war  under  the  Crescent, — all  alike  crying  for  vengeance  or 
enfranchisement, —  is  this  a  time  when  we  are  to  fear  a  fresh 
undertaking,  an  expedition  across  Central  Asia,  which,  to  ensure 
a  chance  of  success,  must  rival  in  its  proportions  the  preparations 
of  Ni^leon  in  1812?    We  can  conceive,  at  some  distant  date. 
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Persia  gradually  subdued  and  Russianised.*  There  is  nothing 
impossible  or  improbable  in  the  idea.  The  movements  of  Russian 
extension  have  been  steady  in  that  direction  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  but  they  date  from  a  much  earlier  period.  Persia 
feels  herself  to  be  in  the  toils.  We  can  imagine,  but  this  is 
more  difficult,  an  eventual  subjugation  of  the  wandering  tribes 
inhabiting  the  wastes  which  stretch  from  the  Caspian  to  Khiva^ 
and  from  Khiva  to  Affghanistan ;  and  when  that  has  been 
achieved,  it  is  possible  also  to  imagine  a  general  movement  of 

*  This  point  has  been  well  reasoned  on  by  the  Baron  de  Beaujour, 
in  his  very  able  work,  the  'Voyage  Militaire  dans  TEinpire  Othoman ; 
*  ou,  Description  de  ses  Frontiferes,'  &c. :  * 

*  The  possession  of  Georgia  not  only  opens  Turkey  but  Persia  to 
the  Russians.  The  latter,  masters  of  the  great  plateau  whidi  com- 
mands Asia,  they  can  descend,  at  their  will,  on  either  of  these  empires. 
Natural  or  artificial  obstacles  can  no  longer  stop  them.  The  lines  of 
the  Phasis  and  of  the  Bathys  are  turned ;  those  of  the  Kour  and  the 
Araxes  pierced  at  many  points ;  and  a  Russian  army  can  now  march 
across  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople,  or  Media  to  Teheran,  without 
meeting  any  other  obstacle  than  certain  streams  of  water,  or  some 
fortresses  incapable  of  resisting  artillery.  Georgia,  in  giving  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Russians,  has  afforded  them  a  commanding  point  in 
Asia,  as  Dalmatia  enables  the  Austrians  to  threaten  Albania  from 
Monte  Negro,  one  of  the  summits  of  Mount  Skardus.  And  as  the 
latter  can  descend  from  Mount  Skardus,  on  Turkey  in  Europe,  so  the 
former  can  in  a  like  manner  descend  from  the  Caucasus,  on  Turkey 
in  Asia.  But  the  occupation  of  Greorgia  is  more  burdensome  on  the 
Russians  than  that  of  Dalmatia  is  on  the  Austrians.  The  one  can 
guard  Dalmatia  with  a  handful  of  men ;  while  Georgia  demands  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  men  from  the  other,  as  their  army  must  be  distributed 
over  an  immense  space,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  nomad 
races.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  support  so  immense  an  army,  for 
it  will  be  necessary  to  transport  recruits  and  war  stores,  either  by 
the  Black  Sea  or  across  the  Caucasus.  Georgia,  therefore,  can  only 
serve  Russia  as  a  point  of  attack  against  Turkey  or  Persia.  But  as 
long  as  Persia  is  not  conquered,  it  cannot  be  a  point  of  departure 
whence  to  send  an  army  against  the  British  in  India,  as  these  latter 
have  a  force  of  100,000  men,  trained  with  European  science,  and 
because  it  is  impossible  to  go  and  attack  such  an  army  across  a  hostile 
country  400  leagues  in  extent,  and  unprovided  with  any  thing.  The 
British  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Russians  established  beyond 
the  Caucasus.  The  Russians  have  rather  reason  to  dread  the  arri?al 
of  a  British  fleet  under  the  walls  of  St.  Petersburg,*  &c  ^cc 

This  was  written  in  1829.  The  argument  is  accurate  enough, 
except  that  attention  is  not  given  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  But 
the  writer  was  perhaps  sufficiently  justified  by  the  successes  of  Pas- 
kiewitsch,  to  which  sdlusion  has  been  made  in  the  text. 
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the  barbarous  hordes  of  Central  Asia  on  Hindustan^  incited  by 
Bossia,  now  become  the  suzerain  of  all,  which  should  be  sup- 
ported by  regular  armies.  We  say  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
a  vast  movement  of  this  description,  which  should  rival  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  scope  the  immigration  of  the  barbarians  upon 
the  Roman  empire.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  the 
realisation  of  such  gigantic  projects,  or  even  the  attempt  at 
realisation,  when  the  country  where  they  are  supposed  to  origi- 
nate is  in  a  state  of  defensive  war,  and  must  distribute  its 
forces  on  every  side,  to  meet  the  contingency  of  attack. 

Really,  on  calm  reflection,  it  is  impossible  to  characterise  ideas 
of  positive  invasion  of  India  by  Russia  at  this  juncture,  but  as 
the  idlest  phantasies  of  the  brain.  Our  feeling  is  one  of  aston- 
ishment at  fancy,  which  can  so  exaggerate  the  strength  and 
resources  of  an  enemy,  which  can  attribute  to  him  omniscience 
and  ubiquity.  It  is  indeed  strange.  Our  Indian  Empire 
has  still  all  the  vigour  of  youth.  It  can  hardly  be  restrained 
from  dancing  from  one  acquisition  to  another.  It  can  be 
reinforced  from  home  with  the  utmost  certainty  :  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  it  shows  that  it  is  passing  into  a 
state  of  permanence  and  solidification.  It  is  a  curious  system 
"which  participates  in  the  vitality  of  the  free  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  constant  influx  of  fresh  blood,  while  it  is 
fenced  by  military  precaution  and  armed  by  administrative  con- 
centration. Much  as  there  may  be  to  correct,  inseparable  as 
abuse  must  be  in  some  cases,  we  have  faith  in  the  system  and  in 
its  effects.  Even  were  the  attempt  at  invasion  made,  suflScient 
energy  would  be  found  to  strike  it  on  the  head,  suflScient  means 
to  roll  it  back.  On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  have  faith  in  the 
omnipotence  of  the  opposite  system,  also  resulting  for  the  most 
part  from  the  right  of  conquest, — a  system  begotten  on  serfdom, 
nursed  in  corruption,  and  swathed  in  iron  bands, —  a  system 
which  for  sheer  existence,  must  be  clamped  and  rivetted  as  the 
granite  blocks  in  the  quays  of  the  Neva,  to  meet  the  winter  frosts. 
We  believe  we  have  a  strong  will  opposed  to  us,  and  that  great 
resources  for  defence  are  at  the  disposal  of  that  will.  But  we 
do  not  believe  in  the  power  of  great  resources  for  attack,  except 
by  the  slow  undermining  process,  which  has  been  so  insidiously 
worked  by  the  condottieri  of  diplomacy,  since  the  foreign  policy 
of  Russia  was  fashioned  by  Peter  the  Great.  As  the  Western 
Powers  have  at  length  become  fairly  alive  to  the  scope  of 
that  policy,  at  which  they  had  either  hitherto  indirectly  con- 
nived by  the  faint  utterance  of  profitless  remonstrances,  or 
had  assisted  by  blind  acquiescence — and  as  they  are  determined 
to  repress  the  growing  usurpation,  we  cannot  admit  the  present 
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existence  of  a  danger,  to  which  a  more  timid  course  of  action 
now,  might  have  eventuallj  given  birth,  although  not  in  the 
present  age. 


Till  the  14th  of  June,  the  duty  of  bringing  affairs  to  a 
settlement  in  the  East,  by  active  intervention,  had  devolved 
solely  on  the  Western  Powers.  The  attitude  of  the  German 
courts  was  so  uncertain,  and  their  negotiations  were  so  tardy,  that 
the  Governments  engaged  in  war  with  Russia  have  been  com- 
pelled to  arrange  their  plans  on  the  hypothesis  that  a  friendly 
neutrality  could  alone  be  expected  from  Austria  and  Prussia, 
which  might  abet  the  general  European  policy  in  theory,  but 
refused  to  support  it  by  action.  To  this,  however,  an  end  has 
suddenly  been  put.  Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  in  type, 
the  Russian  army  has  commenced  its  retreat  from  the  positions  so 
long  occupied.  We  cannot  ascribe  this  retrograde  movement 
merelv  to  the  successful  stand  made  at  Silistria.  That  has  had 
a  great  importance ;  but  the  date  of  the  order  given  to  the 
Russian  army  to  break  up  from  its  positions  was  prior  to  the 
latest  and  heaviest  checks  incurred  by  the  besieging  forces. 
Important  as  the  concentrations  at  Varna  and  Shumla  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Czar  would  have  yielded  without 
a  blow  to  a  demonstration  in  his  front  in  Bulgaria,  to  meet  which 
his  preparations  had  been  made,  had  he  not  become  acutely 
sensitive  for  his  rear  in  Wallachia.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
we  must  look  for  the  causes  of  the  Russian  retreat  in  the  menace 
of  Austria,  and  the  visible  signs  that  the  course  of  events  Yras 
bringing  about  a  change  from  neutrality  to  participation  in  the 
active  policy  of  the  Maritime  Powers. 

The  convention  signed  on  the  14th  of  June,  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  Austria  and  the  Porte,  is  an  open  declaration  to  that 
effect.  It  is  alleged,  and  apparently  with  truth,  that  Austrian 
divisions  will  proceed  immediately  to  occupy  Wallachia,  and 
guard  the  Danube  from  further  Russian  aggression.  When  this 
is  done,  the  events  will  have  occurred  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made  in  the  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  operations  in 
the  Crimea.  The  Allied  contingents  will  be  disengaged,  and 
the  Turkish  Government  will  be  able  to  reinforce  the  levies  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  which,  according  to  all  accounts,  are  in  want  of 
additional  strength. 


n 
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NOTE  TO  AKT.  IL  OF  No.  202. 

In  a  note  to  p.  327.  of  our  last  Number^  we  referred  to  a  letter 
of  sympathy  addressed  to  the  followers  of  Joseph  Smith  by 
some  English  ^  Irvingites'  in  1835.  The  letter  is  given  at  full 
length  in  Joseph  Smith's  autobiography.  It  begins  as  follows : 
—  *  Dear  Brethren  in  the  Lord, — At  a  council  of  the  pastors  of 

*  our  church,  held  March  28th,  1835,  upon  the  propriety  of  the 

*  Rev.  John  Hewitt  visiting  you,  it  was  resolved  that  *  *  *  he 
^  should  have,  as  he  desired,  the  sanction  of  the  council.'  The 
letter  proceeds  to  express  sympathy  in  the  Mormonite  move- 
ment, and  is  signed  ^  Thomas  Shaw,  Bamsly,  April  21.  1835.' 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  Number,  we  have  received 
several  letters  from  correspondents  who  belong  to  the  (so  called) 

*  Irvingite'  sect,  all  of  whom  express  their  belief  that  the  above- 
mentioned  letter  was  forged  by  John  Hewitt.  One  gentleman 
(who  signs  himself  W.  R.  Caird)  asserts  that  Mr.  Hewitt  was 
believed  by  the  late  Mr.  Irving  to  have  been  guilty  of  forging 
letters  of  recommendation  from  America ;  and  he  further  asserts 
that  there  never  was  any  Irvingite  church  at  Bamsly. 

No  proofs  have  been  furnished  to  us  in  support  of  these 
assertions ;  and  there  is  certainly  no  internal  evidence  of  forgery 
in  the  letter  presented  by  John  Hewitt  to  Joseph  Smith.  At 
the  same  time  we  think  it  right  to  mention  that  its  authenticity 
is  now  denied  by  several  members  of  the  sect  from  which  it 
professed  to  emanate. 


No.  CCIV.  mil  be  published  in  October. 
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Abt.  L  —  1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Church" 
rates.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed^ 
July  15,  1851. 

2,  Return  of  the  Amount  of  Monies  received  and  expended  by 
Churchwardens  in  England  and  Wales  from  Easter  1830  to 
Easter  1831.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  April  13.  1832. 

3.  Account  of  all  Monies  received  and  expended  by  Church'- 
wardens  in  England  and  Wales  from  Easter  1838  to  Easter 
1839.  Order^  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed^ 
August  26.  1839. 

4.*  Return  of  every  Church-rate  within  the  last  two  Years  in 
every  Parish  in  England  and  Wales,  Ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  July  1.  1845. 

5.  Returns  of  all  Rates,  other  than  Poor  Rates,  in  England 
and  Wales,  in  the  Year  ending  September  31.  1843.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  July  9.  1846. 

6.*  Return  from  each  City  and  Borough  in  England  and  Wales, 

*  The  two  Betoms,  which  we  have  numbered  (4.)  and  (6.),  are 
extremely  defective.  The  order  for  the  first  of  them  did  not  specify 
which  two  years  were  to  be  returned,  and  accordingly  some  parishes 
returned  the  years  1840  and  1841,  others  1839  and  1840 ;  moreover, 
though  the  amount  for  each  parish  is  given,  the  totals  are  not  added 
tip ;  so  that  the  information  contained  is  practically  useless,  consisting 
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specifying  the  Number  of  Church-rates  required,  made,  or 
refused,  from  Easter  1833  to  Easter  1851.  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.  May  12.  1852. 

7.  7%e  Church-rate  Question  considered.  By  LOBD  Staioley. 
London.     1853. 

8.  A  BiU  to  rettepe  Dimentet%  frwm  Jhnftmni  of  OkMreh^ttUei 
m  certain  Oases.  (Brought  in  by  Mr.  PaoRS,  Mr.  SotfifisOH, 
and  Mr.  Miles.)  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  May  9.  1854. 

9.  A  Bill  to  abolish  Church-rates.  (Brought  in  by  Sir  W. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Peto.)  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Conmions 
to  be  printed.  May  23.  1854. 

^  nPHERE  is  not  a  single  question,'  said  the  leader  of  Oppo- 
sition  in  1835, — ^  there  is  not  aein^le  question,  excepting 
^  that  of  the  Irish  Church,  which  so  mucn  presses  for  an  imme- 
'  diate  practical  settlement  as  this  of  Church-rates.  Surely 
^  the  noble  Lord  is  bound  to  proceed,  and  not  leave  unsettled 
'  for  another  year  a  subject  so  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  dia- 

*  cord  and  collision Surely  a  Govemment  fit  to  be  iiH 

'  trusted  with  the  management  of  public  affairs  would  without 
'  delay  take  this  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  not  Buffer 
^  the  law  to  be  made  a  theme  of  discussion  in  public  meetings^ 

*  and  a  subject  of  resistance*  by  parochial  martyrs,  for  another 

*  twelvemonth.'  Such  were  the  words  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  spoken  twenty  years  ago, — words  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  speaker's  after  deeds,  and  therefore  befitting 
him  who  is  canonised  by  some  of  his  admirers  as  the  hero  and 
martyr  of  political  tergiversation.  For  the  same  statesman  who 
in  1835  thought  no  Government  '  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
^  management  of  public  affairs '  which  could  delay  for  a  single 
year  the  reform  of  the  law  of  church-rate,  was  himself  the  head 
of  a  powerful  administration' from  1841  to  1846,  without  once 
proposing  any  measure  on  the  subject. 

of  331  folio  pages  of  figures,  in  six  columns  each,  none  of  them 
summed  up.  The  Return  marked  (6.)  is  still  more  usetess*  It  does 
not  state  the  years  in  which  the  different  rates  were  granted,  but  onhr 
the  aggregate  number  of  rates  made  in  eighteen  years  by  the  several 
parishes.  And  here,  also,  the  results  are  not  summed  up,  so  that  we 
have  been  compelled  to  perform  this  long^addition  sum  (of  66  pages) 
in  order  to  obtain  the  little  information  which  is  contained  in  the 
Return.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Returns  marked  (2.)  and  (S.)  af« 
excellently  arranged,  and  give  their  results  in  the  clearest  ar^  most 
available  form ;  and  thai  marked  (<.)  is  also  well  arranged,  and  eon- 
tains  a  good  summary. 
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Yet  ure  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  attributing  to  the  Ministry 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  to  any  of  those  which  have  followed  it| 
the  whole  blame  of  this  unfortunate  postponement*  Procrasti- 
nation of  necessary  reforms  is  one  of  the  compensating  penalties 
which  a  nation  must  pay  for  the  blessing  of  Representative 
Qtyvermnent.  When  there  are  many  separate  interests  affectedt 
and  many  jarring  opinions  to  be  reconciled,  one  or  other  of  the 
partiea  will  be  always  inclined,  and  often  able,  to  hinder  and 
obstruct  And  in  the  present  condition  of  the  House  of  Com«^ 
moms,  more  especially,  clogged  and  incumbered  as  it  is  by  an 
overwhelming  pressure  of  business,  even  the  smallest  knot  of 
obatinate  partisans  can  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  progress. 
Thus  National  Education  is  adjourned  from  year  to  year ;  and  we 
have  just  seen  the  Scottish  measure  on  the  subject  defeated  by 
nine  monomaniac  members,  who  have  constituted  themselves 
(to  adopt  their  own  barbarous  nomenclature)  the  champions  of 
*  VobintaryisnL*  So  the  abuses  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
have  been  dawdlmgly  deplored  and  patiently  endured  for  half 
a  century*  And  so  the  law  of  church-rate  is  still  the  same  as  it 
was  when  the  great  statesman  of  the  age  declared,  twenty  years 
ago,  that  it  could  be  tolerated  no  longer  by  any  trustworthy 
aoministration. 

There  are,  indeed,  special  reasons  which  make  such  delays 
more  likely  in  Ecclesiastical  than  in  Civil  reforms.  The  old 
maxim  of  law,  '  nullum  tempus  occurrit  eccletia!  if  interpreted 
by  the  conduct  of  the  legislature,  would  seem  to  bear  the  sense, 
'  no  delay  can  harm  Uie  ChurchJ  In  everything  relating  to  its 
concerns,  a  system  of  obstinate  obstructiveness  has  been 
maintained,  not  only  by  the  Eldonite  school  of  politicians  who 
loved  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  those  profitable  jobs  and  abuses 
which  have  lately  been  swept  away ;  but  also  by  utilitarian 
statesmen,  such  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  desire  to  maintain 
that  which  exists,  because  its  ruin  would  be  troublesome,  but 
utterly  disbelieve  all  the  principles  on  which  it  rests.  And  lastly, 
its  im|>rovement  has  been  hindered  by  those  who  love  it  well  but 
not  wisely ;  who  believe  in  its  doctrines,  but  have  no  faith  in  its 
stability ;  who  feel  a  lurking  suspicion  that  it  is  too  old  and 
rotten  to  bear  handling,  and  fear  that  if  the  timbers  were 
renewed,  the  building  would  tumble. 

Thus  it^  has  happened  that  the  reform  of  church-rate,  so 
often  promised,  has  been  so  long  postponed.  At  last,  however. 
Parliament  seems  disposed  seriously  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty. 
It  has  formed  a  prominent  topic  of  delmte  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mona  during  the  late  Session ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  1ms  declared^ 
almoet  in  the  words  of  his  former  chiefs  that  the  Government  is 
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under  an  imperative  obligation  to  take  up  the  subject.  And 
lest  any  recollections  of  tne  past  should  weaken  the  effect  of  thia 
declaration^  Lord  John  Bu^ell  has  given  a  positive  pnmiise  to 
the  House  that  the  administration  will  be  prepared  to  *  settle ' 
the  question  'next  year.'  Yet  while  legislation  is  thus 
impendingi  we  gather  from  many  indications  that  the  ideas  of 
the  public  upon  this,  as  upon  most  other  ecclesiastical  matters, 
are  still  vague  and  indistinct.  And  we  hope  that  it  may  not 
be  useless  to  explain  the  elements  of  the  problem  to  be  mved, 
and  the  conditions  which  must  be  fulfilled  by  any  satisfactory 
solution. 

To  begin,  then,  by  a  definition  of  the  term  which  fonns 
the  theme  of  discussion  —  a  church-rate  is  a  parochial  tax, 
imposed  by  the  vestry  of  a  parish,  and  levied  by  the  church" 
wardens.  Now  the  vestry  is  the  parochial  synod  of  the  church, 
and  the  churchwardens  are  the  ecclesiastical  representatives  of 
the  parishioners ;  moreover,  the  only  other  lay  officers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  clerk  and  sexton,  usually  share  in  the 
proceeds  of  the  rate.  Hence  the  granting,  raising,  and  spending 
of  this  impost,  brings  into  play  the  whole  la^  organisation  of 
the  Establishment.  If,  therefore,  we  wished  to  give  an  intelligent 
foreigner  a  notion  of  the  practical  working  of  our  ecclesiastical 
machinery,  and  of  the  instrumentality  by  which  the  Church 
developes  and  utilises  the  energies  of  her  non-derical  members, 
we  could  not  do  better  than  introduce  him  to  a  meeting  of  the 
vestry  of  some  populous  parish,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
annually  exercising  its  most  important  spiritual  function, — the 
election  of  those  officers  who,  under  the  name  of  churchwardens, 
are  appointed  to  guard  and  maintain  the  fabric  of  the  hallowed 
building,  and  to  represent  the  religion  of  their  fellow  parishioners. 
We  will  suppose  that  some  Anglican,  anxious  thus  to  initiate  a 
foreign  guest  into  one  of  our  domestic  institutions,  had  taken 
him  to  the  ancient  church  of  a  large  town  in  Lancashire,  on 
Easter  Tuesday,  five  years  ago.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  scene  which  he  would  there  have  witnessed,  as  reported 
in  the  local  newspapers : — 

^  On  Easter  Tuesday  the  parishioDers  of  Rochdale  assembled  in  the 
old  church,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  a  portion  of  their  annoal 
duties  by  the  election  of  the  wardens  for  the  year  ensuing,  and  the 
attendance  was  by  no  means  a  small  one. 

^  The  Vieary  having  taken  the  chair,  proceeded  to  nominate  and 
.  appoint,  as  his  warden,  George  Murray  Chadwick. 

^  Mr.  Abraham  Brierly  proposed,  as  wardens  for  the  ensuing  year, 
Mr.  Murray  Chadwick  (as  Vicar's  warden),  and  eight  other  gen- 
tlemen. 

^  The  nomination  having  been  seconded,       \ 
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'  Mr.  Linnty  rose  and  addressed  the  Chairman,  amidst  loud  cries 
of  **  Hear,  hear,"  applause,  and  some  sharp  inteijeotions  of  disapproval 
from  the  friends  of  the  Vicar.  He  said,  '^  I  am  not  here  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  party  who  has  so  misconducted  himself  in  the 
office  of  Vicar's  warden  in  past  years ;  but  I  do  come  here,  sir,  to 
tell  yon  my  opinion,  and  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  as 
to  the  way  in  which  you  have  conducted  yourself  in  having  per- 
•crered— ^* 

<  7%e  Ficar.    <<  I  shall  not  hear  that." 

*  Mr.  Live$ey.    ^  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard.** 

*  The  Vtear.  "  We  have  nothing  to  do  Mrith  what  has  taken  place 
in  past  years ;  if  yon  have  any  amendment  to  propose,  I  will  listen  to 
it ;  but  this  is  not  the  time  and  place  to ^ 

'•  Mr.  Livesey.    *^  It  never  is  the  time  and  place  for  you.  Doctor.** 
^ Mr. Hunt  (solicitor).    "Shame!   shame!**    (Cries  of  "Gt)  on, 
Livesey,**  and  great  uproar.) 

*  Mr.  Lif>e$ey.  *<^  I  think  your  conduct,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  endea- 
Touring  to  suppress  the  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  this 
meeting ** 

'  Mr.  Hunt.    "^  Shame,  Livesey !     Sit  down.** 
*■  Mr.  £Ave$ey.    "  I  think  that  you,  Dr.  Molesworth,  in  your  conduct 
daring  the  last  few  years ^** 

*  The  Vicar.    '•  You  shall  not  proceed.** 

'  At  this  time  the  Chairman  was  determined  to  put  the  motion  to 
the  vote. 

*  Mr.  Livesey.  "  I  have  an  amendment,  and  I  mean  to  proceed.** 
(Cries  of  "  Gro  on,**  applause,  and  disapprobation.) 

«  The  Viear.    « I  shall  not  hear  you.** 

*  Mr.  Idvesey.  "  I  beg  to  propose  the  following  listy  as  an  amend- 
ineiit. 

*  Tie  Vicar.    «  Very  welL    1*11  hear  that" 

'  Mr.  Livesey  then  proposed  another  list  of  churchwardens. 

*  The  motion  having  been  seconded,  amidst  great  uproar,  a  working 
man  here  commenced  an  address. 

^  TAe  Vicar.  ^*  Hold  your  tongue,  sir !  Silence !  Mr.  Brierly  is 
speaking  to  order.** 

*  Mr.  Brierly.  **  I  think  this  is  not  the  place  for  such  scenes  as 
this.  It  is  true,  the  public  have  assembled  in  this  place  [the  churchi 
from  year  to  year,  and  that  we  have  met  for  that  purpose  now ;  hot  1 
don*t  think  the  meeting  have  any  right  to  Criticise  the  Vicar's  con* 
duct.** 

*  Mr.  Livesey.  "Tou  say  this  is  not  the  time.  When  is  the 
time  ?    I  ask  the  Vicar  when  is  the  time  ?  **    (Applause.) 

*  The  Vicar.  "Never,  for  you  to  criticise  my  conduct.  I  am  not 
amenable  to  you.**    (Disapprobation  and  confusion.) 

^  Mr.  Brierly.     "  I  appeal  to  you  whether,  in  this  socred  place, 
yon  ought  to  go  on  in  this  way.     x  on  are  met  to'  elect  the  servants 
of  the  church ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  me 
whether  my  list  or  that  of  Mr.  Livesey  be  carried ;  but  do  let  us  con 
fine  onnelves  strictly  to  business*** 
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'Mr  Ufceny*^  ^I  wish  to  attend  to  busineM;  sad  I  wm  goifig  to 

observe  that  when  nine  wardens '^ 

<  The  Vicar.   <<  That  is  not  the  business  of  this  meeting." 
^Mr.Livesey.   '*  Really  Doctor,  jonr  condnot  is  not  each  m  be- 
comes a  Christian  minister." 

*  The  Vicar.   "  I  donH  care  for  that    This  is  not  the  time ^* 

*  Mr.  Livesey.  << If  this  is  not  the  time,  when  is  it?  I  challenge 
Dr.  Molesworth  to  a  public  discussion  on  the  question,  at  any  time 
and  place  he  may  name."    (Cheers.) 

(After  some  further  discussion), 

*  Mr.  Cedfiy  wished  to  know  from  the  Vioar,  whether  the  warden 
he  had  nominated  would,  if  he  was  appointed,  act  in  harmony  with 
those  appointed  by  the  parishioners  ? 

*  7!^  Vicar.  '<  The  question  has  been  put,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  that  my  churchwarden  should  act  in  harmony  with  the  others. 
Now,  in  the  ^rst  place,  I  would  not  answer  for  any  man  how  he  will 
act  for  a  year  to  come ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  your 
churchwardens  would  act  in  harmony  with  him."  (Cries  of  "  Oh, 
oh!") 

*  Mr.  Livesey  again  essayed  to  address  the  chair. 

*  Mr.  Hunt    "  Sit  down,  Livesey." 

*  The  Vicar.    "  You  have  criticised  my  conduct." 

^  Mr.  Livesey.  '*  Because  I  have  always  found  you  to  act  the  part 
of  dictator  and  unchristian  minister." 

*  The  Vicar.    **  There,  now ^ 

*  Mr.  Hunt.   "  Sit  down,  Livesey." 

*  Mr.  Livesey.    "I  was  told—" 

*  Mr.  Hunt  "  Order,  Order."  (Cries  of  **  Go  on  Livesey,"  and 
great  uproar.) 

*  Mr.  Livesey.  "  Our  friend,  Mr.  Hunt,  is  so  noisy,  I  think  a  duck 
in  the  Marland  Mere  would  be  very  useful  to«day."  (Cheers^  and 
great  laughter.) 

'  Mr.  Hunt  (advancing  towards  the  speaker  with  great  warmth.) 
"  I  think  you  are  a  personally-insulting  scoundrel.*' 

'Mr.  Livesey.  "I  think  the  meeting  will  agree  with  me,  Mr. 
Hunt  has  brought  it  upon  himself  by  his  violent  condnot  here ;  and  I 
thought  it  best  to  give  him  his  quietus  before  going  any  further.'' 
(Hear,  hear,  and  great  laughter.) 

'  Mr.  Livesey  was  proceeding  to  speak  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  a 
farthing  rate  which  had  been  proposed,  but  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  Vicar,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  put  the  question  to  the 
vote. 

*  The  result  was  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  amendment ; 
the  numbers  being — for  the  amendment  (at  leost)  600;  for  the  ori- 
ginal motion  6. 

*  The  Vicar.  "  The  amendment  is  carried.  The  question  is,  whe- 
ther any  one  wishes  to  call  for  a  poll." 

{*  The  Vicar  looked  at  Mr.  Brierly,  but  Mr.  Brierly  made  no 
response  that  was  audible  to  the  Meeting*) 

'  The  Vicar.    <<  Well,  the  amendment  is  carried.'' 
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*  Mr.  XAv^Hif  waa  proceeding  to  speak  on  the  vote  of  thanks,  when 
the  Vicar,  descending  the  steps  from  the  pulpit,  and  finding  the 
crowd  not  at  all  disposed  to  move,  said  (addressing  Mr.  Llvesey), 
**  I  charge  you  with  making  a  riot  in  the  church." 

*  Mr.  IMemy.  "  Very  well,  Dr.  Molesworth ;  but  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  iuftring  threats  of  that  kind  to  intimidate  me  out  of  pro- 
oeeding,  when  I  have  a  duty  to  perform^'* 

«  Tht  VwikT^    "  Very  weU." 

*  Mr.  Uv€$ey.  ^*  Gentlemen,  I  stand  here  on  my  right  as  a  pa- 
riabioner ;  and  I  know  that  you  are  willing  to  bear  me,  if  others  are 
not.- 

*  The  Vicar.  "  Very  well ;  I  give  you  notice  that  I  shall  proceed 
against  you  for  a  riot  in  the  church."  (The  Vicar  then  retired  to 
the  vestry,  where  he  sat  during  the  rest  of  the  proceedings,  out  of 
the  Meeting,  but  within  hearing  of  what  took  place.) 

'  Mr.  Livetetf  (who  remained  with  his  adherents  in  the  church) 
then  spoke  without  interruption,  criticising  the  conduct  of  the  Vioar 
and  the  wardens.  He  then  referred  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Bright  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  proposed  the  following 
motion :-—'' That  this  Meeting  declares,  from  the  personal  know- 
ledge of  individuals  comprising  it,  and  now  present,  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  great  Church-rate  Meeting  in  1840,  the  Vicar  was  hooted 
and  hissed  by  several  thousands  of  his  parishioners,  and  that  the 
soldiers  were  called  out,  though  most  unnecessarily,  to  preserve  the 
peace:  that  this  Meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  Vicar 
ia  unbecoming  a  Christian  minister,  and  has  tended  to  bring  the 
Church  into  oontempt  in  this  parish." 

<  The  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried  without  a  hand  being  held 
Qp  against  it^  and  amidst  loud  plaudits* 

*  The  Meeting  then  separated,'* 

Such  is  now  the  character,  and  such  ore  the  deliberations^  of 
A  parochial  oharoh  assembly  in  England.  Yet  what  can  be 
more  beautiftil  than  the  idea,  that  in  the  ten  thousand  parishes 
throughout  the  land  all  Christian  men  should  from  time  to  time 
be  oolled  together,  to  take  counsel  for  their  religious  interests? 
How  is  it  that  the  actual  has  fallen  so  far  below  the  ideal? 
How  has  the  vestry  been  degraded  fh)m  a  sacred  synod  of  the 
fkithfuli  to  a  scene  of  sournlous  debate,  sacrilegious  riot,  and 
low  buffoonery,  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  even  by  the  senates  of 
Illinois  or  Missouri  f  The  first  origin  of  the  mischief  is  to  be 
found  in  that  evil  spirit  of  priestcraft;  which  led  both  the  Ghreek 
and  Latin  Churches  to  stifle  the  independent  action  of  the  laity, 
and  concentrate  the  spiritual  rule  in  the  sacerdotal  order.  This 
hierarchal  policy  was  much  aided,  and  partly  justified,  by  the 
barbarism  of  the  times  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Smfrire.  For  when  the  clergy  were  the  only  members  of  the 
■■^i""^^^^"^"^"""^"^"**^^"^"^^"*"-^""*""""""""^"™™^*"^^'^""*"^^"""^^"^""""— "-•^"■^■^— '~^""^~""— "■^"^■^""■"— ^ 

^  Abridged  from  the  Beoord  newspaper,  April  16.  1849. 
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Churcb  who  could  read  their  alphabet^  they  necessarily  engroesed 
to  themselves  the  functions  which  none  else  were  fit  to  exercise. 
Till  the  civilisation  of  the  West  was  overwhelmed  by  Goths 
and  Yandals^  the  assemblies  of  the  laity  still  held  control,  in 
the  most  important  matters,  over  the  religious  concerns  <^  the 
district  to  which  they  belonged.  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Ambrose,  we  find  the  chief  pastors  of  the  Church  elected  by  the 
congregations  over  which  they  were  to  preside.  And  St.  Au- 
gustine himself  was  appointed  to  his  first  ministerial  charge  by 
what  we  should  now  call  the  vestry  of  a  small  country  town 
in  Numidia.  But  the  tendency  of  the  Boman  Church  was  too 
thoroughly  sacerdotal  to  suffer  such  independent  action  to  con- 
tinue within  the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction.  The  local  assemblies 
of  the  laity  were  soon  deprived  of  their  religious  functions,  and 
degraded  into  committees  of  finance.  In  England  it  is  posable 
.  that  in  the  purer  epoch  of  the  British  Church,  the  Celtic  Chris- 
tians may  have  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  their  Numidian 
brethren.  But  since  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  parochial  synod  ever  aspired  to  higher  duties  than  those 
which  it  now  discharges  as  the  ecclesiastical  rating-board  of  the 
parish. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  it  formerly  exercised  its  functions 
under  more  advantageous  circumstances,  and  without  the  dis- 
turbing forces  which  now  too  often  make  it  a  mockery  and  a 
farce.  For  so  long  as  all  the  parishioners  were  in  reality  what 
they  are  in  theory,  members  of  the  National  Church,  though 
the  acts  for  which  they  were  convoked  were  not  of  the  highest 
importance,  yet  they  were  peacefully  performed,  and  could  not 
be  conscientiously  opposed.  But  when  toleration  was  secured 
to  Dissenters  at  the  Revolution,  a  parishioner  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  necessarily  a  Churchman.  Yet  no  provision 
was  made  to  adapt  the  legal  code  of  the  Establishment  to  its 
altered  position.  The  forms  of  ecclesiastical  procedure  hardened 
as  they  froze.  The  Statute  Law,  on  the  one  hand,  licensed 
nonconformity,  and  registered  Dissenting  chapels;  the  Com- 
mon Law,  on  the  other  hand,  stiffly  maintained  every  English- 
man a  Churchman,  and  called  on  every  inhabitant  of  a  pariah 
(whether  Baptist,  Socinian,  or  Jew)  to  vote  in  vestry  upon  the 
election  of  ecclesiastical  officers,  and  to  tax  himself  for  the  rqpur 
of  a  fabric  where  he  no  longer  worshipped.  Nay,  while  he  was 
permitted  by  statute  to  frequent,  and  even  to  build  a  con- 
venticle, he  was  (and  still  is)  liable  by  the  Canon  Law  to  be 
presented  by  the  churchwardens  for  absenting  himself  from  the 
services  of  the  Church.  And  if  he  fails  to  perform  his  reli^us 
duties  to  their  satisfaction,  he  may  be  cited  before  the  Biwop's 
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Court,  and  subjected  to  imprisoDment  'far  his  souTs  health.* 
Or  affam,  he  may  himself  be  elected  charchwarden>  and  com- 
pelled to  snperintend  rites  which  he  believes  idolatrous,  and 
tike  custody  of  crosses  which  he  abhors  as  Popish,  and  vest- 
ments which  he  contemns  as  prelaticaL  If  he  refuses  to  under- 
take this  office,  he  is  liable  to  a  heavy  fine ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
getting  this  addition  to  their  funds,  parishes  have  been  found 
capable  of  profoning  the  rites  of  religion  by  the  election  of  open 
unbelievers.  This  is  a  case  of  no  very  rare  occurrence.  Last 
year,  in  the  metropolitan  parish  of  St.  George's,  Eastcheap,  the 
vestry  elected  a  Jew  churchwarden;  the  worthy  Israelite, 
however,  did  not  pay  lus  fine,  but  served  the  office  for  a  twelve- 
month; and  that  (as  we  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the 
parochial  authorities)  'very  much  to  the  satisfaction'  of  this 
very  Christian  parish. 

The  vestry  itself — the  body  which  the  law  encourages  in 
such  scandalous  mockery,  by  composing  it  of  such  incongruous 
elements — has  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  legal  assembly 
of  the  parishioners  for  the  despatch  of  parochial  business.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  customary  place  of  meeting,  the  chamber 
where  the  sacred  vestments  of  the  church  were  formerly  kept ; 
although  it  may,  and  in  large  parishes  often  does,  meet  in  the 
church,  and  msuce  the  roof  of  nave  and  chancel  echo  with  cheers 
and  laughter.  Its  members  are  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish^ 
each  of  whom  has  a  voice  and  vote  in  its  proceedings.  But  the 
larger  contributors  have  (by  a  statute  of  the  present  century*)  a 
plorality  of  votes,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  25/.  of 
assessment.  In  place  of  these  general  vestries  (as  they  are 
termed)  some  parishes  are  governed  by  select  vestries,  consti- 
tuted either  by  special  statute,  or  (in  a  few  cases)  by  imme- 
morial custom.  The  commonest  form  of  select  vestries  is  that 
created  under  *  Hobhouse's  Act,'  which  permits  parishes  with 
a  certain  population  to  substitute  a  representative  assembly  for 
their  andent  vestry.  This  Act  abrogates  (where  it  is  adopted) 
the  above-mentioned  plurality  of  votinff,  and  establishes  house- 
hold suffirage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  annusd  election ;  thus  bestow- 
ing upon  the  happy  ratepayers  the  three  points  of  the  Nova 
Charta.  Under  its  provisions,  they  periodically  elect  a  parochial 
parliament,  faithfully  foreshadowing  the  aspect  which  the  House 
of  Conunons  would  exhibit  if  similarly  elected.  These  are  the 
vestries  by  which  several  metropolitan  parishes  are  now  go- 
verned ;  and  the  readers  of  the  comic  newspapers  are  famihar 
with  the  antics  i»f  these  mimic  senators,  their  petty  squabbles^ 

*  58  Geo.  3.  c  85. 
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their  mook^herodc  omtioosi  and  th^  ridiculoqa  tmyeetiea  of 
parliamentary  usage.  Happily  the  Act  by  which  they  were 
called  into  existence  forbios  them  to  assemble  in  the  cnnreh; 
but  the  unlucky  clergyman  is  still  compelled  to  be  their  official 
chairmaui  unless  he  be  wise  enough  to  absent  himself  Irom  their 
deliberations  altogether. 

Whatever  be  the  constitution  of  the  vestryi  it  possesses  the 
same  general  powers ;  namely,  to  investigate  and  restrain  the 
expenditure  of  the  parochial  funds ;  to  vote  the  church-rates ; 
to  .determine  the  expediency  of  enlarging  or  altering  the  church; 
and  to  elect  such  ot  the  churchwardens  as  are  nommated  by  the 
parish.*  This  last  is  the  only  one  of  its  duties  which  can 
strictly  be  called  ecclesiastical.  For  the  churchwardens  are  still 
(at  least  in  theory)  intrusted  with  religious  functions,  as  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  laity.  They  are  by  law  required  to  make  an 
annual  presentment  to  the  archdeacon  at  his  vidtation,  wherein 
they  are  bound  to  spedfy  all  irregularities  in  the  conduct  either 
of  the  clergyman  or  the  parishioners ;  as,  for  example,  any  vio- 
lation of  the  rubric,  or  neglect  of  visiting  the  sick,  on  the  part 
of  the  former ;  and  any  offences  against  good  morals  (such  as 
habitual  absence  from  public  worship,  drunkenness,  swearing,  or 
lewdness)  which  have  been  committed  by  the  latter.  But  in 
practice,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  this  presentment  has  faded 
mto  an  empty  form,  except  in  the  case  where  flagrant  scandal 
has  been  caused  by  some  transgression  of  the  clergyman.  And 
even  then,  the  churchwardens  too  often  omit  their  duty,  to  save 
themselves  from  personal  unpleasantness,  Thepr  are  further 
bound  to  keep  order  in  the  church  during  public  worship,  to 
distribute  the  eucharistio  alms  jointly  wim  the. minister f,  to 
arrange  the  seats,  and  to  ring  the  bells,  t    ^  f^  their  duties,  as 

*  The  number  of  churchwardens  elected  by  the  parishioners  varies 
in  different  places.  The  rule  laid  down  by  the  canon  is,  that  the 
minister  should  nominate  one,  and  the  parishioners  another;  and 
this  is  the  most  usual  practice.  But  there  are  some  parishes  where 
both  are  elected  ;  others  (as  Leeds  and  Rochdale),  where  the  parishi- 
oners nominate  eighty  and  the  incumbent  one.  The  legal  practice  in 
each  parish  is  fixed  by  cnstom,  which  overrides  the  canon.  The 
persons  elected  are  compelled  to  serve,  under  the  penalty  of  a  heavy 
fine. 

t  According  to  the  rubrio  (which*  has  the  force  of  statute,  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity^  the  alms  are  at  the  disposal  of '  the  Minister  and 

*  Churchwardens ;    but  if  they  disagree,  must  be  '  disposed  of  as  the 

*  Ordinary  shall  direct' 

i  For  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  however,  they  mast  have  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  minister. 
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«t  premit  aneeutod*  do  not  g^?e  ri«Q  (o  mnoh  eontention; 
woept  in  the  Oftse  where  they  are  elected  purposely  to  annoy  an 
unpopular  deigyman.  The  more  usual  cause  of  discord  is  the 
obligation  incumbent  on  them  to  provide  the  necessaries  for 
£vine  servioe,  and  to  repair  the  furniture  and  fabric  of  the 
ehuroh.  This  part  of  their  office  they  cannot  discharge  without 
money ;  money  they  cannot  get  without  levying  a  rate ;  and  a 
rate  they  cannot  obtain  without  the  consent  of  the  vestry* 
Having  decided,  therefore,  on  the  sum  they  will  require,  they 
convoke  the  parishioners,  and  prefer  their  modest  request  of  a 
penny  or  twopence  in  the  pound.  This  demand  they  make 
from  a  body  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  law,  con* 
•ists  of  none  but  devout  frequenters  of  the  parish  church.  '  If 
the  fact  coincided  with  the  theory,  all  would  be  plain  and  easy ; 
and  in  those  oases  where  it  approaches  it  (as,  for  example,  in 
the  immense  majority  of  country  villages),  the  annual  church- 
)»te  is  voted  without  a  division.  But  if  the  population  be  ma* 
nofaotoring,  and  the  Dissenters  powerful,  the  chances  are  that 
some  vestry  Hampden  moves  and  carries  an  amendment.  The 
ohurchwarden  appeals  to  a  poll,  where  he  is  perhaps  again 
defeated ;  and  at  last  be  resigns  the  unequal  contest,  and  con* 
veys  to  bis  brother  officials,  the  sexton  and  the  derk,  the  melan- 
choly tidings  that  for  the  cominc  year  their  salaries  must  be 
abandoned  to  the  uncovenantea  mercies  of  the  Voluntary 
System. 

These  two  latter,  being  the  only  other  lay  officers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  we  may  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of 
their  functions,  in  order  to  complete  our  sketch  of  the  actual 
offfanisation  of  the  popular  element  in  the  Establishment, 

The  ParUh  Clerk  is  a  personage  better  known  to  most  by 
the  ear  than  by  the  eye.  Who  has  not  heard,  in  our  country 
churches,  the  cruel  havoc  wrought  upon  the  responses  of  the 
pervice  by  his  tasteless  recitation,  whether  in  lugubrious  drawl, 
monotonous  bawl,  or  drowsy  rattle?  This  antipbonal  office, 
however,  is  no  part  of  his  legal  functions ;  for,  by  the  theory  of 
the  Church,  the  whole  congr^^tion  should  respond,  and  not 
devolve  this  portion  of  their  duties  upon  an  uneducated  spokes- 
man. And  we  rqjoice  to  observe  that  the  practice  corresponds 
with  this  theory  in  many  new  churches,  where  the  people  have 
taken  the  responses  into  their  own  charge,  and  have  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  a  deputy.  It  is  said  by  writers  on  Ecclesi- 
astical Law,  that  the  office  of  parish  derk  originated  in  the 
Cansiiiutions  of  Archbishop  Boniface,  which  direct  that  the  post 
of  Holjf'water  hearer  (a^um  bajuhu)  should  be  bestowed  upon 
a  clerk,  who  should  assist  the  parish  priest  and  obey  his  com- 
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mandfl.  Subse<]^entl7,  the  small  profits  of  the'offioe  not  BuflSdiig 
to  maintain  a  clergyman^  it  became  the  practice  to  appcnnt 
a  lay  clerk,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  contradiction  in  terms: 
and  till  a  recent  statute  (7  &  8  Yict  c  59.),  no  *  clerk  in  Holj 

*  Orders  *  could  be  clerk  of  a  parish ;  the  ordinal  institution 
having  been  superseded  by  immemorial  custom.  The  duties  of 
the  parish  clerk,  however,  still  continue  (except  in  the  matter 
of  holy  water)  to  be  much  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Boni- 
face ;  namely,  to  give  general  assistance  to  the  minist^  in  the 
performance  of  divine  service.  The  cleik's  office  is  a  frediold, 
conferred  by  the  parole  appointment  of  the  parson.  But  he  may 
be  removed  for  proved  misconduct  by  the  archdeacon  (7  &  8  Yict 
c  59.).  The  salary  is  derived  from  customary  fees,  usually  ^ed 
out  by  an  annual  dole  from  the  church-rate. 

The  Sextan  (or  Sacristan)  is  also  an  ancient  parochial  officer^ 
whose  name  is  derived  from  his  original  duty  of  *  keeping  the 

*  holy  things  belonging  to  the  Divine  worship.'*  In  most  cases, 
however,  omnipotent  custom,  the  parent  of  English  law,  has 
transferred  this  trust  to  the  clerk,  and  has  only  left  to  the  ancient 
guardian  of  the  sacristy  the  humbler  and  less  pleasing  task  of 
grave-digger.  This  is  the  more  strange,  because  the  sextonship 
done  among  ecclesiastical  offices  may  legally  be  held  by  a  woman, 
and  women  may  vote  in  the  election  of  a  sexton.  The  Court 
which  decided  this  point  in  favour  of  the  sex  ^ve  a  curious 
ground  for  its  decision ; — ^  that  as  this  was  an  omce  which  dkl 
'  not  concern  the  care  orinspectionof  the  morals  of  the  parishioners, 

*  there  was  no  reason  to  exclude  females.'  f 

The  view  we  have  thus  given  of  the  lay  organs  of  the  Church 
of  England,  though  summary,  is  complete.  And  surely  a  veiy 
rapid  glance  at  this  machinery  may  suffice  to  show  the  rust  l^ 
which  its  wheels  are  clogged.  Yet  such  is  the  indifierenoe  of 
Englishmen  to  all  general  schemes  of  organisation,  except  those 
which  directly  concern  their  material  interests ;  so  strong  is  thdr 
attachment  to  prescriptive  forms  and  ancient  customs ;  that  this 
semi-obsolete  system  has  gone  on  without  alteration  for  two 
hundred  years,  and  might  perhaps  have  gone  on  for  two  hundred 
more,  had  it  not  been  for  the  storm  which  has  arisen  against  a 
particular  portion  of  the  structure.  This,  however,  cannot  be 
altered  without  causing  the  whole  to  be  reviewed.  And  we  are, 
therefore,  thankful  that  the  helpless  miscarriage  of  the  law  of 
church-rate  has  been  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  Legislature. 
Having  now,  as  we  trust,  prepared  our  readers  to  understand 

*  Bum's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  in  voce. 

I  Str.  1114.,  qaoted  in  Cripps's  Ecdeaiastfeai  Law. 
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the  dements  involvecl  in  the  discussion,  we  proceed  to  exphdn 
the  actual  condition  of  this  law>  which  has  during  the  last  twenty 
years  caused  so  much  disturbance. 

The  foundation  and  ori^  of  church-rates  is  the  obligation 
imposed  by  the  laws  of  England  upon  every  parish  to  maintain 
the  parish  church.  This  obligation  is  probably  not  much  less 
than  a  thousand  years  old ;  for  it  is  recognised  by  a  law  of  King 
Canute,  which  declares  that  *  all  the  people  ought  to  give  due 
*aid  in  repairing  the  churcL'*  It  is  also  declared  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  Common  Law,  by  the  unanimous  opinicms  of  all  the 
tw^ty-three  Judges  who  have  given  their  decision  upon  the 
edebrated  Braintree  Case>  however  they  have  differed  from  one 
another  upon  minor  points«t  But  the  enforcement  of  this  obli- 
gation has  always  rested  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  nor  does 
the  Common  Law  provide  any  machinery  compelling  its  per- 
fcMrmance ;  although  the  statute  of  Circutnspecte  agatis^  passed  in 
the  13th  year  of  Edward  the  First,  confoms  the  right  of  the 
Eodesiastioal  Courts  to  punish  those  who  refuse  to  repair  their 
churches,  and  forbids  the  Temporal  Courts  to  interfere  for  their 
protection. 

The  Spiritual  Courts,  bemg  thus  left  unfettered  in  their 
jurisdiction,  have  established  by  their  decisions  the  leading 
prindples  of  the  law.  They  r^arded  the  obligation  of  main- 
taining the  fabric  and  furniture  necessary  for  divine  service,  as 
a  rdigious  duty  incumbent  on  every  parishioner.  Hence  it 
followed,  that  the  rates  nused  by  the  parish  were  (in  legd 
phraseology)  inddent  in  personam  ;  that  is,  they  were  a  persond 
tax  on  the  inhabitants,  not  a  charge  upon  the  property  of  the 
district.  Thus,  if  church-rate  be  not  paid,  the  Ecdesiasticd 
Courts  have  no  remedy  against  th»  property  of  the  recusant, 
but  must  imprison  his  person.  And  so  far  is  this  carried,  that 
if  the  defaulter  dies,  the  debt  dies  with  him ;   his  executors 

*  ^  Ad  refecHonem  ecclesuB  debet  omnis  poptdus  secundum  rectum 

*  subvenire/  This  law  is  referred  to  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Creiswell  on  the  Braintree  Case;  and  is  quoted  in « the  Evidence 
published  by  the  House  of  Commons.    {Report^  p.  461.) 

I  Thus  Lord  Denman  says,  ^  The  repdr  of  the  fabric  of  the  church 

*  is  a  duty  which  the  parishioners  are  compellable  to  perform,  not  a 

*  mere  voluntary  act.  The  law  is  imperative  upon  them  absolutely 
'  that  they  do  repair  the  Church.'  {Judgment  of  Exchequer  Chamber 
inYdej  v.  Burder.)  So  Lord  Truro,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  (though 
dedding  against  the  power  of  the  minority  to  make  a  rate)  declares 
that  *  the  parishioners  are  under  an  imperative  legd  obligation  to 

*  provide  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  church,  and  for  the  expenses 

*  iacidentd  to  public  worship.^ 
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not  being  bound  to  pay  the  choroh-rate  wluoh  wis  due  from 
him."*  But  though  fio  purely  person aI  in  theory,  the  payment 
was  regulated  in  amount  by  the  ability  of  the  contributor ;  and 
his  ability  was  measured  by  his  landed  property,  that  being  the 
only  tangible  property  in  early  times.  Theoretically,  however, 
personal  property  was,  and  still  is,  liable  to  church-rate.  Nay, 
there  are  a  few  parishes  in  England  where  cattle  and  ships  ara 
now  assessed  to  this  rate^f  But  (except  in  these  few  places)  the 
custom  has  been  so  universal  of  charging  real  property  only  with 
the  rate,  that  the  Ck>urts  would  probably  decide  that  personal 
property  was  now  exempt  by  prescription.^  At  all  events,  the 
chaise  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  practically  a  charge  on 
the  landed  property  of  the  country,  though  it  can  only  be 
enforced  by  proceeding  against  the  person  of  the  occupier.) 

The  process  by  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  enforce  this 
obligation  against  a  recusant,  when  a  rate  has  been  granted  by 
the  parish,  is  as  follows :  —  The  churchvrardens  commence  a 
suit  against  the  defaulter,  Nehemiah  Brown,  for  ^  mbtractiatu  cf 

*  church'Tote  ;^  a  curious  term,   which  seeiQS  to  im[dy  thai 

Brown  has  not  only  failed  to   pay  his  rate,  but  has  actually 

stolen  it  from  the  parish  chest.     If  Brown  disputes  the  validity 

of  the  ratC)  or  his  own  liability,  the  Court  proceeds  to  try  the 

points  which  he  has  raised.      But  if  he  cannot  make  any  legal 

objection  to  the  charge,  he  is  pronounced  contumacious,  and  is 

imprisoned  till  payment  under  a  writ  de  cantumaoe  capiendo. 

If,  however,  the  rate  upon  Brown  be  (as  it  almost  always  is) 

below   10/.,  or  if  he  be  a  Quaker||,  then  the  rate  may  be 

recovered  in  a  less  disagreeable  way,  by  summary  process  befi»e 

two  magistrates,  who  may  order  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  a 
» 

*  House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  234. 

t  At  Poole  ships,  at  Boston  stock  in  trade,  and  In  parts  of  Derby- 
shire cattle  are  assessed.  The  case  of  Poole  was  decided  by  the  Coart 
of  Delegates,  in  1823 ;  on  which  occasion  one  of  the  Common  Law 
Judges  expressed  his  opinion  that,  in  strict  law,  you  might  assess  a 
man  to  church-rate  according  to  his  whole  personal  estate ;  for  in- 
stance, *•  Tou  might  assess  Rondel  and  Bridge  for  all  the  jewellery 
'  in  their  shop.'    {House  of  Comnums  Reporty  p.  300.) 

\  Sir  J.  Dodson  says,  that  rating  stock  in  trade  to  church-rate  is 
according  to  the  Common  Law,  bat  *has  gone  into  desoetade.* 
{House  of  Commons  Report^  p.  579.) 

§  In  Jeffrey's  case  (5  Lo^i  Coke's  Reports,  66.),  it  was  decided 
that  church-rate  '  doth  not  charge  the  land,  but  the  person  in  respect 

*  of  the  land,  for  eqnaiitr  and  indifferency/ 

Q  Quakers  are  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  sommary  process  for  any 
amount  under  60{.,  by  68  Geo.  8.  c  187.»  an  act  wUai  extended  the 
earlier  act  of  7  &  8  WilL  3.  c.  34. 
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distreas  upon  his  goods.  TUsi  however,  they  cannot  do  if 
Brown  gives  notice  of  his  intention  to  dispute  the  validity  of 
the  rate. 

But  it  sometimes  (and  in  these  latter  years  not  unfVequently) 
happens,  that  instead  of  an  obedient  parish  and  zealous  church-* 
wiurdens  enforcing  the  payment  of  a  rate  against  a  recusant 
individual,  we  see  the  rate  refused  by  the  vestry,  and  the 
wardens  elected  on  purpose  to  oppose  it  How  can  the 
legal  obligation  to  repair  the  church  be  enforced  against 
mioh  a  contumacious  parish?  This  is  a  very  difficult  question. 
It  was  decided  by  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  and  Exchequer 
Chamber,  in  the  Braintree  Case,  that  the  minority  of  the  vestry 
might,  in  such  a  case,  make  a  valid  rate  agidnst  the  will  of  the 
majority.  This  decision,  however,  has  been  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  it  is  now 
the  law  that  a  rate  cannot  be  made  except  by  a  majority  of  the 
vestry.  But  can  the  majority  be  constrained  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  law  ?  Dr.  Lushington  and  Sir  J.  1>>d8on 
(both  high  authorities  on  these  questions),  assert  that  they  cam 
The  former,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  states  that  when  the  necessary  repairs  are 
thus  refused,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  can  order  the  parishioners 
severallv  by  name,  not  *  to  make  a  rate,'  but  '  to  repair  the 

*  Church.'  If  this  order  were  disobeyed,  the  judgment  of  the 
court  might  be  asked  agidnst  every  individual  who  disobeyed  it ; 
and  such  disobedience  would  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
contempt*     Sir  J.  Dodson  adds,  that,  besides  Uiis  *  process 

*  against  every  individual  in  detail,'  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
might  put  the  whole  parish  under  *  an  interdict ; '  t»  e.  deprive 
it  of  the  ministrations  of  the  Established  Church.! 

*  Dr.  LushiDgtoii,  speaking  as  Judge  of  the  Consistory  Court, 
8tys>  *  If  I  ordered  A.  B.  C.  D.  aud  so  on,  to  repair,  and  they  were 

*  eoatumscioiM,  it  would  be  my  bounden  duty  to  follow  it  up.    It 

*  would  not  be  a  matter  of  choice  with  me ;  I  should  be  bound,  in  that 

*  case,  to  pronounce  them  contumacious,  to  signify  their  contempt  to 
'the  Chancellor,  and  the  Chancellor  would  put  them  in  prison.' 
(ffouie  of  Commons  Reporty  p.  296.)  So  the  Judge  of  the  Exeter 
County  Court,  in  giving  judgment  on  a  suit  brought  in  July  last  by 
Uie  parish  clerk  of  St.  Mar/s  against  the  churchwardens,  said,  'If 
*tfae  parish  refused,  the  churchwardens  were  bound  to  return  the 

*  names  of  each  [or  any]  of  the  majority  who  refused  the  rate,  who 

*  would  be  pronounced  contumacious  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and 
*a  writ  would  be  issued  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  Sheriff  of 
'the  County  to  send  them  all  to  the  County  gaol.' 

t  House  of  Oommons  Report,  p.  569. 
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Such  was  the  kw  in  Boman  Catholic  timea^  aikl  such  it  still 
remains.     It  maj  at  first  seem  strange  that  several  centuries 
should  have  passed  during  which  church-rates  have  been  annually 
proposed  in  all  the  ten  thousand  parishes  of  England,  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  case  to  draw  these  trenchant  weapons 
from  the  sheath  where  they  have  so  long  been  hidden,  in  the 
darkest  recess   of  the   canonical  armoury,  so  that   the  very 
remedies  provided  by  the  law  have  become  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  the  most  scientific  lawyers.     In  explanation    of  this 
lengthened  period  of  quiescence,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
until  the  Kevolution  Non-conformists  had  no  legal  existence;  and 
would  never  have  ventured  to  force  their  non-conformity  into 
notice  by  resisting  any  legal  obligation.     And  although,  after 
the  Kevolution,  toleration  was  secured  to  them,  yet  for  many 
years  they  remained  a  small  minority,  exposed  to  popular  odium, 
and  sometimes  to  popular  outrage.    During  the  whole  of  the 
last  century  the  mob  was  zealous  for  the  Church ;  from  the  days 
when  Sacheverel  was  escorted  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of 
London,  to  those  of  the  '  Church  and  King '  rioters  who  burnt 
down  Priestley's  house  at  Birmingham.     And  we  may  remark 
in  passing,  that  this  fact  shows  how  far  more  easily  tne  enthu- 
siasm of  the  populace  is  excited  for  names  than  .things ;   since 
the  veiT  period  when  the  Church  of  England  had  sunk  to  her 
lowest  level,  in  doctrine,  in  discipline,  in  morality,  and  in  care 
for  the  poor,  was  that  of  her  highest  favour  with  the  masses. 
Moreover,  besides  the  terror  of  persecution,  which  restrained 
Dissenters  from  braving  the  wrath  of  zealous  Churchmen,  there 
was  also  very  generally  difiused  throughout  society  a  dread  of 
the  penalties  of  resisted  law,  more  formidable  for  the  mystery 
which  enveloped  them;  and  a  feeling  of  submission  towards 
established  ride,  which  paralysed  hostility.     Thus  we  find  that 
so  far  from  venturing  to  refuse  the  claims  legally  obligatory 
upon  them,  parishes  assented  without  opposition  to  payments 
purely  voluntary.     For  the  law  only  demands  that  the  neces- 
saries of  divine  service  should  be  provided ;  but  the  vestry  may 
lawfully  include  in  the  rate  many  non-essentials,  which  we  may 
call  the  luxuries  of  public  worship,  as  (for  instance)  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  organ,  and  the  salary  of  a  choir.*     Not  only  were 
such  articles  quietly  and  unanimously  voted,  but  in  half  the 
church-rates  passed  during  the  last  century  items  were  included 

*  The  distinction  is,  according  to  Dr.  Lushington,  that  the  church- 
wardens may  provide  the  essentials  out  of  the  money  in  their  hands, 
without  consulting  the  vestry;  the  non-essentials  require  the 
try's  previous  consent.    {House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  315.) 
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positively  illegal,  so  that  the  rates  made  and  paid  without  oppo- 
sition were  actually  invalid.     Thus  it  was  the  most  common 
Eractice  to  include  retrospective  expenses,  which  entirely  inva- 
date  the  rate  wherein  they  occur.     Nay,  Dr.  Lushington  *  has 
'known  highway  and  parliamentary  expenses  included;'*  a;id 
Sir  J.  Dodson  knows  cases  where  the  cost  of  killing  sparrows 
and  vermin  was  charged  ih  the  church-ratcf  But  these  halcyon 
days  of  quiet  (for  all  but  the  rats  and  sparrows)  were  too  serene 
to  last.     The  French  Ke volution  of  1830,  combined  with  the 
agitation  which  followed  it,  was  a  death-blow  to  all  principles  • 
of  non-resistance.     And  the  Reform  Bill  gave  to  the  Dissenting 
interest,  which  prevails  most  extensively  among  the  middle  rank 
of  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  a  formidable  accession  of  political 
power.      Hence  it  happened    that  church-rates,    which  had 
nardly  been  refused  by  a  single  parish  before  1830,    began 
from  that  epoch  to  meet  with  an  opposition  constantly  increas- 
ing.     No  church-rate   has  been  levied  at  Birmingham  since 
1831 ;    none  at  Leeds  since   1833 ;   and  many  other  towns 
have  followed  in   the  train  of  these;    till  at  last  the  most 
populous   parishes   in   the  great  manufacturing  towns    have 
nearly  all  refused  to  pay.     Thus  the  amount  of  church-rates 
levied  in  England  and  Wales  was  reduced  from  446,247/.  in 
1831,  to  363,103t  in  1839,  and  to  262,670Z.  in  1843.$    There 
are  no  returns  of  the  amount  for  subsequent  years,  but  no 
doubt  it  is  still  farther  diminished.     Meanwhile,  the  obsolete 
law  has  furnished  a  battle-field  for  legal  strife ;  its  dusty  comers 
have  been  searched,  its  rusty  armour  furbished  up ;  and  questions 
which  for  many  years  had  only  exercised  the  wits  of  ecclesi- 
astical antiquaries,  have  now  been  keenly  fought  from  court  to 
court  by  angry  partisans.     The  chief  thing  proved  by  these 
forensic  contests  has  been  the  complication  and  uncertainty  of 
the  law,  and  the  expensivcness  of  the  litigation.     The  eccle- 
siastical remedies  are  so  much  impeded  by  technical  difficulties, 
that  whenever  a  vestry  obstinately  refuses  church-rates,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  enforce  them.      It  is  not  true,  indeed 
(though  it  has  often  been  asserted),  that  the  law  imposes  an 
obligation  without  providing  means  for  compelling  its  perform- 

*  House  of  Ck)mmons  Report,  p.  296.  f  Ihid.  p.  690. 

^  The  amounts  here  given  are  those  of  the  church'rates  levied ; 
not  including  the  money  derived  from  other  sources,  and  applied  to 
the  same  purpose  as  church-rates.  As  an  example  of  the  cause  of 
decrease,  we  may  state  that  in  Leeds  the  rate  averaged  1,564/.  per 
annum,  from  IdOO  to  1833;  since  then  it  has  ceased  altogether. 
Generally,  however,  the  rate  has  not  ceased,  but  it  has  been  reduced 
in  amount,  and  more  economically  spent. 

VOL.  C.  NO.  cciv.  y 
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ance*  We  have  described  the  machiniery  which  exists  for 
putting  the  screw  upon  a  recalcitrant  parish.  But  yet  the 
warning  of  Dr.  Lushington  is  highly  suggestive.  He  sajs, 
that,  ^  Considering  these  proceedings  have  now  been  obeolete 
'for  150  or  200  years,  there  is  a  very  great  chance  that  thare 
^  may  be  a  miscarriage  in  some  point  of  form,  so  that  the  power 

*  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  would  never  be  brought  into  perfect 

*  effect.'  •  At  any  rate,  the  decision  of  each  several  case  might 
be  postponed  perhaps  for  twenty  years,  by  the  determined  and 
organised  resistance  of  a  wealthy  body  like  the  English  Dis- 
senters. Every  case  comes  first  before  the  Consistorial  Court 
of  the  diocese ;  thence  it  may  go,  by  appeal,  to  the  Court  of 
Arches ;  at  this,  or  the  former  stage,  the  defendants  may  move 
for  a  prohibition  in  the  Queen's  Bench  ;  if  refused  there,  they 
may  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber ;  if  unsuccessful  there 
also,  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  remains ;  if  the  Lords 
again  refuse  the  prohibition,  the  case  comes  back  to  the  Court 
of  Arches ;  and  thence  may  be  finally  carried  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  The  Braintree  case,  in  its  second 
phase,  lasted  thirteen  yeai-s  (from  1841  to  1853),  though  it 
only  went  through  a  part  of  this  courscf  The  enormous  expense 
of  such  litigation  is  obvious.  In  the  Braintree  suit,  the  costs  of 
the  churchwarden  alone  were  2378/.  ^,  and  this  did  not  include 
the  solicitor's  charges  and  travelling  expenses,  which  were  gra- 

*  House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  295. 

f  The  history  of  the  Braintree  case  is  as  follows : — ^In  1887,  a  rate 
was  rejected  by  the  vestry,  but  made  by  the  churchwardens  on  their 
own  sole  authority.  This  rate  was  confirmed  by  the  Consistorial 
Court,  but  its  decision  was  reversed  by  a  prohibition  from  the 
Queen's  Bench,  which  was  maintained  (on  appeal)  by  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.  In  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  latter  Court,  it  was 
intimated  (obiter)  that  a  rate  5y  a  minority  would  be  legal.  There- 
upon the  churchwardens  and  a  minority  made  a  rate  ;  the  Consitttorial 
Court  now  pronounced  this  rate  bad ;  but  the  Court  of  Arches  (on 
appeal)  reversed  this  judgment,  and  confirmed  the  rate.  The  Queen^ 
Bench  was  then  moved  for  a  prohibition,  but  reilised  it,  and  con- 
firmed the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Arches ;  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber (on  appeal)  agreed  with  the  Queen's  Bench ;  but  the  House  of 
Lords  reversed  the  decision  of  both  Courts,  and  issued  the  prohibition. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Lords  had  confirmed  the  dedsion  of  the 
Courts  below,  the  cause  would  not  have  ended ;  but  would  have  re- 
turned to  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  thence  would  have  gone  by 
appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  where  it  would 
at  last  have  exhausted  its  noisy  circuit,  and  spun  itself  to  rest. 

X  See  a  Statement  published  by  the  Archdeacons  of  London, 
Essex,  and  Middlesex,  dated  June,.  1854.  , 
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trntoudj  ffiren.  But  even  if  this  protracted  opposition  were 
not  offered,  if  no  mistakes  were  made  in  the  obsolete  forms  of 
jurispnidencet  and  if  the  legal  process  were  brought  into  per- 
fect operation,  yet  it  would  be  so  invidious  to  enforce  the  punish- 
ment by  sending  a  parish  to  prison,  that  few  churchwardens  or 
archdeacons  would  venture  to  incur  the  odium  which  their  offi- 
cial duty  requires  them  to  encounter.  Nor  are  such  difficulties 
confined  to  the  case  of  a  recusant  vestry.  Even  an  individual 
^ehemiah  Brown  in  a  consentiug  parish,  may,  if  he  has  money 
at  command,  give  much  trouble  and  vexation  to  the  parochial 
authorities.  We  have  said  that  the  summary  process  above 
mentioned  cannot  be  resorted  to  when  the  validity  of  the  rate 
is  disputed.  And  there  are  innumerable  cavils  of  which  a 
captious  objector  may  avail  himself:  thus  Brown  may  allege 
that  the  rate  is  partly  retrospective,  or  that  the  assessment  is 
unequal,  or  that  the  prior  rate  is  not  exhausted  (which  it  hardly 
aver  is,  because  the  poorest  ratepayers  must  almost  always  be 
excused),  or  that  illegal  items  are  included.*  If  any  of  these 
objections  can  be  sustained,  the  rate  is  upset ;  and  at  all  events 
the  discnssion  of  them  may  involve  tedious  litigation. 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  the  law  on  this  subject 
is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  being  partly  obsolete  and 
partly  uncertain;  and  offering  so  many  facilities  for  evasion, 
that  where  the  opponents  are  numerous  and  determined,  it  is 
found  practically  impossible  to  enforce  it  The  existence  of  such 
a  legal  dead-lock  is  in  itself  demoralising  to  the  nation.  As 
Mr.  Gladstone  truly  said,  in  the  late  debate  upon  the  subject, 
*  The  present  state  of  the  law  tends  to  weaken  the  foundation 
'  of  all  law,  in  a  country  where  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a 
'  legal  obligation  without  the  means  of  enforcement.'  On  this 
ground  alone  it  is  universally  allowed,  even  by  those  who  wish 
to  retain  church-rate  substantially  on  its  present  footing,  that 
an  alteration  of  the  law  is  needful.  But  though  by  altering  the 
incidence  of  the  tax,  and  its  mode  of  collection,  and  by  adding 
a  summary  method  of  procedure,  the  law  were  rendered  simpler 
and  more  certain,  there  would  still  remain  other  evils,  in- 
separably connected  with  the  present  system  of  church-rate, 
oonsidering  it  as  a  tax  levied  at  the  discretion  of  a  vestry,  and 
imposed  on  a  minority  of  non-conformists. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  injury  inflicted  on  re- 

•  Dr.  Loshington  says,  that  it  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  between 
legal  and  illegal  items ;  «.  g,  to  decide  whether  the  inclusion  of  a 
beadle's  salary,  without  previous  consent  of  vestry  would  invalidate 
a  rate.    (^House  cf  Commons  Report^  p.  215.)  | 
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ligion  by  its  association  with  an  unholj  warfare  waged  upon 
sacred  ground.  In  large  parishes  where  church-rate  contests 
have  occurred,  they  have  been  attended  with  all  the  violence 
and  bitterness  of  contested  elections.  The  mischief  thus  oc- 
casioned is  strongly  stated  by  Dr.  Lushington,  to  whose  testi- 
mony we  have  so  often  appealed.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to 
summon  a  witness  better  qualified  to  condemn  the  hatred  and 
malice  engendered  by  party  strife,  than  one  who  spent  so  many 
years  in  the  conflict  of  politics  without  making  a  single  enemy ; 
conciliating  the  regard  of  the  angriest  antagonists  by  the  happy 
suavity  of  a  benignant  temper ;  — 

^  Cujus  erant  inoresi  qualis  facundia,  mite 
Ingenium.' 

In  giving  his  evidence  concerning  tins  church-rate  agitation. 
Dr.  L.  states  that  he  has  seen,  as  its  result,  *  the  separation  of 

*  parishes  into  two  parties,  and  every  description  of  heart-burning 
<and  quarrels  ;*  and  he  adds,  *  it  has  created  greater  feuds  than 

*  any  other  subject  that  I  know.'  The  mischief  of  this  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  subject-matter  of  the  strife.  Questions  relating 
to  the  most  sacred  ordinances  of  religion,  the  Aimiture  of  the 
altar,  the  providing  of  the  eucharistic  elements,  the  frequency 
and  mode  of  celebration  of  the  Sacraments,  are  exposed  to  the 
flippant  scoffs  of  vulgar  and  irreverent  buffoons.  And  the  pro- 
faneness  which  all  this  involves,  is  still  further  heightened  by 
the  place  selected  for  the  crisis  of  the  conflict ;  for  it  is  usually 
fought  out  in  the  interior  of  the  church.  And  thus  the. walls 
which,  above  all  others,  should  be  associated  with  unity  and 
concord,  become  connected  in  the  minds  of  those  who  worship 
there  with  memories  of  brawl  and  riot.  Imagine  (for  example) 
the  desecrating  influence  of  such  a  scene  as  that  which  is  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  having  taken  place  in  Braintree  church.  An  illegal  motion 
in  favour  of  vote  by  ballot  was  made,  which  the  Vicar  (who  was 
in  the  chair)  refused  to  put.  On  this  it  was  moved  by  the  oppo- 
sition party,  that  the  Vicar  be  adjudged  to  have  vacated  the 
chair,  and  that  a  farmer  of  the  name  of  Burder  be  called  to  take 
it.  This  was  carried;  but  as  the  Vicar  refused  to  give  up 
bodily  possession  of  his  seat,  the  new  chairman  contented  him- 
self with  a  rival  throne.  Thereupon  ^  a  poll  was  taken  in  the 
^  church,  the  Vicar  sitting  at  one  table,  and  taking  a  poll  openly 

*  in  the  usual  way ;  Mr.  Burder  sitting  at  another  table  with  a 

*  ballot-box,  and  taking  the  vote  in  that  way.'  *   Sometimes  the 

♦  House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  143, 
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violence  of  feeling  excited  on  these  occasions  leads  to  actual 
blows,  as  was  lately  the  case  in  Enfield  church,  where  we  learn 
that  'on  Easter  Monday,  at  the  close  of  the  annual  vestry 

*  meeting,  one  of  the  vestrymen  followed  the  ex-warden  into 
'  church,  and  at  the  altar-rails  most  grossly  and  violently  as- 
'  saulted  him.  He  first  charged  him  with  Puseyism,  infidelity, 
^  &C.,  and  upon  provoking  a  retort,  struck  him  on  the  chest,  and 
'  again  on  the  neck.'  *  Such  open  pugilism,  however,  is  scarcely 
more  disgusting  than  the  uproarious  plaudits  in  which  the  joy  of 
sectarian  triumph  occasionally  finds  vent ;  as  at  Whitechapel, 
for  instance,  where  we  read  that  *  there  were  struggles  to  get 
^  majorities  in  the  vestry,  which  went  to  such  an  extent  that 
^  opon  one  occasion,  when  the  Church  party  beat  the  other  party, 

*  they  absolutely  had  a  hurrah   in  the  middle  of  the  church.' 

*  I  heard  oaths  sworn  in  the  body  of  the  church.'  t 

The  evil  of  such  disputes  was  illustrated  by  Mr.  Bright,  in  the 
late  debate,  from  his  personal  experience. 

*  He  (Mr.  Bright)  had  lived  in  a  borough  which,  up  to  1840,  had 
been  the  scene  of  church-rate  contests.  He  bad  seen  three  or  four 
thousand  persons  assembled  in  the  churchyard,  harangued  by  aspiring 
orators  who  denounced  the  system  of  church-rates.  He  had  seen  the 
church  crowded  by  persons  in  a  temper  and  state  of  mind  which  it 
was  a  matter  of  regret  to  witness  anywhere,  but  especially  in  a  place 
of  worship.  He  had  known  an  expenditure  take  place  on  such  occa- 
sions far  exceeding  the  expenditure  at  contested  elections.  He  had 
seen  the  military  called  out.  And  he  had  seen  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
exposed  to  insults  to  which  every  man  of  right  feeling  must  regret 
that  a  minister  of  religion  should  be  subjected.' | 

This  last  incident,  the  mobbing  and  caricaturing  of  the  un- 
Incky  parson,  is  a  necessary  feature  of  these  ecclesiastical  con- 
flicts. It  is  true  that  the  clergyman  is  not  compelled  to  take 
any  personal  part.  It  is  not  his  office  either  to  demand  or  to 
levy  a  rate.  *  Every  clergyman  of  discretion'  (says  Dr.  Lush- 
iDgton)  'keeps  himself  aloof  from  church-rates.  He  says,  '  That 
*\b  the  business  of  the  vestry,  it  is  not  mine.'§  But  yet,  as  he 
18  the  legal  chairman  of  the  vestry,  his  position  invites  badger- 
ing; and  the  opposition  invariably  bait  him  with  irregular 
motions,  or  personal  abuse.  And  even  if  he  absent  himself 
from  the  bear-garden,  and  studiously  abstain  from  meddling  with 
the  poU,  still  the  mob  naturally  regard  him  as  representative 
of  the  Church,  and  make  him  responsible  for  all  the  offences  of 

*  Guardian  Newspaper,  Aprils  1864. 
f  House  of  Ck>mmon8  Report,  p.  3.^ 
1  Times,  June  22.  1854. 
%  House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  302. 
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her  supporters.  So  that  whenever  the  churchwardens  perform 
the  duty  which  they  are  sworn  to  fulfil,  of  levying  flie  rate 
against  defaulters,  the  incumbent  is  accused  as  the  interested 
instigator  of  religious  persecution.  And  every  chair  and  table 
sold  under  warrant  of  distress,  is  supposed,  by  some  mysterious 
process,  to  swell  his  private  income.*  Thus  not  only  is  his 
popularity  destroyed,  by  his  identification  with  unpopular  laws, 
but  his  religious  usefulness  is  impaired  by  the  sordid  imputations 
which  are  cast  upon  his  character. 

Another  evil  of  the  present  system  of  church-rate  is  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  a  belief  that  it  is  founded  on  injustice. 
The  Dissenters  complain  that  the  law  forces  them  to  tax  them- 
selves for  the  profit  of  their  neighbours.  *  How  unjust,'  they 
say,  *  that  we  should  pay  for  what  we  do  not  use.*  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  such  feelings  should  exist ;  the  very  fact  that 
this  charge  is  imposed  by  vote  of  vestry,  must  keep  up  irritated 
feelings  among  those  who  permanently  dislike  and  annually 
resist  it.  And  its  fluctuating  amount  prevents  them  from 
acquiescing  in  it  as  a  regular  burden  upon  their  property.  Nor 
can  we  blame  the  Nonconformists  for  taking  aU  legal  methods 
of  relieving  themselves  from  a  payment  so  distasteful.  Yet  we 
must  protest,  in  the  name  of  flruth  and  common  sense,  against 
the  assertion  (too  often  conceded  by  those  who  ought  to  enlighten 
popular  ignorance  instead  of  fostering  popular  delusions)  that 
there  is  *  injustice'  in  the  obligation  imposed  by  law  upon  everjr 
parish  to  repair  its  church.  The  law  may  be,  and  we  think  it 
IS,  impolitic ;  but  we  deny  that  it  is  unjust ;  whether  we  regard 
church-rate  as  (what  it  is  in  practice)  a  charge  upon  property ; 
or  as  (what  it  is  in  theory)  a  tax  upon  persons.  If  we  view  it 
in  the  first  light,  it  falls  ultimately  on  the  owner ;  and  the  oc- 
cupier cannot  complain  of  it,  since  he  gets  it  allowed  him  in  his 

*  Even  well-informed  persons  are  constantly  falling  iilto  the  error 
of  conceiving  church-rate  to  be  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  clergy. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  mistake  occurs  in  a  late 
article  of  '  The  Times'  upon  the  Religious  Census.  '  In  this,  the  amount 
of  church-rates,  estimated  at  600,000/.  a  year  (which  was  about  its 
amount,  including  all  receipts  applicable  to  church-rate  purposes,  in 
1839>)  is  added  to  the  other  revenues  of  the  church,  and  the  total 
thus  produced  is  divided  by  the  number  of  clergy,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  average  income  of  each  clergyman.  While  on  this  sul^ect,  we 
may  express  our  regret  that  the  church-rate  return  of  1839  should 
have  been  given  in  the  Religious  Census  as  the  most  recent,  when 
there  was  a  subsequent  return  (in  1846)  which  gives  the  amount  of 
church-rate  in  1843.  (See  return  marked  (5.)  at  the  head  of  this 
article.)  ^ 
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rent ;  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  he  makes  allowance  for  it  in 
calculating  the  rent  which  he  will  consent  to  giye.*  It  has 
beeen  said,  indeed,  that  this  is  not  the  case  in  towns ;  but  it  is 
obyious  that  in  those  towns  where  church-rate  is  paid,  every 
prudent  man  would  ascertain  its  average  amount  before  agreeing 
with  his  landlord  for  his  house ;  so  that  ultimatelj  it  must  fall 
upon  the  landlord.  Now  this  landlord  has  either  bought,  or  in- 
herited his  property  subject  to  church-rate.  His  position,  if  he 
be  a  Dissenter,  is  practically  the  same  with  that  of  an  Episco- 
palian landowner  in  Scotland,  where  all  land  is  charged  with  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  kirk  and  manse.  Such  charges 
cannot  possibly  be  unjust,  because  the  right  of  the  law  to  claim 
them  frotn  the  property  whereon  they  fall,  is  as  strong  as  the 
right  of  the  owner  to  the  property  itself;  both  rights  resting 
ou  the  same  foundation  of  immemorial  prescription  and 
statute  law.  Nor  is  the  case  altered  because  the  charge  may 
be  increased  if  the  value  of  the  property  is  increased ;  as,  for 
example,  if  the  owner  buUds  houses  on  knd  which  was  formerly 
pasture.  For  when  he  does  this,  he  knows  the  liabilities  which 
be  incurs;  and  acts  on  a  calculation  that,  taking  these  into 
account,  he  is  profiting  himself.  Indeed,  if  on  this  latter  ground 
church-rate  be  unjust,  so  is  poor-rate,  highway-rate,  and  all 
similar  charges.  Nor  should  we  have  noticed  so  weak  an 
objection,  but  that  it  was  pressed  by  some  champions  of  Dissent 
in  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Uommons.t 

But  it  may  be  said,  and  said  with  truth,  that  we  have  no 
riffht  to  look  only  on  the  practical  incidence  of  this  impost. 
We  must  look  also  at  its  theoretical  incidence,  which  is,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  on  the  person,  and  not  on  the  property. 
Though  by  custom  it  has  been  turned  into  a  burden  on  the  land, 
yet  by  law  it  is  a  personal  tax,  and  still  retains  many  charac- 
teristics of  its  original  nature.  But  admitting  fully  the  pro* 
priety  of  looking  at  the  church-rate  in  this  latter  point  of  view, 
we  still  deny  its  '  injustice.'  For  is  it  unjust  to  idlow  the  vote 
of  a  minority  to  impose  a  tax  on  a  minority?  If  so,  all 
our  taxes  are  unjust,  and  our  whole  parliamentary  system  is 
one  huge  immoralily.  Or  does  the  injustice  depend  on  this, 
that  the  law  forces  men  to  pay  for  objects  which  they  con- 

*  We  find  that  glebe  land  in  Essex  which  is  free  from  church-rate 
lets  6(L  an  acre  higher ;  t.  e.  the  landowner  pays  6d,  an  acre  for 
church-rate.  (JBbuse  of  Commons  Report^  p.  146.)  Also  that  the 
late  lord  Western  paid  the  church-rate  himself  for  his  dissenting 
tenants,  and  charged  it  in  the  rent.     {Uid.  p.  201.) 

f  Hoose  of  Commons'  Report,  p.  187. 
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scientlously  disapprove  ?  Why,  then,  how  monstrously  unjust 
to  make  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cobden  pay  the  double  income 
tax,  which  is  expressly  granted  (as  declared  in  the  preamble  of 
the  bill  imposing  it)  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  carry  on  her  *  just 
^  and  necessary  war '  with  Kussia :  a  war  which  those  honourable 
members  have  declared  to  be  both  a  folly  and  a  sin.  Yet  we 
believe,  that  neither  of  them  has  remonstrated  with  the  tax- 
gatherer  on  the  immorality  of  his  demands.  So  Mr.  Spooner 
meekly  pays  taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  Maynooth,  and  Sir 
R.  Inglis  gives  the  like  support  to  *  the  godless  colleges.'  Yet 
no  one  pities  any  of  these  gentlemen  as  the  victims  of  ^  injustice.* 
Because  it  would  be  absurd  to  stigmatise  as  unjust  any  burden 
which  the  State  imposes  for  the  general  good,  however  mistaken 
may  be  the  views  of  the  Legislature  in  its  imposition.  It  was 
well  observed  by  Mr.  Vernon,  in  the  debate  on  church-rates  in 
1837,  that  this  outcry  about  injustice  reminded  him  of  the 
complaints  of  one  of  his  constituents  against  another  parochial 
charge.     *  What  a  shame  it  is,'  said  the  complainant, '  that  I 

*  should  have  the  highway-rate  levied  upon  me.'  Mr.  Vernon 
asked    him,  *Why?'    His   answer  was,    ^Because  I   never 

*  drive  or  ride ;  I  always  walk,  and  therefore  I  don't  want  your 

*  Macadamised  roads.'*  We  might  add,  that  as  this  grumbling 
pedestrian  really  profited  by  the  good  roads  without  knowing  it, 
by  getting  his  letters  sooner  and  his  provisions  cheaper,  so  the 
Dissenters  benefit  by  the  maintenance  of  a  fabric  dedicated  to 
public  worship  in  every  village ;  and  that,  not  merely  by  the 
cultivation  of  their  taste  for  architecture,  and  by  the  improved 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  adorned  as  it  is  by  those  towers  and 
spires  which  so  often  break  the  monotony  of  an  English  horizon  ; 
but  in  a  more  utilitarian  sense,  by  the  humanisation  of  the 
labourers  whom  they  employ,  for  whom  seats  are  provided  free 
of  cost,  that  they  may  hear  the  Gospel  within  those  walls ; 
walls  hallowed  by  association  with  the  most  solemn  epochs  of 
their  lives,  and  surrounded  by  the  graves  of  their  forefathers. 
But  even  if  this  benefit  should  be  denied,  it  does  not  aflSsct 
our  argument,  which  is,  that  no  dislike  in  an  individual  to 
the  object  of  a  tiix  can  make  that  tax  unjust,  when  lawfully 
imposed. 

But  although  this  impost  is  not  really  unjust,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  are  taught  to  think  it  so.  They  are  told  that 
it  is  a  badge  of  inferiority,  and  a  relic  of  religious  persecution. 
And  taxation  being  always  unpleasant,  they  are  easily  persuaded 
that  it  is  wrong.      Hence  a  rankling  feeling  of  imtation  is 

*  Hansard,  March  13.  1837. 
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exdted ;  and  the  annual  recurrence  of  parochial  contests  keeps 
the  8ore  perpetually  raw,  by  the  renewal  of  the  blister.  There- 
fore while  we  deny  the  *  injustice,'  we  fully  admit  the  impolicy, 
of  imposing  the  church-rate  on  Dissenters. 

Another  reason  which  confirms  us  in  this  conclusion,  is  that 
the  continuance  of  the  impost  encourages  a  very  offensive  species 
of  humbug.  It  creates  a  crop  of  hypocrites,  who  profess  to 
believe,  not  merely  that  church-rate  is  unjust,  but  that  it  is 
sinful  to  pay  it,  and  who  convert  these  scruples  of  conscience 
into  a  profitable  stock-in-trade.  To  say  that  such  scruples  are 
ridiculous,  is  saying  less  than  the  truth.  We  freely  allow, 
indeed,  that  in  a  few  cases  (as  amongst  the  early  Quakers  for 
example)  where  extreme  fanaticism  is  united  with  ignorance  of 
the  first  elements  of  moral  philosophy,  they  may  by  possibility 
be  genuine.  But  in  the  present  day  such  cases  must  be  rare 
indeed.  There  are  few  so  blinded  by  bigotry  as  not  to  agree  in 
the  axiom  of  Mr.  Gladstone — *  When  the  legislature  makes  a 

*  demand  on  its  subjects  for  a  part  of  their  property,  whatever  be 

*  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  demand  of  the  legislature 

*  absolves  the  conscience  of  its  subjects,^*  In  fact,  when  the 
legislature  demands,  it  takes;  and  payment,  therefore,  is  not 
voluntary  acquiescence,  but  forced  submission.  Dissenters, 
when  resident  abroad,  never  refuse  to  pay  the  local  taxes 
demanded  from  them,  however  idolatrous  may  be  the  application 
thereof.  A  Christian  would  not  show  his  Christianity  by 
refusing  mosque-rate  in  Turkey. 

But  the  best  proof  that  these  scruples  are  insincere,  is  the 
fact  that  they  were  never  heard  from  Dissenters  till  the  Reform 
Bill  put  political  power  into  their  hands.  The  Quakers,  as  we 
have  just  said,  are  an  exceptional  case;  they  give  implicit 
obedience  to  the  traditions  of  George  Fox,  and  oppose  passive 
resistance  to  all  ecclesiasticnl  payments,  as  he  taught  them. 
Even  in  their  case,  we  are  unable  to  understand  the  possibility 
of  an  honest  man  buying  property,  which  he  gets  at  a  lower 
price  because  it  is  liable  to  a  certain  charge,  and  then  declaring 
that  his  conscience  forces  him  to  repudiate  the  charge,  and  so  to 
improve  his  bargain.  Yet  so  perverse  is  human  eccentricity, 
that  we  believe  Fox  and  his  followers  were  honest  in  pursuing 
this  line  of  conduct.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  proved  the  reality  of  their  scruples  not  by  noisy  opposition, 
but  by  patient  endurance,  and  iif  times  when  they  had  every- 
thing to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  refusing  to  pay  what  they 
allowed  the  law  to  tfdce.  f    But  the  case  is  very  different  b  our 

*  Hansard,  March  15.  1837. 

t  Even  the  Quakers  are  not  consistent  in  their  scrupulosity,  for 
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days.  •  Cburoh-rate  martyrdom  is  now  a  cheaf)  and  easy  path  to 
notoriety^  and  the  martyr  not  only  draws  crowds  to  his  shop, 
but  is  usually  elected  an  alderman  of  the  borough,  and  corpora- 
tion jobs  and  dinners  are  the  tortures  to  which  he  is  oondemned. 
Mr.  Mellor,  who  was  himself  the  counsel  for  one  of  these 
modem  martyrs,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  dient  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

'People  visited  him  in  great  numbers  in  prison,  and  he  held  a 
levee  there  constantly.  The  late  Vice-Cliancellor  Wigram,  who 
was  counsel  on  the  other  side  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  told  me 
that  in  consequence  of  the persecuiion,  as  it  was  called,  vast  numbers 
of  people  resorted  to  his  shop,  and  that  his  trade  was  very  much 
better  in  consequence  of  his  being  a  martyr.  I  called  upon  him  in 
gaol,  with  a  view  of  advising  him  to  succumb,  and  beggring  him  for 
the  sake  of  his  family  to  give  way,  and  endeavouring  to  reason  him 
out  of  the  scruples  which  afflicted  his  mind.  I  was  unsuccessfuL 
On  mentioning  this,  I  was  told  that  there  was  no  wonder  about  it, 
for  he  was  prospering  very  much  by  reason  of  the  sympathy  which 
his  case  excited,  ♦ 

The  mode  in  which  these  worthies  proceed  most  clearly 
stamps  the  character  of  their  opposition.  Their  imprisonment 
is  purely  voluntary ;  for,  if  they  really  scrupled  to  pay,  they 
might  act  like  the  Quakers,  and  submit  quietly  to  a  warrant  of 
distress.  But  instead  of  this,  they  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrates,  by  promising  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  rate  in 
an  ecclesiastical  court.  This  promise,  however,  they  do  not 
fulfil,  but  make  no  appearance  in  the  court,  and  are  thereupon 
committed  for  contempt.  They  stay  in  gaol  long  enough  to 
excite  public  notice,  and  then  prove  the  sincerity  of  their  con* 
victions  by  paying  the  demand,  or  getting  their  friends  to  pay 
it  for  thenu 

When  such  facts  are  brought  under  our  notice,  we  find  it 
hard  to  say  whether  the  church'^rate  martyr  or  the  vestry  patriot 
be  the  more  ofiensive  product  of  the  agitation  which  feeds  them 

they  pay  war  taxes.  In  the  committee  on  church-rates,  Mr.  Bass»  a 
Quaker  witness,  is  asked,  *  Should  you  object  to  pay  a  national  rate 
'for  the  support  of  a  war?'  Answer,  'Yes,' I  should.'  Question* 
*But  have  you  not  done  it  all  your  life?'  Answer,  *.  .  •  The 
*  taxes  for  war  are  so  mixed  up  with  unobjectionable  charges,  that  it 
'  is  impossible  to  dissect  them.  ...  If  the  Grovemment  were  ia 
'  ask  me  for  a  war  tax,  I  should*  not  pay  it'  Mr.  Bass  has  now  an 
opportunity  of  showing  his  consistency,  by  refusing  the  double  in* 
come-taz,  which  is  expressly  declared  by  the  statute  hook  to  be  tt 
war  tax, 
*  House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  333. 
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both.  The  two  are  essentially  of  the  same  genus,  but  of  dif- 
ferent species.  The  *  martyr'  is  sleek,  silent,  and  oleaginous ; 
tbe  *  patriot'  is  dapper,  noisy,  and  hirsute.  The  martyr  wins 
notoriety  by  ostentatious  endurance,  affects  to  shrink  from 
fame,  and  blushingly  bears  honour  thrust  upon  him ;  the  patriot 
forces  himself  by  storm  on  the  notice  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
spouts  at  parish  meetings,  canvasses  municipal  wards,  and  is  a 
conspicuous  correspondent  of  the  provincial  press.  He  is  usually 
a  pert  and  pushing  tradesman,  with  a  glib  tongue,  a  brazen 
brow,  and  leathern  lungs.  He  has  probably  quarrelled  with 
the  churchwardens  about  a  seat  in  church,  or  has  been  refused 
the  place  of  clerk  or  sexton  by  the  parson ;  and  has  thereupon 
turned  a  zealous  Baptist,  and  resolved  to  show  the  Church  how 
dangerous  an  enemy  she  has  made.  The  *  martyr,'  on  the  other 
band,  is  rather  obstinate  than  pugnacious,  and  acts  more  from 
calculation  than  from  spite.  Both  heroes  often  meet  at  last  in 
the  county  gaol,  but  quit  it  by  opposite  roads.  The  church- 
rate  martyr  entered  it  because  he  would  not  pay,  the  vestry 
Ctriot  because  he  could  not  The  former  leaves  it  with  affected 
nentation,  that  the  friends  who  paid  his  rate  should  have 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  the  latter  emerges  joyfully  msolventy 
exempted  by  operation  of  law  from  the  necessity  of  satisfying 
his  creditors. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  which  we  have  adduced^ 
some  zealous  Churchmen  stm  hesitate  to  concur  in  measures 
which  would  exempt  Dissenters  from  contributing  to  the  support 
of  the  National  Church,  perhaps  they  will  be  persuaded  to  re- 
consider their  objections  by  looking  at  the  question  from  another 
pcnnt  of  view.  If  they  observe  the  effect  of  the  law  which 
they  defend,  they  will  find  that,  instead  of  securing  the  supe- 
riority of  the  church  over  the  chapel,  it  is  often  the  instrument 
whereby  Churchmen  are  subjected  to  the  domination  of  Dissen- 
ters. Every  nonconformist  being  taxed  to  maintain  the  services 
of  tbe  church,  claims  rights  correlative  to  this  obligation,  to 
superintend  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  funds,  and  to  vote 
for  the  election  of  ecclesiastical  officers.  And  even  in  the  case 
of  new  churches,  for  which  no  rate  can  be  demanded,  the  same 
principle  of  law  brings  the  same  consequences  of  interference. 
Surely  it  is  better  to  give  up  a  system,  however  plausible  in 
theory,  which  leads  to  results  so  anomalous. 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  agree  wifh  those  who  desire  the 
abolition  of  church-rates  in  their  present  form«  We  hail  jov* 
fully  tbe  promise  made  by  Lord  John  Bussell  on  behalf  of  tne 
ministry,  that  they  will  undertake  next  year  to  settle  this  un- 
toward difficulty.    We  cordially  concur  in  the  conviction  of 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  *  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
^  eza^erate  the  strength  of  the  obligation  on  the  Government 
^  to  take  this  question  into  their  consideration.'*  Nay,  we 
should  even  agree  with  Mr.  Horsman,  in  ^  preferring  the  total 

*  abolition  of  church-rates  to  the  continuance  of  the  present  state 
'  of  uncertainty  and  embarrassment.' 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  which  surround  the 
question,  we  are  not  reduced  to  this  alternative.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  speech  which  was  wittily  described  as 
consisting  of  *  four  and  twenty  logical  objections  to  every  pos- 

*  sible  course  of  proceeding,  put  like  four  and  twenty  fiddlers 
^  all  in  a  row,'  has  shown  the  numerous  knots  which  perplex 
the  problem.  But  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed  out- 
number the  fiddlers'  band,  and  his  analysis  has  not  exhausted 
all  possible  solutions. '  It  is  needless  to  weary  our  readers  with 
all,  or  even  with  half  the  methods  that  have  been  suggested. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  investigate  them,  are  they  not  written  in 
the  blue  book,  which  contains  the  deeds  of  the  church-rate 
committee?  Substantially,  however,  so  far  as  the  difference 
between  them  is  material,  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  three 
classes ;  the  first,  including  those  measures  which  would  charge 
the  church-rate  on  the  revenue  of  the  state ;  the  second,  those 
which  would  abandon  it  without  a  substitute ;  the  third,  those 
which  would  retain  the  legal  obligation  on  Churchmen,  and 
exempt  Dissenters,  f 

The  schemes  first  proposed  in  Parliament  belonged  to  the 
former  of  these  three  classes.  The  earliest  measure  was  that  of 
Lord  Althorp,  who,  in  1834,  brought  in  a  bill,  substituting  for 
church-rate  an  annual  charge  of  250,000t  on  the  land-tax,  and 
50,000/.  more  to  be  derived  from  the  improvement  of  ecclesias- 
tiadproperty.  This  bill  was  supported  by  several  majorities  in 
the  House,  but  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  being  wrecked  in  the 
storm  which  shattered  the  ministry  of  Lord  'Grey.  Next  came 
the  proposal  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  during  his  first  administration,  to 

•  See  the  debate  on  Sir  W.  Clay's  bill,  June  21. 1854. 

f  We  here  speak  only  of  measures  contemplating  the  abolitum  of 
the  present  system  of  church-rates.  Besides  these,  several  plans 
have  been  proposed  for  improving  the  existing  law;  either  by 
throwing  the  charge  on  the  owner  instead  of  the  occupier ;  or  by 
assimilating  the  church-rate  to  the  poor-rate  ;  or  by  allowing  the  re- 
demption of  church-rate  on  the  principle  of  the  land-tax.  But  though 
either  of  these  plans  would  be  a  great  improvOTient  on  the  present 
system,  yet  they  would  not  overcome  the  objections  which  we  have 
stated  to  the  imposition  of  churdi-rate  on  nonconformists;  and  wouM, 
therefore,  be  only  palliatives,  and  not  cures.  
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duuge  the  church-rate  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  This  plan 
migfat  be  defended  by  the  analogy  of  France,  where  the  churches 
and  parsonages  of  the  three  recognised  religions  (cultes  reconnus 
de  r^tat)  are  built  and  maintained  by  the  State,  at  an  expense  of 
a  million  and  a  half  per  annum.*  The  measure  was,  however, 
strongly  opposed ;  especially  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tax 
Scotland  and  Ireland  for  the  support  of  the  English  Establish- 
ment. The  objection  was  perhaps  more  plausible  than  valid, 
considering  how  many  Scotch  and  Irish  charges  are  paid  by 
£ngland.  Yet  the  scheme  could  not  be  expected  to  satisfy  the 
Dissenters;  and  it  had,  of  course,  no  chance  of  success  when 
proposed  by  a  ministry  which  could  not  command  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  third  and  last  Government  measure  on  the  subject  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Spring  Bice,  when  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  1837.  He  proposed  that  ^a  permanent  and 
^  adequate  provision '  should  be  made  '  for  the  repair  and  main- 
'  tenanoe  of  parochial  churches  in  England  and  Wales,  and  for 

*  the  celebration  of  Divine  worship  therein,'  by  *  an  increased 

*  value  to  be  given  to  church  lands.*  A  resolution  was  carried  in 
£EiVOur  of  this  proposal,  but  by  a  majority  so  narrow  (273  to  250) 
as  to  render  further  perseverance  hopeless;  and  the  bill  was 
accordingly  abandoned.  Since  then.  Parliament  has  appropriated 
the  surplus  which  will  arise  from  the  better  management  of 
church  property  to  more  important  ecclesiastical  purposes.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  now  impossible  to  revert  to  this  abandoned 
scheme,  without  sacrifidng  other  plans  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature.  Indeed,  it  would  be  far  better  to 
leave  the  repair  of  churches  to  voluntary  contributions  than  to 
confiscate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  material  fabrics  revenues 
now  consecrated  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  people.  We 
have  classed  this  last  measure  with  the  other  plans  for  charging 
church-rate  on  the  national  resources,  because  that  which  is 
drawn  by  legislative  enactment  from  property  subject  to  par- 
liamentary control  is  in  effect  the  revenue  of  the  State.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  one  important  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  measure  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice  and  those  of  Lord 
Althorp  and  Sir  B.  Peel ;  namely,  that  it  satisfied  the  Dissenting 
interest,  which  the  others  did  not  and  could  not  do. 

The  second  mode  of  treating  the  case  is  simpler  than  the  first, 
as  to  kill  is  easier  than  to  cure.  It  prescribes  the  total  annihila- 
tion of  the  present  system,  without  providing  any  substitute. 
Not  to  notice  other  abortive  attempts  to  force  this  measure  upon 

*  House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  494. 
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Parliament,  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  that  in  April  last, 
Clay,  at  the  head  of  the  Badical  party,  obtained  leave,  by  an 
unexpected  maiority  in  a  thin  House,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  church-rates.  This  bill  was  opposed  by 
Government,  and  thrown  out  upon  the  second  reading  (June  21.), 
f^r  speeches  from  liord  John  Bussell  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  whioh 
we  have  already  quoted.  The  advocates  for  this  short  and  easy 
method  propose  to  leave  the  repair  of  churches  on  the  same 
footing  as  that  of  Dissenting  chapels, — dependent,  namely,  on 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  congregation.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  doubted  whether  in  small  rural  parishes  the 
voluntary  system  would  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  church  at  all.  In  the  towns,  it  is  allowed,  on  all 
hands,  that  churches  may  readily  be  maintained  in  this  way. 
But  in  the  countxy  the  case  is  different.  It  is  easy  for  a  con- 
gregation of  Dissenters  to  run  up  four  brick  walls,  and  to  keep 
the  humble  fabric  weathertight ;  but  it  is  a  more  costly  matter 
to  maintain  the  spires  and  pinnacles,  the  high-pitched  roofs  and 
decorated  porches  which  often  adorn  some  paltry  hamlet.  In  faet^ 
the  churches  built  for  country  parishes  by  our  forefathers  some- 
times seem  almost  absurdly  beyond  the  scale  required  by  the 
number  of  the  parishioners ;  who  look  nearly  as  insignificant, 
when  contrasted  with  the  vast  proportions  of  the  shrine  wherein 
they  knee],  as  the  few  white-robed  students  who  cluster  in  the 
choir  of  King's  Chapel  at  Cambridge, — lonely,  in  the  long  per^ 
spective  of  its  vaulted  arches ;  as  if  placed  there  purposely  to 
show  forth  the  contrast  between  the  human  and  the  divine, 

^  High  heaven  rejects  the  lore 
Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more. 
So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 
These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof, 
Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells 
Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 
Lingering,  and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die.'* 

It  would  be  a  low  and  miserable  utilitarianism  which  should 
cut  down  such  temples  to  fit  the  numerical  dimensions  of  their 
congregation.  This,  however,  is  a  contingency  which  we  do 
not  greatly  apprehend.  Difficulties  would  no  doubt  be  felt  in 
some  special  cases ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  a  single  church,  architecturally  worth 
preserving,  would  be  allowed  to  fall.  Where  the  parish  was  too 
stingy  or  too  poor  to  keep  up  the  fabric,  a  diocesan  subscription 
would  come  to  the  rescue.     And  if  this  were  insufficient,  the 

•  Wordsworth's  Sonnets. 
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ineombent  would  no  doubt  supply  the  defidt  out  of  the  priyate 
retonroes  by  which  most  of  our  established  clergy  eke  out  the 
soanty  pittance  which  they  receive  from  their  livings. 

But  another  and  more  fatal  objection  to  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  church-rate  is,  that  it  involves  the  establishment  of 
a  univefial  system  of  pew  rents,  and  consequently  sacrifices  the 
vested  rights  of  the  poor.  Those  who  could  not  pay  for  seats 
would  be  shut  out  from  the  church,  as  they  now  are,  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  system,  from  the  meetmg  bouse.*  For 
it  is  admitted  by  the  testimony  of  Nonconformist  witnesses 
examined  before  the  Church-»rate  Committee,  that  the  con- 
gr^ation  of  a  Dissenting  chapel  consists  of  the  trading  classes, 
to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  labouring  poor.  This 
ai^gument  against  the  voluntary  system  has  been  strongly  urged 
by  its  opponents.  Thus  Mr.  Groulbum,  in  the  recent  debate, 
said,  ^  Churoh*rates  are  levied  to  secure  to  the  poor  a  free 
^  admission  to  the  house  of  God ;  and  we  are  called  on,  by  the 
^  abolition  of  these  rates,  to  prevent  them  from  having  this  free 
^  access  to  divine  worship.'  So  Dr.  Lushington,  in  answer  to 
a  question, '  Whether  payment  for  the  repair  of  churches  out 

*  of  pew  rent  would  be  desirable  or  possible?'  replies,  *  I  never 
'  would  assent  to  any  system  that  should  leave  thf  poor  of 
'  England  without  a  place  to  go  to  church.' t  And  Lord  John 
fiossell,  in  the  speech  before  cited,  says,  *  I  think  such  a  mode 

*  very  objectionable.  It  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
'  the  agricultural  population  geneially,  who  have  been  accustomed 
^  to  visit  the  church  as  a  free  and  open  church.  The  poor  would 

*  To  illustrate  the  practical  working  of  the  voluntary  system  in 
country  districts,  we  will  take  the  case  of  a  small  country  parish  in 
Essex,  which  is  divided  into  four  large  farms,  averaging  200  acres 
each.  The  church-rate  averages  20/.  per  annum,  or  6dL  an  acre. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  whole  expense  of  providing  accom- 
modation for  religious  worship  is  shared  between  the  rector  (who  is 
bound  to  repair  the  chancel)  and  the  four  farmers.  Each  of  the 
latter  pays  5l  per  annum,  and  of  course  gives  5/.  less  of  rent  for  his 
farm ;  so  that  virtually  the  rate  is  paid  by  the  landlords.  The  poor 
of  the  parish  are  admitted  free  of  cost,  and  have  their  seats  provided 
for  them  by  the  rich.  But  we  fear  that  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  these  farmers  should  continue  to  pay  their  5L  a  piece  as  a  spon- 
taneous gif^  for  the  benefit  of  their  neighbours ;  nor  even  that  their 
non-resident  landlords  should  consent  to  supply  the  whole  parish 
with  free  sittings,  when  the  law  exempted  them  from  contribution. 
Hence,  all  those  among  the  poor,  who  could  possibly  afford  it,  would 
either  be  compelled  to  pay  pew-rent  for  the  seats  which  they  now 
freely  occupy,  or  would  be  excluded  altogether  from  public  worship. 

f  House  of  Commons  Report,  p.  831. 
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'  especially  have  a  right  to  compkdn  were  pew  rents  established.' 
Indeed,  it  is  more  and  more  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
system  of  pews,  which  durmg  the  last  century  crept  into  the 
church  from  the  meeting  house,  is  in  a  national  church  an 
odious  abuse,  though  in  voluntary  places  of  worship  it  is  a 
necessary  expedient.  And  it  would  clearly  be  very  imdesiraUe 
to  extend  and  perpetuate  an  evil  which  has  done  so  much  to 
alienate  the  rich  from  the  poor,  at  the  very  time  when  it  is 
rapidly  disappearing  before  the  influence  of  better  knowledge 
and  more  Christian  feeling.  At  present,  by  recent  legislation, 
a  certain  number  of  free  sittings  must  be  reserved,  even  in 
those  town  churches  where  pew  rents  are  allowed ;  and  a  limit 
is  fixed  to  the  price  of  seats.  These  wholesome  restrictions 
would  be  swept  away  by  the  radical  change  which  we  ure 
considering.* 

We  think,  then,  that  the  unconditional  abolition  of  church- 
rates  would  most  unwisely  sacrifice  the  country  to  the  towns, 
and  the  poor  to  the  rich.  And  £Eurther,  it  would  fling  away  a 
substance  to  gain  a  shadow.  For  the  sake  of  a  'momentary 
popularity  with  the  Dissenting  bodies,  we  should  enrich  the 
landholders  by  remitting  a  local  tax  which  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  is  paid  without  reluctance.  In  the  words  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  ^  There  are  something  like  11,000 
^  parishes ;  and  it  is  not  an  illiberal  estimate  to  say  that  out  of 

• 

*  Mr.  Burgess,  the  Rector  of  Upper  Chelsea,  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Church-rates,  contrasts  the  different  positions 
of  a  voluntary  chapel  and  a  national  church,  as  follows : — ^Let  me 

*  take  the  instance  of  a  parish  church,  or  a  church  like  my  own, 

*  which  is  maintained  entirely  by  pew  rents,  and  the  case  of  a  Dissent- 
^  ing  chapel.  If  the  law  permitted  me,  at  this  moment,  to  put  5s,  a 
'  sitting  upon  my  sittings,  I  should  want  no  church-rate  of  anybody, 

*  nor  any  collection ;  that  would  pay  everything  needful  for  the  sos- 

*  tentation  of  the  fabric  and  the  incidental  expenses.    But  the  law 

*  prohibits  that  and  says,  ^'  You  shall  not  exceed  such  a  sum  in  let- 
'  ting  your  sittings."  If  I  go  to  my  neighbour,  a  Dissenting  minister, 
^  I  find  that  he  can  charge  what  he  pleases  for  his  sittings,  and  can 
'  fill  his  chapel  at  almost  any  price ;  he  has,  therefore,  his  resources 

*  entirely  at  his  own  disposal,  and  he  wants  no  rates  ;  the  law  does 

*  not  shackle  him  at  all.    Another  instance :  I  am  bound  to  open  my 

*  church  to  everybody,  and  I  must  have  600  free  sittings  for  the 

*  public  to  enter  in  and  take  without  any  charge  at  all ;  the  Dissent- 
^  ing  chapel  need  have  no  free  sittings,  and  generally  has  very  few, 
^  60  that  it  is  not  a  public  building.    If,  therefore,  the  law  insists 

*  upon  the  church  being  open  to  everybody,  and  cripples  me  in  my 
<  resources,  it  is  bound,  I  thiuk,  to  maintain  it  as  a  public  fabric' 
{House  of  Commons  Reporty  p.  493.) 
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'that  number  there  are  not  more  than  500  in  which  church-rates 
'  are  either  refused  or  contested.     If  that  be  true,  it  does  not  at 

*  first  sight  appear  to  be  an  adequate  reason  for  destroying  this 
'law  in  the  10^500  parishes  where  the  law  has  worked  well, 
'and  where  there  have  been  no  heart-burnings  at  all.'*  As 
a  proof  how  exaggerated  are  the  common  statements  of  the  ex- 
tent of  opposition  to  church-rates,  Dn  Phillimore  informed  the 
House,  during  the  same  debate,  that '  from  two  returns  which 
'he  had  recently  obtained,  he  found  that  in  the  Archdeaconry 
'  of  Middlesex  and  London  alone  no  less  than  59  church-rates 
'had  been  made,  in  many  cases  without  opposition,  since  the 
'date  of  the  Braintree  case  [t.  e.  since  last  winter].'  And 
similar  evidence  is  fumbhed  on  a  more  extensive  scale  by  the 
Return  to  an  Address  of  the  House  printed  in  May  1852; 
which  gives  the  number  of  church-rates  made  and  refused  in 
the  cities  and  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  from  1833  to 
1851.  From  this  we  findf  that,  during  these  eighteen  years,  there 
were  11,627  separate  church-rates  made  by  the  1,025  town- 
parishes.  This  clearly  shows  that  the  parishes  which  refuse 
church-rate  are  comparatively  few,  even  in  towns. 

We  must  repeat,  therefore,  what  we  said  nine  months  ago  in 
reference  to  this  subject;  that  nothing  but  the  strongest  po- 
litical necessity  can  justify  the  State  in  abandoning  a  revenue 
which  belongs  to  itself,  and  so  transferring  it  from  public  uses 
to  the  domain  of  private  selfishness*  Now  in  the  present  case 
we  have  about  250,000/.  a  year},  of  which  only  j^th,  or  at  most 
^th§,  is  contributed  by  Dissenters.  Hence  there  is  more  than 
200,0007.  raised,  without  opposition,  as  a  tax  on  Churchmen, 
who  attend  the  services  and  use  the  seats  for  which  they  pay. 
Moreover,  the  annual  sum  paid  by  each  contributor  is  so  small, 
that  its  remission  would  be  almost  unfelt ;  so  that  the  public 
would  be  injured,  without  profiting  the  individual    We  have 

•  Reported  in  *The  Times,'  June  22. 1854.  In  the  leuding  article 
of  the  same  pnper,  on  the  fame  debate,  occurs  tlie  following  passage : 
'  We  are  told  the  rate  is  paid  cheeHtUly  in  at  least  one  parish  in 

*  twenty'Jive,  That  is  about  Lord  J,  RusselTs  calculation.  Really 
this  is  one  of  the  strangest  mis-statements  we  ever  read.  Tlie  calcu- 
iatiun  referred  to  (which  was  Mr.  Gladstone's,  not  Lord  J.  Russell's) 
alleges  that  the  rate  is  paid  cheerfully  not  by  one,  but  by  twenty-four 
paritthes  in  twenty-five. 

f  See  the  first  note  on  this  Article. 

%  Tlie  last  return  of  church-rates  in  England  and  Wales  gives 
their  total  amount  (in  1843)  as  262,670iL 

§  This  is  the  calculation  of  Sir  B.  Peel  (Hansard,  March  13. 
^887),  with  which  Vx.  Gladstone  agrees^ 
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seen  that,  in  those  rural  districts  where  the'payment  is  highest,  the 
abolition  of  church-rate  would  virtually  increase  the  rent  of 
the  landlords  by  6(L  an  acre ;  a  paltry  fi^ft,  which  nine  land* 
lords  out  of  ten  would  scorn  to  pocket.  W  hy^  then,  should  the 
nation  force  this  unsought  boon  on  the  owners  of  property  f 

It  may  be  siud,  indeed,  that  the  principle  of  this  objection 
would  forbid  us  to  exempt  Dissenters  from  the  payment  of  these 
rates.  And,  no  doubt,  we  might  consistently  contend  wiUi 
Mr.  Drummond,  that  *  these  rates,  if  taken  from  the  Churoh, 
'ought  to  be  handed  to  the  State.'*  But  the  reasons  which  we 
have  already  given  for  abandoning  the  exaction  of  church-rate 
from  Nonconformists,  are  so  strong,  as  to  constitute  that  politi- 
cal necessity  which  (as  we  maintain)  ought  to  be  pleaded,  in 
order  to  justify  the  surrender  of  natiomd  revenue.  Yet  it 
would  theoretically  be  better,  instead  of  remitting  this  portion  of 
the  tax,  to  transfer  it  to  some  public  purpose  which  the  payers 
would  approve.  But  the  practical  diiSculties  in  the  way  of 
doing  this  are  so  great,  and  the  Dissenting  contribution  to 
church-rate  so  small,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt 
it.t 

Our  readers  will  have  anticipated,  from  what  we  have  tud, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  advocate  the  third  method  which  has 
been  suggested  for  redressing  the  evils  and  anomalies  we  have 
described;  namely,  that  which  proposes  to  take  church*rates 
from  Churchmen,  and  from  Churchmen  only.  There  have  been 
several  plans  for  effecting  this  alteration.  One  proposal,  which 
has  been  successfully  carried  out  in  a  parish  of  Leeds,  by  the 
voluntary  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  is  to  rate  those  only  who 
attend  the  services  of  the  Church ;  assessing  them,  at  at  present, 
according  to  their  property.  |  Another  scheme,  which  has 
attracted  more  notice,  would  exempt  Nonconformists,  if  duly 
registered  as  such,  from  ecclesiastical  dues.  This  plan  has  been 
brought  before  Parliament  under  two  different  modifications; 
last  year,  by  Dr.  Phillimore,  and  in  the  present  year  by 
Mr.  Facke.  §     But  neither  of  these  measures  was  stronglj 


"^■^ 


•  Speech  on  the  first  reading  of  Sir  W.  Clay's  biU. 
t  It  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  Ohureh^rate  Committee, 
that  *  each  denomination  should  have  the  right  of  spending  on  its  own 

*  fabric  and  services  a  rateable  suni,  so  that  it  should  not  be  of  peea* 

*  niary  advantage  in  respect  of  church-rate  to  bdong  to  one  denomi* 

*  nation  more  than  another.'  But  no  practical  machinery  fbr  carrying 
out  such  a  plan  has  been  proposed,  and  it  would  neceBsiurily  be  diffi- 
cult and  complicated. 

•     X  House  €^  Commons  Report,  pp.  519—^21* 

I  §  Dr.  PhiUimore's  proposal  (whioh  was  neari|r  identfcil  witli  ti^ 
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supported^  atd  they  were  both  withdrawn  by  theiif  proposerd. 
Indeed,  it  is  ecarcely  possible  in  the  present  day^  coDsidering  the 
immense  pressure  of  business  in  the  House  or  Commons,  for  a 
private  member  to  succeed  in  carrying  any  measure  on  so  difficult 
a  snbject  The  principle  of  these  bills,  however, — namely,  the 
exemption  of  registered  Nonconformists  fVom  church-rate, — If 
weakly  supportea,  was  still  more  weakly  opposed.  Few  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  advocate  the  continuance  of  the  law  in  its 
present  state.  And  the  representatives  of  the  Dissenting  interest 
OQold  not  decently  argue  against  an  exemption  for  which  they 
had  so  long  clamoured.  Accordingly,  they  at  first  said  little, 
because  they  had  nothing  to  say.  But  lately,  their  ablest 
rhetorician,  Mr.  Bright,  has  happily  bethought  himself  of  a 
nickname  which  wiU  save  the  trouble  of  argument.  He 
deeeribes  Dr.  Phillimore's  measure  ba  *  the  plan  suggested  far 
'  ticketing  and  labelling  Dissenters  like  parcels  to  be  sent  by  railway.* 
And  he  vehemently  exclaims  that  'the  Dissenters  have  been 
'  subjected  to  a  good  many  insults  during  the  last  century  or  two, 
'  but  he  does  not  think  they  will  submit  to  be  ticketed  in  their 
<own  country.'  Would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  cavil  more 
palpably  disingenuous  ?  Surely  the  force  of  faction  can  go  no 
farther  than  this  attempt  to  raise  an  agitation  fl^inst  a  useful 
reform,  by  nicknaming  registration  ticketing.^  Why  we  are  all 
of  ns  registered,  in  fifty  different  ways,  from  the  day  of  our 
birth  to  uie  day  of  our  burial.  Mr.  Bright  himself,  we  suppose, 
was  roistered  when  he  married,  and  registers  his  babies  when 
they  are  severally  bom,  baptized,  or  named.  And  even  in 
death,  he  will  not  escape  the  grasp  of  the  Begistrar  General, 
who  will  ticket  him  with  the  very  name  of  the  disease  which 
shall  have  robbed  the  country  of  so  illustrious  a  citizen.  Thus 
the  resemblance  which  he  so  greatly  dreads,  between  himself  and 

*  a  parcel  labelled  to  be  sent  by  railway,'  must  inevitably  occur 
when  he  is  despatched  upon  his  lost  journey.  We  confess  that 
we  cannot  perceive  the  likeness  between  parcels  and  Dissenters, 
nor  the  insult  conveyed  in  such  a  similarity  supposing  it  to 

made  by  Lord  Stanley  in  tlie  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this  article) 
was  to  exempt  registered  Dissenters  entirely  from  the  rate.  Mr. 
Facke's  bill  proposes  to  continue  their  liability  to  repair  the  church, 
but  to  exempt  them  from  the  rest  of  the  church-rate.  This  plan  is 
decidedly  interior  to  the  other;  so  small  a  change  would  satisfy 
nobody,  and  hardly  be  worth  making. 

*  'It  has  been  my  fortune,*  sajs  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  same  debate, 

*  to  live  some  years  in  Scotland,  where  I  am  myself  a  Dissenter  (  but* 

*  1  do  not  obgect  to  record  myself  a  Disstater  any  nomber  of  times, 
'the  law  desires  it,' 
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self.  We  Would  recommend  that  every  disaentidlii  ahdidd  baTe 
the  right  of  claiming  the  repayment  of  bis  church-rate^  in  the 
same  way  that  thoee  possessing  less  than  lOOZ.  a-year  oaa  now 
obtain  restitution  of  their  income-tax.  For  this  purpose,  piinted 
forms  should  be  supplied  on  application ;  .and  in  these  forma  we 
would  not  even  require  from  the  claimant  a  statement  of  mm- 
conformity;  but  simply  a  declaration  that  he  consciendously  oi* 
jected  to  the  payment  of  church-rate  ;  which  should  be  signed  by 
the  applicant,  and  witnessed  by  two  ratepayers.  *  The  sums  so 
repaid  would,  of  course,  be  added  to  the  church-rate  of  the  en* 
suing  year.  A  list  of  those  who  had  claimed  this  exemption 
should  be  annually  printed,  and  they  ebould  be  thereby  de* 
prived  of  their  claim  to  seats  in  church,  and  of  their  right  tq 
vote  at  the  election  of  churchwardens.  By  this  plan,  the  (mly 
persons  charged  with  the  expense  of  repairing  the  church  would 
be  those  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  its  services.  We 
may  add  that  the  amount  required  would  be  much  diminishedi 
not  only  by  reducing  the  rate  to  a  mere  fal»io-fund,  but  also  by 
the  greater  economy  introduced  by  placing  all  the  churohes  in 
the  county  under  a  central  management.  And  annual  inspeo- 
tion  would,  by  insuring  timely  attention  to  small  repairs^  aave 
the  expense  which  is  now  often  ultimately  incurred  by  unwise 
procrastination. 

This  reform,  in  order  to  make  it  complete  and  satiafisu^toryi 
must  be  accompanied  by  others.  In  the  first  place,  the  obsolete 
powers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  their  vexatious  methods 
of  procedure,  should  be  done  away.  They  should  be  no  more 
permitted  to  treat  a  Nonconformist  as  a  rebellious  Churchmaii, 
nor  to  concern  themselves  in  any  way  whatever  for  *  the  health 
'  of  his  souL'  Secondly ;  the  parochial  synods  of  the  Church 
should  no  longer  be  rendered  useless  by  the  intrusion  of  Dissenters. 
This  latter  change  is  closely  connected  with  the  former ;  and 
gross  injustice  constantly  results  from  the  present  law.  For 
example :  when  the  Church  party  in  a  parish,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  give  up  the  attempt  to  enforce  a  rate,  and  maintain  th«f 

*  The  form  of  these  claims  might  be  something  of  this  kind :  — 
I,  A.  B.,  ratepayer  of  the  parish  of  C,  conscientiously  ohjeet 
to  the  payment  of  church-rate  ;  and  I  hereby  demand  the  repaW 
ment  of  the  sum  of  ,  levied  on  me  for  church-rate,  in  the 

year  18 

Witness  my  hand,  this  day  of  ,  18      • 

A  B.  of  C. 
Signed  in  the  presence  of  us, 
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ohnrcli  by  their  own  yoluntaiy  offerings,  the  management  of  the 
funds  which  they  have  raised  is  sometimes  transferred  to  their 
(^»ponents.  '  They  are  liable '  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone) 
'lo  have  the  application  of  their  money  taken  out  of  their  hands 
*  by  the  men  who  had  the  w^k  before  voted  against  the  rate.' 
Another  example,  still  more  flagrant,  is  of  no  unusual  occurrence 
m  the  present  day :  a  church  is  built  in  some  large  town  by 
sealotis  members  of  the  Establishment.  By  their  private  liber- 
ality the  fabric  rises  in  all  the  loveliness  of  mediseval  architecture ; 
br^ddng  the  dull  and  vulgar  line  of  our  commercial  streets  with 
belfry  Md  buttress,  gabled  porch  and  mullioned  window.  Within 
its  walls,  the  like  harmonious  richness  is  given  to  the  service,  by 
the  diante  and  anthems  of  cathedral  music.  If  now  the  founders 
tam  their  edifice  into  a  commercial  speculation ;  if  they  divide 
the  area  into  pews,  and  share  the  pew-rents  among  themselves ; 
they  will  at  once  have  the  pleasure  of  a  service  according  to  their 
mind  and  the  profit  of  a  lucrative  partnership.  No  law  forbids 
them  to  make  this  gun  of  godliness ;  and  such  a  practice  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  builders  of  proprietary  chapels,  whether  Church- 
men or  Dissenters.  But  if,  scorning  this  sordid  aim,  they  are 
anxious  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  population  which  surrounds 
their  new-built  church ;  if,  accordingly,  they  attach  to  it  a  paro- 
chial district,  and  make  the  clergyman  not  their  own  hired  servant, 
but  a  parish  minister ;  then  they  at  once  resign  the  control  of  their 
work  to  a  miscellaneous  multitude.  It  is  true  that  no  rates  can 
be  levied  for  the  church  thus  gratuitously  bestowed  on  the 
pibishioners ;  so  that  no  inhabitant  has  any  more  reasonable 
<daim  to  interfere  in  its  management  than  in  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Jewish  synagogue  or  Unitarian  chapel.  Yet  the  exist- 
ing law  gives  every  householder  in  the  district  a  voice  in  its 
vestry  and  a  vote  in  the  election  of  its  churchwarden.  Hence, 
if  there  be  a  popular  agitation  against  the  style  of  worship 
adopted  by  its  founders,  a  small  minority  of  churchmen  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  aid  of  the  nonconformist  or  infidel  inhabitants, 
and  so  crtishing  the  resistance  of  the  congregation,  may  remove 
the  crosses  from  the  building  and  the  chanting  from  the  services ; 
and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  police,  they  would  no  doubt  proceed 
to  complete  the  description  of  the  Psalmist,  and  '  break  down 
'  the  carved  work  thereof  with  axes  and  hammers.' 
'  Such  are  the  anomalies  which  result  from  that  obstinate 
adherence  to  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which 
IB  a  necessary  characteristic  of  lawyers,  till  they  are  relieved 
from  a  fSEilse  position  by  fresh  legislation.  The  discussion  of 
our  present  subject,  indeed,  forces  upon  us  at  every  point  the 
convictioii  that  old  things  are  past  away.     In  our  vexation,  we 
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might  almost  be  tempted  to  say  of  the  Establishment,  as  Moore 
sings  of  the  Irish  harp,  that  the  only  sign  of  its  existence  is  the 
noise  from  time  to  time  created  by  the  snapping  of  some 
mouldering  chord.  Yet  such  words  and  thoughts  would  be 
both  hasty  and  unjust.  The  harp  need  but  be  new  strung,  to 
make  harmonious  music  as  of  old.  The  principle  of  the  eccle- 
siastical machinery  is  sound,  and  there  is  power  enough  to 
work  it.  All  that  we  need  is  to  rub  oiF  the  rust  which  impedes 
its  movements,  and  to  mould  its  minor  details  in  conformity 
with  its  position. 

The  remedy  for  the  disorders  which  we  have  described,  as 
for  most  other  evils  *  which  laws  can  cause  or  cure,'  is  to 
bring  the  law  into  harmony  with  facts.  The  first  and  chief 
discrepance  between  them  is  (as  we  have  seen),  the  legal  per- 
petuation of  that  obsolete  theory  which  makes  every  Englishman 
a  Churchman.  We  have  aln^dy  pointed  out  some  of  the 
mischiefs  springing  from  this  root  of  bitterness.  We  may  add 
that  it  has  had  a  twofold  operation,  damaging  both  the  secular 
and  the  religious  organisation  of  parishes.  The  legal  assembly 
of  the  inhabitants  for  the  regulation  of  their  local  affairs,  is  also 
regarded  as  the  lay  synod  of  the  Church.  Hence  its  religious 
and  its  financial  functions  are  blended  in  inextricable  confusion, 
to  the  mutual  injury  of  both.  For  example,  the  Vestry  is  the 
parochial  rating  board,  which  superintendb  the  secular  as  well 
as  the  ecclesiastical  expenditure;  the  moneys  to  be  disbursed 
for  paving,  lighting,  and  road-mending,  being  under  its  contrd. 
But  since,  when  viewed  in  their  spiritual  capacity,  all  men 
ought  to  have  an  equal  voice,  the  Common  Law  allowed  all 
members  of  the  Vestry  an  equal  vote.*  Yet  what  can  be  more 
absurd,  than  that  the  contributor  of  five  shillings,  and  of  fif^ 
pounds,  to  a  common  fund,  should  each  have  the  same  power 
over  the  chest  which  holds  their  joint  stock  ?  How  would  the 
proprietary  of  a  railway  relish  a  similar  rule  ?  It  is  plain  that  if 
the  Vestry  had  been  contemplated  by  law,  as  being  what  for 
most  intents  and  purposes  it  is,  a  financial  board,  it  would 
have  been  enabled  to  regulate  its  expenditure  by  unrestricted 
plurality  of  voting,  like  a  body  of  shareholders.  In  this  par- 
ticular, therefore,  the  religious  aspect  of  the  body  has  interfered 
with  its  secular  efficiency. 

But  far  more  frequent  and  more  mischievous  is  the  converse 
operation  of  the  same  cause,  by  which  the  secular  character 

*  This  was  modified,  as  we  have  before  said,  by  68  Geo.  3.  c  8&  ; 
so  that  a  plurality  of  voting  (restricted,  however,  to  six  votes),  is 
allowed  iu  parishes  where  Hobbouse's  Act  does  not  prevaiL 
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of  the  yestry  annihilates  its  religious  usefulness.  We  have 
already  given  abundant  instances  of  the  absurdity  and  profane- 
ness  resulting  from  this  incongruity.  We  have  even  seen  that 
the  religious  representative  of  a  Christian  parish  may  be  a  Jew, 
and  may  perform  his  duties  to  the  perfect  satisfiu^tion  of  the 
paridiioners  whose  Christianity  is  embodied  in  his  person.  Surely 
this  is  the  reducHo  ad  absurdum  of  our  present  ecclesiastical 
ccMistitution.  Indeed  it  is  universally  felt  that  no  religious 
fhnctions  can  be  properly  intrusted  to  parish  vestries  as  now 
constituted.  And  this  conviction  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  for  altering  the  law  of  church-rate.  Yet  what  is  the 
result  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  national  religion  ?  It 
renders  the  Church  of  En^and  absolutely  destitute  of  all  lay 
organisation  whatever,  flay,  one  might  almost  say,  she  has  no 
members  at  all,  except  her  clergy ;  since  the  only  act  of  mem- 
bership permitted  to  her  laity  is  a  weekly  attendance  on  divine 
service.  How  great  are  the  possibilities  of  good  thus  thrown 
away.  We  learn  from  the  recent  *  Keligious  Census'  (which 
oertainly  cannot  be  accused  of  partiality  in  favour  of  the  Church) 
that  half  the  religion  of  the  nation  is  to  be  found  within  her 
pale.  And  the  same  authority  points  out  the  vigorous  efforts 
wherewith,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  she  has  striven  to  atone 
fcr  former  negligence,  by  sapp^i^  the  rapidly  inci^asing  masses 
with  pastoral  ministration  and  means  of  worship.  The  same  tale 
is  UAA  by  the  Beports  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, where  we  find  the  schools  created  by  members  of  the 
Church  so  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  all  other  denomin- 
ations put  together.*  And  if  so  much  has  been  done  by  the 
random  movements  of  volunteers,  what  might  not  be  achieved 
if  all  these  separate  atoms  were  blended  into  one  body,  and 

*  In  the  volume  of  the  Minutes  of  Council  for  this  year  (1853-4) 
we  have  looked  at  the  proportions  in  the  'calendar*  given  of  ^cer* 
'  tificated'  schoolmasters,  t.  e,  those  who  have  obtained  the  certi- 
ilcates  bestowed  by  Government  on  the  teachers  who  have  passed 
the  best  examinations.  The  total  number  of  these  (for  England  and 
ScotUind)  is  1,205,  of  whom  336  are  Scotch,  and  869  English.  Of 
these  latter,  only  107  belong  to  Nonconformist  schools,  and  762  to 
Church  schools.  The  grants  in  aid  of  local  contributions  show  similar 
results.  Thus,  from  1839  to  1854,  the  sum  of  880,000iL  was  paid  to 
meet  Church  contributions,  and  only  187,000/.  to  meet  Nonconformist 
oootributions.  Moreover,  we  find  in  the  Official  Report  on  Education, 
receothr  published  by  authority  of  the  Registrar  General,  that 
(acoording  to  the  Census  of  1851),  'the  schools  of  the  Church  of 
^Kngland  form  81  per  cent,  and  her  scholars  76  per  cent^  of  the 
'whole*'*    (Edueadonal  Cemui^  f.  AB.) 
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knit  tc^ther  by  the  legalised  manifestation  of  a  common  will? 
And  what  more  easy^  when  there  is  so  much  eneigy  availiU)le9 
than  to  organise  and  direct  it?  We  are  glad  to  see,  by  the 
recent  discussions  in  Convocation,  and  by  the  Report  of  one  of 
its  Committees,  that  this  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  representatives  of  the  clergy ;  and  we  are  still  more  happy 
to  find  that  the  right  of  the  laity  to  representation  was  only 
contested  by  a  single  speaker  in  that  assembly.  It  is  evident, 
therefore^  that  no  serious  clerical  opposition  need  be  feared  to 
such  a  change,  if  it  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  will  be  forced  upon  the 
Legislature,  whenever  it  alters  the  present  law  of  churoh-rate. 
Any  measure  of  reform  must  necessarily  contain  a  clause  strip* 
ping  parochial  vestries  of  their  present  religious  character.  The 
vestry  should  be  left  in  possession  of  all  its  secular  functions, 
and  emancipated  from  the  official  control  of  the  inoumbent. 
But  the  election  of  churchwardens  and  superintendence  over 
their  proceedings  should  be  transferred  to  another  body  (which 
might  be  called  the  church  vestry),  consisting  of  all  adult  mem* 
bers  of  the  congregation.  This  lay  synod  of  the  parish  would 
naturally  provide  for  those  necessaries  of  divine  service  which 
would  be  (according  to  the  plan  we  have  suggested)  excluded 
from  the  church-rate ;  and  it  would  probably  add  what  we  have 
called  the  luxuries  of  public  worship  on  a  scale  more  liberal 
than  is  now  usual.  Nor  need  the  powers  of  such  an  assembly 
be  limited  to  these  lower  functions.  It  might  also  elect  other 
officers  (whom,  if  desirous  to  retain  old  names,  we  might  call 
Sidesmen  *),  with  duties  resembling  those  of  the  lay  elders,  who 
form  so  admirable  nn  ingredient  in  the  Scottish  Kirk,  or  of  the 
*  Vestrymen '  in  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  f 
These  functionaries  should  share  with  the  clergyman  the  offices 
of  visiting  the  sick,  superintending  the  schools,  training  the 
choristers,  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  poor,  and  managing 
the  parochial  societies  formed  for  pious  or  charitable  objects. 
Their  number  would  of  course  be  pr(  jx)!  t  j"?ned  to  the  population 
of  the  parish,  one,  for  instance,  to  every  fifty  churchmen. 

All  this  might  be  effected  with  very  little  innovation,  and 
would  follow  spontaneously  from  the  creation  of  a  genuine 
ohiu'ch  vestry,  invested  with  religious  functions.     But  a  paro- 

*  SidesmBHy  i.e.  synodsmen,  is  an  old  term  for  churchwardens,  still 
used  in  some  parishes. 

t  See  Mr.  Caswall's  ^America  and  the  American  Chureh*  (9&d 
edit.  I81SIX  a  bqok  which  gives  a  very  interesting  pictare  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  system  which  it  describes.  He  tells  us<  thai 
even  small  parishes  elect  ten  or  twelve  of  these  '  vestrymen.' 
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dual  STnocI,  when  once  thus  changed  from  a  sham  to  a  reality^ 
would  no  doubt  develope  other  faculties  and  lead  to  fiirther 
orgaQisation.  It  would  not  be  content  to  remain  isolated^  but 
would  seek  for  practical  means  of  union  with  its  sister  assemblies 
in  neighbouring  parishes.  On  such  a  groundwork  it  would  be 
easy  afterwards  to  base  an  ecclesiastical  system,  of  which  the 
pansh  should  form  the  rudimental  type*  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  a  diocesan  convention,  elected  by  the  parochial  synods 
of  the  diocese ;  and  intrusted  with  the  duties  now  discharged  by 
fiimilar  assemblies  in  the  Episcopalian  church  of  North  America^ 
Into  the  hands  of  such  a  body  we  might  suppose  the  patronage 
eventually  transferred  of  those  livings  whi<m  are  now  in  the 
nomination  of  public  corporations  or  official  persons*  Mean- 
while the  parochial  synods  might  perhaps  exercise  some  kind  of 
veto  on  the  appointment  of  their  minister,  limited  by  proper 
restrictions.  A  national  convention  or  council  of  the  whole 
diurch  might  be  chosen  by  the  several  diocesan  conventions, 
doe  care  being  taken  that  not  less  than  half  its  members  should 
be  laymen*  This  body  might  do  invaluable  service,  by  intro- 
ducing timely  changes  into  the  administrative  and  executive 
OMchinery  of  the  church,  by  appointing  standing  committees 
for  oarrying  out  religious  and  charitable  undertakings,  such 
as  education  of  the  poor,  and  missions  to  the  heathen;  and 
bv  preparing  ecclesiastical  measures  for  the  sanction  of 
Parliament*  ' 

But  we  dare  not  linger  over  these  pleasing  prospects,  lest  we 
should  be  accused  of  mingling  visionary  theories  with  practical 
reforms.  And  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  dwell  upon  them  long 
without  pun ;  for  they  force  on  us  the  difference  between  what 
is  and  what  might  have  been.  The  fear  cannot  but  intrude, 
that  we  may  perchance  have  exhausted  the  patience  of  heaven, 
and  believed  too  long  in  the  sluggard's  gospel  ^  nunquam  sera.^ 
For  though  the  skeleton  of  all  this  goodly  fabric  exists,  it  is  so 
dry  and  lifeless  that  some  are  ready  to  exclaim  incredulously, 
like  the  prophet  in  the  valley  of  Chebar,  '  Can  these  bones 
^live?'  let  we  trust  that  an  answer  will  be  given  in  the  same 
words  by  the  same  power,  '  I  will  cause  breath  to  enter  into 
'them**  We  hope,  even  if  it  be  against  hope,  that  the  Churdi 
ef  the  future  may  embody  that  spirit-stirring  vision  — '  AtuI 
^when  Ibehdd^  lo,  the  sinews  and  theJUsh  came  upon  the  bonesi 
*and  the  ikin  covered  them  above;  and  the  breath  came  into  them  ; 
'  omd  tiujf  lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
*armyJ* 


it**^**' 


*  Eiekiel,  zxzvii*  8. 
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Abt.  II.  —  MSmoires  et  Correspondance  Politique  et  Militcare  du 
Roi  Joseph.  Publi^^  annot^,  et  mis  en  ordre  par  A.  Da 
Casse,  Aide-de-Camp  de  S.  A.  J.  le  Prince  Jerome  Napol&n. 
8vo.     Paris:  1853. 

f\T  all  books^  the  most  generally  and  constantly  popular  are 
the  memoirs^  diaries,  and  letters  of  eminent  and  remarkable 
people;  and  the  descriptions  and  details  of  the  courts^  the 
cabinets,  and  the  camps  of  famous  monarchs,  statesmen,  and 
generals  have  an  unfailing  and  universal  attraction.  Generation 
after  generation  continues  to  read  with  undiminished  zest  the 
vast  collection  of  French  memoirs  which  embrace  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIV,  and  his  predecessor,  to  wander  in  imagination 
through  the  galleries  of  Versailles,  and  the  saloons  of  the  Hotel 
de  Bambouillet,  and  in  the  'mind*s  eye'  to  people  those  cele- 
brated localities  with  the  illustrious  and  interesting  characters 
of  both  sexes  who  once  adorned  them,  and  with  whom  the  De 
Retz',  Mottevilles,  and  St.  Simons  have  made  us  so  famiCar. 
The  histories  and  the  memoirs  from  the  beginning  of  the  Frendi 
Bevolution  down  to  the  end  of  the  war  form  another  such  group, 
which  though  less  romantic  and  classical,  are  even  more  imme- 
diately interesting  to  ourselves  than  the  first.  To  the  more 
modern  series,  the  *  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  King 
'  Joseph'  form  a  very  valuable  addition ;  th6ugh  the  interest  of 
the  *  Correspondence'  is  principally  derived  from  the  letters 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  of  which  a  large  proportion  of  it 
consists.  Joseph  himself,  though  he  had  to  play  {nolens  volens) 
considerable  parts  in  the  great  drama  of  the  ^  Consulate  and 
*  the  Empire,'  was  a  star  of  inferior  magnitude,  and  only  shines 
by  the  borrowed  light  of  his  connexion  with  the  great  luminary 
of  his  family.  Not  but  what  he  seems  to  have  been  rather 
underrated  by  his  contemporaries,  for,  though  far  from  having 
abilities  of  a  high  order,  he  was  certainly  not  deficient  ixi  intel- 
ligence, prudence,  and  judgment.  He  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  a  worthy,  well-disposed  man,  moderate  in  his  desires, 
and  of  a  benevolent,  humane  disposition ;  and  such  an  estimate 
of  his  character  is  confirmed  by  the  correspondence  before  us. 
It  has  been  said  that  no  two  men  are  more  dissimilar  than  the 
same  man  at  different  periods  of  his  life ;  and  however  true  or 
fiilse  this  may  be  as  a  general  axiom,  it  is  eminently  true  as 
r^ards  Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  for  when  we  examine  attentively 
his  conduct  and  his  career  from  first  to  last,  we  shall  find  that 
thouffh  there  are  some  traits  of  character  which  may  be  coo- 
BtanUy  traced,  and  will  be  found  reproduced  in  different  forms 
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thraagbont  all  the  circuinstaDces  of  his  eveDtftil  life,  that  character 
nnderwent  as  great  a  chaDgo  as  his  fortunes;  his  head  was 
turned,  and  his  heart  was  hardened,  by  prosperit  j  and  success ; 
the  acquisition  of  unlimited  power,  and  the  perverting  influence 
of  abject  flattery  and  submission,  proved  the  ruin  of  his  moral 
sentiments,  seared  his  conscience,  and  destroyed  the  natural 
sympathies  and  afiections  of  which  before  his  elevation  he  had 
given  many  manifestations.  Less  has  been  ascertained  and 
recorded  of  the  early  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  than  of  any 
Bum  who  ever  rose  by  his  own  energy  and  ability  from  a  low 
condition  to  the  summit  of  human  grandeur ;  and  it  is  curious 
and  interesting  to  contemplate  him  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  his 
obscurity  and  poverty,  when  the  height  of  his  ambition  was  to 
obtain  some  petty  distinction  in  his  native  island  of  Corsica, 
and  his  most  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  numerous  family  of  which  he  constituted  himself  the 
guardian  and  the  protector.  Joseph  and  Napoleon,  the  two 
eldest  of  the  Bonapartes,  were  knit  together  in  their  youth  by 
the  closest  bonds  of  friendship  and  affection ;  and  from  the  first 
moment  of  their  being  s^arated  they  maintained  a  regular  and 
incessant  correspondence  (of  which,  unfortunately,  most  of  the 
earliest  letters  were  lost*),  commencing  at  a  period  when  the  for- 
tunes of  the  family  were  still  at  a  low  ebb ;  and  we  think  that 
more  is  to  be  learnt  from  these  letters,  of  the  real  disposition  of 
the  Emperor,  and  they  furnish  better  materials  for  forming  an 
impartial  judgment  of  him,  than  all  the  voluminous  contributions 
of  his  admirers  or  his  detractors,  —  of  his  friends  or  his  foes. 
We  see  him  here  in  the  freshness  of  his  precocious  and  aspiring 
youth,  with  his  heart  yet  warm  and  unspoilt,  and  (as  we  may 
miagine)  nursing  in.  the  deep  recesses  of  his  mind  vague  and 
visionary  hopes,  to  be  transcended  by  such  a  destiny  as  in  his 
wildest  dreams  he  never  could  have  caught  a  elimpse  of.  We 
then  see  the  gradual  development  of  the  ambitious  and  despotic 
elements  of  his  character,  the  effects  of  increasing  power  upon 
it,  and  the  subordination  of  whatever  there  ever  was  of  tender* 
ness  and  amiability  in  his  nature,  to  the  passion  for  boundless 
domination,  and  the  exigencies  of  an  uncontrolled  and  uncon- 
trollable will 

The  Bonapartes  were  an  ancient  Ghibelline  family,  a  branch 
of  which  lived  in  the  middle  ages  at  St.  Miniato,  near  Florence. 
Several  of  its  members  filled  at  different  times  municipal  ofiSces 

*  Napoleon's  letters  were  lost  in  the  shipwreck  of  a  vessel  carrying 
Joeeph*s  effects  after  his  Embassy  at  Rome,  and  Joseph's  were  taken 
in  LaYeud^ 
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in  yariotts  Italian  towns.*  On  some  ocoasion  doting  tho  dvfl 
broils  which  perpetually  distracted  the  Florentine  republic,  thd 
Guelphs,  who  were  generally  the  dominant  faction,  expelled  thd 
Bonapartes,  who  thereupon  took  refuge  in  Corsica.  In  that 
island  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  them,  till  we  hear  of 
Charles  Bonaparte,  who  was  bom  at  Ajaccio  in  1746.  After 
pursuing  his  studies  at  the  universitj  of  Pisa,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and  became  the  most  popular  ad- 
Tocate  in  Ajaccio.  He  was  a  strenuous  adherent  of  the 
Paolis  in  their  struggle  for  Corsican  independence,  and  the 
agent  of  Pasquale  Paoli  in  many  public  tran8actions.t  Charies 
Bonaparte  married  a  beautiful  girl  named  Letitia  Ramolini, 
who  bore  him  a  family  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  Joseph 
was  the  eldest  and  Napoleon  the  second  son.  To  certain  por- 
tentous incidents  said  to  have  attended  the  birth  or  distin- 
guished the  youth  of  the  future  emperor,  we  may  safely 
ascribe  a  mythical  character.  Napoleon,  according  to  the 
Imperial  calendar,  and  to  common  belief,  was  bom  in  1769,  but 
the  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  his  real  birthday  was  the  fifth 
of  February,  1768,  and  that  he  probably  caused  the  date  to  be 
falsified,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  appear  that  he  was  a  Frend^ 
man  by  birth,  Corsica -having  been  incorporated  with  Ffanoe 
in  June,  1769. 

Charles  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  oonnderable 
ability,  with  a  clear  understanding,  and  a  fervid  orator.  He 
died  of  a  cancer  in  his  stomach  (the  disease  which  proved  fatal 
to  Napoleon)  in  1785,  leaving  eight  children  living.  Of  Napo- 
leon's earliest  years  little  is  known ;  but  it  is  said  that  as  a  boy 
he  exhibited  an  indomitable  propensity  to  arms.^  He  was 
educated  first  at  Angers  and  afterwards  at  Brienne,  but  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  his  family  every  year  at  Ajaccio.  His 
heroic  and  despotic  nature  manifested  itself  in  the  influence 
which,  though  so  young,  and  not  the  firstborn  of  his  house,  he 
managed  to  exercise  over  all  its  members.  He  acted  as  tutor 
and  instructor  to  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  obedience  to  his 
will  became  the  rule  of  the  houtehold.§  In  1782,  being  then 
fourteen  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  the  Ecole  Militaire  at  Paris ; 
and  in  1785  he  entered  the  Artillery.     Having  soon  reached 

*  Napoleon  told  Greneral  Bertrand  (at  St.  Helena)  that  his  family 
was  of  Roman  origin  ;  that  there  were  Bonapartes  at  Rome  in  A.0. 
1000,  and  tliat  a  Bonaparte  had  written  an  account  of  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  in  1500. 

f  Letters  on  Corsica,  published  in  the  '  Allgemeiae  Zeitnng/  * 
'  \  Letters  on  Corsica.  §  Ibid. 
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the  grade  of  first  lieutenant,  he  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  tb 
Yalence;  during  his  abode  at  which  place  he  composed  a  hjstorj 
of  Corsicat — a  fragment  never  completed  or  published.*  He  em* 
braced  the  cause  of  the  French  Bevolution,  when  the  Bonapartes 
separated  themselTes  from  the  Paolis  and  the  Corsican  patriotSf 
Slid  joined  the  French  party  in  the  island.  After  its  incor* 
poration  with  France  had  been  decreed*  it  became  a  scene  of 
disturbance  and  civil  strife ;  and  on  one  occasion  Napoleon  very 
neariy  lost  his  life  in  a  street  fray.f  In  1791  two  battalions 
were  raised  in  Corsica,  and  Napoleon  aspired  to  the  command  of 
one  of  them  as  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition.  The  election 
for  these  commands  was  carried  on  with  great  violence  between 
the  rival  Actions.  After  a  desperate  contest,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Bonapartes  perpetrated  a  little  coup  tTetat,  by  the 
forcible  abduction  of  the  chief  of  the  opposite  faction  on  the 
eve  of  the  election.  Napoleon  was  chosen  second  in  command 
of  one  of  the  battdions.  From  that  time  he  occupied  himself 
entirely  with  his  military  duties ;  but  in  the  confusion  and  dia«. 
order  which  subsequently  prevailed,  and  the  temporary  ascendancy 
obtained  by  the  Paoli  faction,  his  family  became  obnoxious  to 
pedlar  rage,  and  were  compelled  to  fly  from  the  island,  when 
they  took  refuge  at  Toulon.  In  1793,  in  consequence  of  the 
good  character  he  had  gained  at  the  military  academy  and  in  his 
rsgiment»  he  was  appointed  chef  de  bataillon  and  second  in 
command  of  the  Artillery  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  hb  sue- 
oesB  on  that  occasion  procured  for  him  the  command  of  the 
Artillery  in  the  army  of  Italy  in  1794.  During  the  siege  of 
Toulon  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  younger  i^bes- 
pterre,  who  was  the  commissary  of  the  Convention  at  that 
place;  and  he  earnestly  pressed  Napoleon  to  accompany  him 
to  Paris,  and  join  with  him  in  supporting  his  brother;  but 
Napoleon  was  already  alienated  from  the  Revolution ;  he  had 
been  a  zealous  patriot  during  the  existence  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  but  on  the  appointment  of  the  Legislative  his 
seotimenta  underwent  a  change.  The  reign  of  Terror  iilied 
him  with  aversion  and  disgust,  and  inspired  him  with  that 
hatred  of  the  Jacobins  which  he  ever  afterwards  preserved. 
On  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  the  connexion  which  had 
existed  between  the  two  brothers  and  Napoleon  exposed  him  to 
the  suspioion  of  the  Thermidorian  party,  and  he  was  arrested 
by  the  commissioners  whom  they  sent  to  the  army  of  Italy. 

*  Be  sent  a  part  of  this  work  to  the  Abb^  Baynal,  with  a  very 
humble  request  that  he  would  deign  to  look  at  it. 
t  Letters  on  Corsica. 
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He  wa0,  however,  yenr  soon  liberated,  when  he  returned  to 
Piuns.  Shortly  after,  he  was  offered  a  connnand  in  La  Yend^ 
but  not  choosing  to  accept  it,  he  was  deprived  of  his  commissioD 
as  a  general  officer.  Meanwhile,  Joseph  retired  to  France  when 
the  English  made  themselves  masters  of  Corsica;  and  after 
having  been  employed  first  at  Toulon  and  afterwards  at  the 
army  of  Italy  as  a  Commissaire  des  Guerres,  had  (in  1794) 
married  Madlle.  Julie  Clary,  one  of  the  daughters  of  a  rich  m^* 
chant  at  Marseilles*  Here  begins  the  correspondence  between  the 
two  brothers  contained  in  these  volumes,  which  was  carried  on, 
though  not  without  interruption,  till  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  As 
no  description  or  paraphrase  of  these  intimate  and  confidential 
communications  can  give  so  just  and  complete  an  idea  of  the 
policy,  the  objects,  and  the  character  of  Ifapoleon,  both  in  his 
private  and  public  capacities,  as  his  own  letters,  we  shall  give 
copious  extracts  from  them,  together  with  such  explanatory 
comments  as  shall  elucidate  whatever  may  appear  unintelligible 
and  obscure. 

In  1795,  Napoleon  took  up  his  abode  at  Paris,  with  prospects 
fiir  from  brilliant  or  promismg ;  although  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  the  abject  poverty  which  has  been  gene- 
rally represented,  his  resources  were  very  slender,  and  it 
was  owing  to  the  generous  devotion  of  Junot,  and  the  aid  of 
his  brother  Joseph,  that  he  was  not  reduced  to  absolute  distress. 
He  had  been  for  some  time  paying  his  addresses  to  Madlle. 
Desir^e  Eugenie  Clary,  sbter  of  Joseph's  wife;  but  though  there 
was  something  like  an  engagement  between  them,  the  attach- 
ment does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  passionate^  and  the  con- 
templated union  was  evidently  given  up  without  much  difl^colty 
or  reluctance  on  either  side.  In  one  of  his  first  letters  at  this 
period,  he  writes*:  —  ^Desir^e  me  demande  mon  portrait.  Je  vais 

*  le  faire  faire ;  tu  le  lui  donneras  si  elle  le  desire  encore,  sans 

*  quoi  tu  le  garderas  pour  toi.  Dans  quelques  ^vSnements  que  k 

<  fortune  te  place,  tu  snis  bien,  mon  ami,  que  tu  ne  peux  pas  avoir 

<  de  meilleur  ami  qui  te  soit  plus  cher,  et  qui  d&ire  plus  sinc^re- 

*  ment  ton  bonheur.     La  vie  et«t  un  songe  l^er  qui  se  dissipe. 

*  Si  tu  pars,  et  tu  penses  que  ce  puisse  Stre  pour  quelque  temps, 
'  envoie  moi  ton  {lortrait;  nous  avons  v^cu  tant  d*ann6es  ensemble 
'  si  ^troitement  unis.  que  nos  coeurs  se  sont  confondus  et  tu  sais 
'  mieux  que  personne  combien  le  mien  est  enti^rement  i  toL 
*Je  sens  en  tra9ant  ces  lignes  une  ^notion  dont  j'ai  eu  pea 
'  d*exemples  dans  ma  vie.'  This  sentimental  mood  did  not  pre- 
vent his  entering  with  youthful  zest  into  the  enjoyments  of  Paris, 
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then  revelling  in  the  delight  of  its  deliverance  from  the  Reigii  of 
Terror  with  its  system  of  proscription  and  bloodshed ;  and  thus 
he  describes  the  condition  of  the  capital: — *Le  luxe,  le  plaiftr 

*  et  les  arts  reprennent  ici  d'une  maniere  6tonnante.    .     •   Les 

*  Yoitures  les  plus  ^l^antes  reparaissent.  .     .  Tout  est  entasse 

*  dans  ce  pays  pour  distraire,  et  rendre  la  vie  agreable.  .  .  . 
'  L*on  s'arrache  &  ses  reflexions :  et  quel  moyen  de  voir  en  noir 
'dans  cette  application  de  I'esprit  et  ce  tourbillon  si  actif.'* 
And  again:  *Ce  grand  peuple  se  donne  au  plaisir,  les  danses,  les 
'  spectacles,  les  femmes,  qui  sont  ici  les  plus  belles  du  inonde, 

*  dieviennent  la  grande  affaire,  Taisance,  le  luxe,  le  bon  ton,  tout  a 

*  repris.  L'onnesesouvientplusdelaterrcurquecomraed'unreve/ 
In  the  midst  of  this  joyous  existence,  and  surrounded  by  so  many 
temptations,  he  seems  to  have  been  more  faithful  to  Desirec, 
than  the  young  lady  was  to  him,  although  he  evidently  began 
to  suspect  that  she  meant  to  jilt  him.     ^  Point  de  lettre  de  toi. 

*  Je  n'ai  pas  non  plus  de  lettre  de  Desir^e  de  puis  qu'elle  est  ft 
'  GSnes    •     •    Je  crois  que  tu  a  fait  exprcis  de  ne  pas  me  parler 

*  d*elle.  Je  ne  sais  pas  si  elle  vit  encore/ f  His  spirits  by  turn 
rose  and  fell,  and  varied  emotions  were  perpetually  acting  on 
his  excitable  temperament;  one  day  his  ruling  passion  breaking 
out,  and  the  next,  a  profound  melancholy  betraying  his  despair 
of  the  distinction  for  which  his  whole  soul  was  incessantly 
yearning.     *  Adieu  mon  bon  ami ;  sois  tr^  insouciant  sur  Tave- 

*  nir,   tr&   content  du   pr&ent,   gai,    et   apprcnds  un   pen   & 

*  t'amuser ;  moi,  je  suis  satisfait.   II  ne  mc  manque  que  de  pou- 

*  voir  me  trouver  ft  quelque  combat;  il  faut  que  le  gucrrier 
'  arrache  des  lauriers  ou  meure  au  lit  de  gloire.'}  ...  *  Moi, 

*  tr^  peu  attache  ft  la  vie,  la  voyant  sans  grande  sollicitude,  me 

*  trouvant  constamment  dans  la  situation  d'ame  oil  Ton  se  trouve 

*  la  veille  d*une  bataille;  convainfu  par  sentiment  que  lorsque 

*  la  mort  se  trouve  au  milieu  pour  tout  terminer,  s'inquieter 

*  est  folic.     Tout  me  fait  braver  le  sort  ou  le  destin,  et  si  cela 

*  continue,  je  finirai  par  ne  pas  me  dfitoumer  lorsque  passe  unc 

*  voiturc.'§  On  the  20th  of  August  he  was  appointed  to  a  place 
in  the  bureau  topographique,  in  the  room  of  Camot,  and  (by 
his  own  account)  had  the  option  of  being  sent  to  Turkey, 
with  a  commission  to  organise  the  Ottoman  artillery,  and  he 
soon  became  deeply  engaged  in  public  business.  He  once  more 
recurred  to  his  proposed  marriage,  and  evinced  a  desire  to  bring 
the  affiiir  to  a  conclusion  one  way  or  the  other,  though  he  rather 
tuiaocountably  writes  as  if  the  idea  of  it  was  entirely  new.     '  Si 

•  July  30.  t  July  19.  22. 

X  August  9.  %  August  12. 
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^  je  reste  ici  il  ne  serait  pas  impossible  que  la  foUe  de  me  marier 
^  ne  me  prit    Je  voudrais  a  cet  effet  un  petit  mot  de  ta  part  la 

*  <^8su8.  II  serait  peut-Stre  bon  d'en  parler  au  frSre  d'Eu^nie; 
^  fais  moi  savoir  le  r^sultat^  et  tout  est  dit.'  Notwithstanding 
the  uncertainty  of  his  prospects,  and  his  narrow  circumstanoes, 
Napoleon  was  at  that  time  proud  of  his  social  position,  and  ani- 
mated with  honourable  sentiments  and  amiable  feelings  towards 
his  own  family.  *  Tu  ne  dois  avoir,'  he  writes,  '  quelque  chose 
^  qui  arrive  rien  d  craindre  pour  moi.  J'ai  pour  amis  tous  les 
'  gens  de  bien  de  quelque  parti  et  opinion  qu'ils  soient  •  ,  . 
^  tu  le  sois  mon  ami,  je  ne  vis  que  par  le  plaisir  que  je  fais  aox 
^  miens.   Si  mes  espdrances  sont  second^es  par  ce  oonheur  qui  ne 

*  m*abandonne  jamais  dans  mes  entreprises,  je  pourrai  vous  reudre 
^  heureux,  et  remplir  vos  d^sirs.'     And  in  another  letter :  Je 

*  n'oublierai  rien  de  ce  qui  pent  t'etre  utile,  et  contribuer  au 

*  bonhcur  de  ta  vie.'*  He  was  already,  by  common  consent  of 
the  family,  their  chief  and  director  (Joseph  having  conceded 
to  his  younger  brother  all  his  rights  of  seniority),  and  he  accord- 
ingly assumed  the  control  and  undertook  the  management  of  all 
their  affairs,  among  others,  of  the  matrimonial  ones  of  his  sistersL 
Junot,  whe  was  his  most  devoted  adherent  and  intimate  friend, 
had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  Paulette  (as  the  future  Princess 
Pauline  Borghesc  was  called),  but  Napoleon  would  not  hear  of 
a  imion  between  two  young  people  who  were  both  penniless. 
Subsequently  a  man  of  the  name  of  'Billon'  proposed  to 
marry  Pauline,  on  which  he  says:  *Ce  citoyen  n'a  pas  de  for- 

*  tune  ;  j'ai  ecrit  a  maman  qu'il  ne  fallait  pas  y  penser.'  f  He 
tells  the  story  of  the  13  Vendemiaire,  the  all-important  day, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  prodigious  fortune,  with  ex- 
treme simplicity  and  brevity.  X  *  Enfin  tout  est  tennine ;  moii 
^  premier  mouvement  est  de  penser  &  te  donner  des  noavelles : 
^les  royalistes  form^  en  section  devinrent  tous  les  jours  plus 
^  fiers ;  la  convention  a  ordonn^  de  d^armer  la  section  Lepel- 
^  letier ;  elle  a  repousse  les  troupes.  Menou,  qui  commandait, 
'  ^tait,  disait-on,  traitre ;  il  a  6t€  sur  Theure  destitu^.  La  con- 
^  vention  a  nomm^  Barras  pour  commander  la  force  annee ;  lea 
^  comites  m'ont  nomme  pour  la  commander  en  second.  Noua 
^  avoids  dispose  nos  troupes;  les  ennemis  sont  venus  nous  atta- 

*  quer  aux  Tuileries :  nous  leur  avons  tue  beaucoup  de  monde ; 
^  ils  nous  ont  tu^  trente  hommes  et  blesse  soixante ;  nous  avons 

*  desarme  les  sections,  et  tout  est  calme  conune  k  Tordinaire.  Je 
^  ne  suis  nullement  blesse.' § 

*  September  and  October,  1795.  t  October  18* 

X  October  2.  §  October  3* 
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'Ta  auras  apprb  par  les  feuilles  publiques  tout  ce  qui  me 
'  conceme ;  j'ai  ete  nornm^  par  decret,  Gendral  en  second  de 
'  Tarm^e  de  Fint^rieur ;  Barras  a  ^te  noium6  Commandant  en 
'  Chef.  Nous  avons  vaincu  et  tout  est  oubli^'*  Napoleon's 
circumstances  were  now  greatly  improved;  he  was  in  a  high 
military  post»  evidently  well  supplied  with  money,  and  full  of 
occupation.     *  Tout  va  bien.     Mes  occupations  sont  grandes,  ce 

*  qui  m'emp^che  de  t'6crire  plus  au  long.'j  ^  Ma  sant^  est  bonne, 
^quoique  je  mSne  une  vie  tr^  occup4e.'J     *Au  milieu  des 

*  occupations  qui  ne  me  laissent  que  peu  de  moments,  je  ne  puis 

*  t'^nre  qu'un  mot,  mais  Fesch  (his  uncle,  afterwards  Cardinal), 
'  que  je  charge  de  t'ecrire,  doit  t'instruire  de  tout  ce  qui  pent 

*  t^ntfiresser.'     *  Je  ne  re9oi8  que  tr&  rarement  de  tes  nouvelles. 

*  Ta  ne  dois  pas  cependant  me  tenir  rigueur :    tu  sais  que  mes 

*  occupations  et  I'agitation  perp^tuelle  de  ma  vie  m'empechent 

*  d'etre  regulier  ^  t'ecrire,  mais  Fesch  doit  le  faare  tons  les  jours.' § 
He  evidently  availed  himself  of  his  prosperous  circumstances  to 
send  immediate  assistance  to  his  family.     ^  La  famille  ne  manquo 

*  de  rien :  Je  lui  ai  fait  passer  argent,  assignats,  &c.'  ^  Tu  ne 
'  dois  avoir  aucune  inquietude  pour  la  famille :  elle  est  abon- 
^  damment  pourvue  de  tout.*  He  had  already  made  Louis  his 
aide-de-camp,  and  placed  Jerome  in  a  college,  and  he  invites 
Joseph  to  come  to  him  at  Paris,  with  the  promise  of  every  sort 
of  luxury  and  comfort     *  Tu  as  tort  d*avoir  aucune  inquietude. 

*  Si  tu  t'ennuies  k  Genes,  je  ne  vois  pas  d'inconv^nient  h  ce 
'  que  tu  viennes  k  Paris.    J'ai  ici  logement,  table  et  voiture  & 

*  ta  disposition  •  •  •  •  tu  serais  bien  injuste  de  penser  que  je 
'  puisse  un  instant  etre  indifferent  sur  ce  qui  te  conceme ;   sois 

*  g^,  et  si  tu  t'ennuies,  viens-toi  k  Paris,  oii  tu  auras  le  temps  de 
'  t'amuser  et  de  faire  ce  qui  te  oonviendra.'  ||  He  continued  at 
Paris,  trusted  and  employed  by  the  government,  and  evincing  a 
lively  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  his  family.  On  the  9th 
March,  1796,  he  was  married  to  Josephine  de  Beauhamais,  and 
a  fortnight  afterwards  he  left  Paris  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Italy,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  joint 
influence  of  Barras  and  Camot.  Very  few  letters  passed  between 
the  brothers  in  the  year  1796,  as  Joseph  was  generally  with 
Napoleon  during  that  campaign.  In  1797  Joseph  was  Ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  when  the  letters  assume  an  official  form,  and  are 
addressed  by  ^  Bonaparte  G^n^ral  en  Chef  de  FArm^e  d'ltalic,  & 
'  r Ambassadenr  de  la  R^publiquc  Fran9ai8e  k  Rome ; '  and  they 
relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  objects  of  his  mission.     In  1798, 

•  Ocloher  9.  f  October  20.  f  November  9 

§  November  17.  ||  December  31, 
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while  Napoleon  was  in  Egypt,  he  resumed  his  familiar  correspon- 
dence with  Joseph,  then  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred:  it  manifests  undiminished  interest  in  Joseph's  con- 
cerns, with  expressions  of  his  own  feelings,  which  show  that  in 
spite  of  his  glory  and  success,  he  was  sometimes  oppressed  with 
melancholy,  and  not  always  bent  on  the  great  designs  he  was  80 
soon  destined  to  accomplish.  He  writes  from  Cairo*:  'J'attendrai, 

*  pour  me  decider  sur  ce  que  je  ferai,  les  nouvelles  de  Constanti- 
'nople  et  de  France  .  .  .  .  aie  des  ^gards  pour  ma   femme 

*  .  .  .  .  Je  prie  Louis  de  lui  douner  quelques  bons  conseils  .... 

*  Je  souhaite  bonheur  i,  D^siree  si  elle  Spouse  Bernadotte.  f  Ellc 
*le  m^rite:  J'envois  un  beau  chale  4  JulieJ:  c'est  une  bonne 

*  femme,  rends-la  heureuse.' 

*  Tu  verras  dans  les  papiers  publics  les  r^sultats  des  batailles  et 

^  de  la  conquSte  d'Egypte Je  puis  etre  en  France  en 

*deux  mois.     Je  te  recommande  mes  int^rSts.     J'ai  beaucoup 

*  de  chagrins  domestiques  •  .  .  .  ton  amiti^  m'est  bien  ch&« : 

*  il  ne  me  reste  plus  pour  devenir  misanthrope  qu'i  la  perdre  et 

*  te  voir  me  trahir.     C'est  une  triste  position  d'avoir  k  la  fois 

*  tons  les  sentiments  pour  une  mSme  personne  dans  un  seul  coenr: 

*  fais  en  sorte  que  j'aie  une  campagne  a  mon  arriv6e,  soit  pr^  de 

*  Paris,  soit  en  Bourgogne.     Je  comte  y  passer  Thiver  et  m'y 

*  enfermer :    Je  suis  ennuye  de  la  nature  humaine.      J'ai  besoin 

*  de  solitude  et  d'isolement :  les  grandeurs  m'ennuyent ;  le  sen- 
'  timent  est  dessech^,  la  gloire  est  fade  k  29  ans.     J'ai  tout 

*  ^puise:  il  ne  me  reste  plus  que  de  devenir  bien  vraiment  ^goiste. 

*  Je  compte  garder  ma  maison.     Jamais  je  ne  la  donnerai  a 

*  qui  que  ce  soit.     Je  n'ai  plus  que  de  quoi  vivre.     Adieu,  man 

*  unique    ami.      Je  n'ai  jamais  €t€  injuste  envers  toi ;    tu  me 

*  dois  cette  justice  malgrd  le  d^sir  de  mon  coeur  de  l'etre.'§  In 
little  more  than  a  month  from  the  date  of  this  letter  (August 
22.),  the  revolution  of  the  18  Brumaire  had  overturned  the 


*  No  date. 

f  Desir^e  Clary,  after  having  been  very  near  marrying  the  future 
Emperor  of  the  French,  was  engaged  to  marry  General  Daphot,  who 
was  killed  in  a  tumult  at  Rome  on  the  very  day  fixed  for  their  nuptials. 
She  afterwards  married  Bernadotte,  and  became  Queen  of  Sweden. 
Joseph's  wife. 

This  melancholy  tone  and  allusion  to  his  domestic  annoyances 
arose  from  his  jealousy  of  Josephine,  whose  levity  had  given  him 
oifence,  and  at  the  same  time  an  attachment  to  another  woman, 
a  Madame  Foures,  with  whom  he  carried  on  an  intrigue  almost  all 
the  time  he  was  in  Egypt  He  was  reconciled  to  his  wife,  and  discarded 
his  mistress  in  rather  a  brutal  manner.  {Abrantes,  vol.  iv.  p.  63.; 
Bourriennej  voL  iv.  p.  116. 
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Directory,  and  made  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (under  the  title 
of  First  Consul)  the  virtual  Sovereign  of  France,  At  the 
time  of  that  event  Joseph  was  at  Paris,  and  their  correspon- 
dence thenceforward  only  went  on  during  the  intervals  of  his 
absence  on  the  various  important  missions  with  which  he  was 
entrusted.  This  revolution  had  been  hailed  with  approbation 
and  delight,  and  Napoleon  was  received  by  all  classes  as  the 
deliverer  and  saviour  of  the  country.  The  government  which 
he  overthrew  had  become  both  contemptible  and  odious.  The 
Directory  had  enjoyed  a  brief  popularity  when  th«  revolution 
of  Thermidor  put  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  despotism  of 
Bobespierre  and  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  but  those  dreadful  times 
were  forgotten,  while  the  corruption,  tyranny,  and  incapacity  of 
the  government  excited  general  indignation  and  disgust.  It  had 
lasted  four  years,  during  which  a  deplorable  scene  of  confusion 
was  pre^nted,  with  less  cruelty,  but  greater  anarchy  than 
under  the  preceding  government.  People  were  not,  indeed, 
forced  to  take  assignats  under  pain  of  death,  but  nobody  was 
paid  at  all.  The  armies  were  in  a  state  of  nudity  and  starva- 
tion, and  victory  had  deserted  their  standards.  An  intolerable 
feeling  of  uneasiness  prevailed,  and  the  government  endea- 
voured to  redeem  its  weakness  by  the  adoption  of  arbitrary 
and  vexatious  measures.*  Napoleon  appeared  as  if  sent  by 
Heaven  to  redress  the  wrongs  and  repair  the  misfortunes  of  the 
French  nation.  So  immense  wns  the  catalogue  of  evils  which 
he  had  to  redress,  such  an  abundance  of  oppressions  and  spolia- 
tions to  put  an  end  to,  that  his  assumption  of  despotic  power 
was  regarded  without  jealousy  or  apprehension,  and  the  healing 
and  beneficent  acts  of  his  discretionary  authority  were  received 
with  boundless  satisfaction  and  gratitude.  When  he  took  on 
himself  to  cancel  the  decrees  of  tribunals,  or  the  verdicts  of 
juries,  public  opinion  sanctioned  such  acts,  and  regarded  his 
interference  as  supplementary  and  corrective  of  the  law.  His- 
tory furnishes  no  example  of  a  position  like  his  —  in  the  prime 
of  life,  regarded  with  imiversal  admiration  and  confidence,  he 
came  in  the  plenitude  of  a  vivacious  ambition,  with  a  mission  to 
terminate  the  long  reign  of  bloodshed,  proscription,  and  pillage, 
and  to  restore  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of 
France.  His  brilliant  military  exploits,  his  skilful  negotiations, 
his  i^mantic  career,  and  the  miraculous  fortune  which  ever 
attended  him,  all  contributed  to  the  general  fascination.  At 
Paris  he  was  the  object  of  a  curiosity  and  enthusiasm  which  per- 

*  Thiers*  Consalat  et  Empire,  vol.  i.  b.  i.  p.  3. 
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petually  followed  him  * ;  and  grave  and  serious  men,  as  well  as 
proud  high-born  women,  yielded  to  the  seduction  of  his  heroic 
character,  his  gracious  manners,  and  his  original  ideas,  f  Joseph 
was  employed  by  the  First  Consul  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  years  1800,  1801,  and  1802,  in  negotiating  the  treaties  of 
Mortfontaine,  Luneville,  and  Amiens,  when  their  correspondence 
was  almost  entirely  political,  but  intermixed  with  a  few  familiar 
letters.  In  1803,  Napoleon  was  very  anxious  to  make  Joseph 
Chancellor  of  the  Senate,  an  appointment  which  he  strenuoudy 
resisted;  he  entreats  his  brother  not  to  force  this  high  office 
upon  him,  which  would  not  suit  his  habits,  and  would  destroy 
all  his  happiness.     *  What  you  require  of  me  (he  writes)  is  im- 

*  possible,  or  I  should  certainly  do  it.     The  affection  you  show 

*  me  makes  me  unhappy,  without  shaking  my  resolution.  My 
'  conscience  prescribes  to  me  my  duty,  and  leaves  me  no  room 
'  for  deliberation.  You  reproach  me  for  sacrificing  your  interest, 

*  and  that  of  the  State,  to  my  own  habits  and  the  moderation  of 

*  my  character.  If,  for  the  misfortune  of  France,  you  should  be 
^  obliged  to  absent  yourself  from  the  continent,  I  will  engage  to 

*  occupy  any  post,  however  dangerous,  that  you  may  be  pleased 
'  to  confide  to  me ;  and  I  trust,  by  my  integrity  and  resolution,  to 

*  render  myself  not  unworthy  of  you.' J  And  he  concludes  by  an 
appeal  to  his  generosity  to  release  him  from  the  onerous  dignity 
which  it  was  sought  to  impose  upon  him.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  years  1 803  and  -4  the  brothers  were  together ;  which 
IS  to  be  regretted,  because  we  might  otherwise  have  had  confi- 
dential letters  from  Napoleon  relating  to  many  interesting  and 
important  transactions  which  would  have  been  the  more  valuable 
from  being  written  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  The  war 
between  England  and  France  broke  out  afresh  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1803,  and  very  soon  after  the  camp  at  Boulogne  was 
formed,  and  the  immense  naval  and  military  preparations  were 
begun  for  the  projected  invasion  of  England.  On  the  18th 
May,  1804,  Napoleon  was  declared  Emperor,  and  Joseph  ap- 
pointed presumptive  heir  to  the  throne.  Joseph  was  excused 
from  being  Chancellor  of  the  Senate,  but  obliged  to  put  on  an 
uniform,  and  (though  totally  ignorant  of  military  affairs)  to  take 

♦  *  Thee  Saviour  thee,  a  nation's  vows  confess, 

And  never  satisfied  with  seeing  bless  ; 
Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim. 
And  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name.' 

Absalom  and  Achitophd, 
f  Villemain's  Souvenirs  Contemporains,  M.  de  Narbonne,  chap.  ?ii« 
82.  et  seg,) 

X  Joseph  to  Napoleon,  September  18.  1803. 
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the  command  of  a  redment^  to  which  he  seems  to  have  sub- 
mitted in  his  usual  spirit  of  passive  obedience  to  the  Emperor's 
will. 

From  the  moment  of  his  ascending  the  throne,  Napoleon, 
though  he  continued  to  confide  in  Joseph  as  heretofore,  dropped 
all  iamiliaritj  in  his  epistolary  commerce  with  his  family.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  from  Paris  in  1805,  he  left  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Joseph,  who  remained 
there  till  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  ai*my  destined  to  conquer 
Naples.  Joseph  (unlike  his  brother)  was  simple  and  unosten- 
tatious in  his  habits,  and  preferred  the  pleasures  belonging  to 
social  equality  to  the  granaeur  of  imperial  rank ;  he  was  some- 
what of  a  Sybarite,  and  far  from  indifferent  to  luxuries  and 
enjoyments,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  but  he  had  very 
httle  ambition,  and  accepted  the  greatness  that  was  thrust  upon 
him  much  more  in  deference  to  Napoleon's  will,  and  in  order  to 
serve  him  in  his  great  designs,  than  for  his  own  satisfaction  and 
pleasure*     He  writes  to  Regnauld  de  St.  Jean  d' Angely  * :  — 

*  You  are  one  of  the  few  people  who  know  me  well  enough  to 

*  be  certsdn  that  the  title  I  best  merit,  is  likewise  that  which 

*  I  prefer.     Address  me,  therefore,  as  an  old  and  faithful  friend, 

*  and  be  assured  that  the  truth  and  generosity  of  my  character 

*  forbid  my  regarding  that  man  as  my  friend  who,  in  his  inti- 

*  mate  communications  with  me,  should  treat  me  otherwise  than 

*  as  his  equal.     In  their  private  relations,  men  should  be  esti- 

*  mated  according  to  their  real  worth,  and  it  is  because,  "  Je 
* "  crois  valoir  mieux  que  mes  titres  que  je  n'en  veux  pas  de 

*  "  vous,''  and  from  my  other  real  friends.   And  when  I  see  any 

*  two  of  them  treat  me  otherwise  than  as  they  treat  each  other,  I 

*  infer  that  their  regard  for  me  is  at  an  end.'  Very  differe  * 
were  the  sentiments  of  Napoleon,  who  delighted  in  the  trappings 
and  paraphernalia  of  royalty.  While  he  was  courting  Josephine 
he  used  to  make  her  tell  him  anecdotes  about  Versailles,  and  the 
Court  of  Louis  XVL ;  when  raised  to  the  throne  he  chose  to  be 
a  Csesar  after  the  manner  of  Diocletian,  rather  than  a  Csesar  like 
Augustus,  t  He  would,  perhaps,  have  been  more  popular  and 
more  politic  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  being  the  citizen 
chief  of  a  republic,  uniting  in  his  own  person  all  the  scattered 
elements  and  functions  of  sovereignty,  giving  laws  to  a  willing 
people,  and  demanding  no  homage  but  that  which  his  genius 
and  his  services  could  not  fail  to  command :  but  his  ambition 
was  of  a  more  vulgar  stamp;  he  was  impatient  to  take  his 

*  June  25.  1804.  t  Abrantes,  iii.  p.  314. 
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place  amongst  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Europe^  and  to  sur- 
round himself  with  the  traditional  pomp,  and  the  ceremoniooB 
etiquette  of  the  Bourbon  kings.  His  brothers  were  regarded 
by  him  only  as  the  first  of  his  subjects,  and  Joseph,  who  was 
the  one  for  whom  he  felt  the  greatest  affection,  and  on  whom 
he  relied  the  most,  dropped  all  fraternal  familiarity,  and  ever 
afterwards  addressed  him  in  terms  of  profound  respect  and 
humility,  from  which  he  did  not  venture  to  depart  even  when 
he  ascended  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  of  Spain.  While  the  pre- 
parations for  the  invasion  of  England  were  going  on.  Napoleon  was 
engaged  in  remodelling  Europe  and  aggmndising  his  enormous 
power;  he  originally  intended  to  erect  the  Italian  republic  into 
a  kingdom,  and  to  make  Joseph  king  of  it,  but  Joseph  declined 
because  he  would  not  give  up  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
empire ;  Napoleon  then  resolved  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own 
head,  and  to  appoint  Eugene  Beauharnais  Viceroy.  On  the  26th 
May,  1807,  he  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  at  Milan,  where  he 
inaugurated  a  government,  which,  however  arbitrary,  and  in  some 
respects  oppressive,  was  on  the  whole  the  best  and  the  most  po- 
pular which  the  Italians  had  for  a  long  time  enjoyed.  While  he 
was  creating  kingdoms  and  extending  his  dominions,  his  capa- 
cious mind  waa  never  diverted  from  its  paramount  object  — 
the  invasion  of  England.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
1805,  that  he  devised  the  prodigious  plan  of  concentrating  bis 
naval  forces,  so  as  to  obtain  a  temporary  command  of  the 
Channel,  which  was  so  skilfully  organised  that  nothing  but  a 
series  of  accidents  and  disasters  (which  could  neither  have  been 
foreseen  nor  guarded  against)  prevented  its  success.  Unfavour- 
able weather,  the  inferiority  of  the  French  to  the  English  naval 
commanders,  and  particularly  the  acti(m  of  Sir  R.  Calder  off 
Serrol,  saved  England  from  the  invasion  which  a  little  more  good 
fortune  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  would  probably  have  enabled  him 
to  accomplish.  When  he  found  his  plans  finally  and  irretrievably 
deranged,  and  that  the  new  coalition  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  or- 
ganised, was  prepared  for  war,  he  deliberated  for  a  few  days, 
and  then,  rejecting  the  advice  of  Admiral  Decr^,  to  adjourn  the 
invasion  of  England  till  the  winter,  he  resolved  to  abandon  that 
design  altogether,  and  to  march  at  once  into  Germany.  Wth 
wonderful  expedition  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  tactics,  he 
conceived  the  whole  plan  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  which  was 
executed  with  corresponding  rapidity  and  precision.  The 
Emperor  left  Paris  on  the  24th  September,  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  during  the  campaign  the  correspondence 
between  the  brothers  was  incessant. 

The  Emperor  seems  to  have  been  very  apt  to  find  faidt,  and 
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to  listen  to  any  tales  that  were  told  him,  without  ascertainiqg 
whether  they  were  true  or  false.     Having  reproved  Joseph  for 

Siving  money  to  some  of  the  troops  (at  Boulogne),  the  latter 
enies  the  enarge,  and  writes  in  this  tone  of  humble  remon- 
strance :  —  'I  have  been  hurt  at  finding  that  the  only  object 

*  of  Y.  M/s  letter,  was  concerning  a  matter  on  which  you  have 

*  been  led  into  error.     I  have  done  my  best  to  please  you,  and 
'  am  impatient  for  Y.  M.'s  next  letter,  in  the  hope  of  its  being 

*  more  consolatory,  and  more  in  accordance  with  what  I  believe 

*  to  be  your  real  sentiments  towards  me.' 

While  the  Emperor  was  conducting  his  brilliant  campa^  of 
1805,  and  Joseph  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  at  Jraris, 
their  correspondence  was  very  active.  Joseph,  on  hearing  of 
his  great  successes,  expresses  his  admiration  at  the  exactitude 
with  which  H.  M.  executed  all  that  he  designed,  and  reminds 
him  of  having  predicted  at  Boulogne,  that  he  should  enter  Vienna 
on  the  9th  November. 

Napoleon  writes  from  Schoenbrunn,  complaining  of  Bema- 
dotte  and  of  Massena,  and  says  the  former  ^made  him  lose  a  day, 

*  and  on  a  day  may  depend  the  fate  of  the  world.'  He  desires 
Joseph  will  give  Massena  a  hint  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  him. 

*  Cela  aura  Favantage  d'exciter  son  zSle,  et  peut-etre  aussi  d'em- 

*  p^her  les  d&sordres  qui  commencent  dans  cette  arm^e.     Je  sais 

*  qu'on  a  impost  une  contribution  de  400,000  fr.  a  V^rone.     Mon 

*  intention  est  de  rendre  si  riche  les  g^n^raux  et  officiers  qui 

*  m'ont  bien  servi  que  je  n'entends  pas  qu'ils  d&honorent  par 
'  la  cupidite  le  plus  noble  metier  en  attirant  la  deconsid^ration 
*du  soldat.'*  In  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  Emperor,  announcing 
the  beginning  of  negotiations  for  peace,  Joseph  informs  him  that 
there  is  a  general  desire  at  Paris  that  peace  may  be  concluded  f ; 
tbid  expression  of  popular  opinion  seems  to  have  offended  hi* 
Majesty,  for  he  writes ;  —  *  Mon  Fr^re  .  .  .  Je  n'ai  point  cou- 

*  tinne  de  r^gler  mes  politiques  sur  les  rumeurs  de  Paris,  et  je 

*  suis  f&ch6  que  vous  y  attachiez  tant  d'importance.  Mon  peuple 
's'est  bien  trouv^  dans  toutes  les  circonstances  de  s'en  fier  k 

*  moi,  et  la  question  est  aujourdliui  trop  compliqu^  pour  qu'un 

*  bourgeois  de  Paris  puisse  la  connaitre   •  •  •  •   Je  ferai  la  paix 

*  lorsque  je  croirai  de  Tint^ret  de  mon  peuple  de  la  fure,  et  les 
'criaiUeries  de  quelques  intrigants  ne  I'acc^l^reront  ni  ne  la 
'  retarderont  d'une  heure.     Mon  peuple  sera  toujours  unanime 

*  quand  il  saura  que  je  suis  content,  parcequ'il  sentira  que  c*est 
'k  marque  que  ses  int^rSts  sont  i  convert.      Le  temps  oil  il 

*  d^lib^rait  dans  les  sections  est  pass£ Je  donnerai  s'il 

*  November  15.  ISOo.  t  I>ecember  7.  1805. 
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'  le  iiiut  encore  plus  d'une  batidlle  pour  aniver  k  une  ptdx  qui  me 
<  donne  une  garantie.  Je  ne  donne  rien  au  hasard :  ce  que  je 
'did,  je  le  fais  toujours  ou  je  meurs.'*  This  is  his  abrupt 
announcement  of  his  intentions  about  Naples: — 'I  mean  to  talce 
'  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  have  named  you 

*  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Naples.  Set  off  in  forty 
^  hours  after  you  receive  this  letter,  and  let  your  first  letter 

*  inform  me  that  you  have  entered  the  city,  and  driven  the  per- 

*  fidious  court  out  of  it'  f 

In  the  midst  of  these  important  affcurs,  the  Emperor  disposes 
of  various  members  of  his  family  by  making  matrimonial  alliances 
for  them  without  asking  their  consent;  says  he  has  demanded  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Bavaria  for  Prince  Eugene  |, 
and  that  of  another  princess  for  Jerome;  and  Joseph  is  to  let 
him  know  if  he  can  depend  on  that  young  man's  compliance 
with  his  wishes.  He  has  also  (he  tells  Joseph)  affianced  hb 
eldest  daughter  to  a  little  prince,  who  will  one  day  become  a 
great  one;  and  orders  him  to  impart  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Eugene  to  Madame  Mdre.§ 

The  Neapolitan  Government  had  concluded  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  France,  which,  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
and  the  formation  of  the  new  coalition,  it  was  emboldened  to 
break,  and  to  admit  several  thousand  English  and  Kussian 
troops  into  its  dominions.  ||  Indignant  at  this  breach  of  faith, 
the  Emperor,  immediately  after  signing  a  treaty  with  Bussia, 
decreed  the  dethronement  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  Joseph, 
with  the  title  of  his  Lieutenant,  proceeded  to  effect  the  conquest 
of  the  kingdom,  and  expel  the  Bourbons.  Before  he  reached 
Naples  Napoleon  wrote  him  word  that  he  had  resolved  to  replace 
the  Bourbons  by  a  Prince  of  his  own  family ;  himself,  if  he  was 

•  December  15. 1805.  +  December  31.  1805. 

\  She  was  already  affianced  to  another  suitor,  but  this  intended 
alliance  was  set  aside. 
§  December  31.  1805. 

1 


Napoleon  had  exacted  a  treaty  of  neutrality  from  the  Marquis  de 
Gallo  at  Paris,  and  instructed  M.  Alquier  (his  minister)  to  force  the 
wretched  King  Ferdinand  to  ratify  it.  With  equal  cowardice  and 
treachery,  the  Neapolitan  Grovernment  delivered  a  formal  ratification 
of  the  treaty  to  M.  Alquier,  and  at  the  same  moment  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  minister  a  written  declaration  that  the  con- 
vention had  been  extorted  from  them  by  threats,  that  they  were 
resolved  not  to  adhere  to  it,  and  called  on  the  Russians  and  English 
to  repair  to  Naples  as  if  no  such  transaction  with  the  French  Grovern- 
ment had  taken  place.  (See  Sir  U.  Bunbur^s  Narro^ve  ofMiUtarif 
Transactions  in  the  Mediterranean,) 


k'*^*.'^ 
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80  disposed,  some  other,  if  it  did  not  suit  him.  *  On  returning 
to  Paris  the  Emperor  conveyed  to  Joseph  warm  acknowledg- 
ments for  his  conduct  while  left  in  the  administration  of  the 
gOTcmment,  together  with  a  present  of  his  portrait,  and 
aftsarances  of  his  friendship,  f  Joseph  made  no  difficulty  about 
accepting  the  Crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  as  he  was  not  thereby 
obliged  to  resign  his  contingent  right  of  succession  in  France, 
and  told  the  Emperor  to  dispose  of  him  in  whatever  way  he 
deemed  best,  for  himself  and  for  the  State.  Napoleon  gave 
him  ample  and  detailed  instructions  as  to  his  whole  conduct, 
civil  and  military,  particularly  recommending  him  to  be  very 
firm,  to  prevent  gross  pillage,  and  not  to  oe  sparing  of  his 
person.     'Croyez    k    mon   amiti6.     N'ecoutez   pas    ceux   qui 

*  Toudraient   vous   tenir  loin  du  feu ;    vous   avez   besoin  de 

*  faire  vos  preuves  s'il  y  a  des  occasions,  et  posez  vous  ostensi- 

*  biement  Quant  au  vrai  danger,  il  y  en  a  partout  &  la  guerre.' | 
He  soon  after  writes  a  letter  §  full  of  French  as  well  as  Neapo- 
litan afiairs,  and  very  characteristic.     *  Je  suis  surpris  •  •  •  • 

*  de  la  p^nurie  de  vos  services.  Voili  le  rdsultat  de  la  conduite 
*dea  g^n^raux  qui  ne  pensent  qu'i  voler:  tenez-y  bien  la 
'mam.  Je  ne  vous  demande  qu'une  chose:  soyez  bien  le 
'maitre Marchez  hardiment:  tout  ce  que  vous  ferez 

*  pour  am^liorer  le  service  de  votre  arm6e  sera  dans  mon  sens. 
* A  votre  entrde  i  Naples  faites  une   proclamation 

*  pour  dfelarer  que  vous  ne  soufirirez  qu'aucune  contribution 

*  particulidre  soit  lev^e ;  que  Tarmde  en  g^ndral  sera  r^compensee, 
*et  qu'il  n'est  pas  juste  que  quelques  individus  s'enrichissent 

*  des  travaux  de  tons  .  .  •  .  Je  suis  fort  content  de  mes  affaires 

*  ici ;  il  m'a  fallu  beaucoup  de  peine  pour  les  arranger,  et  pour 

*  fwre  rendre  gorge  k  une  douzaine  de  fripons,  d  la  tete  desquels 

*  est  Ouvrard,  qui  ont  dup4  Barb^  Marbois  i  pen  pr^  comme  le 

*  Cardinal  de  Rohan  I'a  dt6  dans  Taffaire  du  collier 

*^J'€tab  bien  r^solu  k  les  faire  fusilier  sans  proems,  grace  k  Dieu  je 

*  Bois  rembours^.    Cela  n'a  pas  laiss6  de  me  douner  dd'humeur. 

*  Je  vous  dis  cela  pour  vous  faire  voir  combien  les  hommes  sont 

*  ooquins.     Vous  avez  besoin  de  savoir  cela,  vous  qui  etes  k  la 

*  tete  d*une  grande  armde^et  bicntot  d'une  grande  administration. 

*  Les  malheurs  de  la  France  sont  toujours  venus  de  ces  mis^rables. 

*  •  •  •  •  J'ai  ici  M.  d'Haugwitz]  ....  Cette  cour  de  Prusse 

'eat  bien  fausse  et  bien   bSte Je  prends  le  ^lus 

'grand  int6r6t  k  votre  prosp^rit^,  et  surtout  i  votre  gloire: 

•  Statgard,  January  19.  1806.  t  January  27. 

{January  81.  %  February  8. 

PrussiaQ  ambassador. 
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'  c'est  dans  voire  poeitlon  le  premier  besoin ;  sans  elle  la  vie  ne 
*peut  avoir  aucune  douceur.'*  Marshals  Massena  and  SL  Cyr 
had  been  given  to  Joseph  to  direct  his  military  operations.  St. 
Cyr  had  found  a  pretext  for  returning  to  Paris,  but  the  moment 
be  presented  himself  at  the  lev^  the  Emperor  ordered  him  back 
to  Naples.     ^  Je  n'ai  voulu  rien  entendre  de  lid :  tenez  tout  le 

^  monde  un  peu  rude.' He  then  desires  to  be  furnished 

with  exact  accounts  of  llie  states  of  the  troops ;  adding,  ^  les  ^tats 
^  de  situations  des  armies  sont  pour  moi  les  livres  de  litt^rature 
^  les  plus  agr^ables  de  ma  bibliothSque,  et  ceux  que  je  lis  avec 
^  le  plus  de  plaisir  dans  mes  moments  de  delassement't  At  the 
same  time  he  urges  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  taking 
possession  of  Sicily,  t  Joseph  entered  Naples  on  the  15th  of 
February,  well  received  by  the  people,  many  of  whom  he 
describes  to  be  still  trembling  at  the  name  of  the  deposed 
Queen.  %  Everything  that  could  be  removed  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  old  Court,  and  everything  else  destroyed,  so  that 
the  army  and  the  government  were  equally  destitute ;  and  he 
implores  the  Emperor  to  come  to  his  aid,  incessantly  repeating 
those  prayers,  but  with  very  inadequate  success.  He  says  that  a 
good  administration  might  make  it  a  very  prosperous  country, 
though  everything  remains  to  be  done.  Joseph  was  sincerely 
anxious  to  establish  a  just  and  well-regulated  government,  and 
aspired  to  conquer  the  attachment  of  his  new  subjects  by  im- 
proving their  condition,  and  ruling  in  a  spirit  of  mildness  and 
indulgence.  He  shrank  from  adopting  the  severe  and  repressive 
measures  which  Napoleon  was  continually  enjoining,  together 
with  many  reproaches  for  the  laxity  and  ill-timed  lenity  to  which 
Joseph  eventually  did  find  himself  unable  to  adhere  with  safety. 
Notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  the  Emperor 
found  time  to  write  constantly  to  the  new  King,  and  to  give  him 
detailed  instructions  and  advice  upon  every  part  of  his  civil  admi- 
nistration, as  well  as  his  military  operation&  Napoleon's  letters 
are  full  o£  invectives  against  the  plunder  and  ffospillaffe  of  which 

*  February  7. 

f  The  laborious  habits  of  Napoleon  are  shown  by  a  letter  from  M. 
de  Meneval,  his  secretary  :  he  says  :  *  L'Empcreur  et  Tlmpdratrice  se 
'  portent  ^alement  bien :  TEmpereur  travaille  prodigieusement :  il 

*  tient  jusqu*^  trois  et  quatre  conseils  par  jour  depuis  huit  henres 

*  du  matin  qu'il  se  l^ve  jusqult  quatre  ou  trois  henres  du  matin  qu'il 

*  se  couche.' 
February  9. 

She  was  a  bold  bad  woman,  profligate,  perfidious,  and  cruel, 
whose  policy  consisted  in  dark  designs,  and  unprincipled  measures. 
(See  Sir  H.  Bunbur^s  Narrative^  p.  10.) 
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(amongst  many  examples)  the  principal  was  that  of  Massena, 
who  was  equally  avaricious  and  unscrupulous,  but  who  seems  to 
have  been  forced  to  disgorge  some  of  his  ill-gotten  gains. 
Naples  est  si  loin^  que  je  n'ose  vous  promettre  d'alTer  jusque-ld, 
mais  il  n'y  a  pas  de  mal  &  I'annoncer  tant  pour  I'arm^e  que  pour 
le  peuple  du  pays  .  •  •  les  embarras  dans  lesquels  vous  vous  trou- 
vez  arrivent  toujours.  Je  vous  recommande  de  ne  pas  marcher 
sans  gardes  •  •  •  Mettez  bien  ceci  dans  vos  calculs,  que  15 
jours  plus  tdt  ou  plus  tard  vous  aurez  une  insurrection:  c'est 
un  ^v^nement  qui  arrive  constamment  en  pays  conquis  •  •  •  • 
J'imagine  que  vous  avez  des  canons  dans  votre  Palais,  et  que 
vous  avez  pris  toutes  les  mesures  pour  votre  surety  Vous  ne  pou- 
vez  trop  veiller  sur  tout  votre  monde :  les  Frangais  sont  d'une 
confiance  et  d*une  16g^ret6  sans  exemple  •  •  •  tons  les  embarras 
que  vous  ^prouvez,  on  les  6prouve  toujours  dans  des  circon- 
stances  pareilles  aux  vdtres.  D^sarmez,  d^rmez,  mettez  de 
Tordre  dans  cette  immense  ville  •  .  •  calculez  que  vous  aurez 
une  ^meute  ou  une  petite  insurrection.  Je  d^irerais  beaucoup 
vous  aider  de  mon  experience  dans  de  pareilles  matiSres.  •  .  • 
Mon  Frdre,  faites  fusilier  impitoyablement  les  lazzaronis  qui 
donnent  des  coups  de  stylet.  Ce  n'est  que  par  une  salutaire  ter- 
reur  que  vous  en  imposerez  h  la  populace  italienne  •  .  .  •  Les 
sentiments  qui  vous  naissent  ^  votre  entr^  k  Naples,  naissent 
toujours  &  la  premiere  entr^  en  pays  conquis  •  •  •  •  encore  une 
ibis,  n'attendez  pas  d'argent  de  moL'  *  The  throne  of  Naples 
was  not  a  bed  of  roses.  Joseph  had  exchanged  the  pleasant  and 
luxurious  existence  of  Mortfontaine  and  Paris  for  a  life  of  care, 
labour  and  danger ;  advised,  or  in  other  words,  commanded  by 
the  Emperor  to  raise  vast  sums  of  money  to  pay  his  troops 
regularly,  and  to  satisfy  bis  military  chiefs,  when  the  country 
was  exhausted  and  impoverished,  and  the  revenue  utterly  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  expenditure,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  much- 
enduring  monarch  manifested  feelings  of  discouragement  and 
annoyance,  often  almost  amounting  to  despair.  It  was  impossible 
to  satisfy  Napoleon,  and  at  the  same  time  conciliate  his  own 
subjects ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  be  represented  the  condition  of 
a  country  in  which  commerce  was  extinct,  the  ports  blockaded, 
and  whence  the  principal  proprietors  had  fled,  taking  with  them 
all  the  coin  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Queen  Caroline  had 
extorted  an  anticipation  of  the  revenue,  and  there  was  an  immense 
population  in  a  state  of  hunger  and  nakedness,  who  had  heretofore 
existed  in  great  measure  on  the  bounty  of  the  Court  In  answer 
to  such  representations  the  Emperor  writes :  -—  ^  Mon  Frdre,  je 

*  Mars  2. 
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vois  que  par  une  de  vos  proclamations  vous  promettez  de 
n'imposer  aucune  contribution  de  guerre ;  que  vous  d^fendez 
que  les  soldats  exigent  la  table  de  leurs  botes.  A  mon  ayii 
vous  prenez  des  mesures  trop  ^troites.  Ce  n'est  pas  en  cajolant 
les  peuples  qu'on  les  gasne,  et  ce  n'est  pas  avec  ces  mesures 
que  vous  vous  donnerez  les  moyens  d'accorder  de  justes  r^com* 
penses  &  votre  arm6e«  Mettez  30  millions  de  contributions  snr 
le  royaunie  de  Naples :  payez  bien  votre  arm^e  •  •  •  Quant  i 
moi,  il  serait  par  trop  ridicule  que  la  conquSte  de  Naples  ne 
valAt  pas  du  bien-etre  et  de  I'aisance  &  mon  annle.  H  est 
impossible  que  vous  vous  teniez  dans  ces  limites-1^  Appuyez* 
vous^  si  vous  voulez,  d'un  ordre  de  moi  •  •  ,  •  •  I'dtablissement 
d'une  imposition  ne  fera  pas  Teffet  que  vous  imaginez :  tout 
le  monde  s'y  attend,  et  la  trouvera  naturelle :  c'est  aina  qu'i 
Vienne,  oi  il  n'y  avait  pas  un  sou,  et  oil  Ton  esp^rait  que  jo 
ne  mettrais  pas  de  contribution,  quclques  jours  aprds  mon 
arriv^,  j'en  ai  mis  une  de  cent  millions :  on  a  trouv^  cela 
fort  raisonnable.  Vos  proclamations  au  peuple  de  Naples  ne 
sentent  pas  assez  le  maitre :  vous  ne  gagnerez  rien  en  caressant 
trop.  Ces  peuples  de  Tltalie,  et  en  gdnei-al  les  peuples,  B*ils 
n'apcrfoivent  pas  de  maitres,  sont  dispose  k  la  rebellion  et 
h.  la  mutinerie.  Fen6trez-vous  bien  que  si  les  circonstances 
n'ont  pas  voulu  que  vous  ayez  de  grands  manoeuvres  militairei 
a  faire,  il  vous  reste  la  gloire  de  savoir  nourrir  votre  armee, 
et  tirer  du  pays  oii  vous  Stes  des  ressources  de  toutes  espdces ; 
cela  fait  une  grande  partie  de  Tart  de  la  guerre.'  * 
A  few  days  afterwards  the  Emperor  sends  a  remittcvnce,  say** 
ing  it  is  all  he  can  afford,  in  consequence  of  the  prodigious 
expense  of  his  own  armies  and  fleets,  and  he  again  reproaches 
Joseph  with  the  lenity  of  his  administration.  ^  "Vous  adn^inistrez 
^  trop  mollement  le  royaume  de  Naples.  Ce  ii'est  pas  la  mani^ 
'  de  conduire  ces  peuples  ....  vous  montrez  trop  de  douceur:  il 
^  est  n^cessaire  de  ne  pas  commencer  votre  administration  moUe^ 
'  ment  •  •  •  prenez  les  biens  de  tons  ceux  qui  out  suivis  la  cour-'  t 
On  the  13  th  of  April  Joseph  received  the  Imperial  decree,  by 
which  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  up  to  which 

Eeriod  he  had  governed  the  Ungdom  in  the  name,  and  as  th^ 
eutenant,  of  the  Emperor ;  in  tnis  act  the  right  of  succesaiozi 
to  the  crown  of  France  was  expressly  reserved  to  him,  with  the 
condition,  however,  that  the  two  crowns  should  never  be  united 
on  one  head.  M.  Miot  (Councillor  of  State)  had  been  sent 
from  Paris  to  Naples  a  few  days  before  this  announcement,  and 
with  him  the  Emperor  had  bad  a  conversation  in  whidi  be 

*  Mars  8.  f  Mars  12. 
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expresaed  his  Intentions  with  regard  to  his  brother,  and  by 
which  it  would  appear  that  he  was  not  even  then  quite  sure  of 
Joseph's  acceptance  of  the  Crown: — *  Vous  allez  partir,'  he 
said, '  pour  rejoindre  mon  fr^re :  vous  lui  direz  que  je  le  ferai 
roi  de  Naples,  qu'il  restera  grand  Electeur,  et  que  je  ne 
cbangerai  rien  &  ses  rapports  avec  la  France.  II  comprendra 
qu'il  ne  faut  ni  h^itation,  ni  incertitude :  s'il  refusait,  je  me 
verrais  forc6  de  mettre  la  couronne  de  Naples  sur  une  autre 
tete.  Joseph  doit  bien  penser  que  tons  les  sentiments  d'affec* 
tion  cedent  actuellement  &  la  rmson  d'etat.  Je  ne  puis  recon- 
naitre  pour  parents,  que  ceux  qui  me  servent.  Ce  n'est  point 
au  nom  de  Bonaparte  qu'est  attach^e  ma  famille,  c'est  au  nom 
de  Napoleon.  Je  ne  puis  dmer  aujourd'hui  que  ceux  dont  je 
fais  cas,  et  qui  servent  mes  projets :  qu'il  sache  done  oubiier 
lorsqu'il  le  faut  tons  ces  biens,  tons  ces  rapports  d'enfance; 
qu'il  se  fasse  cstimer,  qu'il  acqui^re  de  la  gloire :  je  donne  k 
men  fr^re  une  belle  occasion :  qu'il  gouveme  sagement  et  aveo 
fennet€  ses  nouveaux  ^tats.  Qu'il  se  montre  digne  du  trone 
que  je  lui  ^  donn€  .  •  .  mais  ce  n'est  rien  d'etre  d  Naples 
•  •  •  •  il  faut  conquer  la  Sicile.  Qu'il  pousse  cette  guerre 
avec  vigueur.  Qu'il  paroisse  souvent  &  la  tete  des  troupes 
.  •  •  •  qu'il  soit  ferme.  C'est  le  moyen  de  se  faire  aimer  de 
ses  soldats.  .  .  •  Vous  avez  entendu  je  ne  puis  plus  avoir  de 
parents  dans  I'obscurit^.  Ceux  qui  ne  s'^leveront  pas  ave<v 
moi,  je  ne  pourrai  pas  les  consid6rer  comme  £tant  de  ma 
famille.  J'en  fais  une  famille  de  rois,  qui  se  rattacheront  i,  un 
syst^me  fed^ratif.'  Such  was  the  stem  and  inexorable  policy 
which  he  adopted  towards  his  family ;  he  was  content  that  their 
*  little  barks '  should 

'  Attendant  sail, 
'  Increase  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale.' 

But  in  becoming  the  sovereigns  of  other  nations,  they  were 
to  be  still  his  subjects,  and  the  interests  and  prosperity  of 
those  nations  were  always  to  be  subordinated,  and  when  neces- 
sary sacrificed,  to  the  grandeur  of  France,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  his  ambitious  designs.  Napoleon,  no  doubt,  really 
desired  and  intended  that  the  States  he  bestowed  on  his 
brothers  should  be  well  and  wisely  governed,  as  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  their  alliance  to  France,  and  to  the  requisitions 
of  his  svstem ;  but  the  two  objects  were  found  to  be  totally  in- 
compatible, and  eventually  Napoleon  had  more  trouble,  embar- 
rassment and  annoyance  in  dealing  with  the  members  of  his 
own  fiimily  than  with  any  of  the  vanquished  rulers  who  had 
been  forced  to  bend  their  necks  under  his  yoke. 

This  corxespondenoe  presents  innumerable  proofe  of  the  love  of 
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order  and  financial  regalaritj^  as  well  as  the  indignation  aotinst 
peculation  and  plunder,  which  distinguished  the  Emperor ;  he  re- 
peatedly enjoins  Joseph  to  punbh  Uie  offenders — not  to  spare 
even  the  generals,  and  to  compel  Marshal  Massena  himself  to 
disgorge  his  discreditable  gains: — ^J'ai  des  ^tats  d^taill^  des 

*  sommes  que  MS.  *  et  d'autres  officiers  ont  re9ues.  J'ld  de- 
'  stitu6  S.,  qui  a  6t6  le  has  intrigant  de  toute  cette  affaire.  .  .  .  • 
^  Ce  n'est  que  joindre  le  ridicule  au  mal  de  la  chose,  que  de  dire 
'  qu'on  a  re9u  de  I'argent  en  cadeau  des  gouvernements  qu'on 

*  venait  d'^tablir.  •  •  .  •    Ayez  soin  que  les  ^tats  en  rdgle  en 

*  soient  envoy^  par  le  payeur  d  la  tresorerie.  II  y  a  des  formes 
'  dont  moi-meme,  je  ne  sois  pas  exempt,  et  c'est  U  le  palladium 

'  de  r^tat't 

At  the  time  when  Joseph  arrived  at  Naples  nothing  could  be 
more  odious  and  unpopular  than  the  government  he  supplanted 
The  Republic  (established  seven  years  before),  which  had  en- 
joyed an  ephemeral  existence  of  six  months,  had  left  behind  it  some 
liberal  ideas,  and  a  considerable  desire  for  constitutional  and  admi- 
nistrative reforms. }  The  sanguinary  reaction  which  took  place 
on  the  downfall  of  the  Republic,  and  the  perfidy  and  cruelty 
of  the  Court  (instigated  by  the  Queen)  on  its  restoration,  had 
not  been  forgotten ;  and  these  recollections,  together  with  the 
wretched  state  of  all  the  civil  institutions  of  the  cx)untry,  made 
%he  bulk  of  the  nation  regard  the  French  as  liberators  rather 
than  invaders,  from  whom  the  desired  alterations  and  improve- 
ments in  their  social  condition  might  be  expected.  The  feudal 
and  monastic  systems  had  been  preserved  with  all  their  abuses. 
The  financial  administration  was  ruinously  vicious  and  inefficient, 
the  police  intolerably  tyrannical  and  cruel.  Individual  liberty 
did  not  exist.  The  chief  of  the  police,  who  likewise  presided 
over  the  criminal  justice  of  the  kingdom,  exercised  unlimited 
power.  He  annulled  at  pleasure  the  decrees  of  the  tribunals, 
inflicting  fines,  corporal  and  even  capital  punishment,  at  his 
discretion,  without  any  appeal  from  his  sentences.  None  were 
secure  from  arbitrary  arrest,  and  the  prisons  (placed  in  the 
most  populous  quarters  of  the  city)  were  subject  to  infectious 
diseases  from  the  insalubrity  of  the  air.  The  jailors  were  gene- 
rally old  police  officers  (Sbirri),  men  of  brutal  characters  and  ha- 
bits, who  sported  with  the  sufferings  and  misery  of  the  wretched 
men  under  their  charge.  No  registers  being  kept,  many  crimi- 
nals were  forgotten,  and  thereby  escaped  pimishment,  while  the 

♦  We  do  not  know  who  *  S.'  was. 

t  April  10. 

\  From  January  to  June,  1799.  c 
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imkocent  often  remained  for  years  confounded  with  the  male- 
fSM^tore,  and  were  neither  brought  to  trial  nor  set  at  lil>ert7. 
The  financial  system  was  at  variance  with  every  sound  principle 
of  political  economy,  partial  in  its  character,  and  oppressive  to 
the  mass  of  the  people,  without  being  advantageous  to  the 
fiivoured  classes,  or  profitable  to  the  State.  Joseph  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  effecting  a  thorough  reformation  of  these 
Xarious  abuses,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  the  attempt  He 
found  it  easier,  however,  to  pull  down  the  old  edifice  than  to 
erect  a  new  one,  affording  all  the  benefits  he  wished  to  bestow 
on  his  subjects.  Though  by  his  laws  he  accomplished  great 
improvements  in  almost  every  branch  of  administration,  the  old 
abuses  were  in  many  instances  replaced  by  new  ones,  which 
were  the  more  obnoxious  because  the  Neapolitans  were  unac- 
customed to  them.  The  numerous  army  he  was  obliged  to 
maintain,  by  multiplying  the  public  charges,  and  occasioning 
neat  license  and  disorders,  aggravated  the  privations  and  suffer^ 
ings  of  the  people.  The  new  laws  promised  security,  personal 
inviolability,  and  justice ;  but  these  promises  were  very  imper- 
fectly kept,  and  courts  martial  and  extraordinary  tribunals 
exercised  a  jurisdiction  not  less  arbitrary,  and  often  as  severe,  as 
that  of  the  ancient  police.  The  wise  alterations  introduced  in 
the  fiscal  system  would  have  commanded  general  approbation, 
if  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  partition  of  taxation^ 
had  not  been  entrusted  to  corrupt  and  dishonest  agents,  who 
neglected  their  highest  duties,  made  a  trafiic  of  their  functions^ 
and  were  guilty  of  the  most  flagrant  acts  of  partiality  and  injus- 
tice. Some  mistakes,  too,  were  made  in  the  monastic  reforms 
(not  the  least  necessary  and  important)  which  prevented  all  the 
contemplated  benefits  being  derived  from  them,  both  to  educa- 
tion and  to  literature  and  science.*  While  Joseph  was  occu- 
pied with  these  more  congenial  cares.  Napoleon  kept  urging  on 
military  operations,  and  measures  of  severity  and  repression. 
Three  great  objects  remained  to  be  accomplished; — the  reduc- 
tion of  the  fortress  of  Gaeta,  the  suppression  of  the  Calabrian 
insurrection,  and  the  expedition  agamst  Sicily; — all  of  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Emperor,  who  sent  constant  and 
minute  instructions  for  carrying  them  on.     He  writes: — '  Mon 

*  Frire,  je  re9ois  votre  lettre  du  5  Avril.     Je  vois  avec  plaisir 

*  qu'on  ait  brul6  un  village  des  insurg^.  Des  exemples  s^v^res 
'  Bont  n^cessaires.  J'ima^ne  qu'on  aura  fait  piller  le  village 
'  par  les  soldats.  On  doit  ainsi  traiter  les  villages  qui  se 
'  revoltent     C'est  le  droit  de  la  guerre,  mais  c'est  aus;»i  un 

*  Orloff,  M£m.  sur  Naples,  torn.  ilL  ch.  10. 
TOL.  C.  NO.  CCir.  B  B 
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^  devoir  que  pr^sente  la  politique.'*^  Notwithstuidiiig  this,  tod 
many  similar  passages  in  his  letters,  we  think  that  Napoleoa 
was  not  of  a  cruel  disposition, — that  is,  that  he  had  none  ox  those 
fierce  and  vindictive  passions  which  find  a  gloomy  pleasure  in 
the  infliction  of  pain  and  eviL  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
reckless  of  human  life,  and  indifferent  to  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  never  for  a  moment  allowing  any  moral 
or  humane  considerations  to  interfere  with  his  policy,  or  anr 
object  he  had  in  view.  He  was  not  unlike  Cromwell  in  thu 
respect,  and  there  is  great  similarity,  both  in  act  and  motive,  in 
the  storms  and  massacres  of  Tredagh  and  Wexford  in  1649,  and 
the  storm  and  sack  of  Pavia  in  1796.  In  both  cases  the  object 
was  to  strike  terror,  and  ensure  future  submission,  and  in  both 
frightful  butcheries  were  perpetrated  by  orders  of  tiie  comman- 
ders. But  Napoleon  was  generally  inclined  to  protect  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  the  countries  he  invaded,  and  to  repress  and  punirii  ihft 
avarice  and  extortion  of  his  soldiers.  He  writes :  — '  Toutes  lea 
'  mesures  que  vous  avez  prises  pour  I'^tablissement  des  com- 

*  mandants  militaires  sent  bonnes ;  mais  tenez  la  main  k  ce  que 
^  les  g^n^raux  ne  volent  pas.    S'ils  se  conduisent  arbitroirement, 

*  s'ils  vexent  et  d^pouillent  les  citoyens,  ils  soul^veront  les  pro- 

*  vinoes.  II  faut  frapper  hardiment,  destituer  honteueement,  et 
^  livrer  k  une  commission  militaire  le  premier  qui  volera.'t 

Joseph,  king  as  he  was,  never  ventured  to  do  any  thing  with- 
out first  taking  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor,  even  in  matters 
•relating  exclusively  to  his  own  afiairs;  and  he  requests  H. 
M.  will  inform  him  of  his  intentions  as  to  the  royal  arms 
of  Naples,  the  livery  of  his  household,  the  national  flag, 
colours,  and  cockade.  Sometimes  he  writes  with  a  mixture 
of  flattery  and  SpanchemenL  *  Aujourd'hui  je  reconnais  la 
'  justice  des  principes  que  j'ai  souvent  entendus  de  la  booche 

*  de  V.  M.,  et  j'avoue  que  Texp^rience  des  choses  me  prouve 

*  combien  il  est  vrai  qu'il  faut  tout  voir  par  soi-m£me ;  qu^ 

*  ne  faut  jamais  perdre  uue  minute ;  qu'il  ne  faut  compter  aur 
'  l'activ)t6  de  personne ;  que  tout  est  possible  avec  une  ferme 

*  volenti  de  la  part  du  chef.  Je  dis  dix  fois  par  jour ; 
'  L'Empereur  avait  bien  raison.  Je  ne  sais  pas  ponrqnoi 
'  j'^cris  ceci ;  mais  ayant  conserve  Theureuse  habitude  d'^crire 

<  &  y.  M.  de  premier  mouvement.  ...    EUe  a  aussi  Tbabi- 

■  ■»  I  ■       II    Ill         I  I       I     . 

•  Avril  21. — Not  long  after,  in  the  middle  of  a  letter  on  various 
matters,  be  says,  ^  J*ai  vu  avec  plaisir  que  le  Marquis  de  Rbodio 
'  avait  et^  fusill^.'  But  this  execution,  which  gave  eo  much  pleasure 
to  Napoleon,  seriously  annoyed  Joseph,  who  considered  it  an  illegal 
and  atrocious  act.    It  was  perpetrated  in  his  absence  by  Saliofetti. 

t  Avril  26. 


*.^-rf 
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*  tude  de  trouver  tout  bleu ;  elle  ne  peut  pas  m^muutre  les 

*  daoa  invdontaiFes  de  mon  coeor*'  * 

Joieph  had  asked  for  inatruotioiis  as  to  the  revival  of  the 
orders  of  knighthood,  particularly  that  of  St.  Januarius,  eeta- 
blkhed  by  Chailes  IIL      Niq)oleoii  replica.    'J'avua  peus^ 

*  eomme  voue  i  Tordre  de  St  Janvier,  mais  U  £Aut  attendee 
'encore.  ...  II  me  parait  par  trop  religieux.  Au  premier 
'coup  d'oeilf  je  n'aime  pas  un  ordre  qui  se  rattaohe  aux 
'  Bourbons  aes  fondateurs.  Dans  les  institutions  il  faut  cr^r  et 
'se  mettre  sur«le-cbamp  autant  que  possible  en  harmonie 
'  aveo  le  si^e.  On  ne  peut  pas  entendre  en  Europe  le  nom 
'  da  St.  Janvier  sans  rire :   il  £Midrait   trouver  quelque  chose 

*  qui  imprim&t  le  respect  et  que  Ton  fdt  tent€  d'imiter.'  t 

Joseph  had  written  a  flourishing  account  of  his  great  influ- 
enoe  at  Naples,  asserting  that  the  opinion  of  the  country  was 
eenerally  favourable  to  him,  from  the  Duke  d'Ascoli,  who  had 
been  King  Ferdinand's  Minister  of  Police,  down  to  the  hum- 
blest Neapolitan;  that  he  could  command  them  all,  for  they 
were  all  convinced  of  his  good  intentions.  The  reply  of 
the  Emperor  is  very  striking.  *  Mon  Fr^,  tous  ne  connaissez 
pas  le  peuple  en  g^^ral,  moins  encore  les  Italiens.  Yous 
vous  fies  beauooup  trop  aux  demonstrations  qu'ils  vous 
font.  Prento  bien  vos  pr^utions,  maia  sans  alarmer;  au 
m<4ndr6  mouvement  qui  aurait  lieu  sur  le  continent,  c'est-i- 
dire  au  moment  ojl  vous  auries  beeoin  des  preuves  de  leur 
attacbement,  vous  verries  combien  pea  vous  pouvex  compter 
sur  eux.  Je  ne  r^pondrai  pas  &  ce  que  vous  me  dites  des 
gardes  du  corps.  Vous  ne  me  croyee  pas  aseez  ignorant  de 
la  situation  actuelle  de  Tesprit  de  TEurope  pour  croire  qae 
Naples  aoit  tellement  philosophe  qu'il  n*y  ait  aucun  pr^jug^ 
de  naissance ;  et  si  Naples  se  pr^sente  ainsi  k  vos  yeux,  c'est 
ainsi  que  se  pr^ientent  tous  les  peuples  oonquis,  d%uisant 
leurs  sentiments  et  leurs  moeurs,  et  se  prostemant  avec  respect 
devant  oelui  qui  tient  dans  see  mains  leurs  biens  et  leurs  vies. 
Vous  croyez  bien  qu'il  y  a  des  pr^jug^s  de  noblesse  k  Vienne ; 
et  bien  les  &milles  princieres  invitdrent  A  table  des  soldats ; 
d'ailleurs  ce  que  je  fais  est  moins  pour  Naples  que  pour  la 
France,  ^  j*ai  besom  de  fonder  une  union  de  toutes  les  classes 
de  dtoyens,  et  de  tous  les  pr^jug^  Quant  k  Tarm^e,  j'espire 
que  quand  on  lui  aura  dit  que  c'est  moi  qui  Tordonne,  elle  voudra 
bien  le  trouver  bon ;  et  je  ne  Tai  pas  accoutum^e  k  se  m^r 

de  ce  que  je  fds. Je  vous  le  recommande  encore, 

ne  vona  laisses  pas  enivrer  par  les  demonstrations  des  Napo- 

«  Mai  8.  tMai2L  '- 
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<  litains.     La  victoire  produit  ear  tous  les  peuples  le  mdme  effet 

*  qu'elle  produit  aujourd'hui  8ur  lea  N&politainB :  ils  vous  sont 
'  attach^  parceque  les  passions  oppos^es  se  taisent,  mais  auz 

*  premiers  troubles  sur  le  continent,  ou  les  40,000  Fran9ai8  qui 

<  se  trouvent  dans  le  royaume  de   Naples  seraient  r^duits  i 

*  quelques  milliers  d'bommes,  que  la  nouvelle  se  r6pandrait  que 

*  je  suis  battu  sur  Tlsonzo.  •  •  •  vous  verriez  ce  qui  de* 
'  viendrait  ce  bel  attachement.    Et  comment  cela  serait-il  autre- 

*  ment  ?  qu'avez-vous  fait  pour  eux  ?  Comment  les  connuasez- 
'  vous  ?  ils  voient  la  puissance  de  la  France,  et  ils  croient  que  par^ 

*  ceque  vous  Stes  nommS  roi  de  Naples,  tout  est  fini ;  parceque 
'  la  nature  des  choses  Fordonne,  parceque  cela  est  de  la 
'  nouveaut^,  et  parceque  cela  est  sans  rem^e*'  * 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  Napoleon's  bile  is  stirred  at  the 
mention  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  no  doubt  from  the  recollection  of 
St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  he  always  spoke  of  him  with  affected  con- 
tempt. '  Sidney  Smith  est  un  homme  facile  k  abuser.  Je  Ini 
'  ai  souvent  tendu  des  embuscades  dans  lesquelles  il  a  toujours 
'  donn^.     Quand  il  en  aura  essuy6  trois  ou  quatre,  il  finira  par 

*  se  d^goAter.'  f  *  Ne  parlez  jamais  de  Sidney  Smith.  Tout  ce 
'  qu'il  demande  c'est  de  faire  du  bruit,  et  plus  vous  en  parlerez 
'plus  il  cherchera  k  intrigailler.'^  Napoleon  continually  re- 
commends his  brother  to  be  on  his  guard  agfdnst  assassination, 
adding  (what  never  was  suspected)  that  he  mmself  took  similar 
precautions.  '  Je  vous  I'ai  d^j&  dit,  et  je  le  r^pdte  encore,  vous 
'  vous  fiez  trop  aux  Napolitains.     Je  dois  surtout  vous  le  dire 

<  pour  votre  cuisine  et  pour  la  garde  de  votre  personne.  Sans 
'  quoi  vous  couriez  les  risques  d'etre  empoisonn6  ou  assasand 
'  Je  desire  done  bien  fermement  que  vous  gardiez  vos  cuisiniers 
^  franfais,  que  vous  fassiez  faire  le  service  de  votre  table  par 

*  vos  maitres«d'h6tel,  et  que  votre  int^rieur  soit  orguiis^ 
'  de  mani^re  que  vous  soyez  toujours  sous  la  garde  des  fran- 
'  fais.     Vous   n'avez   pas    assez   suivi   ma   vie    priv^e    pour 

*  savoir  combien,  meme  en  France,  je  me  suis  toujours  tena 
'  sous  la  garde  de  mes  plus  surs  et  de  mes  anciens  soldats.  •  •  • 
'  Que  vos  valets  de  chambre,  vos   cuisiniers,   les  gardes  qui 

<  couchent  dans  votre  appartement,  ceux  qui  viennent  vous  re- 

*  veiller  pendant  la  nuit  pour  vous  remettre  des  d^p^ches,  soient 
'  franf  ais.  Personne  ne  doit  jamais  entrer  la  nuit  chez  vous 
^  que  votre  A.  D.  C,  qui  doit  coucher  dans  la  pi^e  qui  pr^cdde 

♦  Mai  24.  t  Mai  24. 

^  Mai  27. — He  was  not  very  wrong  in  his  estimate  of  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  who  was  very  brave,  but  inordinately  vain  and  accessible  to 
flattery.    {Sir  H.  Bunhur^s  NarraHve,  pp.  75.  79.  etptusim^) 
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*  votre  cbainbre  &  coucher.     Votre  porte  doit  Stre  fermfe  en 

*  dedans,  et  voue  ne  devez  ouvrir  &  votre  A.  D.  C.  que  quand 

*  VOU8  aurez  bien  reconnu  sa  voix.     Lui-mSme  ne  doit  frapper 

*  k  votre  porte  qu'aprfe  avoir  eu  le  soin  de  bien  fermer  celle 
'  de  la  chambre  06  il  se  trouve  pour  Stre  sur  qu'il  y  est  seul  et 

*  que  personne  ne  peut  le  suivre.  .  .     Ces  pr&autions  sont 

*  importantes  .  .  .  riellement  elles  peuvent  vous  sauver  la  vie.'* 
Such  suspicions  and  precautions  resemble  the  character  and  the 
times  of  Caesar  Borgia,  rather  than  those  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
representation  thus  put  before  Joseph  of  the  peril  of  his  situation 
was  little  calculated  to  make  his  new  crown  sit  lightly  on  his 
head.  Joseph  had  made  his  entry  into  Naples  on  the  4th 
May,  and  the  next  day  a  deputation  from  the  Senate  presented 
to  him  an  address  by  the  mouth  of  M.  Rcederer,  his  most  trusted 
councillor,  and  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  though  for  some 
unexplained  reason  very  much  out  of  favour  with  the  Emperor, 
who,  though  he  suffered  Joseph  to  make  him  his  minister,  was 
perpetually  finding  fault  with  him.  The  speeches  made  on  this 
occasion  not  only  by  Roederer,  but  by  Joseph  himself,  excited 
the  displeasure  of  Napoleon,  the  expression  of  which  was  never- 
theless tempered  with  some  kindly  feeling  towards  his  brother. 

Men  Fr^re, — Je  n'ai  pas  pu  mettre  le  discoura  de  M.  Koederer 
dans  le  MoniteuTj  car  en  v^rit^  il  n'a  pas  de  sens.  II  parle 
aa  nom  du  S^nat  comme  il  ferait  dans  un  article  de  journal :  il 
me  met  &  cdt4  de  Machiavel.  ...  Je  lis  aussi  dans  votre 
discours  des  phrases  que  vous  me  permettrez  de  trouver 
mauvaises.  Vous  comparez  I'attachement  des  franfais  i,  ma 
personne,  a  celui  des  Napolitains  pour  vous:  cela  paraitrait 
une  ^pigramme;  quel  amour  voulez-vous  qu^un  peuple  ait  pour 
vous,  pour  qui  vous  n'avez  rien  fait,  chez  lequel  vous  etes  par 
droit  de  conquSte?  .  .  •  £n  g^n^ral,  dans  vos  actes,  moins 
vous  parlerez  directement  ou  indirectment  de  moi  et  de  la 

France,   mieux   cela  vaudra. Si  vous  n'aviez  pas 

d'arm^  franfaise  et  que  I'ancien  roi  de  Naples  n'eilt  pas 
d^arm^  Anglaise,  qui  serait  le  plus  fort  &  Naples?  Et  ccr- 
tainement  je  n'ai  pas  besoin  d'arm^e  ^trang^re  {lour  me  main- 
tenir  k  Paris.  Je  remarque  avec  peine  dans  votre  lettre, 
qull  y  a  de  I'engouement,  et  I'engouement  est  tr^  dangereuz. 
•  .  .  •  Vous  Stes  doux,  mod^re :  vous  avez  un  bon  esprit,  vous 
Stes  apprfoi^;  mais  il  y  a  loin  de  \k  k  un  esprit  national,  k 
une  eoumission  d'attachement  raisonn^  et  d'int^ret.  Ces 
nuances  ne  doivent  pas  vous  ^chapper.  Je  ne  sais  pas  pour- 
quoi  je  vous  le  dis,  parceque  cela  vous  affligern,  mais  il  faut 

♦  Mai  31. 
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'  que  tous  vob  actes  ment  le  ton  de  d6cence  oonvenable,  que 
^  toutes  Yos  paroles  politdques  donnent  una  id€e  juste  de  yotre 
^  caractfere.'* 

In  the  middle  of  June  Napoleon  became  very  impatient  (or 
the  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  urged  on  the  preparation  of  the 
expedition,  into  all  the  details  of  which  he  entered  with  his 
usual  minuteness  and  precision.  Although  he  had  not  long 
before  endeavoured  to  inspire  Joseph  with  some  martial  ardour^ 
and  had  advised  him  to  seek  'reputation  at  the  cannon's  mouth/ 
when  the  moment  for  action  was  likely  to  approach,  his  un^ 
erring  good  sense  suggested  the  inexpediency  of  placing  a  man 
of  Joseph's  unwarlike  disposition,  and  total  ignorance  and  in* 
experience  of  military  affairs,  in  the  command  of  an  army,  and 
he  points  out,  with  his  usual  penetration,  the  qualities  and  com* 
parative  fitness  of  his  marshals  and  generals  ( Jourdan,  Massena, 
Verdier,  and  Kegnier),  for  the  different  pariks  to  be  assigned  to 
them,  recommending  Joseph  himself  to  stay  at  home.     *  Lie  conn 

*  mandement  des  9  mille  hommes  qui  doivent  d^barquer  lea  pre* 
'  mi^rs  en  Sicile  exige  un  homme  ferme  et  ayant  It6  dans  del 
'*  grands  ^v^nements.  •  .  •  Dans  le  metier  de  la  guerre,  commo 
'  dans  les  lettres,  chacun  a  son  genre.     S'il  y  avait  des  attaques 

*  vives,  prolong^es,  et  oil  il  fallut  payer  de  beaucoup  d'audace, 

*  Massena  est  plus  propre  que  Regnier  •  Pour  garantir  le 
'  royaume  de  toute  descente  pendant  votre  absence,  Jourdan 

*  est  pr^figrable  k  Massena.'  He  then  gives  the  most  minute 
directions  as  to  the  troops  to  be  employed  and  the  operations, 
and  proceeds — '  Si  vous-  aviez  vraiment  Fhabitude  de  la  guerre,  je 
'  vous  en^agerais  de  passer  avec  les  trois  divisions,  mais  il  est 

*  plus  convenable  que  vous  restiez  k  Naples ;  c'est  jouer  trop 

*  gros  jeu,  et  vous  n'y  seriez  d'aucune  utilit^,  car  enfin  votre 
'  pr^ence  n'accroitra  pas  la  force  de  ces  divisions ;  vous  n'avez 
'  pas  assez  Fhabitude  de  la  guerre  pour  que  le  mal  qu'il  y  aurait 
'  k  ce  que  vous  soyez  battu,  Mt  compens^  par  le  bien  que 
'  pourrait  faire  votre  pr^ence.  ....  II  faut  aspirer  au  genre 
'  de  gloire  qui  vous  appartient,  et  ne  pas  risquer  de  tout  com- 
'  proniettre  pour  courir  apr^  un  genre  de  gloire  qui  n'est  pas 

*  le  vdtre Vous  n'Stes  militaire  que  comme  doit  €tre  un 

*  roi Si  la  Sicile  £tait  moins  loin,  et  que  je  me  trou- 

'  vasse  avec  I'avant  garde,  je  passerais  avec  elle ;  mais  mon 
'  experience  de  la  guerre  ferait  qu'avec  ces  neuf  mille  hommes 

'  je  pourrais  battre  30,000   Anglais L'exp^tion  de 

'  Sicile  est  facile  parcequ'il  n'y  a  qu'une  lieue  de  trajet  &  fiiire, 
'  mais  demande  k  €tre  faite  par  un  systdme,  parceque  le  haaard 

*  Juin  8. 
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*  ne  fait  rien  rSosflir.  .  .  •  •     A  la  guerre  rien  ne  B'obtlent  que 

*  par  oalouL  Tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  profondement  m^dit^  dans 
<  see  details  ne  produit  aucun  r&ultat.**  In  this  letter  he  evinces 
his  profound  contempt  for  the  military  talents  of  Joseph^  and 
his  jHTodigious  but  not  unreasonable  confidence  in  his  own.  He 
had  no  knowledge,  however,  of  the  British  troops,  and  was 
totally  ignorant  of  the  stuff  of  which  they  were  made,  although 
fated  before  long  to  find  out,  by  disastrous  experience,  that  his 
boast  of  what  he  could  accomplish  was  only  a  vain  fanfaronade^ 
All  this  time  immense  preparations  were  making  for  the  siege 
of  Gaeta,  and  Joseph  exerted  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  to 
carry  out  the  Emperor's  instructions.  On  the  21st  June, 
Napoleon  notifies  to  him  the  arrival  of  Lord  Yarmouth  at  Paris, 
with  powers  for  making  peace.  Sicily  presented  the  greatest 
difiScidty,  and  Napoleon  asserts  that  the  British  Government 
desired  no  better  than  to  give  up  that  point,  and  that  they  had 
deferred  for  six  weeks  to  send  any  succours  to  the  island,  in 
hopes  that  Joseph  might  in  the  mean  time  have  effected  its 
reduction.  Every  part  of  this  statement  was  false.  The  Whig 
Ministers  were  impressed  with  the  paramount  importance  of 
maintaining  Sicily,  and  had  directed  Lord  Collingwood  to 
detach  a  squadron  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the 
island.  At  no  time  was  any  question  entertained  by  our 
Government  of  surrendering  Sicily,  and  on  the  26th  June  Mr. 
Fox  instructed  Lord  Yarmouth  to  make  its  retention  a  nne 
qud  rum* 

In  the  midst  of  the  gravest  affairs  of  war  and  politics. 
Napoleon  finds  time  to  notice  certain  attempts  of  which  he 
accused  the  Neapolitan  Ministers,  especially  Koederer,  to  lure 
away  someof  the  principal  actors  and  dancers  from  Paris,  at  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  extremely  offended.  ^  Cette  mauvaise 
'  tdte  de  Bcederer  fait  des  siennes  de  toutes  les  mani^res.  •  .  . 
^  U  vent  aussi  nous  enlever  nos  com^iens :  et  sur  qui  croyez- 
'  vous  qu'il  jette  les  yeux?  ce  n'est  rien  moins  que  sur  Fleury, 
'  Talma,  t  Je  n'en  parle  que  parcequ'ils  ont  d6clar6  quails  ne 
'  pouvaient  ^uter  ces  insinuations  sans  y  Stre  autoris^     M. 

*  Scederer  ne  sait  done  pas  qu'aucun  de  mes  sujets  ne  sortira  de 

*  France  que  par  mon  ordre?'t  And  soon  after,  a  similar  at- 
tempt on  less  distinguished  artists,  calls  forth  a  fresh  burst  of 
indignation*    '  Mon  Fr^re, — M.  Cellerier  d^bauche  les  acteurs 

•  Join& 

t  Pleary  the  best  comic,  and  Talma  the  greatest  tragedian  in 
France ;  both  soper-exoellent. 
t  Join24. 
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'  et  lea  actrices  de  Paris  pour  Naples.     D6i&  une  on  denx 

*  actrices  de  Top^ra  ont  fait  connaitre  qu'elles  voulaieDt  ee 
'*  rendre  &  Naples.     Voas  sentez  tout  ce  que  cette  conduite  a 

*  de  ridicule :  si  vous  youlez  des  danseuses  de  Top^ra,  par  Diea 

*  je  vous  en  enverrai  autant  que  vous  voudrez,  niais  il  n'est  pas 
^  convenable  de  les  d^baucher.  C'est  ainsi  qu'en  a  agi  k 
'  Rnssie ;  et  je  Ais  tellement  choqu6  de  cette  conduite,  que  je 

*  fis  ^rire  &  TEmpereur  de  Bussie  que  je  lui  enverrais  toutes 
'  les  actrices  de  Top^ra  s'il  yauloit,  hormis  cependant  Madame 
'Gardel.'* 

'  While  King  Joseph  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Gtieta,  the 
suppression  of  brigandage  and  assassination,  as  well  as  the  cares 
of  internal  administration  and  necessary  reforms,  the  English 
were  preparing  for  a  descent  on  the  Calabrian  coast;  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  30th  June,  Sir  John  Stuart,  at  die  head 
of  rather  more  than  5,000  men,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  St 
Euphemia,  and  effected  a  landing.  On  the  4th  July  be  at- 
tacked and  defeated  General  Begnier  on  the  plains  of  Maida. 
The  French  army  was  more  than  6,000  strong,  with  some 
cavalry,  an  arm  in  which  the  English  were  totfdly  deficient 
Begnier,  with  the  usual  exaggeration  and  inaccuracy  of  French 
official  reports,  in  his  account  of  the  action,  represented  the 
British  force  to  be  one-third  more  numerous  than  his  own, 
estimating  the  former  at  8,000  infantry  and  2,000  aimed 
neasants.  This  defeat  must  have  been  the  more  provoking  to 
Napoleon,  because  he  had  expressed  great  satisfaction  on  hear- 
ing that  die  British  had  landed,  his  astonishment  at  the  fatality 
which  had  driven  them  to  be  so  rash,  and  anticipated  their 
annihilation  as  a  matter  of  course ;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  he  soon  after  wrote  in  very  bad  humour,  and  found  &alt 
with  everythinff  and  everybody,  both  in  reference  to  the  opera- 
tions in  Calabna,  and  to  the  policy  adopted  towards  the  Nea- 
politan people.  He  says,  'Les  fausses  dispositions  futes  en 
'  Calabre  me  couteront  plus  de  monde  que  ne  m'en  a  cottt£  la 
'  grande  arm^e ;    tout  Tart  de  la  guerre  consiste  dans  une 

*  defensive  bien  ordonn^e  et  extrSmement  circonspecte,  et  dans 

*  une  offensive  audacieuse  et  rapide.'t  The  siege  of  Gaetahad 
been  protracted  for  four  months,  but  at  last  the  place  was  obliged 


*  Juin  29.' —  Joseph  denied  all  these  charges,  and  entreated  the 
Emperor  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  stories  that  were  reported  to 
him.    Madame  Gardel  was  a  famous  dancer. 

Jaillet  28.  —  Joseph   in  reply  sajs,  'Je  ne  concois  pas,  que 
M.  ne  rende  plus  de  justice  k  mes  efforts.     Si  V.  M.  connaissdt 

*  le  pays  et  la  veritable  disposition  des  troapes,  elle  verrait  que  j'ai  fait 

*  tout  ce  qu'elle  dit  que  j'aurais  dft  faire.' 
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to  surrender  (on  the  18  th  of  July),  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  who 
defended  it  with  obstinate  gallantry,  having  been  wounded  and 
put  hors  de  combat.''^  All  this  time  negotiations  for  peace 
were  going  on  at  Paris^  and  the  Emperor  continually  gave 
Joseph  reason  to  expect  that  Sicily  would  be  c^ed  to 
him,  although  it  is  impossible  to  discover  on  what  ground  he 
could  have  thought  so  himself.  At  the  outset  of  the  n^o- 
tiation.  Lord  Yarmouth  asked  M.  de«  Talleyrand  whether  Sicily 
would  be  demanded,  to  which  he  replied, '  You  are  in  possession 
'of  it,  and  we  do  not  ask  it  of  you.'  On  the  19th  of  June, 
however,  he  informed  Lord  Y.  'that  the  Emperor  had  received 

*  reports  from  his  brother  and  his  generab,  that  Naples  could 
'not  be  held  without  Sicily,  &c.,'  and  from  that  time  the 
oesnon  of  the  island,  or  its  exchange  for  some  other  territory, 
was  constantly  insisted  on  by  the  French,  though  never  ad- 
mitted by  the  English  negotiators,  f 

'  Je  crois  que  les  n^ociations  avec  TAngleterre  nlront  pas 
'  ik  Uen ;  elle  s'est  mis  dans  la  tSte  de  conserver  la  Sicile  ft 
'  I'Anden  Boi  de  Naples ;  cette  clause  ne  pent  pas  me  convenir. '( 
'  On  n%ocie  toujours  avec  les  Anglais.  La  oicile  est  toujours 
'  la  jnerre  d'echoppement ;  cependant  ils  paraissent  c^er  un 
'  pen.'  §  It  was  probably  the  peace  with  Russia  (signed  by  M. 
I^Oubnl,  but  eventually  not  ratified  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander), which  led  him  to  believe  Enfflimd  would  be  terrified 
into  this  concession.  '  Mon  Frdre, — •  Vous  pouvez  publier  la 
'  paix  avec  la  Bussie.  •  •  •  •  Un  courrier  qui  vient  de  Lon- 
'  dres  me  fiut  penser  que  cette  decision  de  la  Russie  a  fort 
'  itonn^  les  Anglais,  et  qu'ils  ne  sont  pas  ^ign^  de  lacher  la 
'  Sicile.  ...      Si  ces  premieres  donnto  se  confirment,  vous 

^  This  Prince' of  Hesse  was  half  crazy:  he  was  dissolute  and 
regtrdless  of  rules,  but  very  brave  and  active,  and  by  his  courageous 
example,  and  a  familiar  buffoonery,  which  delighted  his  troops,  he 
hid  gsined  great  influence  over  them.    {Sir  H,  Bunhuryt  p.  70.) 

t  The  French  first  proposed  a  kingdom  patched  up  out  of  parts  of 
AuMnia  and  Dahnatia,  and  afterwaHs  the  Balearic  Islands  (which 
were  to  be  taken  from  Spain),  as  an  indemnity  to  King  Ferdinand. 

t  Joillet  15. 

\  Juillet  21.— The  only  apparent  ground  for  this  expectation  'is 
a  dispatch  of  Mr.  Fox  (18th  July),  in  which  he  says,  (referring  to 
the  proposals  of  an  exchange  for  Sicily), '  if  there  could,  with  the 

*  consent  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty,  be  any  question  of  an  exchange  for 
'  Sicily,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  State,  this  could  only  be  done  by 

*  annexing  to  Dalmatia  the  whole  of  Istria,  and  a  large  part  if  not 

*  the  whole  of  the  Venetian  States,  including  the  City  of  Venice  itself. 

*  In  some  such  shape  as  this,  it  is  possible  the  proposition  might  be 

*  rendered  not  whoUy  unacceptable  to  his  Sicilian  Migesty.' 
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aarez  le  plus  beaa  royaume  du  monde ;  et  j*espfere  que  par  k 
vigueur  que  vous  mettrez  &  youb  former  une  arm^  et  on 
escadron,  vous  m'aiderez  pmsaamment  &  fitte  maUre  de  la  Midi* 
terranee,  but  principal  et  constant  de  ma  politique.  '*  ^  Lea  n^^ 
ciatioQs  avan9eQt  toujours.  II  parait  que  la  Sicile  est  accord^ 
et  n'est  plus  un  obstacle.      U  serait  possible  qu'avant  dix 
jours  tout  cela  Mt  k  rou&'t  T^our  days  later  he  writes:  '  Vous 
aurez  Naples  et   Sicile;    vous    serez    reconnu    par    touts 
TEurope,  mais  si  vous  ne  prenez  pas  des  tnesures  plus  Tigoa«> 
reuses  que  celles  que  vous  avez  prises  jusqu'ici,  vous  serez 
d^troQ6  honteusement  k  la    premise  guerre    continentale. 
Vous  Stes  trop  bon,  surtout  pour  ]e  pays  oil  vous  6te&  U  fimt 
d&armer,  faire  juger,  et  d6porter.'J     'N'employez   pas  ks 
troupes  Napolitaines  qui  vous  abandonneront  si  j'^tais  batta 
en  Italie.     II  faut  calculer  ainsi:  employez  des  troupes  qui  ne 
vous  abandonneront  pas.  .  •  •     Les  Napolitatns  patriotes,  et 
qui  out  St6  en  France  lors  de  la  revolution  d'ltalie  seront 
fiddles.     Je  ne  parle  pas  de  Tarm^  francaise  puisque  le  destin 
de  la  France  ne  pouvait  6tre  mis  en  balance  que  par  TEurqpe 
r^unie^  &c  &c.  ...    Le  destin  do  votre  rdgne  depend  de 
votre  conduite  k  votre  retour  de  Calabre.     Ne  pflurdonnez 
;  faites  passer  pas  les  armes  au  moins  six  cents  revolt^ 
Is  m'ont  ^org£  un  plus  grand  nombre  de  soldats.     Faites 
briiler  les  maisons  de  trente  des  principaux  chefs  de  villages 
et  distribuez  leurs  propriety  k  Tarm^;  desarmez  tons  ks 
habitans,    et  faites  piller  cinq  ou  six  gros  villages  de  ceux 
qui  se  sont  les  plus  mal  comport^.     Becommendez  les  soldats 
de  bien  traiter  les  villages  qui  sont  rest^  fiddles.  •  •  •     Yoos 
voyez  la  terreur  qu'inspire  la  Reine ;  certes  je  ne  vous  pro- 
pose pas  son  example   k  imiter,  mais  il  n'en  est  pas  moins 
vrai  que  c'est  une  puissance.      Si  vous  vous  conduise^  avec 
vigueur  et  Anergic,  les  Calabms  et  autrcs  ne  boug6ront  de 
trente  ans.  Je  finirai  ma  lettre  comme  je  Yba  commenc^e.   Vous 
serez  roi  de  Naples  et  de  la  Sicile.     Vous  aurez  tnns  ou 
quatre  ans  de  paix.     Si  vous  vous  faites  roi  faineant ;  si  vous 
ne  tenez  pas  les  rdnes  d'une  main  ferme  et  decid€e ;  si  vous 
^utez  Topinion  du  peuple  qui  ne  sait  ce  qu'il  veut ;  si  vous 
ne  d^truisez  pas  les  abus  et  les  anciennes  usurpations,  de 
manidre  que  vous  soyez  riche ;    si  vous  ne  mettrez  pas  dea 
impositions  telles  que  vous  puissiez  entretenir  k  votre  serYioe 


e:: 


*  Juillet  21.— To  attain  this  object  he  bald  oat  to.£nglaod»  as  a 
bait»  the  restoration  of  Hanover,  and  the  oession  of  ,the  Haoss  towns 
in  addition* 

t  JuiUet26.  t  JttilktSA 
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'  des  fran^ois  &c.  &o  •  •  •  vous  ne  ferez  rien  du  tout,  et 
'  dans  quatre  ana  au  lieu  de  m'dtre  utile  vous  me  nuirez,  car 
'  Toufl  m'dterez  de  mes  moyens.'*  He  continuea  to  intimate  to 
Joseph  that  he  may  expect  Sicily  to  be  giren   up  to  him; 

*  Mon  Frdre, — II  paroit  que  les  Anglois  s'adoudssent :  led 
'  o^ooiations  sent  ouvertes  en  fonne.  ....     Comme  le  Boi 

*  d' Angleterre  sait  que  je  veux  rester  maitre  de  Naples  et  de  la 

*  Sicile,  on  pent  r^^uxler  ce  point  comme  entendu.  •  •  •  Youa 
^  aurez  un  beau  royaume ;  ce  sera  &  vous  de  ne  pas  vous  endormir 
^  8ur  le  tr6ne«  •  »  •  •  II  ne  faut  pas  perdre  de  vue  que  la  force  et 
^  la  justice  sev^e  sont  la  bont^  des  rois.     Vous  confondez 

*  trop  la  bont^  des  rois  aveo  la  bont£  des  particuliers.  J'at* 
'  tends  de  savoir  la  quantity  de  biens  que  vous  avez  confisqu^ 

*  en  Calabre,  et  le  nombre  des  revolt^  dont  vous  avez  fait 
'  bonne  justice.     Faites  fusilier  trois  personnes  par  village  des 

*  chefs  de  la  revolte.     N'ayez  pas  plus  d'egards  pour  les  prfitred 

*  que  pour  les  autres.'  f 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  Napoleon  really  thought 
that  his  indomitable  will,  so  little  accustomed  to  be  thwarted, 
would  extort  the  sacrifice  of  Sicily  from  the  English  Govern^ 
ment,  or  whether  he  had  some  object  in  deceiving  Joseph. 
Daring  the  whole  of  the  negotiations,  the  English  Plenipo- 
tentiaries insisted  on  retaining  Sicily,  and  in  the  first  instancer 
they  even  demanded  the  restoration  of  Naples,  from  which 
demand  they  only  receded  on  the  understanding  of  uti  possi" 
detis  being  the  basis  of  negotiation.  Lord  Yarmouth  as- 
serted that  this  had  been  agreed  on  between  Talleyrand  and 
himself,  but  the  agreement  was  only  verbal,  and  never 
reduced  to  writing,  and  at  a  later  stage  of  the  negotiation, 
the  French  Ministers  denied  it  altogether.  Lord  Grenville 
(in  the  House  of  Lords,  2nd  January,  1807)  said,  *  would  it 
'  not  have  been  an  indelible  disgrace  to  this  country  to  have 
'  given  up  Sicily  to  France,  on  her  offer  of  an  equivalent  ? 
'  It  was  not  for  us  to  barter  it  away  for  any  equivalent  with-* 

*  out  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign. ' 

The  Emperor  continues  to  criticise  Joseph's  measures,  and  to 
feprove  him  for  not  being  severe  enough,  and  not  listening  to 
hb  advice.  '  Quelques  avantages  marqu&  inspireront  une  ter« 
'  reur  telle  que  personne  n'osera  plus  debarquer  chez  vous« 
'  J'ai  vu  la  Vend^  qu'on  croyait  ne  pas  pouvoir  finir ;  Tai  vu 
'  les  Bedouins  inquidter  et  harceler  mes  troupes  en  Egypt. 
^  Quelques  grands  tciAca  ont  mis  fin  i  tput,  et  ont  ramen^ 
'  la  tranquiUit^    Mais  oeuz  qui  vous  entoorent  n'ont  pcnnt 

•July  80.  t-^^^^ 
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'  de  connaissance  des  hommes.     Yous  n'^coutez  pas  tin  homme 

*  qui  a  beaucoup  fait,  beaucoup  vu,  beaucoup  xn^it€.  Ne 
^  suivez  pas  votre  syst^me  de  gardes  nationales ;  rien  ne  sera 

*  plus  dangereux.  Ces  gens-Id  s'enorgueilleront,  et  croiront 
'  n'Stre  pas  conquis.  Tout  peuple  Stranger  qui  a  cette  id^ 
^nest  passoumis.'*  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  contemptuoiis 
incredulity  with  which  he  treats  facts  reported  to  him  which  it 
does  not  please  him  to  hear.  ^  Tout  ce  que  vous  me  dites  de 
'  Targent  jet^  par  les  Ang)ois  est  faux.  Je  nU  pas  pris  le 
'  change.     Je  suis  fait  i,  toutes  ces  rumeurs.  .  .  .     Ma  vieille 

*  experience  m'^claire  encore  plus  que  tons  les  renseiornements 
^  qu'on  peut  me  donner.  *  f  Notwithstanding  his  confidence  in 
his  power,  and  in  his  fortune,  he  always  anticipates  the 
possibility  of  some  reverse,  and  advises  Joseph  to  bear  this  in 
mind   continually  in   all   the   measures  he  adopts.      ^  Je  me 

*  fiatte  que  vous  n'avez  rien  &  craindre  aujourd'hui.  Vous  serez 
^  Roi  de  Naples  et  de  la  Sicile.  Mais  prenez  des  mesures 
^  plus  sinenses ;  en  signant  chaque  acte,  dites  vous  bien,  cela 

*  sendt-il  bon  si  Tarm^e  fran9oi8e  ^tdt  accul^e  sur  Alexandrie? 

*  si  vous  ne  vous  p^n^trez  pas  de  ce  principe  vous  ne  rSgnerez 
'  pas  longtemps Un  seul  cri  Italien  *^  Chassez  les 

*  barbares  au  de  \k  des  Alpes,"  vous  arrachera  toute  votre 
^  arm^  Je  d^ire  que  vous  me  consultiez  sur.  des  matiires 
'  aussi  importantes.  II  ne  s'agit  pas  de  dire  que  vous  viendrez 
'  k  mon  camp.  Un  roi  doit  se  defendre  et  mourir  dans  sea 
^  etats.     Un  roi  Emigre  et  vagabond  est  un  sot  personnage.^ 

Massena,  who  marched  into  Calabria  to  repair  the  defeat  of 
R^nier,  carried  on  his  operations  with  great  severity,  the  re- 
volted villages  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred 
without  regard  to  sex  or  age.  Joseph  seems  to  have  got  the 
better  of  his  humane  weakness,  for  he  tells  Napoleon,  that  there 
are  more  victims  in  Calabria  than  he  (Napoleon)  could  desire, 
but  that  this  was  inevitable,  and  he  had  no  compassion  for  Uiem. 
Gaeta  having  surrendered,  and  Massena  having  succeeded  in 
quelling  the  Calabrinn  insurrection  and  re-establishing  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Government  in  those  provinces,  the  end  of  the  year 
1806  appeared  to  promise  Joseph  a  less  stormy  reign  than  that 
of  the  preceding  ten  months.  After  informing  the  Emperor 
of  the  state  of  his  military  affairs,  he  says — *  I  have  already 
'  told  Y.  M.,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  the  great  men  of  the 
'  kingdom,  who  are  also  the  richest  proprietors,  are  decidedly 

*  favourable  to  the  new  government ;  the  greater  part  of  those 

^  who  have  property  are  on  my  side,  some  have  taken  arms  in 

- 

•  Aatt  9.  t  ^^^  7.  %  Aoftt  7. 
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'  mj  favoar,  none  against  me,  so  that  I  cannot  complain  of  the 
'  Calabrian  proprietors ;  bnt  unfortunately  they  are  few  in  nam- 
'  ber,  and  almost  all  others  arm  themselves  against  the  authority 
'  which  protects  them,  whenever  foreign  dd  overcomes  their 
^  natural  cowardice ;  the  war  is  one  between  the  rich  and  the 

*  poor.  Your  Majesty  does  not  know  me,  when  you  accuse  me  of 
^  weakness,  and  of  being  a  roi  fainiant.     I  have  the  same  feel- 

*  ings  and  sentiments  as  yourself,  and  to  the  same  extent.     I 

*  grudge  no  trouble  and  no  sacrifices,  and  an  active  existence 
^  agrees  with  me  better  than  retirement,  in  which,  nevertheless,  I 
'  was  always  happy.     Certainly,  I  am  not  a  great  soldier,  but  I 

*  am  able  to  appreciate  the  counsels  of  Your  Majesty,  and  if  I 

*  do  not  always  follow  them,  it  is  because  I  am  often  unpro* 

*  Tided  with  the  means  of  so  doing.'  * 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor's  birthday,  Joseph  indulges  in 
a  little  strain  of  sentiment  mixed  with  flattery.    ^  I  shall  remain 

*  here  till  Y.  M.'s  birthday,  of  which  I  wish  you  joy.  I  hope 
'  that  you  will  be  gratified  at  the  expression  of  mv  affection :  all 

*  the  glories  of  the  empire  are  less  precious  to  me  tnan  the  Napo- 

*  leon  to  whom  I  have  been  so  long  and  tenderly  attached,  and 
'  whom  I  could  wish  to  find  again  such  as  he  was  to  me  twenty 

*  years  ago,  si  Ton  se  retrouve  aux  Champs  Elyseens.^^  To  this  efiu- 
non  Napoleon  replied  in  a  good*natured  though  less  sentimental 
strain, — ^  I  am  sorry  you  think  that  you  can  only  find  your 

*  brother  agun  in  the  Elysian  Fields ;  it  is  but  natural  that  at 
'  forty  years  of  age  he  should  not  feel  towards  you  as  he  did 
'  at  twelve,  but  his  sentiments  have  greater  reality  and  strength, 
'  and  his  friendship  a  les  traits  de  son  dmeJ  X  He  frequently 
repeats,  that  a  revolt  at  Naples  is  to  be  desired,  inasmudi  as  its 
suppression  would  strengthen  the  government     *  I  should  like 

*  very  much  to  see  a  revolt  of  the  Neapolitan  populace.  You 
^  will  never  be  their  master  till  you  have  made  an  example  of 
^  them.  All  conquered  people  have  need  of  a  revolt.  I  should 
'  regard  one  at  Naples  in  the  same  way  as  the  father  of  a  family 
'  sees  the  small  pox  amongst  his  children ;  the  crisis  is  salutary, 
'  provided  it  does  not  too  much  weaken  theii^constitutions.'  § 

Joseph  was  very  anxious  to  keep  Koederer  in  his  service;  Na- 
poleon consents,  but  expresses  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  him, 
and  predicts  that  Joseph  would  repent  of  his  choice.  *  You  are 
'  a  young  man,  and  nature  has  made  you  too  good ;  we  must 
'  not  always  judge  by  our  impressions,  but  look  to  experience; 

*  however,  I  will  say  no  more,  because  1  have  just  recollected. 


^  August  8.  t  August  8.  1806. 

X  August  23.  §  August  17. 
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^  thtii  my  letters  are  seen  by  many  persons.  What  I  tdl  yon  ib 
5  certain ;  my  letters  have  been  quoted  at  Parisi  and  I  bate  re- 
'  cognised  my  own  expressions ;  as  you  write  to  me  with  your 
^  own  handi  no  one  else  ought  to  read  my  letters,  which  yoa 
^  should  keep  under  lock  and  key.  You  are  justly  reproaoihed 
^  with  talking  too  much  of  your  affairs  to  too  many  people  .  •  . 
^  You  would  do  well  to  attach  Massena  to  yourself*  for  without 
'  having  great  military  talents,  he  is  a  man  of  strong  character, 

*  who  may  be  very  necessary  to  you.*  * 

The  Emperor  constantly  enters  into  minute  details  oonoeming 
his  troops,  such  as  it  appears  marvellous  he  could  find  time  for, 
but  of  which  he  affords  this  explanation :  *  the  good  condition 

*  of  my  armies  is  the  consequence  of  my  devoting  two  or  three 
^  hours  in  every  day  to  its  examination,  and  when  the  monthly 
^  states  of  my  armaments  both  military  and  naval  (which  form 

*  twenty  thick  volumes)  are  sent  to  me,  I  give  up  every  other 
^  occupation  in  order  to  read  them  in  detail,  and  to  obs^e  the 
^  difference  between  one  monthly  return  and  another.  No 
.*  young  girl  enjoys  her  novel  so  much  as  I  do  these  books.  It 
^  shoclu  me  to  see  your  troops  scattered  through  different  pro- 

*  vince8.'t 

Events  were  now  rapidly  bringing  on  the  rupture  between 
France  and  Prussia.  History  records  nothing  more  melancholy 
and  disgraceful  than  the  mixture  of  weakness,  perfidy,  and 
profligacy,  which  had  marked  the  policy  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment for  the  two  or  three  preceding  years.  For  about  ten 
.years,  Prussia  had  been  endeavouring  to  provide  for  her  own 
safety  by  remaining  perfectly  quiet,  and  abstaining  from  aQ 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  Europe.  The  king  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognise  the  title  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who 
had  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  form  a  dose  connexion  with  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  in  which  he  so  far  succeeded,  that  when  the  rup- 
ture in  the  north  became  imminent,  Prussia  agreed  to  maintain 
a  strict  neutrality.  This  engagement  did  not,  however,  prevent 
the  Prussian  Cabinet  from  cultivating  friendly  relations  with 
that  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  her  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  power 
and  designs  of  France  having  been  subsequently  aroused,  the 
two  Courts  agreed  upon  a  secret  convention  (in  May  1804\  for 
the  purpose  of  restraining  the  encroachments  of  the  First 
Consul.  Mutual  jealousies,  however,  did  not  allow  this  alliance 
to  be  either  cordial  or  lasting.  Before  long  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  assumed  a  less  friendly  character,  and  Prussia 
began  to  incline  towaixls  a  connexion  with  France.     When  the 

*  August  20.  X  August  20. 
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eoaUtkm  was  fbrmed  in  1806>  it  was  a  great  object  with  the 
Allied  Powers  to  ennge  Prussia  on  their  side;  but  she  dreaded 
the  consequenoes  of  the  impending  strife,  and  determined  if  possi- 
Ue  to  ayert  it;  and  under  her  mediation  a  negotiation  took  place 
between   France  and  Bussia,   without,  however,  any  result 
except  that  of  deferring  the  contest  for  a  few  months,  and  the 
united  and  strenuons  efibrts  of  England  and  Russia  were  una- 
Tailing  to  induce  Prussia  to  depart  i&om  her  neutrality,  and  join 
the  common  cause.     On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  Napoleon 
eaw  that  war  with  Austria  was  inevitable,  he  was  indefatigable 
in  hie  endeavours  to  gain  Prussia,  and  as  the  most  tempting  bait 
he  could  offer,  he  held  out  to  her  the  much  coveted  acquisition 
of  Hanover.     In  August  1805,  the  Prussian  Government  signi- 
fied its  willingness  to  conclude  a  treaty  ofiensive  and  defensive 
with  France,  but  in  pursuance  of  their  usual  temporising  policy, 
they  objected  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  approaching  contest 
The  proposal  of  a  treaty  was  accepted  with  alacrity  by  Napo«- 
leon,  but  subsequent  events  interfered  to  prevent  this  treaty 
from  being  ever  signed.     When  the  war  broke  out.  Napoleon 
did  not  scruple  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Prussia,  by  directing 
the  march  of  his  troops  through  her  territories.     This  outrage 
exdted  vast  indignation  at  Berlin,  where  it  was  clearly  seen 
that  Napoleon  neither  respected  nor  feared  their  power.  Stung 
with  the  indignity,  and  urged  by  the  resentment  of  the  nation^ 
the  fickle  Cabinet  of  Prussia,  b^an  again  to  shift  its  policy 
and  to  assume  a  hostile  attitude  towards  France.     They  gave 
to  the  Russians  the  same  permission  to  pass  through  their  terri- 
tories, which  the  French  had  assumed,  and  began  to  form  armies 
of  observation.     Availing  himself  of  the  increasing  irritation 
against  France,  the  Emperor  Alexander  repaired  to  Berlin,  and 
in  November  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Russia  and 
Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
and  erecting  a  barrier  against  French  aggression.     After  the 
departure  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  from  Berlin,  the  old  habit 
of  temporising  again  took  possession  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, and  Napoleon  was  permitted  to  advance  without  inter- 
ruption to  Vienna.     Again,  the  shifting  and  vacillating  policy  of 
Prussia  now  indined  her  towards  the  Coalition,  and  made  her 
assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  France.  In  November  Haug- 
wits  was  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to 
offer  certain  terms  of  peace,  and  to  notify  that  the  rejection  of 
them  would  be  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war.     Napoleon 
thought  it  his  interest  to  temporise,  and  desired  the  Prussian 
Envoy  to  repair  to  Vienna  and  confer  with  Talleyrand  on  the 
object  of  hie  mission.    After  the  battle  of  Ansterlitz,  the  Em- 
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peror  Alexander  offered  to  place  all  his  force*  at  the  dispoaal  of 
jPrussia,  if  she  would  enter  yigorouslj  into  the  war;  but*  far 
from  accepting  this  offer^  she  determined  to  withdraw  from  what 
she  considered  a  hopeless  contest,  and  Haugwitz,  instead  of  pre- 
senting his  ultimatum  to  Talleyrand,  congratulated  Napoleon  on 
his  victory,  and  proposed  a  fresh  treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Hanover  to  Prussia.  Napoleon  bitterly  reproached 
him  with  the  perfidy  of  his  government,  of  whose  treaoheroos 
machinations  he  was  perfectly  aware,  but'  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  forgive  their  past  conduct,  if  they  would  abandon  once 
for  all  their  ambiguous  policy,  and  unite  cordially  with  France. 
They  promised  liberally,  and  on  the  loth  December,  1805,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries.  In  the  ban- 
ning of  1806,  their  mutual  relations  again  became  cold  and 
unsatisfactory,  the  faithless  and  wayward  conduct  of  Prussia 
having  involved  her  in  the  most  wretched  perplexity  and  embar- 
nusment.  She  was  distracted  between  the  shame  of  partttionii^ 
the  territories  of  England,  her  old  ally,  together  with  the  fear  of 
offending  Eussia,  on  one  side,  and  dread  of  the  power  and  ven- 
geance of  France  on  the  other,  and  as  usual,  she  strove  to 
escape  from  her  dilenmia,  by  steering  a  middle  course.  She 
proposed  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  December  15  th,  but  with  cer- 
tain modifications.  Napoleon  was  furious,  and  refused  to  listen 
to  any  modifications.  He  saw  that  no  serious  or  durable  alli- 
ance was  possible  with  such  a  Power,  and  that  it  was  useless  to 
cultivate  a  friendship  which  would  prove  too  hollow  and  insinoere 
to  be  of  any  value  to  him.  Prussia  was  terrified  at  his  indig- 
nation, and  consented  to  all  that  was  required  of  her.  On  the 
15th  of  February,  the  former  treaty  was  accepted,  with  addi- 
tional stipulations;  for  not  only  was  Hanover  annexed  to  Prus- 
sia, but  the  British  flag  was  excluded  from  all  the  ports  of  that 
Electorate.  The  conduct  of  Prussia  in  this  transaction  was 
described  by  Mr.  Fox  to  be  ^  a  compound  of  everything  that  is 
'  contemptible  in  servility  with  everything  that  is  odious  in 
*  rapacity  ; '  *  and  England,  indignant  at  the  outrage,  instantly 
declared  war.  Nor  while  Prussia  quarrelled  with  her  old  friends 
did  &he  succeed  in  conciliating  her  new  protector.  Napoleon 
was  disgusted  with  his  degraded  tool,  and  from  that  moment 
conceiving  for  her  sentiments  of  hatred  and  of  profound  con- 
tempt, in  the  prosecution  of  his  various  schemes  be  made  no 

*  *  Other  nations,'  Mr.  Fox  said,  '  had  been  oblij^ed  to  make 
cessions  to  France,  but  none  of  them  had,  like  Prussia,  been  redoced 
to  that  lowest  state  of  degradation — to  consent  to  become  the  minis- 
ters of  the  injustice  and  rapacity  of  a  master.' 
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account  of  his  alliance  with  Prussia.  The  proofs  which  were 
soon  afforded,  that  their  rights  and  interests  were  entirely  dis- 
r^arded  by  France^  filled  all  ranks  in  Prussia  with  feelings  of 
afaame  and  resentment,  and  the  exactions  of  the  French  army 
increased  the  indignation  which  soon  pervaded  all  the  north  of 
Germany^  in  the  midst  of  which  the  excitement  of  the  people 
and  the  alarm  of  the  government  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Germanic  Empire  and  the  formation  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Ehine;  but  when,  in  addition  to  these 
grievances,  it  was  discovered  that  France  had  offered  to  England 
the  restitution  of  Hanover,  and  that  Prussia  was  all  along  duped 
and  deceived  by  Napoleon ;  the  public  indignation  broke  through 
all  restraints  and  the  cry  for  war  became  universal  and  irre- 
siatible.  Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  peace  which  M.  jD'Oubril  signed  at  Paris,  and  the 
negotiations  between  England  and  France  were  broken  off, 
though  the  final  rupture  did  not  take  place  till  the  war  between 
France  and  Prussia  had  actually  commenced.*  The  Pru8sian  Go- 
▼emment,  encouraged,  if  not  compelled,  by  the  public  entbu- 
sinsm,  having  now  ret^olved  to  brave  Napoleon,  sent  an  ultima- 
tum to  Paris,  in  which  they  demanded  that  the  French  troops 
should  immediately  evacuate  Germany,  together  with  other 
conditions.  No  answer  was  given ;  indeed,  the  Emperor  hud 
left  Paris  before  the  ultimatum  was  delivered.  He  had  pre- 
viously written  to  Jot^eph:  —  'I  have  told  you  that  Kus^jia  reiuges 
^  to  ratify.     Prussia  is  arming  in  a  most  ridiculous  manner: 

*  however,  she  shall  soon  disjirm,  or  pay  dearly  fur  w  hat  ghe  is 
'  doing.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  vacillation  of  this  Cabinet. 
^  The  Court  of  Vienna  makes  great  protestations,  and  it  is,  so 
^  feeble  that  I  am  inclined  to  put  faith  in  them ;  however,  1  am 

*  able  to  face,  and  shall  face,  every  danger.  .  .  .  I  am  amply 
'  provided,  and  in  want  of  nothing In  a  few  days  I 

*  may  possibly  put  myself  at  the  head  of  my  grand  army.  I 
'  have  150,000  men,  and  with  that  force  I  can  dictate  terms  to 
'  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Petersburgh.     •     .     Say  nothing  of  these 

*  dispositions,  which  I  wish  a  victory  only  to  proclaim.     .     .     • 

*  Be  quite  easy  about  political  affairs.    .     .    If  I  am  obliged 

*  to  strike  a  blow,  my  measures  are  so  well  and  surely  taken, 
'  that  the  total  ruin  of  my  enemies  will  accompany  the  iirst 

*  notice  of  my  departure  from  Paris.  Let  your  journals  describe 
'  me  as  occupied  with  hunting,  amusements,  and  negotiations.' f 

*  Lord  Lauderdale  left  Paris  nine  days  after  the  Emperor  had  set 
out  to  take  the  command  of  his  army. 

f  September  12. 
TOI^  C.  NO,  CCIV.  C  C 
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The  next  day  he  announces  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox» 
but  adds,  that  all  hope  of  peace  is  not  gone.  '  Prussia  makes 
me  a  thousand  protestations,  which  do  not  prevent  mf 
taking  all  precautions ;  in  a  few  days  she  will  either 
disarm  or  be  destroyed.  Austria  declares  her  intentioli  to 
remain  neutraL  Russia  does  not  know  what  she  wiu&tS)  bat 
her  distance  renders  her  powerless;  such  in  two  words  ii 
the  state  of  affairs.'*  Five  days  later^  he  writes,  'the  Ett* 
ropean  horizon  is  still  rather  dark ;  it  is  possible  that  I  may 
very  shortly  be  at  war  with  the  King  of  Prussia.^  He  thett 
gives  some  instructions  about  certain  military  movements  in 
fjalabria  and  elsewhere,  and  says,  '  You  alone  must  be  apprised 
of  these  dispositions.  ...  In  a  few  days  it  is  possible  I 
may  have  settled  everything  with  Prussia,  or  if  Hot,  that  the 
Prussians  may  be  so  completely  beaten  in  the  first  enoottAteiSi 
that  a  few  days  may  terminate  the  contest.  •  •  I  repeat  to  yotii 
you  will  do  injury  to  your  affairs,  if  you  allow  any  body  elsl 
to  see  this  letter.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  meditating  for  three 
or  four  months  beforehand  on  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and 
to  calculate  on  the  possibility  of  the  worst  event  occurring.' f 
This  calculation  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diminish  hii 
confidence  in  the  result  of  the  approaching  contest.  '  As  soon 
as  the  reports  of  the  armaments  in  preparation  reach  Naple^ 
announce  that  all  will  be  settled;  and  when  you  hear  of  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  say  that  I  am  acting  in  conoert 
with  England  to  compel  Prussia  to  restore  Hanover;  as  Lord 
Lauderdale  is  still  at  Paris,  this  will  not  appear  improbable. 
•  .  .  Don't  be  at  all  alarmed;  you  will  only  hear  of  my 
arrival  at  the  army,  and  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
by  the  news  of  my  success.*  { 
The  battle  of  Jena  was  fought  on  the  14th  October,  and  ten 
days  after  the  victory,  Napoleon  writes:  *I  have  destroyed  the 
Prussian  monarchy;  if  the  Russians  come,  I  shall  destroy  them 
likewise;  and  I  have  no  fear  of  the  Austrians.'^ 

A  month  later  he  writes :  ^  My  affairs  are  very  prosperous.  • 
My  army  is  on  the  Vistula ;  Poland  full  of  enthusiasm.  •  •  »  . 
I  have  got  all  the  strong  places,  have  taken  140,000  prisoner^ 
800  pieces  of  cannon,  and  250  standards  and  colours.  The 
Prussian  army  and  monarchy  have  both  ceased  to  exist'  | 
Joseph  kept  the  Emperor  constantly  informed  of  the  military 
and  civil  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  complaining  very  much  of 


♦  September  13.  f  September  18. 

September  20.  §  October  25. 

November  15. 


I 
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finfindiit  difficulties,  and  of  the  discontent  |m)daced  by  a  rigo- 
rous dolledtion  of  the  rerenue  and  the  disoifders  committed  hf 
the  soldiety*  In  the  month  of  March,  a  M.  Vecchioni,  in  a 
J^igl*  judicial  office^  was  convicted  of  a  treasonous  ccftrespon- 
dence  with  the  enemy.  He  was  an  old  man  of  previously  irre- 
proachable life ;  and  having  appealed  to  the  clemency  of  Jo- 
seph, the  king,  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  ministers,  insisted 
en  pardoning  him,  and  setting  him  at  liberty;  an  act  creditable 
to  his  humanity  and  good  nature,  and  very  unlike  what  would 
have  been  the  conduct  of  his  Bourbon  predecessor,  or  successor. 
In  1807,  the  Emperor  was  waging  war  against  Bussia,  and 
for  some  time  established  his  winter  quarters  at  Osterode,  whence, 
in  a  letter  to  Joseph,  he  says  that  the  officers  of  the  staff  and 
colonels  had  not  taken  their  clothes  off  for  two  and  some  of 
them  for  four  months  (and  that  he  himself  had  been  fifteen  days 
without  taking  his  boots  off),  in  the  middle  of  snow  and  mud, 
without  bread,  wine,  or  brandy,  living  on  potatoes  and  meat, 
continually  marching,  countermarching,  and  fighting ;  and  that 
it  is  too  ridiculous  to  compare  such  troops  with  the  army 
of  Naples,  making  war  in  a  delightful  country,  where  they  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  every  luxury  and  comfort,  even  with 
society  and  with  women;  he  continues:  'After  having  destroyed 

*  the  Prussian  monarchy,  we  are  fighting  against  the  remnant  of 

*  the  Prussians,  against  Knssians,  Cossacks,  and  Kalmucks,  and 

*  the  tribes  of  the  north,  who  formerly  invaded  the  Roman  Em- 

*  pire.     We  are  making  war  with  the  utmost  force  and  rigour. 

*  In  the  midst  of  these  prodigious  fatigues,  almost  everybody  has 

*  been  more  or  less  ill:  as  to  myself,  I  never  was  stronger,  and 
'  I  am  even  grown  fat.'* 

Joeeph  had  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Eylau 
(February  8th),  on  which  he  congratulated  his  brother;  but 
not  long  afterwards  he  writes  him  a  letter  which  does  credit  to 
his  good  sense,  frankness,  and  courage.  After  some  compli- 
ments to  the  perspicuity  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  which  he 
says  so  eminently  distinguish  Napoleon,  he  goes  on, — *  Sir, — 

*  I  am  in  that  mood,  which  Your  Majesty  will  comprehend,  in 
'  which  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  what  I  think  right.     Well, 

*  then,  Y.  M.  ought  to  make  peace,  cost  what  it  may  {h  tout 

*  prixy     Y.  M.  is  everywhere  victorious  and  triumphant ;  you 

*  ought  to  spare  the  blood  of  your  people.  The  sovereign 
'  ought  to  temper  the  hero.  You  ought  not  to  care  about 
*a  little  more  or  a  little  less  territory.  Any  concessions  you 
'  may  make  will  be  glorious,  because  they  will  be  useful  to 

*  March  1. 
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<  your  people^  who  are  sheddiiig  their  best  blood,  and  beeanaey 
^  yictonous  and  inyincible  as  jou  are  universally  acknow- 
'  ledged  to  be,  nobody  will  imagine  that  any  conditions  can 
'  have  been  forced  upon  you  by  a  vanquished  enemy.  Sire, 
'  it  is  my  attachment  to  a  brother,  who  has  behaved  like  a 
'  father  to  me,  and  my  duty  to  France,  as  well  as  to  the  people 
'  over  whom  you  have  placed  me,  .which  dictate  to  me  the 
'  expression  of  these  truths.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
'  beg  you  will  dispose  of  me  in  any  way  that  may  conduce  to 

*  this  desirable  end.  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  any 
'  arrangement  you  may  make  concerning  myself.  You  ought 
'  not  to  expose  to  the  chances  of  events  the  finest  monument 

*  that  was  ever  raised  to  the  grandeur  of  the  human  race;  I  mean 
'  the  mighty  edifice  of  glory  and  greatness  which  you  have 

<  raised  in  the  last  ten  years.'  *  This  sensible  and  prophetic 
advice  was  taken  in  good  part,  but  of  course  not  attended  to, 
by  Napoleon,  who  replied,  *  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 

*  29th,  and  thank  you  for  all  you  say.  Peace  is  a  marriage 
'  which  depends  on  a  union  of  inclinations ;  if  we  must  still 
'  fight,  I  am  ready ;  you  see  I  am  raising  fresh  troops.     I  am 

*  not  of  your  opinion,  that  you  are  popular  with  the  Neapo> 
^  litans.  .    .    .    No  doubt  your  people  will  become  attached  to 

*  you  after  eight  or  ten  years  of  peace,  when  you  know  them  and 
^  they  know  you ;  attachment  with  a  nation  means  esteem,  and 
^  they  esteem  their  sovereign  when  he  is  dreaded  by  the  bad, 

*  and  when  the  good  regard  him  with  such  confidence,  that  he 
^  may  count  on  their  fidelity  and  assistance  on  all  occasions.' f 
One  of  Joseph's  measures  of  reform  had  been  the  suppression 
of  the  convents ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  done  dis- 
pleased the  Emperor,  who  did  not  fail  to  give  his  attention  to 
this  matter,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  arduous  campaign  in 
which  he  was  engaged;  and  he  criticised  it  in  these  terms: — *I 

*  am  not  satisfied  with  your  preamble  to  the  suppression  of  the 

*  convents.  In  what  concerns  religion,  the  language  employed 
'  should  be  of  a  religious  and  not  of  a  philosophical  character. 
'  In  this  consists  the  great  art  of  government,   which  is  not 

*  possessed  by  a  mere  writer  and  man  of  letters.  Why  talk  of 
'  the  services  which  the  monks  have  rendered  to  art  and  science? 

*  It  is  not  by  such  services  that  they  have  recommended  them- 
'  selves,  but  by  the  administration  of  religious  aids.  Such  a 
'  preamble  is  entirely  philosophical,  and  that  is  not  what  is  re- 
'  quired ;  it  is  insulting  to  the  men  you  expel.  This  preamble 
'  to  the  suppression  would  have  been  all  very  well,  if  it  had 

*  March  29.  f  April  18. 
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^  been  in  aooordance  with  the  monacal  system.  Disagreeable 
'  things  are  better  endured  from  one  who  agrees  with  you^  than 
'  from  a  person  of  a  different  opinion.  You  ought  to  have  said 
'  that  the  monks  were  so  numerous  that  their  subsistence  was 
'  difficulty  that  the  dignity  of  the  slate  required  that  they 
'  should  have  enough  to  live  upon^  and  thence  the  necessity  for 
^  a  reform,  preserving  nevertheless  a  sufficient  number  for  the 
'  administration  of  the  sacraments,  &c.  &c.  I  tell  you  this  as  a 
^  general  principle.  I  have  a  bad  opinion  of  a  government 
'  whose  edicts  savour  of  U  bel  esprit  Each  edict  ought  to  have 
'  its  own  appropriate  style ;  a  well-informed  monk,  concurring 
'  in  the  suppression,  would  have  expressed  himself  differently. 
^  People  bear  injury  when   unaccompanied   with   insult,   and 

*  when  the  blow  does  not  appear  to  be  struck  by  the  enemies  of 

*  the  state.     Now  the  enemies  of  the  monks  are  the  literary 

*  men  and  the  philosophers,  of  whom  you  know  I  am  not  fond, 

*  since  I  have  everywhere  put  them  down.'* 

The  criticisms  of  the  Emperor  might  have  been  extended  to 
the  measure  itself,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  judiciously 
framed  or  altogether  successful.  The  wealth  of  the  religious 
orders  would  have  been  sufficient,  under  a  good  administration, 
to  produce  great  resources,  but  unhappily  it  was  dilapidated  by 
impmdent  sales,  in  order  to  procure  funds  for  the  payment  of 
the  state  creditors,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  besides 
which  the  favourites  of  the  new  court  managed  to  get  possession 
of  some  of  the  finest  properties  by  fictitious  purchases.  Then  the 
measure  of  conventual  suppression  was  inadequately  carried 
out,  and  very  unwise  exceptions  made  in  the  general  plan ;  the 
libraries,  archives,  and  other  objects  of  art  preserved  in  the 
monasteries,  were  carried  off  by  the  monks,  who  sold  the  most 
precious  monuments  relating  to  the  arts,  science,  and  history  of 
their  country.  The  Government  contented  itself  with  suppress- 
ing the  rich  monasteries,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  their 
wealth,  while  they  left  untouched  the  poor  ones,  which  were  at 
once  the  least  useiul  and  the  most  vicious.  The  measure,  there- 
fore, of  monastic  reform,  however  well  intended,  redounded 
very  little  to  the  credit  or  the  popularity  of  the  king ;  and  it  is 
aarprising  that  its  imperfect  organisation  should  have  escaped 
the  penetration  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  his  censure  should 
bave  been  limited  to  the  forms  of  the  proceeding,  f 

*  April  14.  The  bearing  of  these  views  may  be  traced  on  the 
occasion  of  the  concordat  (some  years  later),  when  Napoleon  discerned 
the  wisdom  of  enlisting  the  priests  in  his  service. 

t  Qrloii;  voL  iiL  p.  232. 
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Joseph  aubmitted  patiently  to  the  displeasure  which  the 
Emperor  not  unfrequently  expressed  with  the  acts  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  winced  under  the  independence  or  impertinence  of 
the  French  Generals^  'who  treated  him  with  little  respect,  and 
against  whom  he  was  oftQU  provoked  to  make  appeals  and  com* 
plaints  to  their  common  master.  One  of  these,  who  had  offended 
him  by  what  he  called  'des  propos  inconsider^,'  was  Caesar 
Berthier»  the  brother  of  the  Prince  de  Neufohatel :  he  says  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  repeat  what  that  officer  had  been  saying,  but 
it  was  calculated  to  ii^jure  hiin,  because  it  implied  that  Napoleon 
was  dissatisfied  with  him,  and  ^  the  people  know  well  enough 
that  everythiug  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  Your  Majesty^  and 
they  would  have  no  confidence  in  a  man  who  was  so  foolish  as 
to  be  ungrateful  to  you  •  ....  I  cannot  CQnceal  from  Your 
Majesty,  that  I  have  lately  received  letters  both  from  Tour 
Majesty  and  your  Ministers,  which  lead  me  to  believe  that  you 
are  dissatisfied  with  me ;  nevertheless,  I  do  all  in  my  power  to 
merit  your  favour,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  be  scolded  by 
General  Dejean.  Yoqr  Majesty  is  too  enlightened  not  to 
appreciate  both  my  sentiments  and  my  position.  You  are 
aw^re,  I  trust,  of  aU  the  efforts  I  make  to  meet  every  exigence, 
how  deeply  I  feel  piy  obligations  to  Your  Majesty,  and  how 
sensible  I  am  that  yonr  reason  is  even  superior  to  your  power. 
I  trust  Your  Majesty  will  see  by  the  changes  I  have  made  that 
I  begin  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  men,  and  to 
estimate  them  according  to  their  proper  value.'  *  In  reply  to 
this  letter,  Napoleon  writes :  —  *  In  your  correspondence  with 
my  Ministers  you  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  my  ariny,  and  to  receive  marks  of  my  displeasure  when 

anything  goes  wrong You  must  resent  any  chattering 

and  manifestation  of  discontent  I  think  the  habit  of  govern- 
ing will,  with  your  natural  good  sense  and  disposition, 
strengthen  your  character,  and  render  you  capable  of  conduct- 
ing this  vast  machine,  if  it  should  be  your  lot  to  survive  me. 
Prince  Jerome  is  doing  very  well  I  am  much  satisfied  with  him, 
and  greatly  deceived  if  there  is  not  stuff  in  him  to  make  a  first* 
rate  man ;  not  that  he  hf^  any  idea  that  I  think  so,  for  my  letters 
to  him  are  full  of  severity  t  i  he  is  adored  in  Silesia,  and  J 
placed  him    purposely    there  in  an    independent  command 

♦  April  15, 

I  He  was  not  always  so  indulgent  to  Jerome,  but  he  had  recentty 
gained  his  favour  by  submitting  to  his  pleasure  in  the  matter  <n 
divorce.  Jerome  repudiated  his  wife,  Miss  Paterson,  daughter  of  a 
Baltimore  merchant,  and  married  the  Princess  of  Wnrtember^, 
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bocaufe  I  am  no  believer  in  the  proverb  ^^  that  it  is  necessary 
**  to  kpow  how  to  obey  in  order  to  know  how  to  command," 
I  lun  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  Louis,  but  he  has  too 
charitable  a  disposition^  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  a  Crown.  He  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  my  advice^ 
wbiohy  nevertheless,  I  continue  to  give  him,  and  in  time  he 
will  be  aware  of  the  mistakes  he  has  made.'  * 
The  Emperor  pursued  his  victorious  career,  and  successively 
announced  to  his  brother  the  victory  of  Friedland,  and  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  while  Joseph  continued  to  occupy  himself  in  the  in* 
tonud  reforms  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  restoration  of  tranquillity, 
reporting  every  detail  of  his  administration  as  if  he  were  a  pro- 
yisional  governor  instead  of  an  independent  King.  The 
Emperor,  who  had  little  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  Joseph's 
Cabinet,  writes :  — ^  *  I  greatly  fear,  by  all  I  hear  from  Naples, 
'  that  your  finances  will  be  deranged  by  all  sorts  of  theories  and 
'  apeculations ;   great   experience  and  long  lapse  of  time  are 

*  necessary  to  carry  out  changes  in  the  financial  system  of  a 
^  country,  and  I  see  that  at  the  beginning  of  your  reign,  and 
'  while  still  at  war,  you  are  making  alterations  in  the  mode  of  col- 

*  lecting  the  revenue^  I  am  sorry  that  your  opinion  is  different 
'  from  mine.     I  look  upon  men  of  cleverness  and  learning  as  I 

*  do  upon  coquettes:  they  are  very  well  to  live  and  converse  with, 

*  but  w^  diould  no  more  think  of  taking  the  one  for  our  wives 
<  than  the  other  for  our  Ministers.'  f 

Towards  the  end  of  1807  tranquillity  was  in  great  measure 
?eatored  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  much  of  the  correspon- 
dence about  this  time  relates  to  the  occupation  of  the  Ionian 
Jalaods  and  Cattaro,  to  which  Napoleon  attached  great  import-r 
$iice  on  account  of  ulterior  objects  and  designs,  which  he  did 
^t  impart  even  to  Joseph,  while  employing  him  in  the  direction 
of  the  military  operations  connected  therewith.  The  letters  of 
Napoleon  were  ouen  harsh  and  often  unjust ;  and  Joseph,  while 
lUf  replies  were  full  pf  deference  and  submission,  sometimes  ven- 
tured  to  remonstrate  against  reproaches  which  he  proved  to  be  un- 
founded* It  80ems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  imperial  policy  per* 
petually  to  find  fault,  and  H,  M.  never  condescended  to  own  himself 
miatakra  or  in  the  wrong.  Whenever  Joseph  asks  for  more  troops, 
Napoleon  rf  plies  that  he  cannot  have  less  than  50  or  60,000  men, 
wbicb  is  more  than  he  requires;  when  he  asks  for  money.  Napo- 
leon rejoins  that  as  he  has  not  above  26  or  30,000  men  to  provide 
for,  he  canpot  be  in  want  of  fiinds.  There  was  one  irreconcileable 
difer^noe  of  opinion  and  sentiment  between  the  brothers:  Napo- 

*  MV  4  t  July  18. 
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leon  recommends  hn'^hness  and  severity  in  the  administration  of 
the  government,  while  Joseph  was  bent  upon  endeavouring  to 
conciliate  the  attachment  and  fidelity  of  the  Neapolitans  by 
mildness  and  clemency,  and  by  such  reforms  and  improvements 
as  should  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  country.  In  the  end  of 
November  the  Emperor  visited  Italy,  and  Joseph  went  to  Venice 
to  meet  him.  There  he  received  a  commission  to  prevail  on 
Lucien  to  consent  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  with  the  view  of 
his  contracting  some  Royal  alliance,  and  being  made  a  King. 
Lucien  had  married  early  in  life  a  very  amiable  person,  who 
died  young  during  the  Consulate,  and  a  few  years  after  he  re- 
married with  the  widow  of  an  agent  de  change  named 
Jouberthou, — a  marriage  which  exceedingly  displeased  Napoleon, 
and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  their  long  estrangement 

Lucien  was  very  well  disposed  to  a  reconciliation,  and  to  lend 
himself  to  promote  the  Imperial  system  in  anything  but  the 
sacrifice  of  his  wife,  which  he  positively  and  firmly  refused,  in 
spite  of  all  consequences  to  himself,  and  the  entreaties  and 
remonstrances  of  his  family.  A  letter  addressed  to  him  by  his 
sister  Eliza*,  is  curious,  showing  as  it  does  the  utter  prostration 
of  their  wills  before  the  desires  and  commands  of  the  great  man. 
She  says :  —  *  Proposals  are  made  to  you  which  you  would  have 

*  accepted  a  year  ago  for  the  sake  of  your  children  and  your  wife, 
'  but  which  now  you  reject     Don't  you  see,  my  dear  brother, 

*  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  adoptions  is  to  provide  his  Majesty 

*  with  relations  of  his  own,  of  whom  he  can  dis[)ose.    In  remain- 

*  ing  nerir  Nai)oleon,  or  accepting  a  throne  at  his  hands,  you  will 
^  make  yourself  useful  to  him.     He  could  marry  your  daughters, 

*  and  provided  he  could  find  in  his  own  family  the  means  of 
^  carrying  out  his  projects  and  his  policy  (which  are  all  in  all 

*  with  him)  he  will  not  make  choice  of  strangers.  We  cannot 
'  deal  with  the  master  of  the  world  as  if  we  were  his  equals. 
'  Nature  made  us  all  children  of  the  same  father,  and  his  pro- 
'  digious  exploits  have  made  us  his  subjects.     Sovereigns  as  we 

*  are  we  owe  everything  to  him.     There  is  a  noble  pride  in  this 

*  confession,  and  I  think  our  sole  glory  ought  to  be  to  prove  by 
'  the  manner  in  which  we  govern  that  we  are  worthy  of  him^  and 
^  of  our  race.'  As  soon  as  Joseph  was  apprised  of  the  intention 
of  the  Emperor  to  visit  Italy,  he  sent  him  a  pressing  invitation 
to  come  to  Naples,  offering,  besides  all  political  motives,  the 
pleasures  of  extraordinary  good  shooting;  promising  him  two 
thousand  shots  at  wild  fowl,  five  hundred  woodoocks,  and  as 
many  ducks,  boars,  chevreuls,  stags,  quails,  and  pheasants.    The 

*  Princess  Bacciocchiy  Grand  Duchess  of  Toscanj. 
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expelled  King  would  have  taken  greater  delight  in  a  caropaign 
against  the  wild  fowl  than  in  Austerlitz  or  Friedland;  but 
whether  Napoleon  was  not  a  sufficiently  keen  sportsman^  or  he 
had  other  work  in  hand^  he  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  Naples, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he  never  in  his  life  should 
have  seen  either  that  city  or  Rome. 

It  had  been  settled  that  Joseph's  Queen  should  join  him  with 
their  children  at  Naples,  but  the  state  of  her  health  not  permitting 
her  to  accomplish  such  a  journey,  he  requests  leave  of  absence 
from  Naples  for  thirty  days,  and  to  be  allowed  to  spend  one- 
third  of  that  time  at  Paris.  He  did  not  get  leave,  but  was 
summoned  to  meet  the  Emperor  at  Venice,  which  he  did  on  the 
2nd  of  November ;  it  was  at  this  interview  that  he  was  ordered 
to  make  overtures  to  Lucien,  and  he  reports  the  results  of  his 
endeavours  from  Modena.  *  I  met  Lucien  at  Modena :  he  was 
very  anxious  to  repair  to  Your  Majesty,  particularly  after  hear- 
ing of  your  goodness  to  him  about  whichever  of  his  children  is 
old  enough  to  be  established;  he  wishes  to  thank  you,  and  is 
ready  to  send  her  to  Paris  when  you  think  fit.  He  still  main- 
tains that  he  is  satisfied  with  his  lot,  and  has  no  wish  to  change 
it,  except  so  far  as  his  doing  so  might  be  instrumental  to  Your 
Majesty's  designs  with  regard  to  your  dynasty,  and  compatible 
with  his  duty  to  a  wife  whom  he  cannot  cast  off,  who  has  borne 
bim  four  children,  and  with  whom  he  has  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  since  their  union.  Nothing  I  could  say  to  him  elicited 
any  answer  but  that  it  was  a  point  of  honour  with  him,  not  to 
\  disown  his  wife  and  children,  and  that  he  could  not  dishonour 
himself  were  it  only  in  his  own  estimation.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
no  better  news  to  give  Your  Majesty ;  but  God  is  great  and 
merciful,  and  every  day  I  become  more  persuaded  that  Your 
Majesty  is  no  less  indulgent  than  myself,  and  gifted  with  such 
inexhaustible  resources,  that  you  cannot  fail  of  success  in 
whatever  you  undertake.' f  The  Emperor  himself  had  an  inter- 
Tiew  with  Lucien  shortly  after,  and  he  writes :  —  'I  have  seen 
Lucien  at  Mantua,  and  had  a  conversation  of  several  hours 
with  him;  he  will  have  no  doubt  told  you  all  about  it;  his 
notions  are  so  different  from  mine^  that  I  can  hardly  make  out 
what  it  is  that  he  wants  .  •  •  •  he  seemed  to  me  agitated  by 
opposite  feelings,  and  to  want  resolution  to  make  up  his  mind 
•  •  •  •  I  exhausted  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  induce  Lucien^ 
who  is  still  youn^,  to  devote  his  talents  to  my  service  and  to  that 
of  his  country.  If  he  wishes  to  send  me  h'ls  daughter  he  must 
do  00  without  delay,  and  place  her  entirely  at  my  disposal,  for 

*  December  11. 
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^  there  ig  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  events  are  hastening  on^  and  my 
^  destiny  mnst  be  acQompUsbed.  If  he  changes  his  mind,  let  me 
'  know  it  imnoediatelyi  as  I  must  then  make  other  arrangements. 

*  Tell  Lucien  that  I  was  touched  by  his  grief  and  his  attachment 

*  to  me,  and  regret  the  more  that  he  will  not  be  reasonable*  and 
'  contribute  to  my  repose  and  his  own.'*  This  curious  letter 
must  have  appeared  very  mysterious  to  Joseph,  who  was  in  total 
ignorance  of  his  brother's  designsy  notwithstanding  some  bints 
that  a  great  scheme  was  on  foot.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
invasion  of  the  Peninsula  had  already  commenced  —  the  Prinoe 
Regent  of  Portugal  had  embarked  for  the  Brails,  and  the  French 
troops  under  Junot  were  advancing  on  Lisbon.  At  Tilsit  Napo* 
leon  bad  confided  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  his  designs  against 
Spain,  and  by  one  of  the  secret  articles  of  that  treaty  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Houses  of  Bourbon  and 
Braganza  should  be  replaced  by  Princes  of  the  family  of  Napo* 
leon,  The  Prinoe  of  the  Asturias  (Ferdinand  VII.)  had  alrmly 
appealed  to  Napoleon  for  protection  against  his  own  fiitber, 
Charles  lY.,  and  had  asked  in  marriage  a  French  Princess  at 
the  choice  of  the  £mperor.  If  Lucien  could  have  been  induced 
to  come  into  his  brother's  views,  he  would  have  been  the  destined 
occupant  of  one  of  the  Peninsular  thrones,  and  his  daughter 
Charlotte  was  wanted  as  the  bride  of  Ferdinand,  should  it  suit 
the  Emperor's  views  to  give  him  a  wife.  Lucien  finally  con* 
sented  to  give  tip  his  daughter,  but  nothing  would  induce  him  to 
make  any  concession  as  to  his  wife  (as  Joseph  said)  ^  for  his  own 
^  and  his  family's  good»  fmd  to  meet  the  paternal  view  of  Your 

*  Majesty/ 1 

The  year  180$,  while  it  exalted  the  dignity^,  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  the  ease  and  peace  of  miud  pf  the  unhappy  Jo8e{Ji. 
In  the  earlier  months  he  was  occupied  with  various  arrange* 
^lents  for  securing  the  occupation  of  Corfu*  an  ol^ect  of  gieat 
importance  to  J^apoleon,  who  tells  him  that  ^  Corfu  is  of  much 
^  greater  consequence  than  Sicily,*  and  that  *  in  the  present  coa* 
^  dition  of  !|^urope  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen  to  him 
^  would  be  the  loss  of  Corfu.'  He  always  considered  the  ultimate 
re*anne;^ation  of  Sicily  to  Naples  as  certain,  whenever  peace  was 
concluded  i  and,  wit^  his  characteristic  disregard  of  trutbi  he 
^peatedly  affirms  that  ^gland  bad  in  the  last  negotiations 
made  r\o  difficulty  on  that  point,  and  consented  to  its  cession  to 
Joseph.  In  the  b^inning  of  April,  the  Emperor  began  to 
write  to  Joseph  at  }ength  about  the  affairs  of  Spain ;  and  after 
giving  him  an  account  of  what  is  passing,  and  oi*  the  dispgaitign 
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of  hid  troops  in  that  country,  be  sayd  th»t  tho  oxpenses  of  Im 
army  in  Spain,  and  that  of  the  preparations  he  ia  making  are, 
and  will  be,  enormous,  but  that  ciroumfttapoes  require  that  all 
EuTPPe  should    be  inundated    by  his  troops.      ^England  is 

*  begmning  to  suffer :  nothing  but  peiK^e  with  that  country  can 
'  make  me  sheathe  my  sword  and  restore  tranquillity  to  Europe/ 

*  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  days  I  may 

*  write  to  desire  you  to  repair  to  Bayonne.'  *  This  was  the  first 
intimation  of  his  mtentionSf  Three  weeks  later  he  informs  him  of 
the  abdications  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand,  and  proceeds: — *  The 
'  nation,  through  the  Supreme  Council  of  Castille,  desires  me  to 
'  bestow  upon  them  a  King.  I  destine  this  Crown  for  you  s 
^  Spain  is  very  different  from  Naples ;  it  contains  eleven  millions 
'  of  inhabitants  and  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  revenue, 

*  without  counting  the  Indies ;  it  is,  besides,  a  Crown  which 
'  places  you  at  three  days'  distance  from  France.     At  Madrid 

*  you  are  in  France  ...  As  soon  as  you  receive  this,  appoint 
'  whom  you  please  Regent,  and  conie  to  Bayonne.  Keep  it  all 
^  aecret,  and  say  you  are  going  to  the  North  of  Italy  to  confer 

*  with  me.'  f  On  the  23rd  of  May,  Joseph  quitted  Naples  and 
proceeded  in  all  haste  to  Bayonne.  At  La  Grotta  he  met  his 
old  friend  and  tutor  the  Abb6  Simon,  Bishop  of  Grenoble, 
formerly  Mathematical  Professor  at  the  College  of  Autun,  who 
oame  to  eompliment  him  on  his  approaching  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Spidn.  His  reply  to  the  Prelate  evinced  anything  but 
dation  of  spirits  or  satis&ction,  and  was  creditable  to  his  good- 
fteUag  and  his  sagacity.     He  said :  *  I  wish  your  congratulations 

may  be  of  happy  augury  to  your  old  pupil  —  may  the  mis- 
fortunes I  anticipate  be  averted  by  your  prayers.  I  am  not 
blinded  by  ambition,  nor  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  the 
Spanish  Crown.  I  leave  a  country  where  I  think  I  have  done 
some  good,  and  where  I  flatter  inyself  I  was  popular,  and  shall 
leave  behind  me  some  regrets.     Can  I  expect  as  much  in  my 

new  kingdom  ? Monsieur  TEvSque,  I  see  before  me 

a  black  norizon,  and  clouds  which  threaten  a  very  alarming 
ftiture.  TV  ill  my  brother's  star  always  shine  as  brightly  in  the 
Heavens  as  it  does  now  P  I  know  not,  but  in  spite  of  myself 
I  am  terrified  and  overwhelmed  by  the  most  doleful  fears  and 

Ereeentiments.     I  am  afraid  that  in  placing  on  my  head  a  more 
rilliant  crown  than  that  which  I  resign,  the  Emperor  has 
imposed  on  me  a  burthen  beyond  my  strengtL    Pity  me, 
therefore,  my  dear  Master,  pity  instead  of  congratulating  me.' 
The  prophetic  soul  of  Joseph  only  too  truly  prefigured  to  itself 
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the  sea  of  troubles  in  which  he  was  about  to  be  plunged^  and  the 
'  ominous  clouds'  that  threatened  to  cast  their  shadows  over  his 
brother's  still  resplendent  star. 

The  campaign  of  Friedland  and  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  had  car- 
ried Napoleon  to  the  culminating  point  of  his  grandeuri  and  to 
the  extreme  elevation  of  power  and  influence  which  he  was 
destined  to  attain ;  other  victories,  indeed,  were  still  in  store 
for  him,  and  an  Imperial  alliance,  connecting  him  with  the 
ancient  Royalties,  was  to  confer  fresh  dignity  upon  his  person; 
but  though  he  stood  for  a  brief  space  at  that  vast  altitude  from 
which  be  looked  down  upon  the  prostrate  Continent  of  Europe, 
his  unquiet  mind  was  still  unsatisfied ;  for  — 

'  Conquests  unresisted  ceased  to  please, 
And  rights  submitted  left  him  none  to  seize.* 

New  schemes  of  ambition  and  aggrandisement  urged  hun  on. 
The  dynastic  system  his  imagination  had  conceived  remained  to 
be  further  developed^  and  above  all,  England  still  stood  erect 
and  unsubdued.    It  is  not  difficult  to  trace^  more  perhaps,  in  this 
correspondence  than  m  any  other  historical  materials^  the  effects 
produced  on  his  mind  by  such  a  long  and  unbroken  career  of 
success  and  triumph  as  might  well  make  him  believe,  as  all  the 
world  had  come  to  believe,  that  he  was  infallible  and  invincible. 
His  pride  and  arrogance  had  grown  with  his  successes^  and  in 
the  same  proportion  all  human  sympathies  and  affections,  and 
therefore  all  moral  scruples  and  restraints,  had  waxed  faint 
within  him.     He  was  not  animated  by  the  grand  but  defimte 
designs  of  a  statesman,  but  rather  inflamed  by  the  passions  of  a 
gamester,  Nations  and  Empires  being  the  prizes  n>r  which  he 
played ;  while  he  over  and  over  again  staked  the  glory  he  had 
acquired,  the  conquests  he  had  achieved,  and  life  itself,  on  the 
hazard  of  the  die.     At  this  period  it  might  well  have  been  said 
of  him,  what  was  said  a  few  years  later  by  a  great  orator 
and  statesman,  whose  prediction,   true  as  it  turned  out,  was 
half  accomplished  at  the  time  it  was  delivered :  —  ^  As  he  was 
^  probably  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  could  have  raised  his 
'  power  to  such  a  height,  so  he  was  probably  the  only  man  who 
'  could  bring  it  into  such  imminent  danger.     His  eagerness  for 
'  power  was  so  inordinate,  his  jealousy  of  independence  was  so 
^  fierce,  his  keenness  of  appetite  so  fervent  in  all  that  touched 
'  his  ambition,  even  in  the  most  trifling  things,  that  he  most 
'  plunge  into  desperate  difficulties.      He  was  of  an  order  of 
'  minds  that  by  nature  make  great  reverses  for  themselvea."^ 
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When  Lord  WeUedej  made  this  speech,  the  French  army  had 
been  destrojed  in  Bussia;  Prussia  had  turned,  and  Austria  was 
preparing  to  turn,  against  Napoleon ;  but  Joseph,  more  deeply 
interested,  saw  the  shadow^ of  coming  events  before  a  single 
threatening  cloud  had  begun  to  appear,  and  when  his  brother's 
power  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large  to  be  invulnerable 
as  well   as  irresistible.      We  take  leave  for   the  present  of 
Joseph  at  his  entrance  on  that  larger  stage  where  he  was 
destined  to  play,  not  only  a  less  dignified,  but  a  disastrous 
part ;  the  reputation  he  left  behind  him  at  Naples  did  not  cor- 
respond with  his  really  good  intentions  and  feelings  towards  the 
people  of  that  country ;  his  character  was  neither  fully  appre- 
oated  nor  justly  treated.     The  historians  of  his  short  reign  have 
stigmatised  him  as  being  dissolute,  indolent,  and  incapable ;  but 
whilst  he  undoubtedly  represented  his  own  conduct  in  the 
most  favourable  light  he  could,  this  correspondence  proves  that 
he  was  not  wanting  in  either  industry  or  ability,  and  might 
justly  claim  the  merit  of  humanity,  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
improve  the  social  condition  of  his  people,  while  for  most  of  the 
acts  or  the  failings  which  made  him  obnoxious  to  censure  or 
unpopularity,  he  might  have  pleaded 

*  Res  dura  et  regni  novitas  me  talia  cogunt 
MolirL' 


Art.  III.  —  1.  Evening*  in  my  Tent ;  or^  Wanderings  in  Balad'^ 
Ejjareedj  illustrating  the  Morale  ReligiouSy  Social,  and  Foli^ 
tical  Conditions  of  various  Arab  Tribes  of  the  African  Sahara. 
By  the  Bev.  W.  Davis,  F.B.S.S.A.     2  vols.  8vo.   1854. 

3.  Le  Desert  et  le  Soudan.  Par  M.  le  Comte  d'EsCATRAC  de 
Lautube.     8vo.     Paris:  1853. 

/^K£  of  the  minor  discomforts  attending  every  disturbance  of 
^"^  our  foreign  relations  is  to  be  found  in  the  mass  of  litera- 
ture *  adapted  to  the  present  crisis '  which  such  an  event  throws 
at  once  on  the  market,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  reader  who 
18  honestly  in  search  of  knowledge.  Anxious  as  we  all  are  at 
this  moment  for  trustworthy  information  respecting  the  resources 
of  the  Czar  or  the  Sultan,  the  present  state  of  Mohammedanism 
or  the  Eastern  Church,  the  Danubian  provinces  or  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  it  is  with  feelings  of  vexation  and  disappointment 
that  we  open  volume  after  volume,  decorated  with  the  most 
pretentious  and  attractive  titles, — to  be  convinced  by  the  first 
lew  pages  that  we  have  before  us  only  a  trashy  pamphlet  for 
the  nonoe— -contaming  nothing  but  second-hand  information  on 
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general  topics,  or  dome  laboriously  smart  nattrative  of  petty  per- 
sonal adventures ;  far  inferior  in  both  lines  to  our  daily  lessoA 
of  the  morning  in  the  *  Times  *  or  *  Chronicle.*  One  of  the  first 
points  to  ascertain,  therefore,  in  opening  a  work  on  some  tooic 
of  present  interest,  is,  that  the  book  was  really  not  written  tor 
the  occasion,  but  is  the  result  of  experience  and  speculations 
independent  of  it.  This  i^ecomm^ndation  we  can  safely  pre- 
face to  the  two  books  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  thii 
article,  whatever  their  other  merits  may  be:  the  reader  will 
find  scarcely  any  reference  to  the  Russo-Tttrkish  question  in 
either,  although  much  of  the  information  which  they  contain 
does  materially  bear  on  the  prospects  of  that  re^on  of  the 
world,  and  those  races  of  mankind,  whose  fortunes  now  form  a 
subject  of  such  absorbing  interest. 

The  Reverend  Mr,  Davis  is,  however,  it  must  be  confesscil, 
open  to  the  charge  of  book-making  in  another  way }  to  parody 
Johnson's  expression,  a  bolder  title-page  and  more  timorous 
contents  were  never  joined  together;  wiA  the  *  African  Sahara' 
his  book  has  nothing  to  do ;  he  never  reached  even  the  fronrief 
of  that  mysterious  region.  He  simply  gives  the  narrative  of  a 
tour  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  made  in 
1849,  as  we  rather  conjecture  than  collect  (for  he  is  strangely 
sparing  in  dates),  in  company  with  Sidi  Mohammed,  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  present  Bey,  *  a  person  possessed  of  excellent 
'  qualities,  among  which  extreme  kindness  and  affability  are  not 

*  the  least  prominent.'  In  this  pleasant  oompany  onr  author 
visited  the  historical  city  of  Cairouan,  once  the  capital  of  the 
Western  Mohammedan  Empire^  now  chiefly  celebrated  for  the 
extreme  religious  bigotry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  possesion  of 
the  tomb  of  Sidy  Shaab,  Mahomet*s  barber, — the  tuinl  of 
Hydra — the  southernmost  point  of  the  Regency,  the  oasirf  of 
Tozar, — and  the  shores  of  the  haunted  Bahr  Pharaoon,  or  *  Sea 

*  of  Marks,'  the  Dead  Sea  of  Northern  Africa.  This  roatt, 
however,  conducted  him  in  reality  no  farther  than  into  the 
region  conterminous  with  the  Sahara^  commonly  called  Bilad-uV 
Jerid,  but  which  he  insists  on  naming  '  Balad-Ejjareed,'  the 

*  country  of  branches '  not  of  *  dates.'  But  the  writer's  very 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  people — he 
has  resided,  he  tells  us,  several  years  in  the  Regency ;  — his  talent 
for  the  description  of  common  life  and  adventure ;  his  communi- 
cative habits ;  his  propensity  for  legendary  talk  and  missionary 
controversy :  Mahometans5  he  says^  invariably  provoke  contro- 
versy, but  are  *  generally  irritated  when  the  issue  is  mifi*- 
'Tonrable  to  their  ereed;'«— make  him  at  once  an  amusii^ 
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eompanion,  ftnd  one  from  whom  mtioh  may  be  lenrnt  respecting 
the  characteristics  of  a  rarely  visited  land  and  people. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  an  ordinary  scene  of  an  African  '  royal 
*  progress,*  which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  lighter  gossip 
of  Mr.  Davis's  Tent& 

*  We  came  to  some  Arab  tents,  about  six  in  number,  where,  to  our 
great  surprise,  a  general  stillness  and  gloom  prevailed.  The  men 
and  children  sat  on  the  ground  with  a  look  of  melancholy,  whilst  the 
women,  generally  very  active,  rested  fh>m  their  occupations,  and 
manifest^  their  grief  by  floods  of  tears. 

*  **  What  has  happened,  AH,  that  you  are  io  cast  dowti  ?**  asked 
one  of  oar  party,  addressing  himself  to  an  old  man.  ^  Such  is  the 
will  of  God,"  was  the  reply.  '^But  what  has  happened,  Ali?** 
**  Maktoob-^it  is  so  pre-ordained,"  answered  the  old  man,  shaking  his 
bead  and  clasping  his  hands.  "Has  anyone  died?"  To  this  ha 
only  replied  with  a  sigh,  and  pointed  us  to  the  interior  of  his  tent. 
But  instead  of  participating  m  his  grief,  my  friend  abruptly  asked 
him  :  "  Where  is  the  sloghi  (the  greyhound)  of  last  year  ?  "  How 
can  you  pot  such  a  question  to  me  when  you  witness  my  grief  and 
distress?** 

*  ^  Who^  then,  is  dead  ?"  continued  my  inquisitive  companion. 

*  *'  My  wife  I"  said  the  old  Arab,  pointing  us  again  to  the  interior 
of  the  tent»  where^  apparently,  she  layi  covered  with  a  kind  of 
blanket. 

*  •*  But  what  have  you  done  with  the  lovely  greyhound  ?** 

*  Old  All  now  indignantly  expressed  his  surprise  that  such  a  ques- 
tion should  be  put  to  him  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  so  differently 
occupied.  He  thought  it  manifested  hard-heartedness,  if  not  extreme 
cruelty. 

*  '*  But  are  you  sure  that  your  wife  is  quite  dead  ?" 

*  **  Do  not  mock  me,  O  Moslems  l'^  The  interrogator  then  called 
a  soldier,  who  happened  to  be  near,  and  gave  him  his  horse  to  hold, 
while  he  himself  entered  the  tent  On  removing  the  blanket  he 
found  the  Arab's  wife,  holding  the  pet  sloghi  in  her  arms.  On  being 
thus  detected,  the  poor  woman  cried  out  most  beseechingly :  '*  Do 
not  take  the  dog !"  And  the  whole  company,  men,  women,  and 
children,  most  imploringly  re-echoed  the  words  :  "  Do  not  take  the 
dogl- 

*  The  intruder  then  turned  to  old  Ali,  and  with  an  ironical  smile 
on  his  countenance,  said :  **  You  see  your  dear  wifb  is  not  quite 
dead/ 

*  All  begged  hard  that  the  animal  might  not  be  taken  from  them, 
and  the  poor  dog  manifested  great  reluctance  in  leaving  those  who 
had  such  sincere  attachment  for  him.  As  he  was  led  away  towards 
our  encampment,  the  intelligent  brute  (which  was  certainly  the  finest 
of  the  kind  I  ever  saw)  was  constantly  turning  his  head  towards  his 
late  home,  whibt  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  lamentations  of  those 
who  were  so  fond  of  him,  at  a  considerable  distance.'  (Vol  i.  p.  S9.) 
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We  are  happj  to  end  our  story  by  saying  that  the  phoenix  of 
African  princes,  Sidi  Mohammed  Bey,  ordered  the  sloffhi  to  be 
instantly  restored  to  Ali,  with  a  forbearance  rivalling  that  of 
Scipio,  since  he  is  a  great  sportsman,  and  *has  often  given  a 
'  most  splendid  horse  for  a  good  dog.' 

Our  French  author,  M.  le  Comte  d'Escayrac  de  Lauture,  is  a 
personage  of  a  different  order.  He  lets  us  but  little  into  the 
secret  of  his  adventures,  and  draws  a  veil  of  mystery  over  his 
own  personality ;  but  he  vouchsafes  gliropes  of  profound  and 
universal  knowledge ;  he  is  one  of  those  phenomena  of  the 
present  day  who  have  been  everywhere,  observed  and  learnt 
everything,  and  look  on  all  with  the  fashionable,  elevated,  ccm- 
temptuous  air  of  men  who  have  seen  life  in  all  its  varieties ; 
the  Budolsteins,  Monte  Cristos,  Sidonias  of  modem  literary  cox- 
combry.  '  Entrain^,'  he  says,  *  par  le  gout  des  voyages  et  I'attrait 

*  d'une  vie  ind^pendente,  je  parcours,  depuis  huit  ann^,  le  sol 
^  de  TAfrique.  Tour  k  tour  j'ai  visits  Madagascar,  les  Comores, 
^  Zanzibar,  la  cote  de  Maroc,  TAIg^rie,  les  r^gences  de  Tunis  et 

*  de  Tripoli,  le  Belad-el-Djerid,  TEgypte,  le  Nubie,  le  Cordofan, 
'  le  Sennar.'  But  occasional  hints,  insidiously  thrown  in,  seem 
to  inform  us  that  he  is  equally  at  home  in  other  very  distant 
parts  of  the  world ;  in  the  Prairies  of  America,  in  Brazil,  at 
Mecca,  and  at  Jerusalem ;  and  deep  in  the  most  recondite  life  of 
the  great  Oriental  cities,  especially  Constantinople. 

'  Sympathique  k  Pislamisme,'  he  mysteriously  informs  us, '  je 
'  ne  le  suis  pas  k  ceux  qui  le  compromettent  ou  le  trahissent; 

*  mais  les  circonstances  actuelles  me  font  un  devoir  de  la  mod&t^ 
'  tion  la  plus  grande ;  j'aurais  pu  ecrire  sur  la  Turquie  moderoe 

*  un  livre  qui  edt  trouv4  plus  de  lecteurs  que  celui-ci :  j'ai  pr€f5r6 
'  garder  le  silence,  et  laisser  la  parole  d  des  apologistes  dont 
^  j'appr^ie  les  intentions,  et  que  je  ne  contredirai  pas.' 

We  find  from  one  passage  that  our  hero  made  die  same  tour 
in  Tunis  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Davis;  and  from  some 
coincidences  we  are  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  is  the 
identical  *  M.P.,  an  agent  of  the  French  government,'  who  is 
described  by  Mr.  Davis  as  one  of  his  companions.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  him,  with  a  good  deal  of 
charlatanerie  of  manner,  much  diversified  knowledge  of  the 
Desert  and  its  people  and  language,  and  a  pretty  extensive 
familiarity  with  Mahometan  life  and  ways  of  thinking. 

The  traveller  from  Algiers  or  Tunis,  from  which  points  the 
interior  of  Africa  is  now  most  commonly  approached,  has  first  to 
traverse  the  TeU,  or  agricultural  country  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast ;  then  the  successive  terraces  of  Atlas ;  then  the  Belad-ul- 
Djereed,  a  strip  between  the  mountains  and  the  desert,  swarming 
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with  Arab  tribes,  eaoh  settled  in  its  walled  villages,  encompassed 
with  date  trees,  bat  separated  from  each  other  by  tracts  of  sand 
^qianding  gradually  into  the  great  Sahara,  the  *  sea  without 
'  water,'  which  stretching  in  longitude  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Nile,  has  to  the  north  the  Mediterranean  r^on  of  winter 
nuns,  and  to  the  south,  that  of  tropical  rains.  When  this  latter 
is  reached — about  the  17th  degree  of  north  latitude — ^quelques 
^  arbnstes  rabongris  et  6pineux  interrompent  d'abord  la  mono- 
'  tonie  da  tableau ;  le  sol  se  montre  bientfit  convert  d'herbes 
'  ^poisses,  Thorison  disparait  cach6  de  tons  cdt&  par  une  forSt 
'  d'acacias  et  de  gommiers  que  coupent  c&  et  1&  de  vastes  dairidres: 
^  oette  fordt,  c'est  le  Soudan :  c'est  au  milieu  de  son  inextricable 
'  r^seau  d'^pines  qu'errent  la  girafe  et  I'autruche,  que  I'Arabe 
'  bronze  vient  paitrer  ses  troupeaux,  Fesclave  chercher  la  gomme 
<  que  son  maitre  livre  au  commerce.' 

The  Sahara  itself  is  by  no  means  the  monotonous  sea  of  sand 
which  we  commonly  figure  to  ourselves.  Its  surface  is  varied 
by  many  natural  features,  but  none  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
constitote  distinct  districts.  '  The  desert  is  habitable,  ,fiq/i,  or 
«  uninhabitable,  khela  ;  bushy,  haitia,  or  wooded^  ghaba  ;  stony^ 
^  Merir,  or  covered  with  enormous  rocks,  warr.    n  it  forms  an 

*  elevated  plateau,   it  is  called    djebely  in   opposition    to    the 

*  maritime  plain,  saheL '  But  everywhere  it  has  the  same 
climate,  the  same  absence  of  rain,  the  same  fierce  vicissitudes  of 
heat  and  cold,  the  same  fearful  simoom,  or  khamsin^  rendering 
life  scarcely  supportable  in  the  sprint,  imtil  the  violent  etesians 
finom  the  Mediterranean  drive  it  back  in  summer  and  autumn, 
refireshing  the  desert  with  their  cold,  but  powerless  to  bring  with 
them  their  moisture,  which  remains  precipitated  on  the  summits 
of  Atlas. 

The  population  is,  of  course,  grouped  in  the  'oases,'  around 
the  scanty  springs  of  water  which  here  and  there  come  to  the 
surface.  What  reservoirs  supply  these  slender  and  yet  never- 
failini;  sources,  in  a  resrion  where,  on  a  surface  nearly  as  lanre 
as  E^pe,  no  moisture  Ihatever  falls  in  ordinary  seaso^?  The 
question  is  a  curious  one.  Bichardson  is  the  only  traveller  (so 
far  as  we  remember)  who  refers  it  to  the  extraordinary  deluge  of 
rain  which  falls  in  particular  spots,  at  intervals  often  of  nine  or 
ten  seasons.  He  mentions  one  case  where  such  a  phenomenon 
followed  fifty  rainless  years,  and  which  he  conceives  was  suf- 
ficient to  store  the  subterranean  receptacles  for  the  wants  of 
another  similar  period. 

The  toils  and  dangers  of  Sahara  travelling,  and  the  strange 
phenomena  of  the  desert,  are  fiuniliar  to  us  from  many  weU- 
Liown  narratives.    Oar  French  author^  as  lus  manner  is,  affects 
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greatly  to  depreciate  them^  and  to  attribute  much  of  the  popular 
notions  on  this  subject  to  the  imagination  of  trayellers.  Moinng 
pillars  of  sand  overwhelming  caravans,  armies  buried  under  iti 
bosom^  and  similar  stories,  he  dismisses  with  contempt.  On  the 
^  Mirage'  he  enters  into  some  curious  particulars,  although  he 
attributes  most  of  the  marvels  connected  with  it  to  credulity 
and  romance. 

^  II  n'existe  pas  de  voyageur  en  Orient  ou  en  AfHque,  qui  nVut  rt 
le  mirage  d'eau  ;  on  est  en  quelque  sorte  tenu  de  le  voir,  on  se  fiut 
un  programme  en  partant  et  il  faut  qu'il  se  r^ise ;  on  tue  d^  lions, 
on  aper9oit  une  foule  d'animaux  fabuleuz,  on  contemple  les  prodigieiix 
effets  de  ce  mirage  dont  la  description  semble  devenua  facile,  et 
n  exiger  que  quelques  frais  d'enthousiasme.  Nous  vimea  alors  devaot 
nous,  disent ;  les  voyageurs,  une  vaste  nappe  d'eau  :  elle  semblait 
s'eloigner  ^  mesure  que  nous  nous  en  rapprochions.  p'^tait  le  mirage,  si 
connu  des  Arabes,  et  qui  prodigue  si  souvent  en  'E^pte  ses  consola- 
tions h,  des  soldats  ^puis^  de  fatigue  ou  de  soif.  Je  fais  grdce  aa 
lecteur  des  exclamatives  admirations  qui  ne  manquent  jamais  de 
suivre  la  mention  du  pb^nom^ne :  et  je  me  borne  k  remarquer  en 
passant  que  le  mirage  d'eau^peu  frequent  dans  rjnt^rieur  de  FAfiriqae, 
est  extremement  rare  en  £^ypte,  ou  pendant  un  s^jour  de  plus  de 
deux  ans  il  ne  m'est  jamais  arrive  de  le  voir.  Les  plages  salines  de  la 
Mediterranee  peuvent  sans  doute  lui  donner  naissance,  mais  je  ne 
crois  pas  qu'il  se  produise  jamais  ^  la  surface  des  terrains  cultiv&  du 
Delta.  Le  phenom^ne  n'6tant  du  reste  jamais  decrit  avec  exactitude, 
je  me  trouve  r^duit  h,  mes  seuks  observations.'  (P.  55,) 

These  observations  are,  however,  less  curious  than  those  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  mental  mirage — the  strange  deceptions 
of  sight  and  hearing  which  are  produced  on  the  traveller  m  the 
Sahara  by  excessive  fatigue,  by  the  effect  of  some  peculiarities 
of  climate  and  temperature  not  well  accounted  for,  and  above 
all  during  the  prevalence  of  the  terrible  simoom.  These  per- 
sonal causes  have  often  produced  effects  attributed  by  travellers 
to  the  real  mirage — by  natives  to  supernatural  agency. 

*  Souvent  on  est  port^  h,  attribuer  au  mirage  des  effets  dont  la  cause 
doit  etre  simplement  cbercb^e  dans  la  situation  physique  et  morale  de 
I'observateur.  L'extreme  irritation  de  la  vue,  une  soif  excessive,  une 
sorte  de  demi-sommeil,  donnent  lieu  ^  des  illusions  particuli^^  dans 
lesquelles  le  mirage  n'entre  pour  rien.  Une  reverie  profonde  peut, 
comme  le  d^lire,  donner  k  cbaque  objet  une  forme  nouvelle;  un 
rocber  devient  une  maison,  un  buisson  est  pris  pour  un  grand  arbre, 
une  ^toile  pour  un  phare,  et  ainsi  de  suite.  L'ooil  injecti  de  sang  ou 
de  bile  donne  h,  tout  ce  qull  regarde  une  teinte  nouvelle.  Le  cid 
parait  rouge  ou  verdatre :  le  temps  semble  convert,  et  I'observateor  ne 
se  rend  pas  toujours  compte  qu'il  n'y  a  de  nuages  que  sur  ses  yeux.' 

The  following  is  Mr.  Davis's  description  of  one  oS  these 
phantasmagorias : — 
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'  The  momingy  during  tbe  fint  bourns  ride,  was'trQljloyely,  notwith- 
standing there  being  neither  y.erdure  nor  diversity  of  scenery  to  charm 
tbe  eye.  Above  us  we  had  a  vast  expanse  of  blue  ethereal  sky,  and 
beyond  it,  to  our  left,  the  sun,  robed  in  splendour  and  brilhancy, 
displayed  his  Creator's  power  in  a  manner  surpassing  anything  I  had 
ever  witnessed  before.  I  looked  to  my  right  and  before  me :  and 
though  reality  had  no  concern  in  it,  still  the  eye  was  gratified  with 
wbftk  appeared  to  be  gcn^eons  mansions,  composing  magnificent  cities, 
vrith  their  complements  of  lovely  gardens;  and  the  soft  sands  on 
which  our  horses  trod  seemed  as  gravel  walks  leading  to  them. 
Whether  this  was  a  mere  optical  delusion,  I  felt  reluctant  to  inquire 
— ^ignorance  in  the  present  instance  was  indeed  bliss,  why  dissipate 
it?'  (Vol  i.  p.  316.) 

The  reader  may  peihi^  remember  poor  Bichardson's  account 
of  the  same  deecription,  in  that  terrible  journey  with  the  slave 
oaravan  from  Gadames  to  Tripoli — one  of  the  most  painful  pic- 
tares  ever  drawn  in  real  or  fictitious  narrative  :— 

*  Our  bndns  reeled^  and  we  all  suffered  from  thirst.     People 

*  seemed  all  mad  toniay.     One  called  to  me  ^^  Yakob,  listen  I "   I 

<  listened,  but,  being  hard  of  bearing,  I  thought  there  might  be 
^  some  sounds.  Another  camel-driver  pretended  he  heard  melo- 
^  dious  sounds.  On  inquiring  what  music  it  was,  he  said,  ^^  Like 

<  the  Turkish  band."    Then  another  came  running  to  me,  ^^  Ya- 

*  kob,  look  !  see  what  a  beautiful  sight  I "  I  turned  to  look,  but 
'  my  eyes  were  so  weak  and  stnuned  that  I  eould  see  nothing 

<  upon  the  dreary  face  of  the  limitless  plain.  Essnousce  swore 
^  to  seeing  a  bright  city  of  the  genii,  and  actually  counted  the 

*  number  of  the  palaces  and  the  palms.  I  believe  our  people  were 
'  detirious  from  tne  effects  of  yesterday's  simoom.'  Similar  illu* 
lions  are  produced  by  the  state  of  imperfect  sleep  to  which  the 
traTeller  is  reduced  by  heat  and  fatigue;  after  two  or  three 
nights  of  march,  he  dreams  in  the  saddle. 

*  Me  trouvant  une  nuit  pr^  du  fleuve  Blanc,  dans  le  desert,  et 
soromeiBant  ^  demi,  j'entendis  distinctement  le  rugissement  d'une 
hy^ae :  il  me  sembla  tirer  de  mes  fontes  un  pistolet,  ajuster  I'hy^ne, 
tiTOT,  et  la  voir  rouler  sur  le  sable.  D^autres  id^s  vinrent  m'assaillir, 
mais  rillusion  avait  6te  complete.  Cdtoyant  un  instant  apr^s  mon 
guide,  je  lui  dis,  "  As-tu  vu  comment  j'ai  tu6 1'hy^ne  ?  "  "  tTai  bien  vii 
I'hy^ne  se  sauver,"  me  r6pondit-il :  "  mais  je  ne  t'ai  pas  vu  la  tuer ; 
comment  Taurais-tu  fait  sans  tirer  sur  elle  ?"  '*  Comment ! "  lui  dis-je : 
**  n'ai-je  pas  tir6  un  coup  de  pistolet  ?"  *^  C'est  le  sommeil,"  me  dit-il  en 
riaat :  **  regarde  tes  pistolets."  Je  les  tirai  des  fontes,  et  les  trouvais 
charg^  Fun  et  I'autre.'    {De  Lauture,  p.  21.) 

In  one  of  the  most  central  parts  of  the  Sahara — a  day's 
journey  from  the  oasis  of  Ghaut — lies  the  strange  labyrinth  of 
castellated  rocks,  called  by  the  natives  the  ^Kassar  Jenoon/ 
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or  '  Palace  of  Demons,'  which  mocks  the  traTeller,  like  the  pile 
in  the  valley  of  Saint  John,  hy  its  resemblance  to  the  voA  ot 
hnman  hands.  It  was  in  an  attempt  to  explore  its  recesses  that 
Bichardson  lost  his  way ;  and  hie  account  of  hia  experiences  in 
this  dreadful  situatjon  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of 
this  class  of  false  '  mirage  *  which  we  remember :  — 

*  Fatigue  was  overpowering  me,  and  my  senses  began  to  red 

*  like  those  of  a  drunken  man.     Now,  indeed,  I  fancied  I  beaid 

*  people  call  me ;  now  I  saw  lights ;  now  I  saw  a  camel,  with  a 

*  person  mounted,  in  search  of  me,  to  whom  I  called ;  and, 
'  what  is  strange,  all  these  sights  and  sounds  were  about  the 

*  natural,  none  about  the  supematUraL     I  was  seeing,  every 

*  moment,  people  in  search  of  me.  I  beard  them  repeatedly 
'  call  "  Yakoh  f "  I  was  amazed  at  the  illunons  of  the  Desert, 
'  for  it  was  now  day ;  the  night  might  have  its  deceptions  and 
'  phantasmagoria.  Every  tuft  of  grass,  every  bush,  every  little 
'  mound  of  earth,  shaped  itself  into  a  camel,  a  man,  a  sheep, — 
'  something  living  and  moving.  Eveiy  moment  a  camel  Io<xaied 
'  in  sight,  which  was  no  camel.  There  was  also  a  hideons 
'  sameoeas,  for  there  were  no  distinguishing  marks  ;  'the  mounds 
'  followed  Bhrubs,  the  slirube  mounds,  then  a  little  plain,  then 
'  sand,  then  again  the  mounds  and  shrubs,  plain  and  sand, — an 
'  eternal  sameoees  I ' 

Singularly  enough.  Dr.  Barth,  the  undaunted  and  Baooessfbl 
explorer  who  has  just  reached  Timbnctoo,  very  nearly  lost  his 
life  in  the  same  circumstances  and  same  place  in  1850,  in  an 
endeavour  to  explore  the  Kassar  alone,  bis  guides  b^g  deterred 
by  superstitious  fears  from  accompanying  him.  He  remuned 
twenty-«ight  hours  without  water,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
guides,  who  believe  that  no  man  under  such  circnmstnnces  can 
survive  in  the  Sahara  more  than  twelve. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  sagacity  which  Arabs  themsdve* 
acquire  to  guide  them  through  this  wilderness,  by  expeiieDoe 
and  strong  necessity ;  but  the  following  stoty,  we  thiuK,  beats 
any  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  faUen  in  our  way.  The 
Dervish  in  Zadig,  who  narrowly  escaped  stoning  as  a  conjuror, 
was  a  bungler  tu  comparison  with  M.  de  Lanture'a  guide :  — 

aversing  one  day  the  desert  between  Lobeidh  and  Sennar, 
-ring  OQ  the  sand  the  traces  of  two  camels,  I  asked  one  of 
what  he  thought  of  tbem.'  "These  camels,"  he  ssi^ 
1  by  a  Turkish  family,  accompanied  by  an  Arab  servant, 
rt  his  foot.  The  family  is  composed  of  a  Tnrk  of  the 
IS,  with  either  hia  wife  or  a  slave  girl,  and  a  child,  wbidi 
lore  than  two  years  old." 
iied  at  these  details,  I  asked  him  where  be  bad  aeen  these 
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people.  He  could  not  withhold  a  smile.  '*  I  never  saw  them,"  he 
said ;  ''  but  there  must  be  two  mounted  persons,  and  a  servant 
besides ;  for  otherwise  the  lame  servant  would  ride,  instead  of  trail- 
ing a  bandaged  foot  after  him  on  the  sand.  As  to  the  child "  [but 
we  will  spare  the  reader  the  indications,  extremely  natural,  by  which 
tlie  guide  detected  the  presence  of  this  innocent  member  of  the 
party]  ''But  I  have  not  seen  its  footmarks,  and  presume,  therefore, 
that  it  is  carried  in  arms." 

*^Yevj  well,**  replied  I,  "but  how  do  you  know  they  are 
Turks  ?  "^ 

*  **  Turks  or  Egyptians,"  he  said,  "  for  they  have  spread  a  carpet  to 
rest  on ;  the  Nubians  and  Arabs  sit  on  the  bare  sand ;  also  they  wore 
shoes,  and  their  servant  alone  is  barefoot  Their  poor  equipage 
shows  the  class  to  which  they  belong ;  they  travel  with  two  camels 
and  have  no  tent  and  a  single  servant :  the  Turk  is  at  the  most  a 
government  official  of  low  rank.'"  (P.  596.) 

It  tnmed  out,  in  effect,  that  the  travellers  exactly  answered 
the  description,  the  principal  being  an  Egyptian  Copt  in  Go- 
vernment emfdoyment. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  object  which  has  chiefly  induced 
US  to  notice  these  volumes, — the  bearing  of  their  contents  on 
the  questions  now  exciting  such  general  interest  respecting  the 
future  destinies  of  Christendom  and  Islam. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  events  of  the  Greek  Revolution  roused 
up  the  mutual  antipathy  of  the  two  religions,  after  some  ages 
of  quiescence,  .and  revived  among  our  literary  classes  the 
ancient  spirit  of  speculation  on  the  progress  and  destinies  of  the 
religion  of  Mohammed.  Another  generation  sees  the  same 
questions  once  more  uppermost  in  public  thought,  but  with  a 
marked  diiFerence  in  the  popular  mode  of  viewing  them.  Im- 
mediate contingencies — the  chance  of  the  great  wheel  of  politi- 
cal fortune,  which  allies  us  for  the  time  with  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet  against  those  who  profess  themselves  the  special 
defenders  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Christian  religion  — 
furnish,  of  course,  as  usual,  the  prevailing  impulse  to  the  public 
mind  of  the  day ;  and  there  are  numbers  who  hav^  satisfied 
themselves  at  once,  that  because  the  Czar  is  false  and  ambitious, 
therefore  the  Turks  are  a  generous,  tolerant,  liberal  people,  and 
their  religion  by  no  means  so  bad  as  we  used  to  fancy  it ;  these 
criticsy  for  the  most  part  (as  many  as  are  old  enough),  being 
the  same  who  in  1824  were  of  opinion  that  the  Turkish 
blood  and  faith  ought  to  be  instantly  extirpated  from  Europe, 
and  that  the  Chreek  Cross  was  the  only  appropriate  symbol  to 
conjoin  with  the  cap  of  liberty.  But  apart  from  these  mere 
movements  of  the  surface  of  public  opmion,  there  has  been 
undoubtedly  a  growth  in  our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
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that  vast  phenomenon,  the  religion  of  Mahomet, — a  religion 
professed  by  150  millions  of  the  human  race,  and  at  this 
moment  not  existing  inertly,  like  the  great  old  Pagan  creeds  at 
its  side,  but  externally  thriving  and  advancing  to  an  extent 
little  imagined  by  those  who  only  see  the  aspect  which  it  pre* 
sents  towards  the  European  world, — a  religion  great  in  its 
leading  idea,  shaming  by  its  spiritualism  the  more  degraded 
types  of  Christianity,  wise  and  beneficent  in  many  of  its  details, 
yet  struck,  to  all  appearance,  with  the  one  ^rand  curse  of  peiv 
petual  sterility.  It  seems  incompatible  witn  civilisation.  Its 
dominions  giid  those  of  Christendom  by  sea  and  land  with  two 
thousand  miles  of  frontier,  and  yet  to  the  internal  progress  of 
Christian  nations,  no  corresponding  movement  whatever  answers 
within  their  neighbours  of  Islam.  The  ephemeral  efforts  of  a 
reforming  Sultan  or  a  liberal  Pasha  pass  away  like  a  mere  ripple 
from  the  surface  of  that  dead  sea  of  inertness,  and  the  generations 
of  men,  one  moment  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  ideas  unsym* 
pathetic  to  their  constitution,  return  agtun  into  their  ancestral 
sleep. 

It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  immediate  impression  pro* 
duced  on  the  visitor  from  the  active  and  advancing  West,  to  any 
of  the  conterminous  regions  of  Mohammedanishi,  should  be  that  of 
decay.  He  believes  the  religion  itself  which  shows  so  few  out^ 
ward  marks  of  life,  to  be  dying  out ;  the  scanty  population, 
crouching  among  the  ruins  of  earlier  grandeur,  to  be  diministung 
on  the  surface  of  the  land.  Yet  nothing  is  less  proved  than  the 
positive  decline  either  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  or  of  the 
numbers  professing  it.  Even  in  Turkey,  where,  if  anywhere, 
such  theories  might  seem  well  founded,  it  would  be  matter  of 
no  small  difficulty  to  prove  them.  Had  depopulation  been  pro* 
ceeding  there  at  the  rate  so  confidently  assumed  by  so  many 
philosophic,  or  devout,  or  classical  observers,  the  country  would 
have  been  a  desert  long  ago.  '  Mr.  Eaton,'  says  Malthus  in  his 
quiet  way,  *  has  lately  prophesied  the  extinction  of  the  population 
*  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  another  century  —  an  event  which 
^  will  certainly  fail  of  taking  place.'  So  far  is  this  from  being 
likely,  that  every  new  statistical  compiler  gives  a  larger  number 
of  inhabitants  to  the  collective  realms  of  the  Sultan.*     Doubtleas 

*  The  following  enumerations,  proceeding  at  different  times  from 
those  writers  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  subject,  are  at  foist 

curious. 

Turkey  in  Europe.         In  Asia. 
Guthrie  (1810)        8,000,000        10,00C^000 
Urquhart  12,180,000 
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the  Mussulmans  form  a  small  minority  of  the  people  in  his 
European  dominions ;  but  was  this  ever  otherwise  ?  are  they 
positively  less  numerous  than  at  any  former  period  ?  Along  the 
main  lines  of  communication,  and  in  the  parts  chiefly  visited  by 
European  travellers,  there  is  no  doubt  an  ominous  scarcity  of 
inhabitants,  for  in  Turkey  the  neighbourhood  of  the  high  road  is 
precisely  the  opposite  of  what  it  is  in  Christendom ;  the  most 
deserted  part  of  the  country.  But  let  the  tourist  get  out  of  the 
beaten  track  —  let  him  follow  Mr.  Bowen  into  the  Mussulman 
districts  of  Macedonia  or  Epirus,  or  Sir  Charles  Fellowes  into 
the  pastoral  highlands  of  Lycia,  or  Mr.  Hamilton  in  his  painful 
antiquarian  marches  through  the  central  regions  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  he  will  derive  a  very  different  notion  of  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  children  of  Othman,  even  in  this  their  day  of 
relative  depression.  And,  to  pass  to  another  of  these  frontier 
regions  between  the  Moslem  and  Christian  —  the  tract  occupied 
by  the  Barbary  regencies  had  been  for  ages  proverbial  for  the 
contrast  between  modem  decline  and  ancient  populousness. 
The  general  belief  a  few  years  ago  was,  that  the  desert  com- 
menced within  a  few  miles  of  the  gates  of  Algiers  and  Oran. 
The  French  occupation  taught  a  different  lesson ;  the  invaders 
discovered  that  they  had  to  make  subjects  or  enemies  of  a  vast 
and  thriving  agricultural  population,  and  our  French  writer, 
M.  de  Lauture,  does  not  hesitate,  even  to  our  surprise,  to  term 
Algeria  *  as  populous  as  Andalusia.' 

That  the  faith  of  the  Turkish  Moslem  is  declining,  will 
hardly  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  political  events  which  are 
now  passing  around  us ;  but  we  prefer  to  give  on  this  head,  the 
conclusions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  in  his  just  published 
'  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Turks ;'  —  a  series  of  essays 
somewhat  carelessly  thrown  together,  and  not  intended,  as  the 
writer  himself  states,  for  publication;  but  interesting,  acute, 
and  suggestive,  as  other  products  of  that  powerful  and  singular 
mind.  We  cite  him  the  more  as  a  witness,  because  his  general 
tone  is  peculiarly  hostile  to  the  Turks,  and  the  argument,  if 


Turkey  in  Europe.  In  Asia. 

Balbi  (1826)         11,100,000 
„      (1844)  15,500,000 

Bou6   (1840)         14,580,000 
Von  Bess6  (1854)  15,500,000        16,200,000 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  do  not  cite  these  numbers  as  proving 
a  real  increase  to  the  amount  indicated,  or  as  positively  dependable 
at  all.  But  they  seem  wholly  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  depo- 
pulation. 
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such  it  can  be  termed,  of  his  LectureSf  is  the  triumphant 
antagonism  of  the  Papal  power  to  the  Ottoman. 

'  No  well  authenticated  tokens  come  to  us  of  the  decay  of  the 
Mahometan  faith.  It  is  true  that  in  one  or  two  dties,  in 
Constantinople  perhaps,  or  in  the  marts  of  commerce,  laxity  ot 
opinion,  and  general  scepticism,  may  to  a  certain  extent 
prevail ;  as  also  in  the  highest  class  of  all,  and  in  those  who 
have  most  to  do  with  Europeans ;  but  I  confess  nothing  has 
been  brought  home  to  me  to  show  that  this  superstition  is  not 
still  a  living  energetic  principle  in  the  Turkish  population, 
sufficient  to  bind  them  together  in  one,  and  to  lead  to  bold  and 
persevering  action.  It  must  be  recollected  that  a  national  and 
local  faith,  like  the  Mahometan,  is  most  closely  connected 
with  the  sentiments  of  patriotism,  family  honour,  loyalty  towards 
the  past,  and  party  spirit ;  and  this  the  more  in  the  case  of  a 
religion  which  has  no  articles  of  faith  at  all,  except  those  of  the 
Divine  Unity,  and  the  mission  of  Mahomet  To  these  must 
be  added  some  more  general  considerations ;  that  they  have  ever 
prospered  under  their  religion,  that  they  are  habituated  to  it, 
that  it  suits  them,  that  it  is  their  badge  of  a  standing  antagonism 
to  nations  they  abhor ;  and  that  it  places  them,  in  their  own 
imagination,  in  a  spiritual  position  relatively  to  those  nations, 
which  they  would  forfeit  if  they  abandoned  it.'  {Lecture  on  the 
History  of  the  Turks,  p.  277.) 

It  is  not  so  many  years  since  travellers  from  the  North  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  depopulation  of  Italy  as  they  now 
speak  of  that  of  Turkey,  and  of  the  imminent  fall  of  the  Papacy 
as  they  now  predict  the  overthrow  of  Islam.  Such  hasty  con- 
clusions flatter  at  once  the  prejudices  of  philosophy,  and  the  in- 
tellectual self-cpmplacency  of  the  observer  himself.  They  are  also 
in  accordance  with  the  energetic  spirit  of  modem  activity,  which 
cannot  realise  to  itself  the  condition  of  a  stationary  or  neariy 
stationary  community,  and  fancies  it  one  of  actual  decline.  Thus 
the  North  American  pronounces  Europe  retrograding,  simply 
because  the  rapid  advance  of  hb  repubbc  outstrips  that  of  the 
older  quarters  of  the  world.  It  requires  longer,  and  above  all, 
more  patient  and  considerate  observation,  to  detect  the  obstioate 
vitality  which  often  animates  what  are  termed  worn-out  races 
and  institutions. 

'  Not  only,'  says  M.  de  Lauture,  *  is  the  number  of  unbelieving 
and  indifferent  not  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  early  ages  of  Isla* 
mism ;  it  is  in  truth  much  smaller.  And  if  that  religious  ^irit 
which  once  achieved  so  many  prodigies  reveals  itself  no  longer  in 
our  day  bv  anything  great  or  glorious,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
people  of  Mam ;  it  is  not  they  who  are  demoralised,  who  tremble  ai 
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the  idea  of  war ;  it  is  not  thej  whose  weak  hands  let  fall  the  sword 
of  Mahommed  the  conqueror,  of  Selim  the  inflexible,  of  Soliman  the 
lawgivei^ ;  the  people  is  what  it  ever  has  been,  it  only  wants  a  chief; 
bat  this  chief  has  long  been  wanted. 

*  In  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Europe,  Islamism  has  lost  nothing.  Faith  is 
eyerywhere  vivid,  and  if  piety  is  more  rare  than  faith,  this  has 
always  been  equally  the  case.  A  Mussulman  faithful  to  all  the  pre* 
■eriptions  of  the  law  and  all  the  traditions  of  the  Prophet  is  in  fact 
a  iiKtdel  not  often  met  with ;  and  although  the  mosques  are  four  or 
five  times  more  frequented  in  the  East  than  the  churches  in  France, 
they  are  still  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  the  law  of  observance 
requires.  The  Mussulman,  says  a  tradition  of  the  Prophet,  who 
witiioat  valid  excuse  misses  three  times  the  Friday  service,  may  be 
considered  as  having  departed  from  the  faith.  If  this  principle  were 
followed  out  with  rigour,  the  number  of  Mussulmans  would  no  doubt 
be  small  indeed.  But,  strange  to  say,  the  least  devout  classes  in  the 
East  are  precisely  those  which  are  most  devout  in  Christendom; 
women,  peasants,  and  the  lower  classes  generally.  The  explanation 
of  this  fact  is  not  difficult  to  find.  ./  Siink  it  therefore  advisable  not 
to  indicaU  it  here.*    (P.  188.) 

One  great  proof  of  reality  our  author  finds  —  and  rightly  so 
-^  in  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  almost  single  rite  of  this 
unritual  religion,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

'*  J'ai  feuillet^  dans  la  Terre  Sainte,  les  r^gistres  des  voyageurs :  j'y 
ai  vii  les  noma  de  beaucoup  d'Aoglais  allant  du  Cairo  ^  Damas, 
attir^  par  le  climat  et  la  curiosity :  de  p^lerins  point :  si  ce  n'est 
qaelque  pr^tre  catholique,  ou  quelque  missionnaire  Anglican  ou 
Luth^rien  se  rendant  dans  I'lnde  ou  sur  la  cdte  orientale  d'Afrique. 
D'apres  Tabb^  Michon,  le  nombre  annuel  des  pelerins  catholiques 
est  de  quatre-vingts :  celui  des  orthodoxes  plus  divots  de  douze 
mille.  Chaque  ann^,  cependant,  soixante  mille  musulmans  quittent 
rinde,  la  Perse,  la  Turquie,  le  Maroc  ou  le  Soudan,  se  dirigeant  h 
travers  mille  dangers  et  des  fatigues  inouies  sur  le  temple  de  la  Mecque, 
qoi  n'est,  h  leur  yeux,  que  le  premier  oratoire  £lev^  par  Fhomme  ^  son 
Cr&iteur,  qui  ne  renferme  pas  le  tombeau  de  leur  Proph^te,  et  encore 
moins  comme  Jerusalem,  la  tombe,  ou  le  vestige  de  Dieu  lui-meme/ 
(P.  156.); 

This  oomjparison  between  Christian  and  Mohammedan  pil- 
grimages wul  not  bold  good ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Tiait  to  Mecca  is  conunanded  to  the  Mussulman,  while  no  such 
resort  to  Jerusalem  is  enjoined  to  the  Christian :  it  is  to  bim  a 
mere  act  of  voluntary  devotion:  a  devotion  which  has  been 
from  all  times  divided  between  a  thousand  local  shrines  through 
the  influence  of  caprice,  patriotism,  or  interest.  Nay,  notwith* 
standing  the  temporary  fervour  of  the  Crusades,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  has  been  always 
a  popobur  act  of  devotion  among  Western  Christians :  whether 
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aversion  to  Jewish  rites  and  recollections  has  not  partially 
counteracted  the  solemn  attractions  of  the  Holy  Land.  Still, 
those  attractions  are  of  overpowering  greatness.  The  splendour 
of  national  shrines,  in  these  latter  aays,  waxes  faint  and  dim : 
Loretto  and  Compostella  are  little  more  than  names,  with 
scarcely  more  meaning  than  those  of  the  oracular  sites  of 
Greece  in  the  last  times  of  paganism :  Home  herself  invites  to 
little  purpose  the  whole  world  within  her  everlasting  walls  in 
her  great  years  of  jubilee :  the  devotional  habits,  even  of  those 
who  still  cling  to  mediaeval  forms  of  faith,  have  taken  another 
direction,  and  the  simple  old  pilgrim  spirit  scarcely  survives  in 
the  West,  except  among  a  few  secluaed  peasant  races.  But 
the  personal  and  local  memories  of  the  great  Founder  of  our 
religion  seem  to  stand  forth  even  in  more  awful  distinctness,  as 
the  shadows  which  had  been  raised  between  man  and  him 
recede  gradually  into  darkness ;  and  Jerusalem  beckons  to  her 
solemn  precincts  those  spirits  to  which  such  pilgrimage  is  the 
satisfaction  of  a  deep  craving  of  the  heart,  no  idle  observance  or 
work  of  imaginary  meritoriousness*  It  is,  perhaps,  not  alto- 
gether a  futUe  expectation,  that  the  day  which  beheld  once 
more  a  Christian  Jerusalem,  would  see  a  heavy  blow  aimed  at 
the  supremacy  of  Christian  Rome.  But  we  are  wandering  far 
from  our  subject. 

M.  de  Lauture  strongly  holds  and  expresses  the  somewhat 
paradoxical  opinion,  that  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  the  African 
and  Arabian  deserts,  so  far  from  being  the  purest  Mahometansi 
as  commonly  supposed,  are  perhaps  the  least  devoted  of  all 
nominal  followers  of  the  Prophet. 

*  The  Arab,  it  is  said,  is  an  enthusiast,  and  the  poetical  instinct 
which  animates  and  often  bewilders  him,  must  needs  render  him  intensely 
teligious ;  he  must  be  credulous,  superstitious,  devout,  fanatical.  A 
fundamental  mistake.  The  Arabs,  in  their  native  and  essential  cha- 
racter, are  the  most  sceptical  and  irreligious  of  all  nomad  races. 
Nomads  in  general  are  not  superstitious ;  they  are  indifferent  in  reli- 
gious matters — more  indifferent  than  ourselves — and  this  is  a  common 
law.  Their  religion,  when  they  have  one,  is  monotheism  \  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  example  to  the  contrary.  There  were  idob,  we 
are  told,  at  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Tayif,  long  before  Talamism.  No 
doubt ;  but  these  places  were  cities,  and  their  inhabitants  became 
idolaters  only  when  they  ceased  to  be  shepherds.  I  shall  be  told  that 
the  Arabs  of  the  tents  performed  in  these  early  times  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca :  sav  rather  tliat  they  went  there  to  sell  their  horses  and 
sheep,  to  guide  caravans,  to  read  verses,  and  to  isLmuse  themselves.  1 
cannot  believe  it  was  devotioii  which  took  them  there.  Since  that 
period,  Mecca  has  become  the  centre  of  Islam ;  the  Arabs  of  the 
desertbave  adopted  that  teUgion,  voluntarily  or  perforce  t  and,  never- 
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theless,  there  are  scarcely  anj  Arabs  to  be  found  among  the  faithful 
who  accomplish  the  rite  of  pilgrimage.  There  are  Arabs  who  come 
and  pitch  their  tents>  year  by  year,  under  the  very  walls  of  the  holy 
dty,  and  who  die  at  eighty  without  ever  having  had  an  idea  of 
embracing  the  black  stone,  and  performing  the  ceremonies  prescribed 
by  the  Koran,  and  indicated  by  the  Prophet  as  conditions  for  tho 
celestial  reward.  The  Persian,  the  Crimean^  the  Turk,  traverse  half 
Asia,  the  blacks  of  Senegal  undertake  a  two  years'  journey,  in  order 
to  address  their  fervent  prayers  to  God  in  the  chief  sanctuary  of 
Islam.  The  Bedouin  will  not  take  ten  steps  or  spend  a  quarter  of  an 
boor  to  make  sure  his  salvation,  and  accomplish  a  duty  to  which  the 
example  of  so  many  nations  invites  him  every  instant.  Nor  must 
yott  even  judge  of  the  nomads  from  the  specimens  you  nJay  meet  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities.  The  Bedouin  of  Algeria,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  flourishing  towns  and  cultivated  fields,  offers  but  a 
feeble  and  discoloured  image  of  his  ancestors :  he  is  a  kind  of  mestizo^ 
half  nomad  half  peasant :  his  dress  is  complicated ;  he  carries  a  gun» 
he  requires  a  saddle  to  ride,  he  possesses  date  trees  or  sows  his  field. 
If  you  would  study  the  Arab,  let  it  not  be  on  this  Bedouin,  who  is 
rather  a  kind  of  Fellah :  seek  the  true,  primitive,  virgin  type  of  the 
antique  shepherd  in  Arabia,  in  the  desert  of  the  An^  or  in  Soudan : 
you  will  find  there  neither  Iman,  nor  Muezein^  nor  dervish,  nor 
marabout,  nor  Koran,  nor  catechism. 

'  I  was  once  travelling  in  the  Soudan  with  an  Egyptian  secretary  x 
we  had  sometimes  to  claim  in  the  evening  the  hospitality  of  the  desert 
I  begged  him  to  chaunt  the  call  to  prayer,  like  the  Muezzins  of  Cairo : 
the  astonishment  of  the  Arabs  amused  us  greatly.  ''What  is  he  sing- 
ing?" they  asked  me:  "what  does  it  mean?"  "It  is  the  call  to  prayer," 
I  said :  **  have  you  never  heard  it  ?  ** "  Never."  "  Do  you  not  pray  r  '  "  We 
cannot :  water  is  scarce  with  us,  and  ablutions  take  a  great  deaL** 
**  Cannot  you  use  sand  ?  it  is  for  your  sake  that  the  Prophet  instituted 
the  teyemmum  (sand  ablution)  :  let  me  show  you  how  to  do  it"  **  It 
is  not  worth  while :  we  are  Arabs,  and  not  saints. " '  (Pp.  341-2.) 

As  far  as  carelessness  in  the  matter  of  pilgrimage  goes,  we  do 
not  doubt  that  the  environs  of  the  shnnes  of  St  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  and  St  James  of  Compostella  furnished  instances 
quite  aa  striking  as  the  contrast  between  local  apathy  and 
foreign  reverence :  for  neither  saint  nor  prophet  enjoys  much  of 
this  kind  of  honour  in  his  own  country.  But  the  whole  passage 
is  remarkable,  and  suggests  much  of  serious  thought  It  is 
necessary^  however^  to  distinguish,  more  carefully  than  our 
Frenchman  is  perliaps  qualifi^  to  do,  between  the  spirits  of 
indifferentism  and  puritanism.  Milton  was  no  latitudinarian 
when  he  taught 

<  That  God  attributes  to  place 
No  sancti^,  save  what  is  thither  brought 
By  men  who  there  frequent^  or  therein  dwell/  •  • 
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It  is  among  the  purest  Arabs  of  the  desert  that  those  reform- 
ing sects  have  arisen  which  have  striven  from  time  to  time  to 
bring  back  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  to  the  pure  Monotheist 
type :  the  Zeidites  of  Yemen^  in  Niebuhr's  time,  and  the  more 
remarkable  Wahabites  who  succeeded  them,  were  chiefly  re- 
cruited, we  believe,  from  tinder  the  tents  of  the  Nomad 

While  on  the  subject  of  Mohammedan  Puritanism,  we  may 
mention  as  a  curious  drcumstance  the  permanence  of  the  Mon- 
tanist  spirit  in  its  old  haunt — the  country  of  TertuUian.  Mr. 
Davis  speaks  of  'the  heretical  sect  called  Hargjeeah,  inoon- 
'  siderable  in  point  of  number,  and  confined  to  the  island  of 
^  Jerba  ((tf  the  coast  of  Tunis).  These  are  very  much  hated 
'  by  the  other  sects,  on  account  of  their  believing  that  Grod 
«  never  forgives  a  crime.'  (Vol.  il  p.  169.) 

But  if  we  wish  to  witness  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  still  in 
its  youth,  instead  of  either  in  decrepitude  or  vigorous  but 
stationary,  we  must  look  to  those  distant  regions  of  the  East 
and  South  towards  which  its  advance  is  matter  of  recent  history. 
In  the  East  a  very  large  portion  of  the  great  Malay  race  has 
adopted  it  within  the  few  last  centuries.  It  has  penetrated 
throughout  their  vast  archipelago.  All  the  Malays  of  Borneo 
(we  have  been  informed)  are  now  Mahometan :  and  Mahometan 
by  conversion,  not  by  conquest:  for  Dr.  Newman  is  surely 
altogether  mistaken  in  asserting  that  *  the  idea  of  Mahometan 
'  missions  and  missionaries,  except  as  an  army  in  the  field  may 
*  be  considered  as  such,  is  never  suggested  to  us  by  Eastern 
'  historian  or  traveller,  as  entering  into  their  religious  system.' 
We  have  heard,  on  the  contrary,  although  we  will  not  vouch 
for  the  fact,  of  regular  Mahometan  missions  established  even  m 
the  eastern  parts  of  China.  Farther  and  farther,  towards  the  re- 
mote region  where  East  and  West  meet,  the  Koran  is  achieving 
its  triumphs  over  Paganism,  and  is  heard  of  even  on  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  where  its  zealous  apostles  meet  the  advancing 
van  of  Christian  conversion  from  the  Pacific 

Bufj  it  is  towards  the  south,  among  the  negroes  of  Soudan, 
that  its  greatest  process  has  of  late  been  made.  Our  Frendi 
writer  draws  a  rough  line  of  demarcation  between  Mohammeda- 
nism and  Paganism,  or  Fetichism,  in  Africa,  at  10^  N.  latitude, 
describing  this  boundary  also  as  dividing  the  *  educable'  from 
the  *  non-educable'  tribes  of  negroes.  Even  this  division  would 
give  the  Prophet  exclusive  dominion,  almost  without  any  admix- 
ture of  other  religions,  over  one-half  the  African  continent 
But  that  dominion  really  extends  far  more  to  the  south.  The 
Fellatah  conquests  have  carried  it  beyond  the  Niger  and  Quaira, 
even  to  the  Bight  of  Benin,  where,  although  yet  very  inferior 
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in  numbers,  it  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  on  Fetichism.  The 
history  of  llie  last  great  Mahom^an  conqueror.  Sheik  Otbman 
Danfodio,  is  given  by  Mr.  Davis  (vol.  ii.  p.  222.).  A  thousand 
years  after  the  Saracen  leader  Okba  had  turned  back  from  the 
Atlantic  in  Morocco,  this  Fellatah  chief  planted  his  standard 
by  its  waters,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  leaving  the  vast 
Pagan  populations  of  Soudan  subjugated  or  terrified  behind  him. 
He  died  in  1816 ;  and  his  successors,  the  Sultans  of  Sockatoo, 
appear  hardly  to  have  expanded  the  conquests  of  their  faith 
since  his  time;  but  they  have  materially  consolidated  and 
strengthened  them.  Their  successes  were  at  one  time  such  as 
almost  to  encourage  the  African  popular  belief  in  the  great 
Mahometan  conquest  of  the  world,  which  is  to  precede  the 
arrival  of  'Dejal,*  the  great  Adversary.  The  vantage  ground 
thus  obtained  by  conquest  has  been  extended  by  conversion. 
Fez,  Kairouan,  and  other  seminaries  of  the  priesthood,  send 
yearly  swarms  of  teachers  into  Negroland.  Our  imfortunate 
Niger  expedition  of  1841  fell  in  with  these  rival  missionaries 
from  the  North  at  Kabbah  and  Fundah,  scarcely  above  the  tide 
waters  of  the  great  river.  '  The  advice  of  the  Malims,  or 
'teachers,*  says  its  historian,  *is  taken  on  all  occasions, 
'  and  they  already  lead  the  minds  of  the  people.'  Meanwhile, 
on  the  opposite  or  east  coast  of  Africa,  Arab  merchants  and 
adyenturers  appear  to  be  extending  the  limits  of  Islam  with 
ominous  rapidity.  M.  de  Lauture  mentions  its  spread  in  Mada- 
gascar; he  n)ecafies,  of  his  own  knowledge,  a  chief  of  that  part 
of  the  island  frequented  by  the  French,  who  has  just  embraced 
it,  with  all  his  people,  merely  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  im- 
portunities  of  a  (Jhnstian  missionary. 

We  have  thus  the  singnlar  &ct  before  us,  that  while  both 
Christianity  and  Mahommedanism  had  their  origin  in  the  leading 
race  of  mankind,  the  'Caucasian,'  and  while  the  former  has 
hitherto  found  a  real  home  with  that  race  only,  the  latter  has 
been  imported,  and  embraced  without  reserve,  by  three  more, 
the  Tartar,  the  Malay,  and  the  Negro.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  corrupt 
or  degenerate  form  of  the  religion  which  has  thus  prevailed. 
Generally  speaking,  there  has  been  no  accommodation  with 
idolatry :  the  faith  professed  even  by  the  most  recent  converts 
is  in  most  ^instances  pure,  and  their  devotion  to  the  one  Grod 
and  his  Prophet  unsectarian  in  its  character.  We  notice  this 
remarkable  circumstance,  not  as  drawing  any  special  inference 
from  it.  Our  knowledge,  we  believe,  is  by  no  means  ripe  for 
deducing  any  such,  which  shall  be  more  than  an  amusement  for 
philoeoimic  ingenuity.  But  it  answers  only  too  conclusively 
those  sanguine  interpreters  of  the  future,  who  imagine  tiiat  tiie 
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part  of  Mahometanism  in  the  bUtory  of  the  world  n  marlj 
played  out 

And  yet  that  the  Mussulman  is  a  doclining  reli^on  is  triM 
enough,  if  we  confine  our  view  to  those  regions  of  we  world  in 
which  it  is  repressed  by  the  superior  energy  of  Christianity ; 
and  if  we  remember  also  that  this  decline  is  rather  relative  than 
positive — that  it  is  to  be  measured  less  by  what  Islam  has  lost 
than  what  the  Cross  has  ffained,  not  so  much  by  territorial  con* 
quest,  as  by  the  spread  of  civilisation,  to  which  its  Eastern  rival 
is  utterly  and  irreconcilably  antagonistic. 

The  first  great  cause  of  that  decay,  and  that  want  of  adapt- 
ability to  civilisation,  is  doubtless  the  fixed,  unchangeable  nature 
of  a  religion  embodied  in  a  series  of  positive  precepts,  written 
and  traditional. 

*  Le  monotheisms  ne  sera  pas  toujours  une  cause  <le  oiviUsatioQ 
Tapide,  ni  le  polyth^isipe  une  cause  de  barbarie.  Ijc  genre  de  vie  des 
peuples  nomades  et  colonist  conservera  sur  eux  une  plus  grande 
influence.  Mais,  d^s  qu'un  syst^me  religieux  aura  ^t^  formule  par 
un  proph^te,  immortalis^  dans  un  livre,  ce  syst^me  pourra  acqu&ir  U 
plus  grand  influence  sur  Tavenir  des  peuples  qui  Tauront  adopts  Le 
degrl^  de  cette  influence  politique  et  morale  d^pendra  de  la  nettet^ 
de  r^tendue  des  pr^ceptes  de  la  religion  nouvelle.  Ces  pr6eeptes 
embrassent-ils  tout?  renferment-ils  la  loi  enti^re,  loi  politique,  loi 
eivile,  loi  p^nale,  tout  s  y  trouve-t-il  invariablement  fix^  interpiet^ 
apr^ci^  par  avance,  d^id^  sans  appel?  Us  devienneni  une  barri^ 
fatale  ou  doit  se  heurter  Tesprit  de  Tavenir ;  ils  substituent  au  lent 
progr^a  des  si^cles,  Texpression  relativement  imparfaite  des  con- 
liaissances  et  de  I'^tat  moral  de  rhumanit^  k  une  ^poque  quelconqoe 
de  son  d^veloppement.  SMuit  par  une  vaine  apparence,  rhomme 
croity  en  les  adoptant,  tenir  la  vdnt^  en  les  suivant,  poss^der  toute  la 
sagesse ;  il  cesse  de  chercher,  de  poursuivre  cette  v^rite,  cette  sagesse;, 
et,  d^s  lors,  ne  les  atteindra  jamais.  Des  lois,  bonnes  k  forigine, 
convenables  k  un  ^tat  social  peu  avan^^  deviencbont  de  j<Hir  en  jour 
plus  insuffisantes,  et  paraitront  plus  imparfaites ;  mais  on  n'osera  ni 
les  changer,  ni  les  discuter  memo,  car  on  les  attribue  a  Dieu,  et  la 
magistrature,  qui  en  a  regu  le  d^pot,  est  1^  pour  les  defendre.  Le 
Cbnstianisme  a  sur  ces  religions  Fadmirable  avantage  de  n'etre  pas 
une  loi  concrete,  formulae  en  des  milieu  de  pr^eptes,  mais  seulement 
une  idee  plus  haute  que  les  preceptes,  qui  en  est  Tame  et  la  vie,  et 
permet  le  d^veloppement  graduel,  favorise  le  perfectionnement  de 
llmmanit^'  {De  Lauture,  pp.  134,  136.) 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  at  once 
with  the  total  want,  on  the  part  of  Mahometanbm,  of  the  prin- 
cipal among  those  outward  helps  and  appliances  which  have 
been  regarded  (even  by  those  who  see  in  them  nothing  more 
sacred)  as  among  the  chief  subsidiary  causes  of  the  temporal 
success  of  Christianity.     The  religion  of  Mahomet  has  no  mys- 
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Series,  no  cbivrcb>  no  idtars^  po  sacrifice  or  offering,  no  sucrar 
mentor  no  priesthood:  ita  so-called  priests  are  like  those  of 
Protestants^  ministers  of  public  worship^  teachers  and  preachers, 
and  nothing  more.  The  sanctity  which  attaches  by  usage  to 
places  and  objects  is  almost  wholly  an  excrescence  superadded 
by  sectarianism  to  the  faith  —  not  any  substantial  part  of  it. 
And  M.  de  Lauture  brings  prominently  forward  this  singu- 
larity— that  the  religious  orders  of  Islam,  which  have  been  so 
often  likened  to  those  of  Borne  and  the  Eastern  church,  are  in 
reality  its  secret  enemies  instead  of  its  sworn  defenders. 

*  Bien  de  semblable  ne  se  passe  en  Orient ;  1^  pas  cPinfaillibilit^ 
paa  de  discipline  efficace;  des  ordres  religieux,  attribuant  Teur  pre* 
mi^re  origine  aux  Khalifes  l^itimes,  comme  les  mevlevis  i  Abou- 
Beker  gu^ri  par  le  Propb^te,  et  toumant  dans  la  caverne,  les  bektachi 
h.  Ali,  et  d'autres  ^  Omar,  ne  font  que  cacber  sous  ce  sp^cieux 
mensonge  leur  origine  bindo-persane,  en  meme  tems  qu'ils  rev^teut 
da  manteau  de  Tlslamisme  leurs  doctrines  secretes,  reminiscences  de 
eelles  que  Pytbagore  apportait  k  la  Gr^e,  ou  de  celles  qu'Epicure 
enseignait,  et  que  Fimmortel  Lucr^ce  nous  a  fait  connattre. 

*  Lea  hektachisy  dont  la  fondation  remonte  ^  Hadji-Bektach,  qui 
•oiftt  Oskhan  L  b&iit  les  janissaires,  en  sont  le  plus  remarquable 
example;  soit  que  Ha^i-Bektach  ait  lui-meme  profess^  leurs  doc- 
trines actuetles,  soit  qu'elles  ne  se  soient  gliss^  qu'apr^  luiparmi 
sea  sectateurs  apparents,  ces  doctrines  n'ont  avec  1  Islamisme  aucun 
point  de  contact.  Affectant  en  public  un  foi  vive,  une  devotion 
ardente,  c*est  dans  Tint^rieur  de  ses  couvens,  loin  des  regards 
indiscrets  de  la  foule,  ^cartant  mSme  ceux  des  dervicbes  d'un  autre 
ordre,  que  le  vrai  bektachi  se  revMe ;  si,  dans  la  rue,  pour  saluer  un 
fip^re,  il  appnie  ^  ses  l^vres  comme  le  Dieu  du  silence  Findex  bien 
oaTert  de  sa  main  droite,  c'est,  dit-il  an  profane,  pour  rappeler  le 
geste  qui  dans  la  pri^e  accompagne  la  profession  de  foi  de  I'lslamisme. 
A  peine  cependant  a-t-il  franchi  les  murs  qui  le  d^robent  h  la  curi- 
oeit^  hostile  des  uldmas  que  sa  profession  de  foi  devient  une  autre. 
Chaque  ame  bumaine,  dit-il,  est  une  portion  de  la  divinity,  et  la 
divinity  ne  r&ide  que  dans  Fbomme.  L'ame  6teme]le  servie  par  des 
organes  p^rissables  change  constamment  de  demeure,  mais  sans  quit- 
ter la  terre ;  le  ciel  et  Tenfer  seraient  des  fables,  si  la  terre  n'^tait 
eUe-mdme  un  paradis  pour  Thomme  initio  aux  myst^res  du  plaisir,  eft 
que  la  mort,  oe  mensonge  lugubre,  Tenfer,  ce  mensonge  terrible,  onft 
eess^  d'effirayer.  Toute  la  morale  consiste  ^  jouir  des  biens  du  monde 
lans  nuire  ^  autrui,  eft  tout  ce  qui  ne  fait  de  mid  ^  personne  est  licite 
eft  indifferent.  Le  sage  est  n^anmoins  celui  qui  r^gle  des  jouissances  i, 
car  le  plaisir  est  une  science  qui  a  ses  degr^  un  myst^re  qui 
pea-k-peu  se  d^couvre  &  roeil  des  miti^  De  toutes  ces  jouissances, 
la  plus  yive  est  la  contemplation,  qui  devient  la  reverie  et  la  vision 
celeste. 

'  La  contemplation  d^dn^re  souvent  parmi  les  Bektacbis  en  hallu- 
cination ;  c'est  aux  substances  ^nivrantes,  mais  surtout  au  hactUch 
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qu'elle  emprunte  ce  dernier  caract^re.  B^volutionnairefl  en  politique, 
toujours  remuants  et  vXix&a  fiddles  des  janissaires,  les  Bektachis,  frapp^ 
avec  eax,  leur  ont  cependant  surv^u ;  leur  influence  a  reparu ;  le 
nombre  de  ceux  de  leurs  affili^  qui  n'habitent  pas  lea  couvents  est 
^nbrme  en  Asie,  et  dans  la  Turquie  d'Europe ;  a  Constantinople,  je 
I'ai  entendu  evaluer  k  un  tiers  des  habitans  de  cette  viUe.  Llslaroisme 
est  chez  les  Turcs  min^  par  Taction  incessante  des  ordres  religieux ; 
mais  ce  p^ril  a  exists  de  tout  terns,  et  s'est  montr^  quelquefois  bien 
plus  redoutable  qu'il  ne  Test  aujourdliui.  II  ne  menace  d'uUeurs 
que  I'Europe  et  I'Asie ;  on  n'a  pas  ^  le  |  redoater  en  Afriqne.* 
(Pp.  202,  203.) 

These  affiliated  orders^  in  short,  plaj  the  same  undermining 
part  in  Turkey  which  is  performed  by  the  Sufee  associations  in 
more  eastern  countries:  and  Dr.  Newman  is  quite  mistaken 
(except  as  regards  the  name)  in  supposing  that  there  is  no 
Sufeeism  among  the  Turks.  The  Templars  (in  thdr  later 
days)  present  the  only  analogous  case  among  Clmstian  orders; 
and  these  doubtless  brought  back  their  mystic  epicureanism 
from  the  Holy  Land:  perhaps  from  contact  with  the  followers  of 
the  Scheik  el  Djebel,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  who,  accord* 
ing  to  our  French  author,  were  Sufees,  and  found  th^  imagi- 
nary \  Paradise  of  Sin '  in  the  fumes  of  *  haschich.' 

Asthe  religion  of  Mahomet  has  no  churchy  so  it  likewise  has 
no  state,  no  consecrated  form  of  political  government,  no  prin- 
ciple of  religious  loyalty.  Its  only  re^  legitimacy  expired 
with  the  four  first  Caliphs.  In  Turkey  and  Morocco^  per- 
haps some  other  Mahometan  states,  hereditary  monarchy  is  no 
doubt  recognised  by  the  political  habits  of  the  people ;  but  the 
imperfection  of  the  system  and  vague  notions  respecting  deeceot 
are  evinced  by  the  practice,  scarcely  yet  obsolete,  of  geoaal 
massacre  of  the  male  seed-royal,  whenever  'Amurath  an 
'  Amurath  succeeds,'  in  order  to  extinguish  the  chance  of 
rivalry. 

^  The  spirit  of  Islamism,'  says  M.  de  Lauture, '  is  democratic  Men 
are  equal,  says  the  Ptophet,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  His  own 
descendants,  the  Sherifis,  the  Seyds,  have  no  doubt  always  enjoyed 
a  certain  amount  of  consideration;  but  their  preeminence,  purely 
theoretical,  gives  them  no  practical  advantages  in  life.  Many  are 
constantiy  found  in  the  most  humble  condition,  and  even  in  abjeot 
poverty.  This  absence  of  all  aristocracy,  this  fatal  level  whidi 
abases  the  loftiest  individualities,  the  substitution  of  favour  for  merit, 
and  of  intrigue  for  birth,  are  not  the  least  active  among  the  causes  of 
the  decay  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  thor 
government.'    (P.  168). 

This  democratic  spirit,  be  it  observed,  is  not  among  tlie 
Moslem  a  jealous,  eager  impulse,  as  among  western  populatioiiB 
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still  galled  from  the  old  chains  of  feudalism ;  it  is  a  tranquil^ 
profound^  unvarying  sentiment,  proud  at  once  and  humble, 
compounded  of  the  sense  of  common  equality  among  men  and 
common  submission  under  an  overruling  destiny.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary,  in  our  days,  to  show  how  well  such  a  spirit  agrees 
with  that  of  apathetic  political  resignation,  and  with  a  total 
absence  even  of  the  idea  of  political  rights*  And  hence  the 
great  Mussulman  world  lives  on  from  age  to  age,  under  a  suc- 
cession of  fortuitous  transitory  despotisms,  which  seem  but  to 
struggle  for  their  petty  day  through  the  ordinary  course  of 
oppression  and  injustice,  and  then  perish  without  leaving  a 
memoriaL 

Is  the  religion,  thus  remarkably  destitute  of  many  of  the 
most  obvious  sources  of  stability,  held  together  to  any  real 
extent  by  the  strong  and  exclusive  fanaticism  of  its  people? 
Are  the  Mahometans  of  our  time  intolerant  ?     '  The  religion 

*  which  Mohammed  established,'  says  Mr.  Davis,  '  breathes  the 

*  same  spirit  of  hatred  towards  infidels  now,  as  it  did  when  it  was 

*  first  introduced.'  '  Les  Musulmans  accuses  de  fanatisme,  se  sont 

*  au  contraire  perdus  par  la  tolerance,'  replies  M.  de  Lauture. 
Such  are  the  flat  contradictions  with  which  we  meet  every  day, 
in  writers  not  ill-versed  in  their  subject ;  there  is  no  point  on 
which  there  is  less  agreement  than  this.  Truth,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  seems  to  be  discoverable  in  both  views  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  truth  which  cannot  be  fairly  eliminated  without  some 
difiSculty. 

That  Mahometanism  should  be  tolerant,  if  it  followed  its 
own  first  principles,  is  sufficiently  well  known.  The  commands 
of  the  Prophet  on  that  head  are  clear,  and  cannot  be  evaded. 
Infidels  (Christians  and  Jews  at  least)  are  to  be  subdued,  not 
persecuted.  *  There  must  be  no  violence  in  matters  of  religion,' 
says  the  Koran ;  '  God  directeth  whom  he  pleaseth  in  the  right 

*  way.'  And  all  the  earliest  and  purest  tradition  of  Islam 
teaches  the  same  lesson.  The  early  Caliphs,  the  most  famous 
saints,  have  all  left  some  precepts  of  gentleness  towards  the  un- 
believer embodied  in  their  legendary  history.  Nor  have  there 
been  wanting  at  all  times  enlightened  Moslems  who  have  acted 
and  taught  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  religion  in  this  respect. 
Bat  the  general  result  of  twelve  centuries  has  proved  how  in- 
efficacious the  positive  precepts  of  a  moral  legislator  almost  in- 
variably prove,  in  comparison  with  the  spirit  wmch  those  precepts 
indirectly  produce. 

The  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  Mussulmen  are  not  the  product 
of  doctrine,  but  of  that  intense  spiritual  self-exaltation  which 
is  engendered  by  what  Isaac  Taylor  has  emphatically  termed 
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'  the  religion  of  Pride; '  the  oonTiotion  of  their  own  momi  siipe» 
riority  to  all  who  do  not  share  in  their  belief*  In  thig  reBpeol 
again  there  is  an  analogy,  often  remarked  by  controveraialistii 
between  some  traits  in  their  history  and  that  of  Froteetant 
sects.  Intolerance  is  directly  contrary  to  the  fundamental  pra- 
oept  on  which  alone  Protestantism  can  rest^  that  of  liberty  of 
judgment ;  and  yet  Protestant  intolerance  has  been  as  bitter  ii 
enlightenment  and  civilisation  would  aUow.  The  spirit  of  re* 
ligious  pride,  which  its  creed  has  too  often  nourished,  has  been 
BO  powerful  as  to  obliterate  the  results  of  that  creed's  direot 
elementary  teaching. 

Here,  again,  we  trace  the  fundamental  difference  between  tht 
mode  in  which  the  two  religions,  Christian  and  Mahotnetan, 
convey  moral  truth.  The  Bible  does  not  condemn  in  terras 
religious  persecution.  There  is  no  direct  precept  a^fainst  ii 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  which,  as  we  too  well  know, 
fanaticism  has  wrested  at  all  times  to  its  own  mad  purposes. 
The  early  traditions  of  our  faith  convey  no  lessons  against  it 
Our  saints  and  martvrs,  whatever  other  lesson  they  may  read, 
rarely  enough  preach  to  us  one  sentence  on  the  inestimabte 
truth  of  religious  forbearance.  And  yet^  through  all  this  cloi«l 
of  misunderstanding  and  prejudice,  the  plain  clear  truth  of  the 
religion — not  express,  but  implied  and  pervading, — has  so  gra- 
dually wrought  its  way,  that  whatever  vitality  the  old  spirit  of 
persecution  may  still  possess,  any  downright  possession  of  it  is 
become  almost  as  rare  as  any  public  recognition  of  the  oontiuy 
principle  would  have  been  in  the  days  of  Sidnt  Bernard  or 
Saint  Louis. 

Mahometanism,  on  the  contrary,  has  remuned  stationary  m 
this  as  in  other  respects.  There  is  no  development  in  it  of  new 
life — no  spirit  of  progress  breathes  on  the  dry  bones*  The 
letter  of  the  Koran  remains^  as  at  the  beginning,  the  watchword 
of  enlightened  and  comprehensive  tolerance  among  the  libersL 
The  undercurrent  of  fanaticism,  fed  by  spiritual  pride,  counter* 
acts  as  effectively  as  ever  its  wholesome  lessons  among  the  more 
prejudiced  classes.  We  must  not  form  our  notions  on  this 
subject  from  the  state  of  things  now  prevailing  in  the  r^ons 
conterminous  to  the  two  religions,  where  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Cross  has  terrified  the  Moslem  into  toleration,  but  go  to  Fes  or 
to  Bokhara,  or  with  Mr.  Davis  within  the  precincts  of  the  Hdy 
City  of  Cairouan,  rarely  visited  by  an  unbeliever :  —  *  How 
'  many  were  mechanically  counting  the  beads  on  their  rosari^ 
'  pronouncing,  as  each  fell,  either  the  name  of  God  or  one  of  his 
'  attributes,  and,  on  observing  us,  interpolated  a  curse  on  our 
*^  heads  I    This  was  sufiSciently  evident  to  us  when  we  obaerved 
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'  that  peculiar  distortion  of  the  countenance,  accompanied  by 
'  the  grinding  of  the  teeth  and  the  wagging  of  the  head.  Poor 
^  people  I  I  could  not  help  pitying  them.     The  spirit  of  their 

*  forefathers  is  still  within  them.'  (VoL  i.  p.  74.) 

'  The  wars^'  says  Mr.  Davis,  '  which  the  French  have  carried 
'  on  with  the  Arabs  of  Algeria,  since  the  year  1830,  have  amply 
'  supplied  the  Sahara  with  deserters,  and  these  have  formed 

*  capital  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  Mohammedan  conversion 

*  iipirit.'  Two  of  a  party  of  deserters  from  the  French  foreign 
l^on  were  (he  tells  us)  actually  burned  alive  in  a  frontier  vil^ 
lage  of  Tunis, '  for  refusing  to  repeat  the  Mohammedan  symbol 

*  of  faith — **  There  is  no  Gtod  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the 

*  **  Prophet  of  God."'  An  Italian  deserter,  who  had  been  set  to 
cast  cannon  for  the  Sheikh  of  Tuggurt,  in  a  fit  of  impatience  at 
some  interruption  by  the  Arabs, '  cursed  their  religion.'  He 
was  instantly  stoned,  and  the  Sheikh  ordered  all  his  family  to 
be  put  to  death ;  his  wife  was  murdered ;  a  giA  of  twelve  years 
old  saved  her  life  by  submitting  to  conversion.  We  might  mul- 
tiply instances  from  Mr.  Davis'  pages,  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  the  Tunisians  of  the  interior,  where  they  stand  in 
no  fear  of  Christian  ships  and  consuls,  are  no  degenerate  de*- 
scendants  of  the  subjects  of  those  bloody  Almohades,  who 
trampled  into  utter  annihilation  the  numerous  churches  of 
Northern  Africa. 

Such  is  the  testimony  which  the  most  observant  writers  of 
the  present  day  appear  to  bear  to  the  actual  condition  of  Maho- 
metanism;  to  its  essential  permanence  throughout  its  vast 
dominions,  and  the  continuance  of  its  conquering  and  converting 
spirit ;  to  the  permanence,  also,  of  that  unchangeable  state  of 
disorder  and  disintegration,  which  seems  to  render  all  progress 
imposdible,  and  yet  which  it  is  a  great  error  to  confound  too 
generally  with  decline :  to  its  truth  and  its  falsehood,  its  gran- 
deur and  meanness,  its  incapacity  to  admit  some  of  the  vices,  as 
well  as  the  many  virtues,  of  that  civilisation  which,  after  centu- 
ries of  contact,  cannot  advance  a  step  within  its  precincts. 
Many  lessons  may  be  deduced  from  their  observations,  but  the 
best  of  all  is,  the  trivial  one  of  *  quietness  and  confidence ; '  to 
leave  to  interpreters  of  prophecy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  enthusi- 
astic apostles  of  '  progress'  on  the  other,  the  belief  in  mighty 
and  fundamental  changes  as  imminent  on  any  slight  disturbance 
of  the  political  surface  of  the  world  ;  to  remember  that,  as  the 
vrit  of  man  has  fiuled  either  to  arrest,  or  well  to  comprehend, 
the  causes  of  the  spread  and  permanence  of  this  vast  imposture, 
so  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  it  can  either  prognostioate  or 
ftcoelerate  their  termination. 
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Abt.  IV. —  1.  Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Railway 
and  Canal  Bills  ;  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence^  tfc 
1853. 

2.  A  History  of  the  English  Railway  ;  its  Social  Relations  and 
Revelations.   1820-1845.      By  JoHK  Francis.    2  vols. 

"Delieyebs  in  the  intrinsic  virtues  of  political  forms  migfat 
draw  an  instructive  lesson  from  the  politics  of  our  railways. 
If  there  needs  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  most  carefolly  framed 
constitutions  are  worthless,  unless  they  be  embodiments  of  the 
popular  character,  —  if  there  needs  a  conclusive  proof  that 
governmental  arrangements  in  advance  of  the  time  will  in- 
evitably lapse  back  into  congruity  with  the  time ;  such  proof 
may  be  found  over  and  over  again  repeated  in  the  current 
history  of  joint-stock  enterprises.  As  devised  by  Act  of  Par^ 
liament,  the  administrations  of  our  public  companies  are  almost 
purely  democratic  The  representative  system  is  carried  out  in 
them  with  scarcely  a  check.  Shareholders  elect  their  directois, 
directors  their  chairman ;  there  is  an  annual  retirement  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  board,  giving  facilities  for  sqperseding 
them;  and,  by  this  means,  the  whole  ruling  body  may  be 
changed  in  periods  varying  from  three  to  'five  years.  Yet, 
not  only  are  the  characteristic  vices  of  our  political  state  repro- 
duced in  each  of  these  mercantile  corporations  —  some  even  in 
an  intenser  degree,  — but  the  very  form  of  government,  whilst 
remaining  nominally  democratic,  is  substantially  so  remodelled 
as  to  become  a  miniature  of  our  national  constitution.  The 
direction,  ceasing  to  fulfil  its  theory  as  a  deliberative  body 
whose  members  possess  like  powers,  falls  under  the  control  of 
some  one  member  of  superior  cunning,  will,  or  wealth,  to  whom 
the  majority  become  so  subordinate,  that  the  decision  on  eveiy 
question  depends  on  the  course  he  takes.  Proprietors,  instead 
of  constantly  exercising  their  franchise,  allow  it  to  become  on 
all  ordinary  occasions  a  dead  letter ;  retiring  directors  are  so 
habitually  re-elected  without  opposition,  and  have  so  great  a 
power  of  insuring  their  own  re-election  when  opposed,  that  the 
board  becomes  practically  a  dose  body ;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
misgovemment  grows  extreme  enough  to  produce  a  revolu- 
tionary agitation  among  the  shareholaers  that  any  change  can 
be  effected.  Thus,  a  mixture  of  the  monarchic,  the  aristo- 
cratic, and  the  democratic  elements  is  repeated  with  such  modi- 
fications only  as  the  circumstances  involve.  The  modes  of 
action,  too,  are  substantially  the  same ;  save  in  this,  that  the 
copy  outruns  the  original    Threats  of  resignation^  which  minis- 
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tries  hold  out  in  extreme  cases,  are  commonly  made  by  railway 
boards  to  stave-off  a  disagreeable  inquiry.  By  no  means  re* 
garding  themselves  as  servants  of  the  shareholders,  directors 
rebel  against  dictation  from  them ;  and  frequently  construe  any 
amendment  they  may  urge  into  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
At  half-yearly  meetings,  disagreeable  criticisms  and  objections 
are  met  by  the  chairman  with  the  remark,  that  if  the  share- 
holders cannot  trust  his  colleagues  and  himself,  they  had  better 
choose  others.  With  most,  tUs  assumption  of  offended  dignity 
tells;  and,  under  the  fear  that  the  company's  interests  may 
suffer  from  any  disturbance,  measures  quite  at  variance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  proprietary  are  allowed  to  be  carried.  The 
parallel  holds  yet  further.  If  it  be  true  of  national  adminis- 
trations, that  those  in  office  count  on  the  support  of  all  public 
employes^  it  is  not  less  true  of  incorporated  companies,  that  the 
dhnectors  are  greatly  aided  by  their  officials  in  their  struggles 
with  shareholders.  If,  in  times  past,  there  have  been  ministries 
who  spent  public  money  to  secure  party  ends,  there  are,  in  times 
present,  railway  boards  who  use  the  funds  of  the  shareholders 
to  defeat  the  shareholders.  Nay,  even  in  detail,  the  similarity 
is  maintidned.  Like  their  prototype,  joint-stock  companies 
have  their  expensive  election  contests,  managed  by  election 
committees,  employing  election  agents;  they  have  their  can- 
Tassing  with  its  sundry  illegitimate  accompaniments ;  they  have 
their  occasional  manufacture  of  fraudulent  votes.  And,  as  a 
general  result,  that  class-legislation,  which,  until  of  late,  was 
habitually  charged  against  statesmen,  is  now  habitually  dis- 
played in  the  proceedings  of  these  trading  associations ;  consti- 
tuted though  they  are  on  purely  representative  principles. 

These  last  assertions  will  probably  surprise  not  a  few.  The 
general  public  who  have  little  or  no  direct  interest  in  railway 
matters,  —  who  never  see  a  railway  journal,  and  who  skip  the 
reports  of  half-yearly  meetings  that  appear  in  the  daily  papers — 
are  under  the  impression  that  dishonesties  akin  to  those  gigantic 
ones  so  notorious  during  the  mania,  are  no  longer  committed. 
Hey  do  not  forget  the  doings  of  stags  and  stock-jobbers  and 
runaway  directors;  they  remember  how  men  of  straw  held 
shares  amounting  to  100,000/.  and  even  200,000/.;  how  nu- 
merous directorates  were  filled  by  the  same  persons  —  one 
having  a  seat  at  twenty-three  boards ;  how  subscription  con- 
tracts were  made  up  with  signatures  bought  at  10«.  and  4«. 
each,  and  porters  and  errand-boys  made  themselves  liable  for 
30,000/1  and  40,000/,  apiece.  They  can  narrate  how  boards  kept 
their  books  in  cypher ;  made  false  registries,  and  refrained  from 
recording  their  proceedings  in  minute  books ;  how  in  one  com- 
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pany^  half  a  million  of  capital  was  down  to  unreal  names ;  how 
m  another,  directors  bought  for  account  more  shares  than  they 
issued,  and  so  forced  up  the  price ;  and  how  in  many  otherSj 
they  repurchased  for  the  company  their  own  shares,  paying 
themselves  with  the  depositors'  money.  But,  though  more  or 
less  aware  of  the  iniquities  that  have  been  practised,  the  gene- 
rality think  of  them  solely  as  the  accompaniments  of  bubble 
schemes.  More  recent  enterprises  they  know  to  have  been  boni 
Jide  ones,  mostly  carried  out  by  old-established  companies  ;  and 
knowing  this,  they  do  not  suspect  that  in  the  getting  up  of 
branch  lines  and  extensions,  there  are  chicaneries  near  akm  to 
those  of  Capel  Court,  and  quite  as  disastrous  in  their  ultimate 
results.  Associating  the  ideas  of  wealth  and  respectability,  and 
habitually  using  respectability  as  synonymous  with  morality, 
it  seems  to  them  incredible,  that  many  of  the  large  capitalists 
and  men  of  station  who  administer  railway  affairs  should  be 
guilty  of  indirectly  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their 
constituents.  True,  they  occasionally  meet  with  a  law  report, 
disclosing  some  enormous  fraud,  or  read  a  '  Times'  leader,  charao* 
terising  directorial  acts  in  terms  that  are  held  libellous ;  but 
they  regard  the  cases  thus  brought  to  light  as  entirely  excep- 
tional :  and,  under  that  feeling  of  loyalty  which  ever  idealises 
men  in  authority,  they  constantly  tend  towards  the  oonvicticm, 
if  not  that  directors  can  do  no  wrong,  yet  that  they  are  very 
unlikely  to  do  wrong. 

A  history  of  railway  management  and  railway  intrigue,  how- 
ever, would  quickly  undeceive  them.  In  such  a  history,  the 
doings  of  projectors  and  the  mysteries  of  the  share-market 
would  occupy  less  space  than  the  analysis  of  the  multiform  dis- 
honesties that  have  been  committed  since  1845,  and  the  genesis 
of  that  elaborate  system  of  tactics  by  which  companies  are  be- 
trayed into  ruinous  undertakings  that  benefit  the  few  at  the  cost 
of  the  many.  Such  a  history  would  not  only  have  to  detail  the 
doings  of  the  personage  famed  for  *  making  things  pleasant;' 
nor  would  it  have  merely  to  add  the  misdeeds  of  his  colleagnes; 
but  it  would  have  to  describe  the  kindred  corruptness  of  other 
railway  administrations.  From  the  published  report  of  an  in- 
vestigation committee  it  would  be  shown  how,  not  many  yean 
since,  the  directors  of  one  of  our  lines  allotted  among  themselves 
15,000  new  shares  then  at  a  premium  in  the  market,  — bow 
to  pay  the  deposits  on  these  shares  they  .used  the  company's 
funds,  —  how  one  of  their  number  thus  accommodated  himself 
in  meeting  both  deposits  and  calls  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
80,0002.  We  should  also  read  in  it  of  directors  who  made 
loans  to  themselves  out  of  the  c(»npany's  floating  balames  at  a 
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low  rate  of  interest  when  the  market  rate  was  high ;  and  who 
paid  themselves  larger  salaries  thaq  those  assigned;  entering  the 
difference  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  ledger  under  the  head  of 
^  petty  disbursements,'  There  would  be  documents  showing  that 
the  i»oxies  enabling  boards  to  carry  contested  measures  have 
in  some  cases  been  obtained  by  garbled  statements ;  and,  again, 
that  proxies  given  for  a  specific  purpose  have  been  used  for 
other  purposes.  One  of  our  companies  would  be  proved  to  have 
projected  a  line,  serving  as  a  feeder,  for  which  it  obtained  share^ 
holders  by  offering  a  guaranteed  dividend,  which,  though  under- 
stood by  the  pubUc  to  be  unconditional,  was  reially  contingent 
upon  a  condition  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  The  managers  of 
another  company  would  be  cohvicted  of  having  carried  party 
measures  by  the  aid  of  preference  shares  standing  in  the  names 
of  station  masters ;  and  of  being  aided  by  the  proxies  of  the 
veoretary's  children  too  young  to  write. 

That  the  corruptions  here  glanced  at  are  not  mere  exceptional 
^Tila,  but  result  from  some  deep-seated  vice  ramifying  through- 
out our  system  of  railway  government,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  simple  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of  railway 
dividends  produced  by  the  extension  policy,  that  policy  has  been 
year  after  year  continued  Does  any  tradesman,  who,  having 
enlarged  his  shop,  finds  a  proportionate  diminution  in  his  rate  of 
pn^t,  go  on,  even  under  the  stimulus  of  competition,  making 
further  enlargements  at  the  cost  of  further  diminutions  ?  Does 
any  merchant,  however  strong  his  desire  to  take  away  an  op* 
ponent's  markets,  make  successive  mortgages  on  his  capital,  and 
pay  for  each  sum  thus  raised  a  higher  interest  than  he  gains  by 
trading  with  it  ?  Yet  this  course,  so  absurd  that  no  one  would 
inaolt  a  private  individual  by  addng  him  to  follow  it,  is  the 
eourae  wtuch  railway  boards  at  meeting  after  meeting  persuade 
their  clients  to  pursue.  Since  1845,  when  the  dividends  of 
OOF  leading  lines  ranged  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  they  have, 
Itotwithstanding  an  ever  growing  traffic,  fallen  from  10  per  cent. 
to  6,  firom  8  to  4,  from  9  to  3^ ;  and  yet  the  system  of  ex- 
tODsions,  leases  and  guarantees,  notoriously  the  cause  of  this, 
has  been  year  by  year  persevered  in.  Is  there  not  something 
needing  explanation  here  —  something  more  than  the  world 
ia  allowed  to  see  ?  If  there  be  any  one  to  whom  the  broad 
faot  of  obstinate  persistence  in  unprofitable  expenditure  does 
not  alone  carry  the  conviction  that  sinister  influences  are  at 
work,  let  him  read  the  seductive  statements  by  which  share- 
boldeia  are  led  to  authorise  new  projects,  and  then  compare 
these  with  the  proved  results.  Let  him  look  at  the  estimated 
ooets  antittpated  traffic,  and  calculated  dividend  on  some  pro- 
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posed  branch  line ;  let  him  observe  how  the  proprietary,  before 
whom  the  scheme  is  laid,  are  induced  to  approve  it  as  promising 
a  fair  return ;  and  then  let  him  contemplate,  in  the  resulting 
depreciation  of  stock,  the  extent  of  their  loss.  Is  there  any- 
avoiding  the  inference?  Clearly,  railway  shareholders  can 
never  have  habitually  voted  for  new  undertakings  which  they 
knew  would  be  injurious  to  them.  Every  one  knows,  however, 
that  these  new  undertakings  have  almost  uniformly  proved  in- 
jurious to  them.  Obviously,  therefore,  railway  shareholders 
have  been  continually  deluded  by  false  representations.  The 
only  possible  escape  from  this  concl.U8ion  is  in  the  belief  that 
boards  and  their  officers  have  been  themselves  deceived ;  and 
were  the  discrepancies  between  promises  and  results  occasional 
only,  there  would  be  grounds  for  this  lenient  interpretation. 
But  to  suppose  that  a  railway  government  should  repeatedly 
make  such  mistakes,  and  yet  gain  no  wisdom  from  disastrous 
experiences — should  after  a  dozen  disappointments  again  misr 
lead  half-yearly  meetings  by  bright  anticipations  into  dark 
realities,  and  all  in  good  faith — taxes  credulity  somewhat  too 
far.  Even  then  were  there  no  demonstrated  iniquities  to  rouse 
suspicion,  we  think  that  the  continuous  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  railway  stock,  the  determined  perseverance  of  boards  in  the 
policy  that  has  produced  this  depreciation,  and  the  proved  un- 
truth of  the  statements  by  which  they  have  induced  share- 
holders to  sanction  this  policy,  would  of  themselves  suffice  to 
show  the  essential  viciousness  of  railway  administration* 

That  the  existing  evils,  and  the  causes  conspiring  to  produce 
them,  may  be  the  better  understood,  it  will  be  needful  briefly 
to  glance  at  the  mode  in  which  the  system  of  extensions  grew 
up.  Earliest  among  the  incentives  to  it  was  a  feeling  of  rivalry. 
Even  whilst  yet  their  main  lines  were  unmade,  a  contest  he 
supremacy  arose  between  our  two  greatest  companies.  This 
presently  generated  a  confirmed  antagonism ;  and  the  same  im- 
pulse which  in  election  contests  and  the  like  has  frequently  led 
to  the  squandering  of  a  fortune  to  gain  a  victory,  has  largely 
aided  to  make  each  of  these  great  rivals  submit  to  repeated 
sacrifices  rather  than  be  beaten.  Feuds  of  like  nature  are  in 
other  cases  perpetually  prompting  boards  to  make  aggressicms 
on  each  others'  territory  — every  attack  on  the  one  side  leading 
to  a  reprisal  on  the  other ;  and  so  violent  is  the  hostility  ooca* 
sionally  produced,  that  directors  might  be  pointed  out  whose 
votes  are  wholly  determined  by  the  desire  to  be  revenged  on 
their  opponents.  Among  the  first  methods  by  which  leadmg 
companies  sought  to  strengthen  themselves  and  weaken  their 
competitors,  was  the  leasing  or  purchase  of  subordinate  neigh- 
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bouring  lines.  Of  course  those  to  whom  overtures  were  made, 
obtained  bids  from  both  sides ;  and  it  naturally  resulted  that 
the  first  sales  thus  effected^  being  at  prices  far  above  the  real 
Talues^  brought  great  profits  to  the  sellers.  What  resulted  ? 
After  a  few  recurrences  of  this  proceeding,  it  was  dearly  per- 
ceived by  quick-witted  speculators  that  the  making  of  lines  so 
circumstanced  as  to  be  bid  for  by  competing  companies,  would 
be  a  lucrative  policy.  Shareholders  who  had  once  pocketed 
these  large  and  easily-made  gains,  were  eager  to  repeat  the  pro- 
cess ;  and  cast  about  for  districts  in  which  it  might  be  done. 
Even  the  directors  of  the  companies  by  whom  these  high  prices 
were  given,  were  under  the  temptation  to  aid  in  this ;  for  it  was 
manifest  to  them  that  by  obtaining  a  larger  interest  in  any  such 
new  undertaking  than  they  possessed  in  the  purchasing  com- 
pany, and  by  using  their  influence  in  the  purchasing  company 
to  obtain  a  good  price  or  guarantee  for  the  new  undertaking,  a 
great  advantage  would  be  gained ;  and  that  this  motive  has  been 
wrgely  operative,  railway  history  abundantly  proves.  Once 
commenced,  sundry  other  influences  conspired  to  stimulate 
this  making  of  feeders  and  extensions.  The  non-closure  of 
capital  accounts  rendered  possible  the  *  cooking  *  of  dividends, 
which  was  at  one  period  carried  to  a  great  extent.  Under 
various  incentives,  speculative  and  other,  expenditure  that  should 
have  been  chaiged  against  revenue  was  charged  agidnst  capital ; 
works  and  rolling  stock  were  allowed  to  go  unrepaired,  or  in- 
sufficient additions  made  to  them,  by  which  means  the  current 
expenses  were  rendered  delusively  small ;  long-credit  agree- 
ments with  contractors  permitted  sundry  disbursements  that 
had  been  virtually  made  to  be  kept  out  of  the  accounts ;  and 
thus  the  net  returns  were  made  to  appear  much  greater  than 
they  really  were.  Naturally  the  new  undertakings  put  before 
the  monied  world  by  companies  whose  stock  and  dividends  had 
been  thus  artificially  ndsed,  were  received  with  proportionate 
favour.  Under  the  prestige  of  their  parentage  their  shares 
came  out  at  high  premiums,  bringing  large  profits  to  the  pro- 
jectors. The  hint  was  soon  taken ;  and  it  presently  became  an 
estal^ished  policy,  under  the  auspices  of  a  prosperity  either  real 
or  mock,  to  get  up  these  subsidiary  lines  —  *  calves '  as  they 
were  called  in  the  slang  of  the  initiated  —  and  to  traffic  in  the 
premiums  their  shares  commanded.  Meanwhile  had  been  de- 
veloping a  secondary  set  of  influences  which  also  contributed  to 
foster  unwise  enterprises ;  namely,  the  business  interests  of  the 
lawyers,  engineers,  contractors,  and  others  directly  or  indirectly 
employed  in  railway  construction.  The  methods  of  projecting 
and  carrying  new  schemes  could  not  fail,  in  the  course  of  years. 
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to  beoome  familiar  to  all  persons  concerned ;  and  there  oould 
not  fail  to  grow  up  amongst  them  a  concerted  system  oF  taoties 
calculated  to  achieve  their  common  end.  Thus  partly  from  the 
jealousy  of  riyal  boards,  partly  &om  the  avarice  of  shareholders 
in  purchased  lines,  partly  from  the  dishonest  schemings  of 
directors,  partly  from  the  manoBuvres  of  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  carry  out  the  projects  legally  authorised,  partly,  and 
perhaps  mainly,  from  the  delusive  appearance  of  proaperity 
maintained  by  many  established  companies,  there  came  the 
wild  speculations  of  1844  and  1845.  The  consequent  disastor^ 
whilst  they  pretty  well  destroyed  the  last  of  these  incentives, 
left  the  rest  much  as  they  were.  Though  the  painfully-unde- 
ceived  public  have  ceased  to  aid  as  they  once  did,  the  various 
private  interests  that  had  grown  up  have  since  been  working 
together  as  before ;  have  developed  their  systems  of  eo-operation 
into  still  more  complex  and  subtle  forms ;  and  are  even  now 
daily  thrusting  unfortunate  shareholders  into  losing  under* 
takings. 

Before  proceeding  to  analyse  the  existing  state  of  things, 
however,  we  would  have  it  clearly  understood  that  we  do  not 
suppose  those  implicated  to  be  on  the  average  morally  lowor 
than  the  community  at  large.  Men  taken  at  random  from  any 
plass  would,  in  all  probability,  behave  much  in  the  same  way 
when  placed  in  like  positions.  There  are  unquestionably 
directors  grossly  dishonest :  unquestionably  also  there  are  others 
whose  standard  of  honour  is  far  higher  than  that  of  most 
persons :  and  for  the  remainder,  they  are,  we  doubt  not,  as  good 
as  the  mass.  •  Of  the  engineers,  parliamentary  agents,  lawyers, 
contractors  and  various  others  concerned,  it  may  be  admitted 
that  though  daily  custom  has  induced  laxity  of  principle,  yet 
they  would  be  harshly  judged  were  the  transactions  that  may  be 
recorded  against  them  used  as  measurest  Those  who  do  not  see 
how,  xsx  these  involved  affairs,  the  most  inequitable  results  may 
be  wrought  out  by  men  not  correspondingly  flagitious,  will 
readily  do  so  on  considering  all  the  conditions.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  the  familiar  fact  that  the  corporate  consdenoe  is 
ever  inferior  to  the  individual  conscience  —  that  a  bodv  o^nwi 
will  commit  as  a  joint  act,  that  which  every  individual  of  them 
would  shrink  from  did  he  feel  personally  responsible.  And  it 
may  be  remarked  that  not  only  is  the  conduct  qf  a  eorponUa 
body  thus  comparatively  lax,  but  also  the  conduct  towerd$  one. 
There  is  ever  a  more  or  less  distinct  perception  that  a  broadi* 
backed  company  scarcely  feels  what  would  be  ruinous  to  a 
private  person ;  and  this  perception  is  in  constant  opertttioii  oa 
all  r^way  admixustratim  and  their  empUv^s  —  on  all  ooa* 
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tractors,  landowners,  and  others  concerned;  leading  them  to 
show  a  graspingness  and  want  of  principle  foreign  to  their 
general  behavioor.  Again,  the  indirectness  and  remoteness  of 
the  evils  produced  greatly  weaken  the  restraints  on  wrong 
doing.  Men's  actions  are  proximately  produced  by  mental 
representations  of  the  results  to  be  anticipated;  and  the 
decisions  come  to  largely  depend  on  the  vividness  with  which 
these  results  can  be  imagined.  A  consequence,  good  or  bad, 
that  is  immediate,  and  clearly  apprehended,  influences  conduct 
far  more  potently  than  a  consequence  that  has  to  be  traced 
through  a  long  chain  of  causation,  and  as  eventually  reached,  is 
not  a  particular  and  readily  conceivable  one,  but  a  general  and 
vaguely  conceivable  one.  Hence  in  railway  affairs  a  question- 
M>le  share  transaction,  an  exorbitant  charge,  a  proceeding  which 
brings  great  individual  advantage  without  apparently  injuring 
any  one,  but  which,  even  if  analvsed  in  its  ultimate  results,  can 
but  Very  circuitously  affect  unknown  persons  living  no  one 
knows  where,  may  be  brought  home  to  men  who,  could  the 
results  be  embodied  before  them,  would  be  shocked  at  the  cruel 
injustices  they  had  committed  —  men  who  in  their  private 
business  where  the  results  can  be  thus  embodied,  are  sufficiently 
equitable.  Further,  it  requires  to  be  noted  that  most  of  these 
ffreat  delinquencies  are  wrought  out,  not  by  the  extreme  dis- 
bonesty  of  any  one  man  or  group  of  men,  but  by  the  combined 
self-interest  of  many  men  and  groups  of  men,  whose  minor 
delinquencies  are  cumulative.  Much  as  a  story  which,  passing 
ff^om  mouth  to  mouth,  and  receiving  a  slight  exaggeration  at 
each  repetition,  comes  round  to  the  original  narrator  in  a  form 
ecarcely  to  be  recognised ;  so,  by  a  little  improper  influence  on 
$ha  part  of  landowners,  a  litUe  favouritism  on  the  part  of 
members  of  Parliament,  a  little  intriguing  of  lawyers,  a  little 
manoeuvring  by  contractors  and  engineers,  a  little  self-seeking 
on  the  part  of  directors,  a  little  under-statement  of  estimates 
and  over-statement  of  traffic,  a  little  magnifying  of  the  evils 
to  be  avoided  and  the  benefits  to  be  gained  —  it  happens  that 
abareholders  are  betrayed  into  ruinous  undertakings  by  grossly 
imtrue  representations,  without  any  one  being  guilty  of  more 
than  a  small  portion  of  the  fraud.  Bearing  in  mmd,  then,  the 
comparative  laxity  of  the  corporate  conscience ;  the  difiiision 
and  remoteness  of  the  evils  which  n^alpractices  produce ;  and 
the  composite  origin  of  these  malpractices ;  it  becomes  possible 
to  understand  howj  in  railway  amirs,  gigantb  dishonesties  can 
)>e  perpetrated  by  men,  who.  on  the  average,  are  little  if  at  all 
below  the  generality  in  moral  character. 

With  this  preliminary  mitigation  we  proceed  to  detail  the 
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various  illegitimate  agencies  by  which  these  seemingly  insane 
extensions  and  this  continual  squandering  of  shareholders' 
property  are  brought  about. 

Conspicuous  amongst  these  is  the  self-interest  of  landowners. 
Once  the  greatest  obstacles  to  railway  enterprise,  owners  of 
estates  have  of  late  years  been  amongst  its  chief  promoters. 
Since  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  was  first  defeated  by 
landed  opposition,  and  succeeded  with  its  second  bill  only  by 
keeping  out  of  sight  of  all  mansions,  and  avoiding  the  game 
preserves  —  since  the  time  when  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Company,  after  seeing  their  project  thrown  out  by  a  committee 
of  peers  who  ignored  the  evidence,  had  to  *  conciliate'  their 
antagonists  by  raising  the  estimate  for  land  from  250,000/«  to 
750,000/. —  since  the  time  when  Parliamentary  counsel  bolstered 
up  a  groundless  resistance  by  the  flimsiest  and  absurdest  excuses^ 
even  to  reproaching  engineers  with  having  Urodden  down  the 
*com  of  widows'  and  'destroyed  the  strawberry  beds  of 
'gardeners'  —  since  then,  a  marked  change  of  policy  has  taken 
place.  Nor  was  it  in  human  nature  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
When  it  became  known  that  railway  companies  commonly  paid 
for  *land  and  compensation,'  sums  varying  from  4000/.  to 
8000/.  per  mile  ;  that  men  were  indemnified  for  supposed  injury 
to  their  property  by  sums  so  inordinate  that  the  greater  part  has 
been  known  to  be  returned  by  the  heir  as  conscience  money ; 
that  in  one  case,  120,000/.  was  given  for  land  said  to  be  worth 
but  5000/. — when  it  was  bruited  abroad  that  large  bonuses  in 
the  shape  of  preference  shares  and  the  like  were  granted  to 
buy  off  opposition  —  when  it  came  to  be  an  established  fact 
that  estates  are  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the  proximity 
of  railways  — it  is  not  surprising  that  country  gentlemen 
should  have  become  active  supporters  of  schemes  to  which  they 
were  once  the  bitterest  enemies.  On  considering  the  many 
temptations,  we  shall  see  nothing  wonderful  in  the  fi^ict,  that  in 
1845  they  were  zealous  provisional  committeemen ;  nor  in  the 
fact,  that  their  influence  as  promoters  enabled  them  to  get  good 
terms  for  their  own  acres ;  nor  in  the  fact  that  they  committed 
various  acts  sufficiently  reprehensible  from  any  but  their  own 
point  of  view.  If  we  are  told  of  squires  soliciting  interyiews 
with  the  engineer  of  a  projected  railway ;  prompting  him  to 
take  their  side  of  the  country ;  promising  support  if  he  did,  and 
threatening  opposition  if  he  did  not ;  dictating  the  course  to  be 
followed  through  their  domains ;  and  hinting  that  a  fair  price 
would  be  expected ;  we  are  simply  told  of  the  special  modes  in 
which  certain  private  interests  show  themselves.  If  we  hear  of 
an  extensive  landowner  using  his  influence  as  chairman  of  a 
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board  of  directors  to  project  a  branch  running  for  many  miles 
through  his  own  estate^  and  putting  his  company  to  the  cost 
of  a  parliamentary  contest  to  carry  this  line ;  we  hear  only  of 
that  which  was  likely  to  occur  under  such  circumstances.  If 
we  find  now  before  the  public^  a  line,  proposed  by  a  large 
capitalist,  serving  amongst  other  ends  to  effect  desirable  com- 
munications with  his  property;  and  the  estimates  for  which 
line,  though  considered  by  the  engineering  world  insufficient,  are 
allied  by  him  to  be  ample ;  we  have  but  a  marked  case  of  the  dis« 
torted  representations  which  under  such  conditions  self-interest 
is  sure  to  engender.  K  we  discover  of  this  or  that  scheme  that 
it  was  got  up  by  the  local  nobility  and  gentry — that  they 
employed  to  make  the  survey,  a  third-rate  engineer,  who  was 
ready,  in  anticipation  of  future  benefit,  to  do  this  for  his  bare 
expenses  —  that  principals  and  agent  wearied  the  directors  of  an 
adjacent  trunk  line  to  take  up  their  project ;  threatened  that  if 
they  did  not  their  great  rival  would ;  idarmed  them  into  con- 
cession ;  asked  for  a  contribution  to  their  expenses ;  and  would 
have  gained  all  these  points  but  for  shareholders'  resistance — 
we  do  but  discover  the  organised  tactics  which  in  process  of 
time  naturally  grow  up  under  such  stimuli  It  is  not  that 
these  facts  are  particularly  remarkable.  From  the  gross  instance 
of  the  landowner  who  asked  8000/.  for  that  which  he  eventually 
accepted  80/.  for,  down  to  the  every  day  instances  of  influence 
used  to  get  railway  accommodation  for  the  neighbourhood,  the 
acts  of  the  landed  class  are  simply  manifestations  of  the  average 
character  acting  under  special  conditions.  All  that  it  now 
behoves  us  to  notice  is,  that  we  have  here  a  large  and  powerful 
body  whose  interests  are  ever  pressing  on  railway  extension 
irrespective  of  its  intrinsic  propriety. 

The  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Legislature  towards 
railways  from  ^  the  extreme  of  determined  rejection  or  dilatory 
*  acquiescence  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  unlimited  concession,' 
was  simultaneous  with  the  change  above  described.  It  could 
not  well  fail  to  be  so.  Supplying  as  the  landowning  com- 
munity does  so  large  a  portion  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  it 
neces^rily  follows  that  the  play  of  private  interests  seen  in  the 
first,  repeats  itself  in  the  last  under  modified  forms,  and  com- 

1>licated  by  other  influences.  Kemembering  the  extent  to  which 
egislators  were  themselves  involved  in  the  speculations  of  the 
mania,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they  should  since  have  been 
free  from  personal  bias.  A  return  proved,  that  in  1845  there 
were  157  members  of  Parliament,  whose  names  were  on  the 
registers  of  new  companies  for  sums  varying  from  291,000/L 
downwards.    The  supporters  of  new  projects  boasted  of  the 
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number  of  votes  they  could  Command  in  thid  Honed.    MembefB 
were  personally  canyassed^  and  peers  were  solicited.    It  Watf 
publicly  complained  in  the  upper  chamber  that  '  it  was  ncArlt 
*  impossible  to  bring  together  a  jury,  some  memberd  ot  whic^ 
'  were  not  interested  in  the  railway  they  were  about  to  assess.' 
Doubtless  this  state  of  things  was  m  a  great  degree  exceptional  { 
and  there  has  since  been  not  only  a  diminution  of  the  tempta^ 
tionS)  but  a  marked  increase  of  equitable  feeling,     dtill  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  private  interests  should  cease  to  act.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  landowner  who,  out  of  Parliament,  exerts 
himself  to  get  a  railway  for  his  district,  should,  when  in  Parlia^ 
ment,  not  employ  the  power  his  new  position  gives  him  to  the 
same  end.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  accumulation  of 
such  individual  actions  should  leave  the  legislative  policy  nn* 
changed.     Hence  the  fbct,  that  the  influence  once  used  to  thn>W 
out  railway  biUs  is  now  used  to  carry  them.     Hence  the  fact) 
that  railway  committees  no  longer  require  a  good  traffic  case  to 
be  made  out  in  justification  of  the  powers  asked.     Henoe  the 
fact,  that  the  directors  and  chairmen  of  boards,  with  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  are  Induced  to  pledge  their  companies  to 
carry  out  extensions.     But  it  is  not  only,  nor  indeed  mainly, 
from  directly  personal  motives  that  lemslators  have  of  late  years 
unduly  fostered  railway  enterprises.     Indirect  motives  of  van* 
ous  kinds  have  been  largely  operative.     The  wish  to  satisfy 
constituents  has  been  one.     Inhabitants  of  unaccommodated  dis- 
tricts are  naturally  urgent  with  their  representatives  to  help 
them  to  a  line.     Such  representatives  are  not  imfrequently  con* 
scions  that  their  next  elections  may  possibly  turn  upon  their 
successful  response  to  this  appeal.     Even  when  there  is  no  po» 
pular  pressure  there  is  the  pressure  of  their  leading  political 
supporters ;  of  large  landholders  whom  it  will  not  do  to  neglect; 
of  the  magistracy  with  whom  it  is  needful  to  be  on  good  terms ; 
of  local  lawyers,  important  as  electioneering  friends,  to  whom  a 
railway  always  brings  business.     Thus,  without  having  any  im- 
mediately private  ends,  members  of  Parliament  are  often  almost 
coerced  into  pressing  forward  schemes  which  from  a  national,  or 
from  a  shareholder's  point  of  view,  are  very  unwise  ones.   More* 
over,  it  requires  in  fairness  to  be  said,  that  possessed  as  most 
members  of  Parliament  are  with  the  belief  that  all   railway 
making  is  nationally  beneficial,  there  exist  in  their  minds  few  or 
no  reasons  for  resisting  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
True,  shareholders  may  be  injured;    but  that  is  their  own 
affair :  —  the  public  will  be  better  served ;  Constituents  will  be 
satisfied ;  friends  will  be  pleased ;  perhaps  personal  ends  gained : 
and  under  some  or  all  of  these  incentives  affirmative  votes  are 
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vomUIj  giveiL     Thus  from  the  Legislatare  also  there  has  of  late 
jUKt%  proceeded  a  factitious  stimulus  to  railway  extensions. 

From  Parliament  to  Parliamentary  agents,  and  the  general 
bodjr  of  lawyers  concerned  in  railway  enterprise,  is  a  ready 
tranntion.  With  these,  the  getting  up  and  carrying  of  new 
lines  and  branches  is  a  matter  of  businesSi  Whoeyer  studies 
the  process  of  obtaining  a  railway  act ;  or  oonsiders  the  number 
of  k^pd  transactions  inyolved  in  me  execution  of  railway  works ; 
or  notes  the  large  sums  that  figure  in  half-yearly  reports  undet 
the  head  of  *  law  charges  i'  will  at  once  see  how  strong  are  the 
temptations  which  a  new  project  holds  out  to  solicitors,  convey* 
mncers,  and  counseL  It  has  been  shown  that  in  past  years  Par« 
liamentary  expenses  have  varied  from  650/.  to  3000Z.  per  mile ; 
of  which  a  large  proportion  has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the 
{irofession.  Li  one  contest  67,0002.  was  spent  amongst  six 
counsel  and  twenty  solicitors.  At  a  late  meeting  of  one  of 
our  companies  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  sum  expended  in  legal 
and  paniamentary  expenses  during  nine  years  had  reached 
480,0002. ;  or  had  averaged  53,600iL  a  year.  With  these  and 
■cores  of  like  facts  before  them,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  did 
not  so  acute  a  body  of  men  as  lawyers  use  vigorous  efforts  and 
Bagadous  devices  to  promote  fresh  enterprises.  Indeed,  if  we 
look  back  at  the  proceedings  of  1845  we  shall  suspect,  not  only 
that  lawyers  are  still  the  active  promoters  of  fresh  enterprises, 
but  oflen  the  originators,  of  them.  Most  persons  have  heard 
how  in  those  excited  times  the  projects  daily  announced  were 
Tory  frequently  set  afloat  by  local  solicitors ' —  how  these  looked 
over  maps  to  see  where  plausible  lines  could  be  sketched  out  — 
bow  they  canvassed  the  local  gentry  to  obtain  provisional  com- 
mitteemen -^  how  they  agreed  with  engineers  to  make  trial  sur- 
veys *—  how,  under  the  wild  hopes  of  the  day,  they  found  little 
difficulty  in  forming  companies  —  and  how  most  of  them  ma- 
naged to  get  as  far  as  the  Committee  on  Standing  Orders,  if  no 
farther.  jRemembering  all  this,  and  remembering  that  those  who 
were  successful  are  not  likely  to  have  forgotten  their  cunning, 
but  rather  to  have  vearly  exercised  and  increased  it,  we  may 
naturally  expect  to  find  railway  lawyers  amongst  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  many  parties  conspiring  to  ut^e  railway  pro- 
prietaries into  disastrous  undertakings:  and  we  shall  not  be 
deceived.  To  a  great  extent  they  are  in  league  with  engi- 
neers. From  the  proposal  to  the  completion  of  a  new  line  the 
lawyer  and  the  engineer  work  together ;  and  their  interests  are 
throughout  identical.  Whilst  the  one  makes  the  survey,  the 
other  prepares  the  book  of  reference.  The  parish  plans  which 
the  one  gets  ready^  the  other  deposits.     The  notices  to  owners 
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and  occupiers  which  the  one  fills  in,  the  other  serves  upon  those 
concerned.  Throughout,  there  is  continual  consultation  between 
them  as  to  the  dealing  with  local  opposition  and  the  obtainment 
of  local  support.  In  the  getting  up  of  their  case  for  Parliament 
they  necessarily  act  in  concert.  Whilst  before  conunittee  the 
one  gets  his  ten  guineas  per  day  for  attending  to  give  eyidence, 
the  other  makes  profits  on  all  the  complicated  transactions  which 
the  carrying  a  bill  involves.  During  the  execution  of  the  works 
they  are  in  frequent  correspondence ;  and  alike  profit  by  any 
expansion  of  the  undertaking.  Thus  there  naturally  arises  in 
each  the  perception  that  in  aiding  the  other  he  is  aiding  himself; 
and  gradually,  as  in  course  of  years»  the  proceedings  come  to  be 
often  repeated,  and  a  perfect  familiarity  with  railway  politicB 
gained,  there  naturally  grows  up  a  well-organised  system  of  co- 
operation between  them  —  a  system  rendered  the  more  efficient 
by  the  wealth  and  influence  wnich  each  has  year  by  year  accn- 
mulated. 

Amongst  the  manosuvres  employed  by  railway  solicitors  thns 
established  and  thus  helped,  not  the  least  remarkable  is  that  of 
getting  their  own  nominees  elected  as  directors.  Startling  though 
it  may  seem,  it  is  yet  a  fact,  which  we  state  on  good  authority, 
that  there  are  puppet-directors  who  vote  for  this  or  that  at  the 
instigation  of  the  company's  lawyer,  whose  creatures  they  are. 
The  obtainment  of  such  tools  is  by  no  means  difficult.  Yar 
cancies  are  about  to  occur  in  the  directorate.  Almost  always 
there  are  sundry  men  over  whom  a  solicitor,  conducting  the 
extensive  law  business  of  a  railway,  has  considerable  power; 
not  only  connexions  and  friends,  but  clients  and  persons  to 
whom,  in  his  legal  capacity,  he  can  do  great  benefit  or  great 
injury.  He  selects  the  most  suitable  of  these ;  giving  the  pre- 
ference, if  other  things  are  equal,  to  one  living  in  the  countiy 
near  the  line.  On  opening  the  matter  to  him,  he  points  ont 
the  sundry  advantages  attendant  on  a  director's  position  —  the 
free  pass  and  the  many  faciUties  it  gives ;  the  annual  lOOl 
or  so  which  the  office  brings;  the  honour  and  influence  ac- 
cruing; the  opportunities  for  profitable  investment  that  are 
likely  to  occur;  and  so  forth.  Should  ignorance  of  railway 
affistirs  be  raised  as  an  objection,  the  tempter,  in  whose  eyes 
this  ignorance  is  a  chief  recommendation,  replies  that  he  shall 
always  be  at  hand  to  guide  his  votes.  Should  non-poeses- 
sion  of  a  due  amount  of  the  company's  stock  be  pleaded,  the 
tempter  readily  meets  the  difficulty  by  offisring  himself  to  furnish 
the  needful  qualification.  Thus  incited  and  flattered,  and, 
perhaps,  conscious  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  refuse  the 
intended  puppet  allows  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination ;  and 
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as  it  is  the  general  habit  of  half-yearly  meetings,  unless  under 
great  indignation,  to  elect  any  one  proposed  to  them  %y  those 
in  authority,  the  nomination  is  successful.  On  subsequent  oc- 
casions this  proceeding  can,  of  course,  be  repeated ;  and  thus 
the  company's  legal  agent  and  those  leagued  with  him  may 
command  sufficient  votes  to  turn  the  scale  in  their  own  favour. 

Then  to  the  personal  interest  and  power  of  the  head  solicitor 
have  to  be  added  those  of  the  local  ones,  with  whom  he  is  in 
constant  business  intercourse.  They,  too,  profit  by  new  under- 
takings; they,  therefore,  are  commonly  urgent  in  pressing  them 
forwards.  Acting  in  co-operation  with  their  chief,  they  form  a 
local  staff  of  great  influence.  They  are  active  canvassers;  they 
stimulate  and  concentrate  the  feeling  of  their  districts;  they 
encourage  rivalry  with  other  lines;  they  alarm  local  share- 
holders with  mmours  of  threatened  competition.  When  the 
question  of  extension  or  non-extension  comes  to  a  division,  they 
collect  proxies  for  the  extension  party.  They  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  their  shareholding  clients  and  relatives.  Nay,  so 
deep  an  interest  do  they  feel  in  the  decision  as  occasionally  to 
manufacture  votes  with  the  view  of  influencing  it  We  have 
before  us  the  case  of  a  local  solicitor,  who,  before  the  special 
meeting  called  to  adopt  or  reject  a  contemplated  branch,  trans- 
ferred portions  of  his  own  shares  into  the  names  of  sundry 
members  of  his  family,  and  so  multiplied  his  seventeen  votes 
into  forty-one ;  all  of  which  he  recorded  for  the  adoption  of  the 
new  scheme.  ^ 

Greatly  as  engineers  are  intCTested  in  railway  enterprise,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  they  should  be  active,  and  not  very  scru- 
pulous promoters  of  it.  To  illustrate  the  vigour  and  skill  with 
which  they  further  new  undertakings,  a  few  facts  may  be  cited. 
Not  far  from  London,  and  lying  between  two  lines  of  railway, 
is  an  estate  that  has  been  purchased  by  one  of  our  engineers* 
He  has  since  obtained  Acts  for  branches  to  both  of  the  adjacent 
lines.  One  of  these  branches  he  has  leased  to  the  company 
whose  line  it  joins ;  and  he  has  tried  to  do  the  like  with  the 
other,  but  as  yet  without  success.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  he 
is  considered  to  have  doubled  the  value  of  his  property.  To  press 
forward  extensions  by  the  companies  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, thev  occasionally  go  to  great  lengths.  Not  long  since,  at 
a  half-yearly  meeting,  certain  projects  which  the  proprietary  had 
already  once  rejected,  were  again  brought  forward  by  two  en- 
gineers who  attended  in  their  capacity  of  shareholders.  Though 
known  to  be  personally  interested,  one  of  them  moved  and  .the 
other  seconded,  that  certain  proposals  from  the  promoters*  of 
these  schemes  be  considered  without  deby  by  the  directors. 
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The  motion  was  carried ;  the  directors  approved  the  poposals; 
and  again,  the  proprietors  negatived  them.  A  third  tune  a  like 
effort  was  made ;  a  third  time  a  conflict  arose ;  and  within  a 
few  days  of  the  special  meeting  at  which  the  division  was  to 
take  place,  one  of  these  engineers  circulated  amongst  the  share- 
holders a  pamphlet  denying  the  allegations  of  the  dissentient 
party  and  making  counter-statements,  which  it  was  then  too 
late  to  meet — nay,  he  did  more;  he  employed  agents  to  canva« 
the  shareholders  for  proxies  in  support  of  the  new  undertaking, 
and  was  obliged  to  confess  as  much  when  charged  with  it  at  th9 
meeting. 

Turn  we  now  to  contractors^  Railway  enterprise  has  giyen 
to  this  class  of  men  a  gigantic  development,  not  only  in  respect 
of  numbers  but  in  respect  of  the  vast  wealth  to  which  some  of 
them  have  attained.  Originally,  half  a  dozen  miles  of  earth* 
work,  fencing,  and  bridges,  was  as  much  as  any  single  ooo* 
tractor  undertook.  Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  become 
common  for  one  man  to  engage  to  construct  an  entire  railway, 
and  deliver  it  over  to  the  company  in  a  fit  condition  for  opening. 
Great  capital  is  necessarily  required  for  this;  great  profits 
are  made  by  it;  and  the  fortunes  accumulated,  in  oourae  of 
time,  have  been  such,  that  sundry  contractors  are  described  as 
being  each  able  to  make  a  railway  at  his  own  expense.  But 
they  are  as  insatiate  as  millionaires  in  general ;  and  so  long  as 
they  continue  in  business  at  all,  are,  in  some  sort,  foroed  to 
provide  new  undertakings  to  l^p  their  plant  employed.  Ai 
may  be  imagined,  enormous  sffi^ks  of  working  materials  are 
needed ;  many  hundreds  of  earth-waggons,  and  of  hors^ ;  many 
miles  of  temporary  rails  and  sleepers;  some  half  dozen  locomotive 
engines,  and  several  fixed  ones ;  innumerable  tools ;  besides  vast 
stores  of  timber,  bricks,  stone,  rails,  and  other  constituents  of 
permanent  works,  that  have  been  bought  on  speculation.  To 
keep  the  capital  thus  invested,  and  also  a  large  staff  of  emphyUt 
standing  idle,  entails  loss,  partlv  negative  partly  positive.  The 
great  contractor,  therefore,  is  alike  under  a  pressing  stimulus  to 
get  fresh  work,  and  enabled  by  his  wealth  to  do  this.  Hence 
the  not  unfrequent  inversion  of  the  old  arrangement  under  which 
companies  and  engineers  employed  contractors,  into  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  contractors  employ  engineers  and  form 
companies.  Many  recent  undertakings  have  been  thus  set  on 
foot  The  most  gigantic  project  which  private  enterprise  has 
yet  dared — a  project,  of  which,  unfortunately,  there  is  now  no 
hope  —  originated  with  a  distinguished  contracting  firm.  In 
some  cases,  as  in  this  chief  one,  this  mode  of  procedure  may  be 
considered  as  advantageous ;  but  in  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
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cases  its  results  are  disastrous.  Interested  in  promoting  railway 
extensions  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  engineers  and  lawyers, 
oontractors  frequently  co-operate  with  these  either  as  agents  or 
as  coadjutors.  Lines  are  fostered  into  being,  which  it  is  known 
from  the  very  beginning,  will  not  pay.  Of  late  it  has  become 
common  for  landowners,  merchants,  and  others  personally  inte- 
rested, who,  under  the  belief  that  their  indirect  gains  will  com- 
pensate for  their  meagre  dividends,  have  themselves  raised  part  of 
the  capital  for  a  local  railway,  but  who  cannot  raise  the  rest — it 
has  become  common  for  such  to  make  an  agreement  with  a 
wealthy  contractor  to  construct  the  line,  taking  in  part  payment  a 
portion  of  the  shares,  amounting  to,  perhaps,  a  third  of  the  whole, 
and  to  charge  for  his  work  according  to  a  schedule  of  prices  to 
be  thereafter  settled  between  himself  and  the  engineer.  By  this 
last  clause  the  contractor  renders  himself  secure.  It  would 
never  answer  his  purpose  to  take  part  payment  in  shares  likely 
to  return  some  2^  per  cent.,  unless  he  compensated  himself  by 
unusually  high  profits ;  and  this  subsequent  settlement  of  prices 
with  one  whose  interests,  like  his  own,  are  wrapped  up  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  undertaking,  insures  him  high  profits.  Mean- 
while, the  facts  that  all  the  capital  has  been  subscribed  and 
the  line  contracted  for,  unduly  raise  the  public  estimate  of  the 
scheme ;  the  shares  are  quoted  at  much  above  their  true  worth ; 
unwary  persons  buy;  the  contractor  from  time  to  time  parts 
with  his  moiety  at  fair  prices ;  and  the  new  shareholders  ulti- 
mately find  themselves  part  owners  of  a  railway  which,  unpro- 
fitable as  it  originally  promised  to  be,  has  been  made  yet  more 
unprofitable  by  expensiveness  of  construction.  Nor  are  these 
the  only  cases  in  which  contractors  gain  after  this  fashion. 
They  do  the  like  with  undertakings  of  their  own  projecting. 
To  obtain  acts  for  these,  they  sign  the  subscription  contracts 
for  large  amounts ;  knowing,  that  in  the  way  above  described, 
they  can  always  make  it  answer  to  do  this.  So  general  had 
the  practice  latterly  become  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  com- 
inittees.  As  was  remarked  by  a  personage  noted  for  his  com- 
plicity in  these  transactions :  *  Committees  are  getting  too 
'  knowing ;  they  won't  stand  that  dodge  now.'  Nevertheless,  the 
thing  is  still  done  under  a  disguised  form.  Though  contractors 
no  longer  enter  their  own  names  on  subscription  lists  for  thou- 
sands of  shares,  yet  they  effect  the  same  end  by  making  nominal 
holders  of  their  foremen  and  others ;  themselves  being  the  real 
ones* 

Of  directorial  misdoings  some  samples  have  already  been 
referred  to;  and  more  might  be  added.  Besides  those  arising 
from  directly  personal  aims  are  sundry  others.    One  of  these  is. 
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the  still  increasing  community  between  railway  boards  and 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  are  eighty-one  directors  mtting 
in  Parliament;  and  though  many  of  these  take  little  or  no 
part  in  the  affairs  of  their  respective  rulways^  many  of  them 
are  the  most  active  members  of  the  boards  to  wnich  they 
belong.  We  have  but  to  look  back  a  few  years  and  mark  the 
unanimity  with  which  companies  adopted  the  policy  of  getting 
themselves  represented  in  the  Legislature,  to  see  that  the  fiir- 
therance  of  their  respective  interests  —  especially  in  cases  of 
competition  —  was  the  incentive.  How  well  this  policy  is  under- 
stood amongst  the  initiated  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
gentlemen  are  now  in  some  cases  elected  on  boards  simply  be- 
cause they  are  mismbers  of  Parliament.  Of  course  this  implies 
that  railway  legislation  is  affected  by  a  complicated  play  of 
private  influences;  and  that  these  influences  generally  work 
towards  the  facilitation  of  new  enterprises  is  tolerably  obvious. 
It  naturally  happcr^  that  directors  whose  companies  are  not 
opposed,  exchange  good  offices.J2!lt  toaturally  happens  that 
they  can  more  or  less  smooth  the  way  of  their  annual  batch 
of  new  bills  through  committees.  Moreover,  directors  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons  not  only  facilitate  the  passing  of  the 
schemes  in  which  they  are  interested,  but  are  solicited  to  under- 
take further  schemes  by  those  around  them.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon sense  conclusion  that  representatives  of  small  towns  and 
country  districts  needing  railway  accommodation,  who  are  daily 
thrown  in  contact  with  the  chairman  of  a  company  capable  of 
giving  this  accommodation,  wilf  not  neglect  the  opportunity  of 
furthering  their  ends.  It  is  a  very  common  sense  conclusion 
that  by  hospitalities,  by  favours,  by  flattery,  by  the  many  means 
used  to  bias  men,  they  will  seek  to.  obtain  his  good  oflSces.  And 
it  is  an  equally  common  sense  conclusion  that  in  many  cases  they 
will  succeed  —  that  by  some  complication  of  persuasions  and 
temptations  they  will  swerve  him  from  his  calmer  judgment; 
and  so  introduce  into  the  company  he  represents,  influences  at 
variance  with  its  welfare. 

Under  some  motives,  however  —  whether  those  of  direct  self- 
interest,  of  private  favour,  or  of  antagonistic  feeling,  need  not 
here  be  discussed  —  it  is  certain  that  directors  are  constantly 
committing  their  constituents  to  unwise  enterprises ;  and  that 
they  frequently  employ  unjustifiable  means  for  either  eluding  or 
overcoming  their  opposition.  Shareholders  occasionally  find  that 
their  directors  have  given  to  Parliament,  pledges  of  extension 
much  exceeding  what  they  were  authorised  to  give ;  and  are 
then  persuaded  that  they  are  bound  to  endorse  the  promises 
made  for  them  by  their  agents.  J  In  some  cases^  among  the 
misleading  statements  laid  before  shareholders  to  obtain  their 
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consent  to  a  new  project,  will  be  found  an  abstract  of  the  earn- 
ings of  a  previously  executed  branch  or  feeder  to  which  the 
proposed  one  bears  some  analogy.  These  earnings  are  shown 
(not  always  without  ^cooking')  to  be  tolerably  good  and  im- 
proving ;  and  it  is  argued  that  the  new  project  having  like  pros- 
pects offers  a  fair  investment.  Meanwhile,  it  is  not  stated  that 
the  capital  for  this  previously  executed  branch  or  feeder  was 
raised  on  debentures  or  by  guaranteed  shares^  at  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  than  the  dividend  pays ;  it  is  not  stated  that  as 
the  capital  for  this  further  undertaking  will  be  raised  on  like 
terms  the  annual  interest  on  debt  will  swallow  up  more  than 
the  annual  revenue :  and  thus  unsuspecting  shareholders  — 
some  unacquainted  with  the  company's  antecedents,  some  unable 
to  understand  its  complicated  accounts  —  give  their  proxies  or 
raise  their  hands  for  new  works  which  will  tell  with  disastrous 
effect  on  their  future  dividends. 

To  complete  the  sketch,  it  requires  to  say  something  on  the 
mans^ment  of  board  meetings  and  meetings  of  the  shareholders. 
For  the  first  —  their  decisions  are  affected  by  various  manoeuvres. 
Of  course,  on  the  fit  occasions  there  is  a  whipping  up  of  those 
favourable  to  any  project  which  it  is  desired  to  carry.  Were 
this  all,  there  would  be  little  to  complain  of;  but  something 
more  than  this  is  done.     There  are  boards  in  which  it  is  the 

Eractice  to  defeat  opposition  by  stratagem.  The  extension  party 
aving  summoned  their  forces  for  the  occasion,  and  having  en- 
tered on  the  minutes  of  business  a  notice  worded  with  the 
requisite  vagueness,  shape  their  proceedings  according  to  the 
character  of  the  meeting.  Should  their  antagonists  muster  more 
strongly  than  was  expected,  this  vaguely-worded  notice  serves 
simply  to  introduce  some  general  statement  or  further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  project  named  in  it ;  and  the  matter  is  passed 
over  as  though  nothing  more  had  been  meant.  On  the  contrary, 
should  the  proportion  of  the  two  sides  be  more  favourable,  the 
notice  becomes  the  basis  of  a  definite  motion  committing  the 
board  to  some  important  procedure.  If  due  precautions  have 
been  taken  the  motion  is  passed ;  and  once  passed,  those  who,  if 
present,  would  have  resisted  it  have  no  remedy ;  for  in  railway 

Sovemment  there  is  no  '  second  reading,'  much  less  a  third.  So 
etermined  and  so  imscrupulous  are  the  efforts  sometimes  made 
by  the  stronger  party  to  overcome  and  silence  their  antagonbts, 
that  whei}  a  contested  measure,  carried  by  them  at  the  board,  has 
to  go  before  a  general  meeting  for  confirmation,  they  have  even 
been  known  to  pass  a  resolution  that  their  dissentient  colleagues 
shall  not  address  the  proprietary  I 

How,  at  half-yearly  and  special  meetings,  shareholders  should 
be  80  readily  led  by  boards,  even  after  repeated  experienoe  of 
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their  untrastworihinesst  seems  at  first  sight  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  mystery  disappears^  however,  on  inquiry.  Very 
frequently  contested  measures  are  carried  quite  against  the  sense 
of  the  meetings  before  which  they  are  laid,  by  means  of  the 
large  number  of  proxies  previously  collected  by  the  directors. 
These  proxies  are  obtained  mostly  from  proprietors  scattered 
everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  are  very  generally 
weak  enough  to  sign  the  first  document  sent  to  them*  Then 
of  those  present  when  the  question  is  brought  to  an  issue, 
not  many  dare  attempt  a  speech ;  of  those  who  dare,  but  few 
are  clear-headed  enough  to  see  the  full  bearings  of  the  measure 
they  are  about  to  vote  upon  ;  and  such  as  can  see  it  are  often  pre- 
vented by  nervousness  from  doing  justice  to  the  views  they  holA 
Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  party  displaying 
antagonism  to  the  board  are  apt  to  be  regarded  by  their  brother 
proprietors  with  more  or  less  reprobation.  Unless  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  governing  body  has  been  very  glaring  or  very  recent, 
there  ever  arises  in  the  mass  a  prejudice  against  all  playing  the 
part  of  an  opposition.  They  are  condemned  as  noisy,  and  factious, 
and  obstructive ;  and  often  only  by  very  determined  courage 
avoid  being  put  down.  Besides  these  negative  reasons  for  the 
general  inefficiency  of  shareholders'  resistancot  there  are  sundry 
positive  ones.  As  writes  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  has  been 
an  extensive  holder  of  stock  in  many  Companies  from  the  first 
days  of  railway  enterprise :  —  *  My  large  and  long  acquaintance 
^  with  Railway  Companies'  affairs  enables  me  to  say  that  a  large 
'  majority  of  shareholders  trust  wholly  to  their  directors,  having 

*  little  or  no  information,  nor  caring  to  have  any  opinion  of  their 
*own:  ....  some  others,  better  informed  but  timid,  are  afnud, 
^  by  opposing  the  directors,  of  causing  a  depreciation  of  the  value 
^of  their  stock  in  the  market^  and  are  more  alarmed  at  the 
'  prospect  of  this  temporary  depreciation  than  at  the  permanent 
^  loss  entailed  on  the  company  by  the  useless  and  therefore  un- 
'profitable  outlay  of  additional  capital:  .  •  •  •  others  again, 

*  believing  that  the  impending  permanent  evil  is  inevitable, 
'  resolve  on  the  spot  to  sell  out  immediately,  and  to  keep  up  the 
'  prices  of  their  shares,  also  give  their  support  to  the  directors.' 
Thus,  from  the  lack  of  organisation  and  efficiency  amongst 
those  who  express  their  opposition,  and  from  the  timidity  and 
double-facedness  of  those  who  do  not,  it  happens  that  extremely 
Unwise  projects  are  carried  by  large  mt^jorities.  Nor  is  this  all 
The  tactics  of  the  aggressive  party  are  commonly  as  skilful  as 
those  of  their  antagonists  are  bungling.  In  the  first  place  the 
chairman,  who  is  very  generally  the  chief  promoter  of  the  con- 
tested  scheme,  has  it  in  his  power  to  favour  those  who  take 

*s  Dwn  6ide»  and  to  throw  difficultiee in  the  way  of  oj^onents; 
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and  this  he  not  unfrequently  does  to  a  great  extent  —  refusing 
to  hear,  putting  down  on  some  plea  of  breach  of  order,  brow- 
beating, even  using  threats.  *  It  generally  turns  out  too,  that 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  some  of  the  most  important 
motions  are  postponed  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
when  the  greater  proportion  of  the  shareholders  are  gone: 
large  money-votes,  extensive  powers,  unlimited  permits  to 
directors  to  take,  in  certain  matters,  'such  steps  as  in  their 
*  judgment  they  may  deem  most  expedient,' —  these  and  the  like 
are  left  to  be  hurried  over  during  the  last  half-hour,  when  the 
tired  and  impatient  remnant  will  no  longer  listen  to  objectors ; 
and  when  those  who  have  perspnal  ends  to  serve  by  outstaying 
the  rest  carry  everything  their  own  way.  Indeed,  in  some 
instances,  the  arrangements  are  such  as  almost  to  insure  the 
meeting  becoming  a  pro-extension  one  towards  the  end.  The 
result  is  brought  about  thus :  —  A  certain  portion  of  the  general 
body  of  proprietors  are  also  proprietors  of  some  subordinate 
work  —  some  branch  line,  or  steam-boats,  or  canal,  which  the 
.Company  has  purchased  or  leased ;  and  as  holders  of  guaranteed 
stock,  probably  having  capital  to  take  up  further  such  stock  if 
they  can  get  it,  they  are  naturally  favourable  to  projects  that 
are  to  be  executed  on  the  preference-share  system.  These  hold 
their  meeting  for  the  declaration  of  dividend,  &c.,  as  soon  as  the 
meeting  of  the  Company  at  large  has  been  dissolved,  and  in  the 
aame  room.  Hence  it  happens  that  being  kept  together  by  the 
prospect  of  subsequent  business  they  gradually,  towards  the  close 
of  the  general  meeting,  come  to  form  the  majority  of  those 
present ;  and  the  ordinary  shareholders  who  have  been  patient 
enough  to  stay,  are  outvoted  by  those  having  interests  quite 
distinct  from  their  own — quite  at  variance  with  the  welfare  of 
the  Company. 

And  here  this  allusion  to  the  preference-share  system  in- 
troduces us  to  a  fact  which  may  fitly  close  this  detail  of  private 
interests  and  questionable  practices  —  a  fact  serving  at  once  to 
illustrate  the  subtlety  and  concert  of  railway  officialism,  and 
the  power  it  can  exert.  That  this  fact  may  be  fuUv  appreciated 
it  must  be  premised  that  though  preference-shares  ao  not  i^ually 

*  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  practice  of  making  the 
chairman  of  the  board  also  chairman  of  the  half-yearly  meetings,  is 
a  very  injudicious  one.  The  directors  are  the  servants  of  the  pro- 
prietary, and  meet  them  from  time  to  time  to  render  an  account  of 
their  stewardship.  That  the  chief  of  these  servants  whose  proceed- 
ings are  about  to  be  examined,  should  himself  act  as  chief  of  the 
jury  is  absurd.  Obviously  the  business  of  each  meeting  should  be 
conducted  by  some  one  independently  chosen  for  the  purpose,  as  the 
Speaker  is  chosen  by  the  House  of  Conunons. ' 
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carry  votes  they  are  sometimes  specially  endowed  with  them ; 
and  further,  that  they  occasionally  remain  unpaid  up  until  the 
expiration  of  a  time  after  which  no  further  calls  can  be  legally 
made.  In  the  case  in  question  a  large  number  of  50/.  pre- 
ference-shares had  thus  long  stood  with  but  5/.  paid.  Those 
desirous  of  promoting  extensions,  &c.,  had  here  a  fine  oppor 
tunity  of  getting  great  power  in  the  Company  at  small  cost ; 
and  as  we  shall  see  they  duly  availed  themselves  of  it.  Al- 
ready had  their  party  twice  tried  to  thrust  the  proprietary 
into  a  new  undertaking  of  great  magnitude.  Twice  had  they 
entailed  on  them  an  expensive  and  harassing  contest.  A  third 
time,  notwithstanding  a  professed  relinquishment  of  it,  they 
brought  forward  substantially  the  same  scheme,  and  were 
defeated  only  by  a  small  majority.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  division  lists  we  take  from  the  statement  of  one  of 
the  scrutineers. 


iW.  Pre. 
ference 
Shnres, 
with  bl. 
paid  up. 

Additlooal  Stock  or 
Shares. 

Recorded 
Stock  at  the 
Poll  as  held. 

Total 

actual 

Capital 

paid  up. 

Xmnber 

of  Vot« 

■eor(4 

foribe 

Bxtn- 

sioa. 

£ 

£ 

» 

r  7,500i  stock,  and") 
J    100  50/.  shares. 

The  Company's  solicitor 

500 

1    with    42/.    10*.  y 
(^  paid  up. 

75,650 

18,140 

188 

Ditto'  iu    joint    account 

778 

None.          J 

'with  another. 

The  solicitor's  partner    - 

60 

»      None. 

3,000 

300 

20 

The  Company's  engineer 

150 

None. 

7,500 

750 

33 

The  engineer's  partner  - 

1,354 

4,266/.  stock. 

71,966 

11,036 

161 

One    of  the    Company's 

200 

1,000/.  stock. 

11,000 

2,000 

40 

parliamentary  counsel 

Another  ditto,  ditto 

125 

200/.  stock. 

6,450 

825 

30 

Local    solicitor    for    the 

7 

None. 

350 

35 

proposed  extension. 

The  Company's  contractor 

347 

52,833/. 

70,183 

54,568 

158 

for  permanent  way. 

% 

The    Company's  convey- 

1,003 

333/.  stock. 

50,483 

5,348 

118 

ancer. 

The  Company's  furniture 

35 

10,000/.  stock. 

11,750 

10,175 

41 

printer. 

The  Company's  surveyor 

360 

1250/.  stock. 

19,250 

3,050 

56 

The  Company's  architect 

217 

14,916/.  stock;    119 
50/.    shares,    with 

32,230 

20,416 

82 

42/  \Qs,  paid  up  ; 
and  13  40/.  shares, 
with  34/.  paid  up. 

One    of  the    Company's 

17 

833/.  stock. 

1,683 

918 

14 

carriers. 

The  Company's  bankers : 

One  partner 

- 

33.666 

32,366 

90 

Another  partner 

-      - 

- 

2,500 

2,500 

18 

Ditto  in  joint  account 

- 

. 

1,000 

850 

12 

with  another. 
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To  this  list  some  seven  or  eight  of  the  Company's  tradesmen, 
similarly  armed,  might  be  added ;  raising  the  amount  of  the 
almost  factitious  shares  held  by  functionaries  to  about  5200, 
and  increasing  the  number  of  votes  commanded  by  them  from 
its  present  total  of  1068  to  upwards  of  1100.  If  now  we 
separate  the  380,000/.  which  these  gentlemen  bring  to  bear 
against  their  brother  shareholders,  into  real  and  nominal,  we 
find  that  whilst  not  quite  120,000/.  of  it  is  bond  fide  property 
invested,  the  remaining  260,000/.  is  nine  parts  shadow  and  one 
part  substance.  And  thus  it  results  that  by  virtue  of  certain 
stock  actually  representing  but  26,000/.,  these  lawyers,  engineers, 
counsel,  conveyancers,  contractors,  bankers,  and  others  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  new  schemes,  outweigh  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  the  real  capital  held  by  shareholders  whom  these 
schemes  will  injure ! 

Need  we  any  longer  wonder,  then,  at  the  persistence  of  Bail- 
way  Companies  in  seemingly  reckless  competition  and  ruinous 
extensions  ?  Is  not  this  obstinate  continuance  of  a  policy  that 
has  year  after  year  proved  disastrous,  sufficiently  explicable  on 
contemplating  the  many  illegitimate  influences  at  work  ?  Is  it 
not  manifest  that  the  small  organised  party  always  out-manoeuvres 
the  large  unorganised  one  ?  Consider  their  respective  characters 
and  circumstances.  Here  are  the  shareholders  diffused  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  in  towns  and  country  houses,  knowing  nothing 
of  each  other,  and  too  remote  to  co-operate  were  they  acquainted. 
Very  few  of  them  see  a  railway  journal ;  not  many  a  daily  one ; 
and  scarcely  any  know  much  of  railway  politics.  Necessarily 
a  fluctuating  body,  only  a  small  number  are  familiar  with  the 
Company's  history — its  acts,  engagements,  policy,  management. 
A  great  proportion  are  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  questions 
that  come  before  them,  and  lack  decision  to  act  out  such 
judgments  as  they  may  form  —  executors  who  do  not  like  to 
take  steps  involving  much  responsibility;  trustees  fearful  of 
interfering  with  the  property  under  their  care,  lest  possible  loss 
should  entail  a  lawsuit ;  widows  who  have  never  in  their  lives 
acted  for  themselves  in  any  aflair  of  moment ;  maiden  ladies, 
alike  nervous  and  innocent  of  all  business  knowledge  ;  clergymen 
whose  daily  discipline  has  been  little  calculated  to  make  them 
acute  men  of  the  world ;  retired  tradesmen  whose  retail  trans- 
actions have  given  them  small  ability  for  grasping  large  con- 
siderations; servants  possessed  of  accumulated  savings  and 
cramped  notions ;  with  sundry  others  of  like  helpless  character — 
all  of  them  rendered  more  or  less  conservative  by  ignorance  or 
timidity,    and    proportionately  inclined   to   support  those  in 
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Authority.  To  these  should  be  added  the  class  of  temporary 
shareholders,  who,  having  bought  stock  on  speculation,  and 
knowing  that  a  revolution  in  the  Company  is  likely  to  de- 
press prices  for  a  time,  have  an  inter^t  in  supporting  the 
board  irrespective  of  the  goodness  of  its  policy.  Turn  now 
to  those  whose  efforts  are  directed  to  railway  expannon. 
Consider  the  constant  pressure  of  local  interests  —  of  small 
towns,  of  rural  districts,  of  landowners  —  all  of  them  eager 
for  branch  accommodation ;  all  of  them  with  great  and  definite 
advantages  in  view ;  few  of  them  conscious  of  the  loss  those 
advantages  may  entail  on  others.  Remember  the  influence  of 
legislators,  prompted  some  by  their  constituents,  some  by  personal 
aims,  and  encouraged,  most  of  them,  by  the  belief  that  additional 
railway  facilities  are  in  every  case  nationally  beneficial ;  and  then 
calculate  the  extent  to  which,  as  stated  to  Mr.  CardwelPs  Com- 
mittee, Parliament  has  ^excited  and  urged  forward'  Companies 
into  rivalry.  Observe  the  temptations  under  which  lawyers  are 
placed  —  the  vast  profits  accruing  to  them  from  every  railway 
contest,  whether  ending  in  success  or  failure ;  and  then  imagine 
the  magnitude  and  subtlety  of  their  extension  manosuvring. 
Conceive  the  urgency  of  the  engineering  profession,  to  the 
richer  of  whom  more  railway-making  means  more  wealth ;  to 
the  mass  of  whom  more  railway- making  means  daily  bread. 
Estimate  the  capitalist-power  of  contractors,  whose  unemployed 
plant  brings  heavy  loss;  whose  plant  when  employed  brings 
great  gain.  Then  recollect  that  to  these  last — lawyers,  engineers, 
and  contractors — the  getting  up  and  executing  of  new  under- 
takings is  a  business — a  business  to  which  every  energy  is  di- 
rected ;  in  which  long  years  of  practice  have  given  great  skill ; 
and  to  the  facilitation  of  which  all  means  tolerated  by  men  of 
the  world  are  thought  justifiable.  Finally,  consider  that  the 
classes  interested  in  carrying  out  new  schemes  are  in  constant 
communication,  and  have  every  facility  for  combined  action.  A 
great  part  of  them  live  in  London,  and  most  of  these  liave  oflSces 
at  Westminster — ^in  Great  George  Street,  in  Parliament  Street, 
clustering  round  the  Legislature.  Not  only  are  they  thus  oon- 
centrated,  not  only  are  they  throughout  the  year  in  frequent 
business  intercourse,  but  during  the  session  they  are  daily 
together,  in  Palace  Yard  hotels,  in  the  lobbies,  in  the  committeo- 
rooms,  in  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  Is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  the  wide-spread,  ill-informed,  unorganised  body  of  share- 
holders standing  severally  alone,  and  each  pre-ocoupied  with  his 
daily  afiairs,  should  be  continually  out-generalled  by  the  com- 
paratively small  but  active,  skilful,  combined  body  opposed  to 
them,  whose  very  occupation  is  at  stake  in  gaining  the  victory? 
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*  Bat  how  about  the  directors  ? '  it  will  perhaps  be  asked. 
'  How  oan  they  be  parties  to  these  obviously  unwise  under- 
takings? They  are  themselves  shareholders:  they  gain  by 
what  benefits  the  proprietary  at  large ;  they  lose  by  what  in*- 
jores  it.  And  if  without  their  consent,  or  rather  their  agency, 
no  new  scheme  can  be  adopted  by  the  Company,  the  classes  in- 
terested in  fostering  railway  enterprise  are  powerless  to  do  harm.' 

This  belief  in  the  identity  of  directorial  and  proprietary 
interests  is  the  fatal  error  commonly  made  by  shareholders.  It 
is  this  which,  in  spite  of  many  bitter  experiences,  leads  them  to 
be  so  careless  and  so  trustful.  '  Their  profit  is  our  profit ;  their 
loss  is  our  loss ;  they  know  more  than  we  do ;  therefore  let  us 
leave  the  matter  to  them.'  Such  is  the  argument  which  more 
or  less  definitely  passes  through  the  shareholding  mind  —  an 
ailment  of  which  the  premises  are  vicious,  and  the  inference 
diMstrons.     Let  us  consider  it  in  detail. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  the  many  disclosures  that  have  in  years 
past  been  made  respecting  the  share-trafiioking  of  boards,  and 
the  large  profits  realised  by  it — disclosures  which  alone  suffice 
to  disprove  the  assumed  identity  between  the  interests  of  direc- 
tors and  proprietary — and  taking  for  granted  that  little,  if  any, 
of  this  now  takes  place,  let  us  go  on  to  notice  the  still  prevailing 
influences  which  render  the  apparent  unity  of  purpose  decep- 
tive. The  immediate  interest  which  directors  have  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Company,  is  often  much  less  than  is  supposed. 
Occasionally  they  possess  only  the  bare  qualification  of  lOOOiL 
worth  of  stock.  In  some  instances  even  this  is  partly  nominal. 
Admitting,  however,  as  we  do  frankly,  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  full  qualification,  and  much  more  than  the  qualifi- 
cation, is  held,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  indirect 
advantages  which  a  wealthy  member  of  a  board  may  gain  from 
the  prosecution  of  a  new  undertaking,  will  often  far  outweigh 
the  direct  injury  it  will  inflict  on  him  by  the  depreciation  of 
his  shares.  A  board  usually  consists,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, of  gentlemen  residing  at  different  points  throughout 
the  tract  of  country  traversed  by  the  railway  they  control: 
Bome  of  them  landowners ;  some  merchants  or  manufacturers ; 
•ome  owners  of  mines  or  shipping.  Almost  always  these  are 
advantaged  more  or  less  by  a  new  branch  or  feeder.  Those 
in  close  proximity  to  it  often  gain  great  benefits  either  by 
enhanced  value  of  land,  or  by  increased  fiEicilities  of  transit  for 
their  commodities.  Those  at  more  remote  parts  of  the  main 
line,  though  less  directly  interested,  are  still  frequently  in- 
tereitad  in  some  degree;  for  every  extension  opens  up  new 
markets  either  for  produce  or  raw  materials }  and  if  it  is  one 
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effecting  a  junction  with  some  other  system  of  raflwaySy  Ae 
greater  mercantile  conveniences  afforded  to  directors  thus  circum- 
stanced become  important.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  indirect 
profits  accruing  to  such  from  the  prosecution  of  one  of  these 
new  undertakings,  may  more  than  counterbalance  the  direct 
loss  upon  their  railway  investments;  and  though  there  are, 
doubtless,  men  far  too  honourable  to  let  such  considerations 
sway  them,  yet  the  generality  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  affected 
by  temptations  so  strong.  Then  we  have  further  to  bear  in 
mind  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  directors  having 
seats  in  Parliament.  Already  these  have  been  noticed;  and 
we  recur  to  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  here, 
too,  the  immediate  evil  of  an  increased  discount  on  his  lOOOil 
worth  of  stock  may  be  to  a  director  of  much  less  consequence 
than  the  favours,  patronage,  influence,  connectiops,  position 
which  his  aid  in  the  carrying  of  a  new  scheme  will  bring  him — 
a  consideration  which,  without  saying  how  far  it  applies,  suffices 
to  show  that  in  this  respect,  also,  the  supposed  identity  of  in- 
terests between  directors  and  shareholders  does  not  hold. 

But  greatly  as  this  supposed  identity  is  weakened  by  the 
influences  assigned,  the  disunion  of  interests  they  produce  is 
further  increased  by  the  system  of  preference  stock.  Wert 
there  no  other  cause  in  action,  this  practice  of  raiung  capital 
for  supplementary  undertakings  by  the  issue  of  shares  bearing  a 
guaranteed  interest  of  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent.,  would  alone  suffice 
to  destroy  that  community  of  motives  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  between  a  railway  proprietary  and  its  executive.  Little 
as  the  fact  is  at  present  recognised,  it  is  yet  readily  demon- 
strable that  by  raising  one  of  these  mortgages,  a  Company  is 
forthwith  divided  into  two  classes ;  consisting  the  one  of  the 
richer  shareholders,  inclusive  of  the  directors,  and  the  other  of 
the  poorer  shareholders ;  of  which  classes  the  richer  one  can 
protect  itself  from  the  losses  which  the  poorer  one  has  to  bear 
— nay,  can  even  profit  by  the  losses  of  the  poorer  one.  TM& 
assertion,  startling  as  it  will  be  to  many,  we  will  proceed  to 
prove. 

When  the  capital  required  for  the  execution  of  a  branch  <» 
extension  is  raised  by  means  of  guaranteed  shares,  it  is  the 
custom  to  offer  to  each  proprietor  the  privilege  of  taking  op  a 
number  of  such  shares  proportionate  to  the  number  of  his 
original  shares.  It  is  manifest  that  by  availing  himself  of  this 
offer,  he  more  or  less  effectually  protects  himself  against  any 
possible  loss  which  the  new  undertaking  may  entail.  Should 
this,  not  fulfilling  the  promises  of  its  advocates,  diminish  in 
some  degree  the  general  dividend,  yet  a  high  dividend  on  tbe 
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due  proportion  of  preference  stoc^  may  nearly  or  quite  com* 
pensate  for  this.  Hence  it  becomes  the  policy  of  all  who  can 
do  so,  to  take  up  as  many  guaranteed  shares  as  they  can  get. 
But  what  happens  when  the  circular  announcing  this  appoint- 
ment of  guaranteed  shares  is  sent  round  to  the  proprietary  ? 
Those  who  pos^ss  much  stock,  being  generally  capitalists, 
forthwith  apply  for  as  many  as  they  are  entitled  to.  On  the 
other  hand  the  smaller  holders,  constituting  as  they  do  the  bulk 
of  the  Company,  having  no  available  funds  with  which  to  pay 
the  calls  on  new  shares,  are  obliged  to  decline  them.  What 
results  ?  When  this  additional  line  has  been  opened,  and  it 
turns  out,  as  usual,  that  its  revenue  is  insufficient  to  meet 
the  guaranteed  dividend  on  its  shares — when  the  general 
income  of  the  Company  is  laid  under  contribution  to  make  up 
this  guaranteed  dividend — when,  as  a  consequence,  the  dividend 
on  the  original  stock  is  diminished — then  the  poorer  shareholders 
who  possess  original  stock  only,  find  themselves  losers ;  whilst 
the  richer  ones,  possessing  guaranteed  shares  in  addition^  find 
that  their  gain  on  preference  dividends  nearly  or  quite  counter- 
balances their  loss  on  general  dividends.  Indeed,  as  above  hinted, 
the  case  is  even  worse.  For  as  there  is  nothing:  requiring  the 
large  share-proprietor  who  has  obtained  his^  pro^rtion  of 
guaranteed  stock,  to  retain  his  original  stock — as,  if  he  doubts 
the  paying  character  of  the  new  undertaking,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  gradually  dispose  of  such  part  of  his  invest- 
ment as  will  suffer  from  it ;  it  is  obvious  that  he  may,  if  he 
pleases,  become  the  possessor  of  preference  shares  only ;  and 
may  so  obtain  a  handsome  return  for  his  money  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Company  at  large  and  the  small  shareholders  in 
particular.  To  what  extent  this  policy  is  pursued  we  do  not 
pretend  *to  say.  All  which  it  here  concerns  us  to  notice  is, 
that  directors  being  almost  always  men  of  large  means,  and 
being,  therefore,  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  guaranteed 
stock  by  which  at  least  much  loss  may  be  warded  off*,  if  not 
profit  made,  are  liable  to  be  swayed  by  motives  different  from 
those  of  the  general  proprietary.  And  that  they  often  are 
so  swayed  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Without  assuming  that 
any  of  them  will  be  guilty  of  so  flagitious  an  intention  as  that 
of  benefiting  at  the  cost  of  their  co- proprietors;  and  believing, 
as  we  do,  that  few  of  them  duly  realise  the  fact  that  the  protec- 
tion they  will  have,  is  a  protection  not  available  to  the  mass  of 
the  shareholders ;  we  think  it  is  a  rational  induction  from  com- 
mon experience  that  this  prospect  of  compensation  will  often 
turn  the  scale  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  hesitating,  and 
diminish  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  disapprove. 
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Thus  the  belief  which  leads  the  majority  of  railwaj  share- 
holders to  place  implicit  faith  in  their  directors,  is  an  erroneous 
one.  It  is  not  true  that  there  is  an  identity  of  interest  between 
the  proprietary  and  its  executive*  It  is  not  true  that  the  board 
forms  an  efficient  guard  against  the  intrigues  of  lawyers,  engi* 
neers,  contractors,  and  others  who  profit  by  railway-making.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  true  that  its  members  are  not  only  liable  to  be 
drawn  from  their  line  of  duty  by  various  indirect  motives,  but 
that  by  the  system  of  guaranteed  shares  they  are  placed  under 
a  positive  temptation  to  betray  their  constituents. 

And  now  what  is  the  proximate  origin  of  all  these  coirup- 
tions  ?  And  what  is  the  remedy  for  them  ?  What  geneial  error 
in  railway  legislation  is  it  that  has  made  possible  such  compli^ 
cated  chicaneries  ?  How  happens  it  that  the  representative  sys- 
tem as  applied  to  railway  government  is  practically  inoperative? 
Whence  arises  this  facility  with  which  interested  persons  con- 
tinuafiy  thrust  companies  into  unwise  enterprises  ?  We  bdieve 
there  is  a  very  simple  answer  to  these  questions.  It  is  an  answer, 
however,  which  will  at  first  sight  be  thought  quite  irrelevant : 
and  we  doubt  not  that  the  corollary  we  propose  drawing  from  it 
will  be  forthwith  condemned  by  practical  men  as  incapable  of 
being  acted  on.  Nevertheless,  if  such  will  give  us  a  little  time 
to  expl^n,  we  are  not  without  hopes  of  showing  both  that  the 
evils  laboured  under  would  be  excluded  were  this  principle  re- 
cognised, and  that  the  recognition  of  it  is  not  only  feasible,  but 
would  even  open  the  way  out  of  some  of  the  perplexities  in  which 
railway  l^slation  is  at  present  involved. 

We  conceive,  then,  that  the  fundamental  vice  of  oursyst»n,as 
hitherto  carried  out,  lies  in  the  mismterpretation  of  the  proprietary 
contract"^  the  contract  tacitly  entered  into  between  each  share* 
holder  and  the  body  of  shareholders  with  whom  he  unites ;  and 
that  the  remedy  desired  lies  simply  in  the  enforcement  of  an 
equitable  interpretation  of  this  contract  In  reality  it  is  a 
strictly  limited  one :  in  practice  it  is  treated  as  altogether  un- 
limited :  and  the  thing  needed  is,  that  it  should  be  clearly  defined 
and  abided  by. 

Our  popular  form  of  government  has  so  habituated  us  to  seeing 
public  questions  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  majority,  and  the 
system  is  so  manifestly  equitable  in  the  cases  daily  hoiom  us, 
that  there  has  been  produced  in  the  general  mind  an  unhemtating 
belief  that  the  majority's  power  is  unbounded  Under  whatever 
circumstances,  or  for  whatever  ends  a  number  of  vaea  co-operate^ 
it  is  held  that  whenever  difierence  of  opnion  arises  amoi^tlmv 
justice  requiree  that  the  will  of  the  greater  mnnlmr  shall  be 
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executed  rather  than  that  of  the  smaller  number;  and  this  rule 
ia  supposed  to  be  uniformly  applicable,  be  the  question  at  issue 
what  it  may*  So  confirmed  is  the  conviction^  and  so  little  have 
the  ethica  of  the  matter  been  considered,  that  to  most  this  mere 
augeestion  of  a  doubt  will  cause  some  astonishment.  Yet  it 
needs  but  a  brief  analysis  to  show  that  the  opinion  is  little  better 
than  a  political  superstition.  Instances  may  readily  be  selected, 
serving  at  once  to  prove  by  reductio  ad  absurdum,  that  the  right 
of  a  nu^ority  is  a  purely  conditional  right,  valid  only  within 
q)ecific  limits.  Let  us  take  a  few.  Suppose  that  at  the  general 
meeting  of  some  philanthropic  association,  it  was  resolved  that  in 
addition  to  relieving  distress  the  association  should  employ  home- 
misaionaries  to  preach  down  popery.  Might  the  subscriptions  of 
Catholics  who  had  joined  the  body  with  charitable  views  be 
rightfully  used  for  this  end  ?  Suppose  that  of  the  members  of 
a  book-club,  the  greater  number,  thinking  that  under  existing 
drcumstances  rifle  practice  was  more  important  than  reading, 
should  decide  to  change  the  purpose  of  their  union,  and  to  apply 
the  funds  in  hand  for  the  purchase  of  powder,  ball,  and  targets. 
Would  the  rest  be  bound  to  abide  by  this  decision  ?  Suppose 
that  under  the  excitement  of  news  from  Australia,  the  majority 
of  a  Freehold  Land  Sodety  should  determine,  not  simply  to 
start  in  a  body  for  the  gold  diggings,  but  to  use  their  accumu« 
lated  capital  to  provide  outfits.  Would  this  appropriation  of  pro- 
perty be  just  to  the  minority  ?  And  must  these  join  the  expedi*^ 
tion?  Scarcely  any  one  would  venture  an  affirmative  answer 
even  to  the  first  of  these  questions ;  much  less  to  the  others. 
And  why  ?  Because  all  must  more  or  less  clearly  perceive  that 
by  uniting  himself  with  others,  no  man  can  equitably  be  betrayed 
into  acts  utterly  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  joined  them* 
Each  of  these  supposed  minorities  would  properly  reply  to  those 
seeking  to  coerce  them :  — '  We  combined  with  you  for  a  defined 
^  object ;  we  gave  money  and  time  for  the  furtherance  of  that 
'  object ;  on  all  questions  thence  arising  we  tacitly  agreed  to 
^  conform  to  the  will  of  the  greater  number;  but  we  did  not 
^  agree  to  conform  on  any  other  questions.  If  you  induce  us  to 
^  join  you  by  professing  a  certain  end,  and  then  undertake  some 
<  other  end  of  which  we  were  not  apprised,  you  obtain  our  sup* 
*  port  under  false  pretences ;  you  exceed  the  expressed  or  under- 
^  stood  compact  to  which  we  committed  ourselves ;  and  we  are 
'  no  longer  bound  by  your  decisions.'  Clearly  this  is  the  only 
rational  interpretation  of  the  matter.  The  general  principle 
underlying  the  right  government  of  every  incorporated  body,  is, 
that  its  members  contract  with  each  other  severally  to  submit  to 
the  will  of  the  miyority  in  all  matters  ameeminff  the  fulfilment  qf 
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the  object  for  which  they  were  incorporated;  but  in  no  (Mere,  To 
this  extent  only  can  the  contract  hold.  For  as  it  is  implied  in 
the  very  nature  of  a  contract  that  those  entering  into  it  most 
know  what  they  contract  to  do ;  and  as  those  who  unite  with 
others  for  a  specified  object  cannot  contemplate  all  the  unspecified 
objects  which  it  is  hypothetically  possible  for  the  union  to  under- 
take ;  it  follows  that  the  contract  entered  into  cannot  extend  to 
such  unspecified  objects :  and  if  there  exists  no  expressed  or 
understood  contract  between  the  union  and  its  members  respect- 
ing unspecified  objects,  then  for  the  majority  to  coerce  the  mi- 
nority into  undertaking  them,  is  nothing  less  than  gross  tyranny. 
Now  this  almost  self-evident  principle  is  wholly  ignored  alike 
in  our  railway  legislation  and  the  proceedings  of  our  companied. 
Definite  as  is  the  purpose  with  which  the  promoters  of  a  public 
enterprise  combine,  endless  other  purposes  not  dreamed  of  at  the 
outset  are  commonly  added  to  it ;  and  this,  apparently  without 
any  suspicion  that  such  a  course  is  altogether  unwarrantable, 
unless  taken  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  proprietors. 
Th6  unsuspecting  shareholder  who  signed  the  subscription  con« 
tract  for  a  line  from  Greatborough  to  Grandport,  did  so  under 
the  belief  that  it  would  not  only  be  a  public  benefit  but  a 
s;ood  investment.  He  was  familiar  with  the  country :  he  had 
been  at  some  trouble  to  estimate  the  traffic:  and,  fully  be- 
lieving that  he  knew  what  he  was  embarking  in,  he  put  down 
his  name  for  a  large  amount.  The  line  has  been  made :  a  few 
years  of  prosperity  have  justified  his  foresight:  when,  at  some 
fatal  special  meeting,  a  project  is  put  before  him  for  a  branch 
from  Littlehomestead  to  Stonyfield.  The  will  of  the  board  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  interested,  overbear  all  opposition ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  many  who  like  him  see  its  impolicy,  be 
presently  finds  himself  involved  in  an  undertaking  which,  when 
he  joined  the  promoters  of  the  original  line,  he  had  not  the 
remotest  conception  would  ever  be  proposed.  From  year  to  year 
this  proceeding  is  repeated ;  his  dividends  dwindle  and  his  shares 
go  down ;  and  eventually  the  congeries  of  enterprises  to  which 
he  is  committed,  grows  so  vast  that  the  first  enterprise  of  the 
series  becomes  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole.  Yet  it  is  in 
virtue  of  his  consent  to  this  first  of  the  series  that  all  the  rest 
are  thrust  upon  him.  He  feels  that  there  is  an  injustice  some- 
where ;  but,  believing  in  the  unlimited  right  of  a  majority,  fails 
to  detect  it.  He  does  not  see  that  when  the  first  of  these  ex- 
tensions was  proposed  he  should  have  denied  the  power  of  his 
brother-shareholders  to  implicate  him  in  an  underta^ng  not  oon« 
templated  in  their  deed  of  incorporation.  He  should  have  told 
the  advocates  of  such  undertakbg  that  they  weie  perfectly  free 
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to  fimn  a  separate  Company  for  the  exeoution  of  it ;  but  that  ihey 
oould  not  xightfuUy  compel  dissentients  to  join  in  a  new  project^ 
any  more  than  they  could  rightfully  have  compelled  dissentients 
to  join  in  the  original  project.  Had  such  a  shareholder  united 
with  others  for  the  specified  generalpurpose  of  makinfffrailways,  he 
would  have  had  bo  ground  for  protest.  But  he  united  with  others 
for  the  roeoified  purpose  of  making  a  particular  railway.  Yet 
such  is  the  confusion  of  ideas  on  the  subject  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  difference  recognised  between  these  cases ! 

It  will  doubtless  be  allied  in  defence  of  all  this,  that  these 
secondary  enterprises  are  in  reality  supplementary  to  the  original 
one ;  are  in  some  sense  undertaken  for  the  furtherance  of  it ; 
professedly  nainister  to  its  prosperity ;  cannot,  therefore,  be  re- 
ffarded  as  altogether  s^mrate  enterprises.  Aud  it  is  true  that 
Uiey  hare  tiiis  for  th^  excuse.  But  if  it  is  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  accessories  of  this  nature,  it  may  be  made  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  any  accessories  whatever.  Already  Companies  have  carried 
the  practice  beyond  the  making  of  branches  and  extensions. 
Already,  under  the  plea  of  bringing  more  traffic  to  their  lines, 
they  have  constructed  docks ;  bought  lines  of  steam-packets ;  built 
vast  hotels ;  deepened  river-channels.  Already  they  have  created 
small  towns  for  their  workmen;  erected  churches  and  schools; 
aalarifid  dereymen  and  teachers.  Are  these  warranted  on  the 
ground  of  advandng  the  Companies'  interests  ?  Then  thousands 
of  other  undertakiiurs  are  sinularly  warranted.  If  a  view  to  the 
development  of  traffic  justifies  the  making  of  a  branch  to  some 
neighbouring  coal  mines,  then,  should  the  coal  mines  be  ineffi« 
ciently  worked,  the  same  view  would  justify  the  purchase  of 
them  — ^would  justify  the  Company  in  becoming  coal-miners  and 
ooal«-«ellers.  If  anticipated  increase  of  goods  and  passengers  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  carrying  a  feeder  mto  an  agnoultural  dis- 
trict, then  is  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  organising  a  system  of 
oomdhes  and  waggons  to  run  in  connexion  with  this  feeder ;  for 
making  the  requisite  horse-breeding  establishments ;  for  hiring 
the  needful  fiurms ;  for  buying  estates ;  for  becoming  agriculturists. 
If  it  be  allowable  to  purchase  steamers  plying  in  conjunction 
with  the  railway,  it  must  be  allowable  to  purchase  merchant 
vessels  to  trade  in  conjunction  with  it ;  it  must  be  allowable  to 
eet  up  a  yard  for  building  such  vessels ;  it  must  be  allowable  to 
orect  depdts  at  foreign  ports  for  the  receipt  of  goods ;  it  must  be 
allowaUe  to  emidoy  commission  agents  for  the  collection  of  such 
goods ;  it  must  be  allowable  to  extend  a  mercantile  organisation 
all  over  the  world.  From  making  its  own  engines  and  carriages, 
a  Company  may  readily  process  to  manufacturing  its  own  iron 
and  growing  its  own  timber.    Jb'rom  giving  its  ^ploy6s  secular 
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wd  relipwB  mstvuotioib  wi  pfoyi^Qg  hwm§  fear  i)MQ>  H  wq^ 
go  OQ  to  supply  them  with  food*  olothuig,  mediofil  fttteadaoflfl^ 
and  lill  the  needa  of  life*  From  belag  aimply  a  eofpcNpatkm  te 
mak^i  and  work  a  r&Uway  between  A-  and  B-,  it  nay  heoooae  a 
niiner,  ina]iufactiurer>  m^rehant,  ahipi>ow»er>  canal  pn^rietns 
hotel-keepeiv  landoimer,  boune  builder^  fanneii»  r^aU-ti«dei^ 
prieety  teacher  -^  ai&  ovganisatioii  of  Indefimte  extent  and  aomn 
plicatiop.  There  is  no  logical  alternative  between  perauttmg 
this^  and  striotly  liiniting  the  corporation  to  the  object  fint 
agreed  upon.  A  man  joining  with  othere  for  a  qiedfic  porpoBe, 
must  be  held  to  oomoiit  himaelf  to  that  purpose  only ;  or  ebe  to 
all  purposes  whatever  that  they  nay  obooae  to  undertake. 

But  proprietors  di^aenting  from  one  of  these  supplementecy 
prqjeots  are  told  that  they  have  the  option  of  selling  out*  So 
night  the  diaseutients  from  a  new  State-enforeed  ereed  be  toU, 
that  if  they  did  not  like  it  they  night  leave  the  country.  The 
one  reply  is  little  more  satisfhotory  than  the  othttr  would  be. 
The  opposing  shareholder  sees  himself  in  poeaessioB  of  a  good 
investmept — one9  perhaps,  which/ as  an  original  subscriber,  he 
ran  some  risk  in  obtuning ;  this  investment  is  now  about  to  be 
endangered  by  an  act  not  named  in  the  deed  of  incorporatioa ; 
and  his  protests  are  met  by  saying,  that  if  he  fears  the  daiq;er 
he  may  part  with  hia  investment  Surely  this  ohoice  between 
two  evils  scarcely  meets  his  daima*  Moreover,  be  has  not  even 
this  in  any  fair  seuse.  It  is  often  an  unfavourable  time  to  selL 
The  very  runH>ur  of  ope  of  these  extensions  frequently  causes  a 
depreciation  of  stoek.  And  if  many  of  the  minority  throw  their 
shares  op  the  market  this  depreciation  is  greatly  increased ;  a 
fact  which  further  binders  them  from  selling.  Thus  the  eboiee 
is  in  reality  between  parting  with  a  good  investment  at  modi 
less  than  its  value ;  and  running  the  risk  of  having  its  valos 
greatly  diminishedt 

The  injustice  inflicted  upon  minorities  in  the  proseeution  ef 
this  extension  policy  is,  indeed,  already  recognised  in  a  certain 
vague  way.  The  recently  established  Standing  Order  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  before  a  Company  can  carry  out  any  new 
undertaking,  three-fourths  of  the  votes  c^  the  proprieton  shall 
be  recorded  in  its  favour,  clearly  implies  a  peroeption  that 
the  usual  rule  of  the  m^ority  does  not  apply.  And  iigaio, 
in  the  case  of  The  Great  Western  Bailway  Company  versui 
Bushout,  the  decision  that  the  funds  of  the  Company  could  not 
be  used  for  purposes  not  originally  authorised,  without  a  spe* 
dal  legislative  permit,  involvoa  the  doctrine  that  the  will  of  the 
greater  number  is  not  of  unlimited  validity.  In  both  these 
cases,  however*  it  is  tfifm  for  grantid  that  a  State-wairaivt 
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justify  what  without  it  would  be  unhistifiable.  We  tntist  take 
leave  to  question  this.  If  it  be  held  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
can  make  murder  proper,  or  can  give  rectitude  to  robbery,  it 
maj  be  consistently  held  that  it  can  sanctify  a  breach  of  con- 
tract; but  not  otherwise.  We  are  not  about  to  enter  upon 
the  Texed  question  of  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  to 
inquire  ifhether  it  is  the  function  of  a  Government  to  make 
rales  of  conduct,  or,  simply  to  enforce  rules  deducible  from  the 
laws  of  social  life.  We  are  content,  for  t|ie  occasion,  to  adopt 
ih^  expediency-hypothesis ;  and  adopting  it,*mu8t  yet  contend, 
thaty  rightly  intenpreted,  it  gives  no  countenance  to  this  sup- 
posed power  of  a  Oovemment  to  alter  the  limits  of  an  equitable 
contract  against  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  contracting  parties. 
For  as  understood  by  its  teachers  and  their  chief  disciples,  the 
doctrine  of  expediency  is  not  a  doctrine  implying  that  each 
piqrticular  act  is  to  be  determined  by  the  particular  consequences 
that  may  be  expected  to  flow  fVom  it ;  but  that  the  general 
consequences  of  entire  classes  of  acts  having  been .  ascertained 
by  induction  from  experience,  rules  shall  be  framed  for  the  re- 
gulation of  such  classes  of  acts,  and  each  rule  shall  be  uniformly 
applied  to  every  act  coming  under  it.  Our  whole  adminis- 
tration of  justice  proceeds  on  this  principle  of  invariably  en- 
fbr^ng  an  ordained  course,  regardless  of  special  results.  Were 
immediate  consequences  to  be  considered,  the  verdict  gained  by 
the  rich  creditor  against  the  poor  debtor  would  generally  be 
reversed ;  for  the  starvation  of  the  last  is  a  much  greater  evil 
than  the  inconvenience  of  the  first.  Most  thefts  arising  from 
distress  would  go  unpunished ;  a  great  proportion  of  men's  wills 
would  be  cancelled ;  many  of  the  wealthy  would  be  dispossessed 
of  their  fortunes.  But  it  is  clearly  seen,  that  were  judges  thus 
guided  by  proximate  evils  and  benefits,  the  ultimate  result 
would  be  social  confusion;  that  what  was  immediately  expe- 
dient would  be  nltipiately  inexpedient ;  and  hence  the  aim  at 
rigorous  uniformity,  spite  of  incidental  hardships.  Now,  the 
bindmg  nature  of  agreements  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
important  principles  of  civil  law.  A  large  part  of  the  causes 
daily  heard  in  our  courts  involve  the  question,  whether  in 
virtue  of  some  expressed  or  understood  contract,  those  concerned 
are,  or  are  not,  bound  to  certain  acts  or  certain  payments.  And 
when  it  has  been  decided  what  the  contract  implies,  the  matter 
is  settled.  The  contract  itself  is  held  sacred.  And  this  sacred- 
ness  of  a  contract,  being,  according  to  the  expediency-hypothesis, 
justified  by  the  experience  of  all  nations  in  all  times  that  it  is 
generally  beneficial,  it  is  not  competent  for  a  Legislature  to 
l)edare  that  contracts  are  violable.     Assuming  always  that  the 
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oontraots  are  themselves  equitable,  there  is  no  rational  system 
of  ethics  which  warrants  the  alteration  or  dissolving  of  them, 
save  by  the  consent  of  all  concerned.  If  then  it  be  shown,  as 
we  think  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  contract  tacitly  entered 
into  by  railway  shareholders  with  each  other  has  definite  limits, 
it  is  the  function  of  the  Government  to  enforce^  and  not  to 
abolish,  those  limits.  It  cannot  decline  to  enforce  them  without 
running  counter,  not  only  to  all  theories  of  moral  obligation, 
but  to  its  own  iudidal  systeuL  It  cannot  abolish  them  without 
glaring  self-stultification, 

Ketuming,  for  a  moment,  to  the  manifold  evils,  of  which  the 
misinterpretation  of  the  proprietary  contract  was  assigned  as 
the  cause,  it  only  remains  to  point  out  that  were  the  just  con- 
struction of  this  contract  insisted  upon,  such  evils  would,  in 
great  part,  be  impossible.  The  various  illicit  influences  by 
which  Companies  are  daily  betrayed  into  disastrous  extennons 
would  necessarily  be  inoperative  when  such  extensions  oould 
not  be  undertaken  by  them.  When  such  extensions  had  to  be 
undertaken'  by  independent  bodies  of  shareholders  with  no  one 
to  guarantee  them  good  dividends,  the  local  and  class  interests 
would  find  it  a  less  easy  matter  than  at  present  to  aggrandise 
themselves  at  the  expanse  of  others. 

And  now  as  to  the  policy  of  thus  modifying  railway  legis- 
lation,—  the  commercial  policy  we  mean.  Leaving  out  of  sight 
the  more  general  social  interests,  let  us  glance  at  the  effects  on 
mercantile  interests — ^the  proximate  instead  of  the  ultimate 
effects.  The  implication  contained  in  the  last  paragraph,  that 
the  making  of  branches  and  supplementary  lines  would  no 
longer  be  so  facile,  will  be  thought  to  prove  the  disadvantage 
of  any  such  Umit  as  the  one  advocated.  Many  will  argue  that 
to  restrict  Companies  to  their  original  undertakings  would  fa- 
tally cripple  railway  enterprise.  Many  others  will  remark  that, 
however  detrimental  to  shareholders  this  extension  system  may 
have  been,  it  has  manifestly  proved  beneficial  to  the  public. 
Both  these  positions  seem  to  us  more  than  questionable.  We 
will  first  look  at  the  last  of  them. 

Even  were  travelling  accommodation  the  sole  thing  to  be 
considered,  it  would  not  be  true  that  prodigality  in  new  lines 
has  been  advantageous.  The  districts  supplied  have,  in  many 
cases,  themselves  been  injured  by  it.  It  is  shown  by  the  evi- 
dence given  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Kailway  and  Canal 
Bills,  that  in  Lancashire  the  existence  of  competing  lines  has, 
in  some  cases,  both  diminished  the  facilities  of  communication 
and  increased  the  cost.  It  is  further  shown  by  this  evidence 
that  a  town  obtaining  branches  from  two  antagonist  Companiesi 
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by-and-bj,  in  consequence  of  a  working  arrangement  between 
these  Companies,  comes  to  be  worse  off  than  if  it  had  but  one 
branchy  —  and  Hastings  is  quoted  as  an  example.  It  is  again 
shown  that  a  district  may  be  wholly  deprived  of  railway  accom- 
modation by  the  granting  of  a  superfluity  of  lines ;  as  in  the 
case  of  Wilts  and  Dorset  In  1844-5,  the  Great  Western  and 
the  South  Western  Companies  projected  rival  systems  of  lines 
supplying  these  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  counties.  The 
Board  of  Trade  '  asserting  that  there  was  not  sufficient  traffic 
'to  remunerate  an  outlay  for  two  independent  railways/  re- 
ported in  favour  of  the  Great  Western  schemes,  and  bills  were 
granted  for  them ;  a  certain  agreement,  ^ggested  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  being  at  the  same  time  made  with  the  South  Western, 
which,  in  return  for  reciprocal  advantages,  conceded  this  dis- 
trict to  its  rivaL  Notwithstanding  this  agreement,  the  South 
.  Western,  in  1847,  projected  an  extension  calculated  to  take 
most  of  the  traffic  from  the  Great  Western  extensions  ;  and  in 
1848,  Parliament,  though  it  had  virtually  suggested  this  agree- 
ment, and  though  the  Great  Western  Company  had  already 
spent  a  million  and  a  half  in  the  part  execution  of  the  new  lines, 
authorised  the  South  Western  project  The  result  was,  that 
the  Great  Western  Company  suspended  their  works ;  the  South 
Western  Company  were  unable,  from  financial  difficulties,  to 
proceed  with  theirs ;  the  dbtrict  has  remained  for  years  unac- 
commodated ;  and  only  since  the  powers  granted  to  the  South 
Western  have  expired  from  delay,  has  the  Great  Western  re- 
commenced its  long-suspended  undertakings. 

And  if  this  excessive  multiplication  of  supplementary  lines 
has  often  directly  decreased  the  facilities  of  communication,  still 
more  has  it  done  this  indirectly,  by  maintaining  the  cost  of  tra- 
velling on  the  main  lines.  Little  as  the  public  in  general  are 
conscious  of  the  fact,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  they  pay  for 
the  accommodation  of  unremunerative  districts  by  high  &res 
in  remunerative  districts.  Before  this  reckless  branch-making 
conmaenced,  8  and  9  per  cent,  were  the  dividends  returned  by 
our  chief  railways ;  and  these  dividends  were  rapidly  increasing. 
The  maximum  dividend  allowed  by  their  Acts  is  10  per  cent. 
Had  there  not  been  unprofitable  extensions  this  maximum 
would  have  been  reached  many  years  since ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  power  to  undertake  new  works,  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
reached  could  not  have  been  hidden.  Lower  rates  for  goods 
and  passengers  would  necessarily  have  followed.  These  would 
have  caused  a  large  increment  of  traffic ;  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  natural  increase  otherwise  going  on,  the  maximum  would 
shortly  agwi  have  beep  reached.     There  can  scarcely  be  a 
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doubt  that  repetitions  of  this  prooefls  would,  befcve  now,  hftTa 
reduced  the  fares  and  freights  on  our  main  lines  to  at  least  one^ 
third  less  than  the  present  ones*  This  reduction^  be  it  r^mem* 
bered,  would  have  affected  those  railways  which  subserve  com- 
mercial and  social  intercourse  in  the  greatest  d^re^, — ^wouldi 
therefore,  have  applied  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  traffic 
throughout  the  kingdom^  As  it  is,  however,  this  greater  pro* 
portion  of  the  traffic  has  been  heavilj  taxed  for  the  bebefit  of 
the  smaller  proportion*  That  the  tens  who  travel  on  branches 
might  have  railway  communication,  the  hundreds  who  travel 
along  main  lines  have  been  charged  30,  perhaps  40  per  cent 
extra.  Nay,  worse ;  that  these  tens  might  be  accommodated^ 
the  hundreds  who  would  have  been  brought  on  to  the  main  lines 
by  lower  fares  have  gone  unaccommodated.  Is  it  then  so  clear 
that  undertakings  which  may  have  been  disastrous  to  shareholders 
have  yet  been  beneficial  to  the  public? 

But  it  is  not  only  in  greater  cost  of  transit  that  the  evil  has 
been  felt ;  it  has  been  felt  also  in  diminished  safety*  He  mul- 
tiplication of  railway  accidents  which  has  of  late  years  drawn 
so  much  attention,  has  been  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  caused 
by  the  extension  policy.  The  relation  is  not  obvious ;  and  we 
had  ourselves  no  conception  that  such  a  relation  existed  until 
the  facts  illustrative  of  it  were  furnished  to  us  by  a  director 
who  had  witnessed  the  whole  process  of  causation.  When 
preference-share  dividends  and  guarantees  began  to  make  large 
draughts  upon  half-yearly  revenues — when  original  stock  was 
greatly  depreciated,  and  the  dividends  upon  it  fdl  from  9  and 
8  per  cent,  to  4^  and  4  and  3^,  great  dissatisfaction  necessarily 
arose  amongst  shareholders.  There  were  stormy  meetings^ 
motions  of  censure,  and  committees  of  investigation.  Retrencb*- 
ment  was  the  general  cry  ;  and  retrenchment  was  carried  to  « 
most  imprudent  extent.  Directors  with  an  indignant  jHroprie- 
tary  to  &ce,  and  under  the  fear  that  their  next  dividend  would 
be  no  greater,  perhaps  less,  than  the  last,  dared  not  to  lay  out 
money  for  the  needful  repairs  Permanent  way,  reported  to 
them  as  requiring  to  be  replaced,  was  made  to  serve  awUk 
longen  Old  rolling  stock  was  not  superseded  by  new  to  the 
proper  extent;  nor  increased  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 
Committees,  appointed  to  examine  where  the  expenditure  oould 
be  cut  down,  went  routid  discharging  a  porter  here,  dispensing 
with  a  clerk  there^  and  diminishing  the  salaries  of  the  officials 
in  general*  To  such  a  length  was  this  pdiioy  carried,  that  im 
one  case,  to  effect  a  saving  of  \2QQL  per  annilmi  the  workittg 
staff  was  so  crippled  as  to  cause,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a 
loss  of  probably  100,000/1 — such^  at  least,  is  the  ojHnion  ef  tlM 
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gendaman  oh  whos^  authority  w^  ihake  this  itatement^  who 
was  himaelf  one  of  the  retrenchnlent  oommitteei  What,  nowt 
was  the  necefisaiy  result  of  all  this  ?  With  the  line  out  of  con** 
ditaoh;  with  engines  and  carriages  neither  sufficient  in  number 
nor  in  the  best  working  order;  with  drirers,  gaards,  porters^ 
clerks  and  the  test  decreased  to  the  smallest  number  with  which 
it  was  poesibte  to  ¥rork ;  with  inexperienced  managers  in  place 
of  the  experienced  oneB  driven  away  by  reduced  saiaries ;  what 
was'likdy  to  occur?  Was  it  not  certain  that  an  apparatus  of 
means  just  competent  to  deal  with  the  ordinary  traffic,  would 
be  incompetent  to  deal  with  extraordinary  traffic?  that  a 
decimated  body  of  officials  under  inferior  regulation  would  fail 
in  the  emergencies  sure  from  time  to  time  to  occur?  that  with 
way  and  works  and  rolling  stock  all  below  par,  there  would 
occasionally  be  a  concurrence  of  small  defects,  permitting  some^ 
thing  to  go  wrong?  Was  not  a  multiplication  of  accidents 
inevitable  ?  No  one  can  doubt  it  And  if  we  trace  back  this 
result  step  by  step  to  its  original  cause — the  reckless  expendi- 
ture in  new  lines — we  shall  see  further  reason  to  doubt  whether 
such  expenditure  has  been  as  advantageous  to  the  public  as  is 
supposed.  We  shall  hesitate  to  indorse  the  opinion  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  that  it  is  de- 
sirable '  to  increase  the  facility  for  obtaining  lines  of  local  con- 
'  venienoe.' 

Still  more  doubtful  becomes  the  alleged  benefit  accruing  to 
the  public  from  extensions  that  cause  loss  to  shareholders, 
when,  from  considering  the  question  as  one  of  traffic,  we  turn 
to  consider  it  as  a  general  commercial  question — a  question  of 
political  economy.  Were  there  no  facts  showing  that  the 
travelling  facilities  gained  were  counterbalanced,  if  not  more 
than  counterbalanced^  by  the  travelling  £EUulitiee  lost,  we  should 
still  contend  that  the  making  of  branches  that  do  not  return 
fair  dividends,  is  a  national  evil,  and  not  a  national  good.  The 
prevalent  error  committed  in  studying  matters  of  this  nature 
consists  in  looking  at  them  separately,  lather  than  in  connection 
with  other  social  wants  and  social  benefits.  Not  only  does  one 
of  these  undertakings,  when  executed,  afiect  society  in  various 
vra7S»  but  the  effort  put  forth  in  the  execution  of  it  affects  so- 
ciety in  various  ways ;  and  to  form  a  true  estimate  the  two  sets 
of  results  must  be  oompared.  The  axiom  that  *  action  and  re- 
*  aotion  ai^  equal,  and  in  opposite  directions,'  is  true,  not  only  in 
mechaniosy-^t  is  true  everywhere.  No  poWer  can  be  put  forth 
by  a  nation  to  achieve  a  given  end,  without  producing  for  the 
time  being  a  corresponding  inability  to  achieve  some  other  end. 
Ko  aiMunt  or  capital  e$ik  h%  abstneled  for  erne  purpose  without 
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involving  an  equivalent  la^k  of  capital  for  another  pnrpoee* 
Every  advantage  wrought  out  by  labour  is  purchaBea  by  the 
relinquishment  of  some  alternative  advantage  which  that  labonr 
might  else  have  wrought  out     In  judging,  therefore,  of  the 
benefits  flowing  from  any  public  undertaking,  it  is  requimte  to 
consider  them  not  by  themselves,  but  as  contrasted  with  bene- 
fits which  the  invested  capital  would  otherwise  have  seoured. 
But  how  can  these  relative  ben^ts  be  measured,  it  may  be 
asked.     Very  nmply*     The  rate  of  interest  which  the  ci^^ttal 
will  bring  as  thus  respectively  applied,  is  the  measure.     Mcmey 
which,  if  used  for  a  specific  end,  gives  a  smaller  return  than 
it  would  give  if  otherwise  used,  is  used  disadvantageously,  not 
only  to  its  possessors,  but  to  the  community.     This  is  a  co- 
rollary from  the  commonest  principles  of  political  economy — a 
corollary  so  simple  that  we  can  scarcely  understand  how,  after 
the  free-trade  controversy,  a  committee,  numbering  among  its 
members  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  should  have  overlooked 
it     Have  we  not  been  long  ago  taught  that  in  the  mercantile 
world  capital  goes  where  it  is  most  wanted -<- that  the  business 
which  is  at  any  time  attracting  capital  by  unusually  high  n^ 
turns,  is  a  business  proved,  by  that  very  nict,  to  be  unusually 
active — that  its  unusual  activity  shows  sodety  to  be  making 
great  demands  upon  it ;  giving  it  high  profits ;  wanting  its  com- 
modities or  services  more  than  other  commodities  or  services? 
Do    not   comparisons  among  our  railways  demonstrate  that 
those  paying  large  dividends  are  those  subserving  the  puUie 
needs  in  a  greater  degree  than  those  paying  smaller  dividends? 
and  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  efforts  of  capitalists  to  get  these 
large  dividends  led  them  to  supply  the  greater  needs  before  the 
lesser  needs  ?     Surely,  the  same  law  which  holds  in  ordinary 
commerce,  and  also  holds  between  one  nulway  investmait  and 
another,  holds  likewise  between  railway  investments  and  other 
investments.     If  the  money  expended  in  making  branches  and 
feeders  is  yielding  an  average  return  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent» 
whilst  if  employed  in  land-draining  or  ship-building,  it  would 
return  4  or  6  per  cent,  or  more,  it  is  a  conclusive  proof  that 
money  is  more  wanted  for  land-draining  and  ship-bnUding  than 
for  branch-making.     And  the  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
are,  that  that  large  proportion  of  raikf  ay  capital  which  does 
not  pay  the  current  rate  of  interest,  is  capital  ill  laid  out ;  that 
if  the  returns  on  such  proportion  were  capitalized  at  the  eurreDt 
rate  of  interest,  the  resulting  sum  wt>uld  represent  its  real 
value ;  and  that  the  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  amount 
expended  would  indicate  the  national  loss — a  los^  which,  on  the 
lowest  ttrtimate,  would  exceed  100,000^000iL    And  however 
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tme  it  may  be  that  the  sum  invested  in  unprofitable  lines  will 
go  on  increasing  in  productiveness,  yet  as,  if  more  wisely  in- 
vested, it  would  similarly  have  gone  on  increasing  in  produc- 
tivenees,  perhaps  even  at  a  greater  rate,  this  vast  loss  must  be 
regarded  as  a  permanent  and  not  as  a  temporary  one. 

Again  then,  we  ask,  is  it  so  obvious  that  imdertakings  which 
have  been  disastrous  to  shareholders  have  yet  been  advantageous 
to  the  public?  Is  it  not  obvious,  rather,  that  in  this  respect, 
as  in  others,  the  interests  of  shardiolders  and  the  public  are  in 
the  end  identical  ?  And  does  it  not  seem,  that  instead  of  re- 
commending  *  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  lines  of  local 
'  convenience,'  the  Select  Committee  might  properly  have  re- 
ported  that  the  existbg  facUitiea  are  abnormaUy  great,and  should 
be  decreased? 

There  remains  still  to  be  considered,  the  other  of  the  two 
objections  above  adverted  to  as  liable  to  be  raised  against  the 
proposed  interpretation  of  the  proprietary  contract  —  the  ob- 
jection, namely,  that  it  would  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  railway 
enterprise.  After  what  has  already  been  said  it  is  scarcely 
needful  to  reply,  that  the  hindrance  would  be  no  greater  than  is 
natural  and  h^thful  —  no  greater  than  is  requisite  to  hold  in 
dieck  the  private  interests  at  variance  with  public  ones.  This 
notion  that  railway  enterprise  will  not  be  carried  on  with  due 
activity  without  artificial  incentives  —  that  bills  for  local  ex- 
tensions 'rather  need  encouragement,'  as  the  committee  say, 
18  nothing  but  a  remnant  of  protectionism.  The  motive  which 
has  hitherto  led  to  the  formation  of  all  independent  railway 
companies  —  the  search  of  capitalists  for  good  investments,  — > 
may  safely  be  left  to  form  others  as  fast  as  local  requirements 
become  great  enough  to  promise  fair  returns ;  as  fast,  that  is, 
as  local  requirements  should  be  satisfied.  This  would  be 
manifest  enough  without  illustration;  but  th^re  are  facts 
proving  it. 

Already  we  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  circumstance, 
that  it  has  of  late  become  conunon  for  landowners,  merchants, 
and  others  locally  interested,  to  get  up  railways  for  their  own 
accommodation^  which  they  do  not  expect  to  pay  satisfactory 
dividends ;  and  in  which  they  are  yet  content  to  invest  consider- 
able sums,  under  the  belief  that  the  indirect  profits  accruing  to 
them  from  increased  facilities  of  traffic,  wiU  out-balance  the 
direct  loos.  To  so  peat  an  extent  is  this  policy  being  carried, 
that,  as  stated  to  the  Select  CSommittee,  *  in  YorUiire  and 

*  Northumberland,  where  branch  lines  are  being  made  through 

*  mere  agricultpral  districts,  the  landowners  are  yivwy  their  kmd 
^  £oft  the  puvposcii  and  taking  shares.'    With  such  examples 
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before  ui  It  cannot  rationallj  be  doubted  that  therd  will  always 
be  capital  forthcoming  for  the  making  of  looal  linee  as  soon  m 
the  sum  of  the  calculated  benefits^  direct  and  indirect^  jitttifies 
its  expenditure. 

^But,'  it  will  be  urged^  ^a  branch  that  would  be  omt' 
'  munerative  as  an  independent  property^  is  often  retttunetatiYe 
'  to  the  company  that  has  thadd  it  in  virtue  of  the  traffic  it  briagH 
'  to  the  trunk  line^  Though  yielding  meagre  returns  on  its  oim 
^  capital,  yet)  by  increasing  the  returns  on  the  capital  of  the 
^  trunk  line,  it  compensates^  or  more  than  compensates.  Wertf 
*  the  existing  company,  however,  forbidden  to  extend  ita  under« 
<  taking,  such  a  branch  would  not  be  made ;  and  injury  wotdd 
'  result.'  This  is  all  true,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  assertioiii 
that  such  a  branch  would  not  be  made.  Though  in  jts  corporati 
capacity  the  company  owning  the  trunk  line  would  be  unable 
to  join  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  individuid  shareholders  in  the  trunk  line  from  doing  bs 
to  any  extent  they  thought  fit ;  and  were  the  prospects  ss 
favourable  as  is  assumed,  this  course,  being  manifestlj  advftn* 
tageous  to  individual  shareholders,  would  be  pursued  by  tnsay 
of  theuL  If,  acting  in  concert  with  others  similarly  ctrcumstanoed, 
the  owner  of  1 0,000&  worth  of  stock  in  the  trunk  line,  eonld 
aid  the  carrying  out  of  a  proposed  feeder  promising  to  retain 
only  two  per  cent,  on  its  cost,  by  taking  shares  to  the  extent  of 
lOOOJl,  it  would  answer  his  purpose  to  do  this,  |m>viding  the 
extra  traffic  it  brought  would  raise  the  trunk  line  dividei^  by 
one  fourth  per  cent.  Thus,  under  a  limited  proprietary  con- 
tract, companies  would  still,  as  now,  foster  extensions  when 
they  were  wtoted;  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the 
absence  of  guaranteed  dividends^  some  caution  would  be  ahowa; 
and  the  poorer  shareholders  would  not^  as  at  ^resmit,  be  sacrifioid 
to  the  richeiv 

In  brief,  our  position  is  that  whenever,  by  the  efforts  of  sU 
parties  to  be  advantaged — local  landowners,  manufiM^turers, 
merchants,  trunk-line  shareholders^  &Q.  ^^  the  ci^ital  for  an  ex- 
tension can  be  raised-^wheneveif  it  becomes  dear  to  all  suoh  thii 
their  indirect  profits  plus  their  direct  profits  will  make  the  iavesl* 
ment  a  paying  one,  the  fact  is  proof  that  th^  line  is  wanted.  Oa 
the  contrary,  whenever  the  prospeotite  gains  to  those  iateresled^ 
are  insufficient  to  induce  them  to  underuke  it^  the  £em^  is  piwtf 
that  the  line  is  not  wanted  so  much  as  other  things  am  wanted; 
and  therefore  ought  n0i  td  *•  matkk  Instead  then  of  the  pri»- 
ciple  we  advocate  being  objectionaUi^  as  a  oheek  to  railway  to^ 
terprise)  one  of  its  merits  is^  that  by  destroying  the  artifietii 
inoentives  to  such  toterpriae,  it  would  <mifine  il  wilhiA  Aoniil 
limits. 


fc.*j 
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A  perosal  of  the  evidenoe  given  befcHre  the  Select  Committee 
will  show  that  it  has  sundry  other  meritsi  which  we  have  space 
onlr  to  indicate. 

It  is  estimated  by  Mn  Laing  —  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  whilst 
declining  to  conmiit  himself  to  the  estimate,  ^does  not  be- 
'  lieve  he  has  oyerstoted  it,'  —  that  out  of  the  280,000,000^ 
already  raised  for  the  constroctioa  of  our  railways,  70,000,000/, 
has  been  needlessly  spent  in  contests,  in  duplicate  lines,  in  ^  the 

*  multiplication  of  an  immense  number  of  schemes  prosecuted  at 
'  an  almosi  reckless  expense ;'  and  Mr.  Stephenson  believes  that 
this  sum  is  ^  a  very  inadequate  representative  of  the  actual  loss 

*  in  point  of  convenience,  economy,  and  other  circumstances 

*  connected  with  traffic,  which  the  public  has  sustained  by  reason 

*  of  parliamentary  carelessness  in  legislating  for  railways.' 
Under  an  equitable  interpretation  of  the  proprietary  contracti 
the  greater  part  of  this  would  have  been  avoided. 

The  competition  between  rival  companies  in  extension  and 
branch  making,  which  has  already  done  vast  injury,  and  the 
effects  of  which,  if  not  stopped,  will  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ste« 
phenson,  be  such  that '  property  now  paying  5^  per  cent  will 
'  in  ten  years  be  worth  only  3  per  cent,  and  that  on  twenty-one 

*  millions  of  money,'  —  this  competition  could  never  have  existed 
in  its  intense  and  deleterious  form  under  the  limiting  principle 
we  advocate. 

Prompted  by  jealousy  and  antagonism,  our  companies  have 
obtabed  powers  for  2000  miles  of  railway  which  they  have  never 
madeik  The  millions  thus  squandered  in  surveys  and  parlia- 
tnentary  contests  —  *  food  for  lawyers  and  engineers '  —  would 
nearly  all  have  been  saved,  had  each  supplementary  line  been 
obtainable  only  by  an  independent  body  of  proprietors  with  no 
one  to  shield  them  from  the  penalties  of  reckless  scheming. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  branches  and  feeders  constructed  from 
competitive  motives  have  not  been  laid  out  in  the  best  directions 
for  the  public.  To  defeat,  or  retdiate  upon,  opponents,  having 
been  one  of  the  ends  —  often  the  chief  end  —  in  mining  them^ 
routes  have  been  chosen  specially  calculated  to  efiect  this  end ; 
mnd  the  local  traffic  has  iti  consequence  been  ill  provided  for* 
Had  these  branches  and  feeders,  however,  been  left  to  the  enter* 
prise  of  their  respective  districts,  aided  by  such  other  enterprise 
M  they  eould  attract,  the  reverse  would  have  been  the  fact ; 
seeing  that  on  the  average,  in  these  smaller  cases  as  in  the  greater 
ones,  the  routes  which  most  accommodate  the  public  must  be 
the  rout^  most  profitable  to  projeetors* 

Were  the  iU^timlUe  competition  in  emtension-^naking  don0 
AwajTj  there  woiud  mnain  betwem  oompaflies  just  that  normal 
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competition  which  is  advantageous  to  alL  It  is  not  true,  as  is 
alleged,  that  there  cannot  exist  between  railways  a  competition 
analogous  to  that  which  exbts  between  traders.  The  evidence 
of  Mr.  Saunders,  the  secretary  of  the  Great  Western  Company, 
proves  the  contrary.  He  shows  that  where  the  Great  Western 
and  the  North  Western  railways  communicate  with  the  same 
towns,  as  at  Birmingham  and  Oxford,  each  has  tacitly  adopted  the 
fare  which  the  other  was  charging ;  and  that  whilst  there  is  thus 
no  competition  in  fares,  there  is  competition  in  speed  and  accom- 
modation. The  results  are,  that  each  takes  that  portion  of  the 
traffic,  which  in  virtue  of  its  position  and  local  circumstances,  na- 
turally falls  to  its  share ;  that  each  stimulates  the  other  to  give 
the  greatest  advantages  it  can  afford ;  and  that  each  keeps  the 
other  in  order  by  threatening  to  take  away  its  natural  share  of 
the  traffic,  if,  by  ill-behaviour  or  inefficiency,  it  counterbalances 
the  special  advantages  it  offers.  Now,  this  is  just  the  form  which 
competition  eventually  assumes  between  traders.  After  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  underselling  what  is  the  lowest  remunerative 
price  at  which  any  commodity  can  be  sold,  the  general  results  are, 
that  that  becomes  the  established  price ;  that  each  trader  is  con- 
tent to  supply  those  only  who,  from  proximity  or  other  causes, 
naturally  come  to  him;  and  that  only  when  he  treats  his  cus- 
tomers badly  need  he  fear  that  they  will  inconvenience  them- 
selves by  going  elsewhere  for  their  goods. 

Is  there  not  then,  pressing  need  for  an  amendment  of  the 
laws  affecting  the  proprietary  contract,  —  an  amendment  wlucfa 
shall  transform  it  m)m  an  unlimited  into  a  limited  contract  ?  or 
rather,  —  not  transform  it  into  such,  but  recognise  it  as  such? 
If  there  be  truth  in  our  argument,  the  absence  of  any  limita- 
tion has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  manifold  evils  of  our  rail- 
way administration.  The  share-trafficking  of  directors;  the 
complicated  intrigues  of  lawyers,  engineers,  contractors,  and 
others;  the  betrayal  of  proprietaries, — all  the  complicated  cor- 
ruptions which  we  have  detailed,  have  primarily  arisen  from  it, 
have  been  made  possible  by  it.  It  has  renderea  travelling  more 
costiy  and  less  safe  than  it  would  have  been ;  and  whilst  ap- 
parentiy  facilitating  traffic,  has  indirectly  hindered  it.  By 
fostering  antagonism,  it  has  led  to  the  ill  laying  out  of  sup- 
plementary lines ;  to  the  wasting  of  enormous  sums  in  useless 
parliamentary  contests;  to  the  loss  of  an  almost  incredible 
amount  of  national  capital  in  the  making  of  railways  for  which 
there  is  no  due  requirement  Regarded  in  the  mass,  the  in- 
vestments of  shareholders  have  been  reduced  by  it  to  less  than 
half  the  average  productiveness  which  such  investments  should 
possess ;  and,  as  dl  authorities  admit,  railway  property  is,  even 
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now,  kept  below  its  real  value  hj  the  fear  of  future  de{Nre- 
dations  consequent  on  future  extensions.  Considering  then 
the  vastness  of  the  interests  at  stake,  —  considering  that  the 
total  capital  of  our  companies  will  soon  reach  300,000,000/1, 
—  considering  on  the  one  hand,  the  immense  number  of  persons 
owning  this  capital  (many  of  them  with  no  incomes  but  what 
are  derived  from  it)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  extent 
to  which  the  community  is  concerned,  both  directly  as  to  its 
commercial  facilities,  and  indirectly  as  to  the  economy  of  its 
resources,  —  considering  all  this,  it  becomes  extremely  impor- 
tant»  that  railway  property  should  be  placed  on  a  secure  root- 
ing, and  railway  enterpnse  confined  within  normal  bounds. 
The  change  is  demanded  alike  for  the  welfare  of  shareholders 
and  the  public ;  and  it  is  one  which  equity  manifestly  dictates. 
No  charge  of  over-legislation  can  be  brought  against  it  It  is 
simply  an  extension  to  joint-stock  contracts  of  the  principle 
applied  to  all  other  contracts;  it  is  merely  a  fulfilment  of 
the  State's  judicial  function  in  cases  hitherto  neglected ;  it  is 
nothing  but  a  better  administration  of  justice. 


Abt.  Y. — History  of  Scotland,  from  the  JRevoltUion  to  the 
Extinction  of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection^ — 1689-1748. 
By  John  Hill  Bubtok.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  London: 
1853. 

'T^O  commence  a  Hbtory  of  Scotland  eighty-six  vears  after  her 
political  individuality  had  been  merged  by  a  junction  of  the 
two  British  Crowns  on  the  head  of  her  own  Sovereign,  and  to 
continue  it  during  forty-one  years  after  her  nationality  had  been 
fonnaUy  amalgamated  with  that  of  England,  may  appear  a  some- 
what anomalous  task,  its  accomplishment  in  two  rather  bulky 
octavos  a  really  formidable  result.  Yet  Mr.  Burton's  under- 
taking was  neiUier  one  of  supererogation  nor  book-making.  The 
Union  of  the  Crowns  in  1603,  and  that  of  the  kingdoms  in  1 707, 
although  ingeniously  devised  expedients  of  king-craft  and  con- 
stitution-craft, not  m  suited  to  tne  exigencies  they  professed  to 
meet,  were  crude  pieces  of  mechanism,  requiring  long  use  and 
frequent  patching,  ere  the  machine  gradually  attained  a  smooth 
and  easy  movement.  Indeed,  until  1707,  Scotland  was  inde- 
pendent in  legislature  and  finance,  and  even  the  treaty  of  that 
year,  by  which  she  surrendered  these  distingubhing  features, 
left  her  laws  and  ecclesiastical  polity  unimpaired,  while  it  has 
required  generatiops  tp  modify  social  distinctions,  effitce  statis- 
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tioai  anomalies,  and  soften  provineialisms  of  language,  even  bow 
fondly  cherished  or  inadvertently  retained. 

But  there  was  another  reason  for  treating  as  a  separate  episode 
of  Scottish  history  the  period  which  these  volumes  include.  Hie 
secondary  position  which  that  kingdom  necessarily  occupied 
after  the  accession  of  James  YI.  to  the  EngliA  throne,  wis 
rendered  pakti^ble  to  a  proud  and  sensitive  people  by  the  fM 
that  her  race  of  far-descended  sovereigns  now  reigned  over  the 
dominions  of  her  hereditary  rival,  as  well  as  her  own.  By  the 
Bevolution  of  1688,  that  spell  was  broken,  that  boast  ended.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  thus  assumed  the  comi^exioii 
of  a  national  insult.  Old  but  dormant  iealousies  eonsequently 
revived,  and  when  the  panacea  proposed  tor  these  symptoms  yna 
imposed  upon  the  unwilling  patient,  and  followed  by  none  of 
those  ameliorations  which  advocates  of  the  Act  of  Union  had  pre* 
dieted  aa  its  certain  results,  a  restoration  of  the  old  dynasty  was 
the  resource  recommended  equally  by  policy  and  pride.  Henee 
that  long  series  of  Jacobite  intrigues  and  insurrections  (at  oiiee 
the  cause  and  effect  of  Scotland^  isolation  from  British  interests 
during  the  former  half  of  last  century),  which  are  very  properly 
included  in  a  woi^  describing  the  latest  efforts  of  Scottish 
nationality. 

We  owe  Mr.  Burton  our  thanks  for  the  painstaking  9xA 
thoughtful  spirit  in  whieh  he  has  executed  his  task.  In  his  intro- 
ductory chapter,  he  has  judiciously  sketched  some  of  the  eha- 
racters  most  prominent  at  the  outset  of  his  work.     Giving  due 

f)reference  to  the  new  king^s  advisers,  he  presents  to  us  the  vacU? 
ating  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  coadjutors.  Lord  Stair  and 
Principal  Carstairs  being  the  only  men  of  intellectual  mark 
among  the  group.     The  former  of  these  is  thus  portrayed:  — 

'  Every  body  of  men,  great  or  small,  has  its  conventional  \ds^ 
who,  towering  above  their  brethren,  look  down  on  those  even  who  are 
nearest  to  them  as  spread  with  the  ordinary  crowd  on  the  plain  below; 
Lord  Stair  has  been  in  such  fashion  the  unapproached  head  of  Scot- 
tish law.  The  field  was  not  a  large  one,  —  very  different  indeed  in 
its  extent,  intricacy,  and  importance  to  the  world,  from  that  on  whick 
the  busy  brain  of  Sir  Edward  Ck)ke  was  ever  wandering  and  gleaning;. 
But  to  the  field,  such  as  it  was,  he  brought  so  entire  an  inteUectnal 
command,  both  in  knowledge  and  genius,  that  he  made  his  labours 
within  it  illustrious.  It  is  perceptible  in  his  great  professional  baok, 
called,  after  the  example  of  Justinian,  an  Institute,  that  while  other 
writers  of  like  works  seem  generally  to  acquire  knowledge  as  they 
write,  and  to  enlarge  their  classification  as  they  master  their  detaiU, 
with  him  a  comprehensive  mind  had  laid  out  all  the  analysis  by  rules 
founded  on  a  larger  knowledge  than  the  laws  of  a  small  county  could 
supply ;  and  thus  each  detail  as  it  came  up  found  its  proper  place, 
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irilile  liie  grMt  oatfmes  ramaioed  to  tome  extent  still  unfilled.  He 
Wl^  «  pliilosopher  in  many  othef  departments,  and  an  intelleetnal 
ornaiQ^nt  of  ^  rather  dar]i^  and  unbapfor  age  of  Scottish  literature. 
What  he  might  have  been  had  he  shone  in  less  evil  days  it  is  difficult 
to  deterqaine,  for  some  have  thought  that  his  genius  was  of  a  kind 
which,  in  cahn  times,  would  have  been  comparatively  sterile,  and  re- 
quired the  excitement  of  restless  politics  to  rouse  it  into  action.  His 
career  had  been  such  as  to  place  him  among  the  most  extensively 
hated  of  his  countrymen.  In  the  lottery  which  the  convulsions  of  the 
furevious  thirty  years  had  made  in  the  distribution  of  office,  he  had 
drawn  mora  prises  than  were  likely,  as  it  was  thought,  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  an  honeat  man.  At  the  present  day,  when  much  of  the  minor 
ipalignity  of  such  disputes  is  lost,  and  people  only  care  for  their  main 
outlines,  it  only  gives  credit  and  strength  to  a  host  of  fugitive  malig* 
Bant  pamphlets  to  find  the  illustrious  Lord  President  publishing  an 
apology  for  his  conduct. 

*  He  was  a  member  of  Cromwell's  Commission  of  Justice,  and 
retained  his  position  at  the  Restoration,  by  being  appointed  a  Lord  of 
Se^on.  When  all  official  persons  were  required  to  take  the  declara- 
tioB,  condemning  the  Covenant,  he  refused  to  do  so.  The  law  required 
that  he  should  forfeit  his  office ;  but  professing  to  pass  abroad  an 
exiled  unemployed  man,  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  have  audience  of  the  King 
on  his  way ;  and  the  rather  suspicious  result  was,  that  the  King  re- 
fused to  receive  his  resignation,  and  subjected  him,  as  a  loyal  man,  to 
the  necessity  of  retaining  his  office.  In  1676,  he  rose  to  the  climax 
of  his  fortune  by  being^  chosen,  while  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
powers,  to  the  office  of  Lord  President,  to  which  he  was  reappointed. 
He  was  thoroughly  Protestant  in  his  principles,  and  cautiously  stood 
out  against  the  wretched  severities  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the 
Stuarts.  In  the  filling  up  of  a  new  commission,  he  found  himself 
noiselessly  depriyed  of  his  office ;  and  his  official  friends  recommended 
him  not  to  complain  or  draw  attenticm  to  the  change,  but  rather  to 
travel  abroad  i  and,  with  the  other  refugees,  he  Ibund  it  suitable  to 
reside  in  Holland.  He  was  thus  one  of  the  fortunate  few  who,  having 
attached  themselves  to  the  Prince  in  his  comparative  obscurity,  threw 
their  fortunes  into  the  venture  of  his  expedition,  and  had  claims  on 
his  notice  far  beyond  those  of  the  time-servers,  who  had  not  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  The  wise  lawyer  and  erudite  philo- 
sopher commanded  the  almost  respectful  attention  of  the  young 
Prince.  He  was  far  advanced  in  years,  with  a  dignified  demeanour, 
sedately  pleasing  in  his  manners,  and  rich  in  stores  of  practical  know- 
ledge far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  profession.  To  some  extent,  both 
in  his  gifts  and  his  weaknesses,  his  capacities  and  career  suggest  a 
pftmllel  with  the  stained  lustre  oif  the  fame  of  Bacon.'  (Vol.  i.  p.  26.) 

Mr.  Burton  baa  treated  with  care  and  forbearance  the  delicate 
eecleeiastical  topics  with  which  be  had  to  deal.  It  may  startle 
many  to  find  it  stated  that  the  *  moderate  Presbyterianism,  rest- 
*  ing  not  on  the  covenants,  but  [on]  the  earlier  and  purely 
^  doctrinal  standards,  which  was  aotuaUy  established,  had  not  the 
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^  adherence  of  a  majority  of  the  people;'  and  that  'liie  eeta- 

*  blished  Church  was  in  fact  an  artificial  compromise,  created  by 
'  the  tact  and  ingenuity  of  King  William  and  his  advisers,  backed 
'  by  a  triumphant  political  party.'  But  dexterous  adjustments 
are  the  usufd  and  on  the  whole  most  satisfactory  solution  of 
questions  in  which  cases  of  conscience  are  largely  involyed.  The 
new  sovereign  was  wise  enough  to  prefer  such  settlement  as  might 
be  most '  agreeable  to  the  inclination  of  the  people ; '  and  his  in- 
structions, honestly  so  given,  had  some  effect  m  securii^  that 
whatever  solution  might  be  adopted  should  be  accepted  as  satis- 
fSeu^tory  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  though  not  in  pcarfect  accord- 
ance with  individual  convictions.  There  are,  indeed,  indicatioiis 
that  such  a  concession  was  by  no  means  necessary  as  regarded 
the  more  extreme  zealots,  to  whom  the  principle  of  genend 
consent,  which  we  are  apt  to  suppose  the  actual  and  theoretical 
basis  of  the  new  establislunent,  was  rather  a  stumbling  block  than 
a  recommendation.  To  this  effect  Mr.  Burton  has  adduced  the 
testimony  of  contemporary  writers  of  that  class,  that  *the  indina- 
'  tions  of  the  popple'  being  in  fact  mere  indications  of '  thdr  in- 

*  terests,  humours,  and  the  several  influences  of  subtle  men  upon 

'  them,'  are  too  uncertain  and  variable  a  foundation  for  the  fabric  * 
of  a  church  government.  (Vol.  i.  p.  189.)  And  in  the  so-called 
measure  for  the  abolition  of  patronage  in  1690,  the  presentation^ 
taken  from  generally  prelatic  landowners,  were  by  no  means 
transferred  to  the  congregations,  whose  rights  were  expressly 
limited  to  a  power  of  objecting  upon  cause  shown.  For  the 
introduction  of  popular  election  would  have  refilled  the  northen 
pulpits  with  an  episcopal  der^,  the  western  ones  with  fierce 
and  impracticable  Hill-men,  both  of  them  opposed  to  that  modemte 
Presbyterianism  which  the  Grovemment  sagaciously  considered 
the  safest  and  most  manageable  development  of  Scottish  Cat 
vinism. 

The  peculiarities  of  doctrine  and  temperament  which  long 
kept  the  Cameronians  apart  from  other  Presbyterian  sects  are  dis- 
sected and  exposed  by  one  little  disposed  to  brook  pragmaticil 
intolerance  under  any  professions,  but  with  a  caustic  appreciation 
of  Calvinistic  dogmatism  which  may  have  been  shaipened  by 
recent  events  in  his  own  country : — 

'  The  ruling  principle  of  these  men  was  the  simplest  and  brotdert 
of  all  human  principles — ^that  which  has  more  or  less  guided  mankind 
in  all  ages  and  all  conditions  of  society — ^in  despotisms,  oligarchies,  and 
democracies  —  among  Polytheists,  Mahommedans,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians. It  was  the  simple  doctrine  that  I  am  right  and  you  are  wrongs 
and,  that  whatever  opinion  different  from  mine  is  entertained  by  yoa 
must  be  forthwith  uprooted.    By  another  way  of  describing  the  re- 
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htive  podtioQ  oC  parties,  the  Cameronians  were  the  select  people  of 
Grod  and  his  chosen  instruments,  while  all  who  differed  with  or  op- 
poBed  them  were  the  children  of  perdition.  Thej  took  their  creed 
urom  the  New  Testament,  but  their  associations  and  religious  revellings 
were  all  in  the  Old ;  and,  if  the  tone  of  their  writings  were  held  as  a 
sufficient  indication,  it  might  be  said  that  thej  coldlj  adopted  the  one 
as  a  formal  test,  but  that  their  souls  yearned  after  the  older  dispensa- 
tion, as  a  practical  embodiment  of  their  own  proud,  fierce,  and  exclu- 
sive temper.  Thej  loved  the  parallels  which  it  afforded  them  in  the 
day  of  oppression  and  bondage  followed  by  that  of  victory  and  extermi- 
nation ;  and  though  their  faith  bound  them  to  the  milder  dispensa- 
tion, their  sympathies  ever  unconsciously  fell  back  on  those  self- 
sufficient  and  tyrannical  attributes  which  the  principles  of  tolera« 
tion  have  counted  antagonistic  to  Christianity  instead  of  fundamental 
to  it.  .  .  .  The  Hillmen,  in  their  defects  and  in  their  virtues, 
which  were  not  inconsiderable,  presented  the  darkest  colours  of  a 
peculiar  character,  which,  through  the  influence  of  very  unfortunate 
events,  had  eaten  into  the  hue  of  the  national  character.  Its  stem 
duskiness  is  the  more  important,  and  worthy  of  notice  in  a  historical 
view,  as  its  hue,  more  or  less  decreasing  in  darkness,  pervaded  a  large 
portion  of  Scotland,  and  has  not  even  yet  been  totally  expunged  by 
sunshine  or  by  rain.'  ( VoL  i.  pp.  33.  66.) 

Mr.  Burton  waives  the  question^  how  far  the  Presbyterian 
system  would  have  been  preferred  by  an  absolute  majority  of  the 
nation,  but  assumes  that  its  supporters  carried  their  point  from 
being  the  most  numerous  and  compact  of  those  who  entertained 
firm  and  ardent  opinions  on  church  government  ,*  the  Episcopalians 
of  the  North  being  less  resolute,  the  Cameronians  in  the  western 
ehires  less  united  in  their  respective  views.  But  the  causes  to 
which  he  ascribes  the  downfal  of  Prelacy  were  secular  rather 
than  spiritual  The  bishops  had,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  troubles, 
by  certain  demonstrations  of  no  great  moment,  and  rather  casual 
than  preconcerted,  given  opportunity  to  their  opponents  to  hold 
them  upas  partisans  of  the  dethroned  dynasty,  and  consequently 
as  identified  with  the  le^timist  party  who  must  at  all  hazards  be 
crushed.  Besides,  a  hierarchy  was  a  costly  ornament  or  in- 
cumbrance to  so  poor  a  country  as  Scotland,  since  the  endow- 
ments by  which,  in  the  days  of  popery,  it  was  maintained  had 
been  secularised.  And  while  those  lay  improprietors,  who  held 
the  old  episcopal  estates,  felt  that  their  tenure  might  be  de- 
feasible so  long  as  there  were  bishops  to  reclaim  them,  not  a 
few  waiters  upon  Providence  entertained  hopes  of  similar  wind- 
fab,  should  the  revenues  still  allotted  to  the  order  be  dispersed  on 
its  abolition. 

If  these  views  appear  somewhat  to  impugn  the  purity  of 
motive  claimed  for  their  policy  by  zealots  of  the  covenant,  Mr. 
Burton's  acuteness  has  detected  £rastian  traits  scarcely  more 
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consistent  with  their  lofty  professions  of  ecdesiastioal  independ- 
ence. Thns,  the  proclamation  against  owning  the  authority  of 
King  James,  or  questioning  that  of  King  William  and  Qneen 
Mary,  was  ordain^  by  Parliament  to  be  r^  from  eveiy  pol^nt, 
the  clergy  being  further  enjoined  to  pray  publicly  for  their  Ma- 
jesties ;  in  either  case  neglect  was  to  be  punished  by  depriTft- 
tion  of  their  benefices,  recusants  being  proceeded  against  befoiB 
the  Privy  Council.  Now  althouffh  Erastianism  —  that  bugbear 
of  high  rresbyterianbm  —  may,  uke  other  party  terms,  possen 
a  flexible  meaning,  it  seems  difficult  to  conceire  a  more  direet 
interference  by  the  civil  power  with  ecclesiastical  rights  and 
jurisdictions  than  this  act.  But  as  the  blow  was  directed  against, 
and  must  chiefly  reach,  Jacobite  Episcopalians,  whose  vacated 
benefices  would  pass  to  ministers  of  the  party  dominant  in  Church 
and  State,  we  hear  of  no  protests  against  the  use  of  means  so 
godless  but  so  convenient.  The  truth  is,  that  revolutionary 
settlements  must  be  justified  rather  by  estimating  their  general 
results,  than  by  testing  individual  details,  wherein  the  errors  of 
human  judgment  and  the  inadequacy  of  human  means  often 
become  strikingly  apparent.  Nor  do  such  mistakes  Ail  to  beir 
iruit ;  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  antiprektio 
measures  of  1689,  that  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  continued, 
for  the  next  sixty  years,  ready  to  mount  the  white  codcade 
whenever  Jacobite  plotters  or  French  intriguers  found  it  de* 
sirable  to  make  tools  of  them. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  our  author  through  variont 
incidents  of  polemic  oonffict  which  he  has  occasion  to  narrate^ 
and  which  have  not  only  strongly  marked  the  history  of  Soot- 
land,  but  given  an  impress  to  her  national  character,  that 
seems  unlikely  to  wear  out«  One  observation,  with  reference 
to  the  origin  of  the  Secession  movement  in  1734,  is  however 
noticeable,  not  only  as  weU  founded,  but  as  affording  a  kej 
to  recent  events  brought  about  under  somewhat  similar  in* 
fluences: — 

'  Dissent  in  England  had  generaUy  been  gentle,  or  at  least  bumUe; 
its  adherents,  conscious  of  the  strength  and  splendour  of  the  great 
establishment  from  which  they  departed,  quietly  seeking  relief  fcr 
tender  consciences.  In  Scotland,  every  cluster  separating  itself  froan 
the  establishment;  and  even,  as  we  shall  see,  sub-separating  itsdf 
from  any  considerable  dissenting  body  ;  at  once  assumed  the  positioa 
of  '^  The  Church,"  became  an  ecclesiastical  power,  and  passed  senteaice 
on  the  body  from  which  it  had  separated,  as  heretical  and  schismatic. 
There  was  a  reason  for  the  distinction  in  the  relative  character  of 
dissent  in  the  two  Churches.  In  England,  it  was  not  only  that,  in 
looking  from  the  church  to  dissent,  men  of  social  rank  and  high 
scholarship  were  put  in  comparison  with  flighty  attomqrfl^  derka,  and 
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Htfioos  wavers  who  had  got  a  cidl }  but  that  the  great  establishment 
to  whieh^  with  i  mere  soattering  of  exceptions^  the  main  bulk  of  the 
nadon  was  attached^  kept  to  its  old  principles,  while  the  dissenters 
tmiok  out  innotations«  Henoe^  by  a  natural  law  of  English  feeling 
which  abhors  norelties^  thej  were  condeomed  to  content  themselves 
with  the  mere  outskirts  of  tiie  population.  Od  the  other  hand,  Scot* 
tish  dissent  always  tended  to  preserre  the  old  principles  of  the  Church, 
whence  the  establishment,  by  the  progress  of  enlightenment,  as  some 
said  -^  by  deterioration  according  to  others  •«-  was  lapsing*  Looking 
at  these  distinctions,  the  conduct  of  Erskine  and  his  brethren  is  natural. 
Day  by  day,  though  feeling  more  deeply  that  the  establishment  was 
lapsing  from  what  they  deemed  fundamental  principles,  they  were 
onwilling  to  separate  ^emselves  and  make  a  stand ;  but  once  having 
done  SO)  they  set  a  century  between  themselves  and  the  Church,  driv- 
ing themselves  from  all  the  laxities  of  modem  days ;  and  taking  up 
their  position  as  the  old  Covenanting  Church  of  Charles  L's  day,  they 
put  on  trial,  from  that  high  antique  judgment^seat,  the  degenerate 
Scottish  establishment,  and  condemned  it.  They  remained  in  the 
establishment,  not  as  loving  and  aiding  it  in  the  spirit  which  influenced 
it,  but  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  evil  spirit,  and  turning  the 
policy  of  the  body  in  the  right  direction.  Failing  in  this,  they  resolved 
to  go  forth^  and  taking  their  place  on  the  eminence  where  it  ought  to 
have  stood,  pronounce  sentence  against  it  Thus  the  tone  of  those 
who  had  been  receiving  sympathy  as  the  victims  of  clerical  oppression 
began  to  be  haughty  and  authoritative.  It  was  not  solely  directed  in 
argumentative  hostility  against  those  who  bad  oppressed  them,  but 
in  disdainful  reproof  to  those  who,  sympathising  with  them,  remained 
in  connexion  with  the  erring  establishment'  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  328*380.) 

The  turn  of  Mr.  Burton^s  mind  is  too  practical^  not  to  say 
utilitarian,  to  deal  effectively  with  the  more  romantic  incidents 
of  domestic  strife  and  dashing  adventure,  which  his  volumes 
include.  Accordingly^  in  his  hands^  Dundee's  brief  but  stirring 
campaign  lacks  interesti  and  thus  he  lets  slip  a  seasonable  op- 
portunity of  relieving  thoee  heavy  details  of  party^jarrings  and 
parliamentary  squabbles  from  which  escape  was  impossible. 
Nor  can  this  deficiency  be  accounted  for  by  entire  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  charncter  of  that  active  partisan.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  following  portrait  of  Dundee  will  be  regarded,  even 
by  warm  admirers,  as  flattering  in  certain  features,  while  the 
Uemiabes  attaching  to  Claverhouse's  reputation  are  somewhat 
thrown  into  shade :  — 

*  'The  actual  career  of  Dundee,  without  decoration,  is  an  affluent 
fountain  of  romance.  His  handsomeness,  his  early  historical  career, 
bis  name  associating  him  with  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose,  his  mili- 
tary capacity  so  great  within  its  little  sphere,  the  sad  sympathy  offered 
to  those  who  throw  their  lot  into  a  desperate  cause,  and  the  heroic 
glory  of  his  death  —  all  together  make  a  true  history  of  brighter 
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colours  than  nuuij  a  romance.  Solid  tmth  conld  not  go  about  witk 
so  many  of  the  attributes  of  heroic  fiction,  without  being  insensibly 
mingled  with  that  social  circle^  and  enjoying  some  of  ito  decorations. 
Many  of  the  attributes  of  this  hero-fiend  are  fabulous ;  but  his  eta 
was  so  much  later  than  that  of  the  semi-mythic  heroes  with  whom  ha 
is  often  associated,  that  we  know  a  few  vul^  truths  about  him,  affiod* 
ing  a  correction  of  the  fictitious  glories. 

<  Tradition  attributes  to  him  many  brilliantly  epigrainmatic  speeches^ 
to  which  his  authentic  writings  give  the  lie,  by  showing  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  command  of  grammar  to  have  put  his  thoughts  in  the 
dear  emphatic  shape  in  which  they  are  preserved,  if  he  ,liad  ever 
formed  them  in  his  mind.  It  is  said  that  he  studied  at  St.  Andrews^ 
and  knew  something  of  mathematics ;  but  any  smattering  of  education 
he  may  have  received  was  early  rubbed  out  in  the  camp  of  the  mer- 
cenary soldier.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  a  Scottish  laird,  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  common  usage  in  a  country  which  could  not  exercise  its 
energies  near  at  hand  without  exercising  the  trading  jealousies  of  its 
affluent  and  powerful  neighbour,  he  was  sent  to  serve  abroad.  He 
fought  in  the  French  service  and  in  the  Dutch— probably  both  were 
much  alike  to  him, —  until  he  rose  high  enough  to  see  schemes  of 
personal  ambition  over  the  shoulders  of  his  comrades.  These  lairds' 
sons,  from  their  habits  of  command,  their  hardy  nurture,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that,  poor  as  they  might  be,  they  were  still  gentlemen, 
made  valuable  officers  in  the  great  European  wars  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century.  The  last  service  in  which  young  Graham  was 
engaged  before  he  returned  to  Britain  was  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  left  it  because  he  was  refused  the 
command  of  a  regiment.  He  was  a  man  of  much  more  far-seeing 
ambition  than  the  generality  of  his  order.  He  felt  within  himself 
capacities  of  a  higher  stamp  and  aspirations  also;  for  though  he 
belonged  to  the  herd  of  mercenaries,  his  ambition,  with  all  his  defecti^ 
was  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  the  Dugald  Dalgeties  who  contented 
themselves  with  the  consciousness  that  they  had  much  better  pay, 
booty,  liquor,  and  arms,  than  the  pike*trailers  under  their  comiMnd. 
He  became  a  fanatic  of  the  order  he  found  himself  in — the  order  of 
the  cavalier  who  is  devoted  to  his  monarch  and  his  monarch's  allies, 
aristocratic  and  hierarchicaL  This  fanaticism  was  that  of  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  not  common  perhaps  to  associate  the  reproachful  term 
**  fanatic  "  with  a  word  so  expressive  of  estimable  social  qualities  as 
this  word  ^*  gentleman ; "  but  as  there  is  no  hesitation  in  I4>plyf ag  it 
to  religious  opinions  carried  to  excess,  surely  there  can  be  no  deseva- 
tion  in  applying  it  to  social  qualities  when  they  become  ofiensivdy 
prurient. 

'  Graham's  abilities  evidently  did  not  step  beyond  warfare.  We 
have  no  means  of  deciding  whether  they  were  capacious  enough  for 
great  military  operations,  but  all  can  see  that  he  executed  the  smallest 
affairs  falling  to  his  lot  with  consummate  skilL  He  might  have 
been,  for  all  we  know,  a  poor  organiser  of  such  campaigns  as  Maii- 
borough's,  and  incapable  of  the  anxious  calcuUtions  in  which  the 
governor  of  one  of  the  great  Yaubian  fortresses  had  daily  to  woric 
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One  thing  is  certain,  that  his  utter  disregard  of  human  life,  his  cruelty 
to  his  enemies,  and  his  recklessness  of  the  safety  of  his  followers, 
would  have  prevented  him  from  heing  a  great  British  general,  however 
largely  he  might  have  operated  in  the  service  of  countries  where 
there  is  less  responsihility,  and  human  life  is  of  no  account  beside  the 
military  object  to  be  attained.  But,  however  he  may  have  borne 
comparison  with  great  leaders  of  European  warfare,  he  had  a  genius 
for  small  partizan  operations  which  laughed  to  scorn  the  drudges 
brought  up  in  their  pedantic  school.  When  he  saw  them  in  isolated 
independent  contests  with  enemies  of  a  new  kind,  on  unusual  ground, 
and  where  both  sides  might  be  subject  to  influences  totally  different 
from  those  of  the  mercenary  continental  campaigner,  still  following  the 
clockwork  routine  which  long  service  had  mechanically  trained  them 
to —  he  was  too  much  of  an  original  thinker  to  follow  them.  What- 
ever respect  he  might  have  had  for  the  rules  of  accepted  military 
discipline  in  armies  where  they  were  known  and  used,  it  was  his  merit 
that  he  rejected  them  when  they  were  useless  or  offensive,  and  at 
once  adapted  his  method  of  warfare  to  the  men  he  had  to  lead.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  at  the  portrait  of  the  lively,  haughty,  imperious, 
handsome  cavalier,*beside  that  of  his  opponent,  old  Mackay  of  Scourie, 
without  being  reminded  of  the  venerable  pedantic  authority  so  ex- 
cellent in  its  accustomed  place,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  its  daily  routine, 
but  so  liable  to  be  overwhelmed  in  ruin  when,  in  the  moment  of 
excitement  and  emergency,  it  meets  with  originality  of  conception 
and  fierce  reckless  determination  of  purpose. 

'  But  while  he  avoided  the  pedantry  of  an  impracticable  system  of 
discipline,  he  was  a  vigilant  general  in  studying  the  character  of  his 
troops,  and  knowing  the  elements  both  of  their  strength  and  weakness. 
For  this  end  he  indulged  in  a  practice  capable  only  of  being  turned 
to  account  in  the  hands  of  gifted  commanders,  and  which  was  a  pecu- 
liarity of  Napoleon.  He  visited  his  posts  at  unexpected  hours 
alone,  and  without  the  distinctions  of  rank.  One  of  the  inveterate 
peculiarities  of  his  Highland  army  was  the  marauding  propensity 
which,  like  every  other  habit  of  the  men,  took  its  course  without 
reference  to  suitable  conditions  in  the  exigencies  of  the  service^  and 
he  dealt  with  it  as  a  necessanr  evil. 

*  To  the  r^ular  trained  ofacer,  such  an  army  as  he  commanded  was 
as  unstable  and  capricious  as  a  giddy  mob.  If  he  did  not  study  the 
peculiarities  of  the  race,  and  of  each  individual  clan,  some  untoward 
accident  was  ever  occurring  to  vex  his  disciplinarian  spirit,  and  make 
him  suspect  that  the  cause  was  ruined ;  and  if  he  did  not  at  once  re- 
cognise and  yield  to  the  peculiarities  as  they  occurred,  a  trifle  might 
readily  sacrifice  the  army  or  the  cause, — for  the  Highland  soldier's 
immediate  cause  was  his  leader  and  his  dan.  The  succession  to  the 
Crown  of  Britain,  or  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  were  dis- 
tant and  secondary  objects,  to  be  sacrificed,  witb'*'it  hesitation,  to  any 
question  of  precedent  or  etiquette.  Even  Dul  eo  was  but  partially 
prepared  for  the  intricate  niceties  of  such  a  command,  and  fell  into  it 
gradually,  under  the  guidance  of  his  own  sagacious  obsenratioo, 
helped  by  the  advice  of  old  experienced  leaders.'  (Vol  i.  pp.98*102.)^  ^ 
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The  interest  thus  raised  in  the  hero  of  Killiekrankie  is  bat 
indifferently  maintained  throughout  the  narrative  of  his  guerilla 
warfare,  and  of  the  battle  which,  bj  closing  bis  life,  rendered 
desperate  the  Stuart  cause  in  Scotland  for  many  an  after  year, 
*Nor  can  we  agree  with  Mr,  Burton  in  an  impression  wbidi  he 
seems  to  countenance,  that,  but  for  the  fatal  bullet  (or  silver 
button)  which  appropriately  cbsed  his  gallant  career,  Dundee 
might  have  undone  the  Bevolution,  and  even  restored  the  old 
dynasty.  It  were  indeed  useless  now  to  speculate  on  possible 
results  of  hypothetical  combinations,  yet,  if  such  be  the  true 
meaning  of  the  following  passage,  we  must  entirely  demur  to 
any  conclusion  of  the  sort.  With  its  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  Highland  clans  in  regular  campaigning  we  fully  coincide,  but 
the  Jacobite  cause  was  then  beyond  hope,  even  bad  better  and 
more  efficient  implements  than  these  been  at  its  disposal. 

*  The  first  news  of  the  victory  [of  Killiecrankie],  as  it  startled  and 
frightened  the  government  in  Edinburgh,  sounded  like  a  war  trumpet 
through  the  Highlands.  On  the  third  day  after  it,  there  came  to 
Blair  Castle  500  of  Lochiers  men,  200  under  Stewart  of  Appin,  500 
Macphersons  and  Macdonalds,  with  all  the  AthoU  men,  ana  a  crowd 
of  little  groups  from  smaller  clans.  The  headless  army  speedily 
swelled  to  5000  men.  If  Dundee  had  lived,  he  would  in  a  short  time 
have  led  the  largest  army  ever  assembled  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Grampians,  and  would  have  formed  a  centre  for  all  the  opponents  (d 
the  Revolution  throughout  the  island  to  rally  round.  The  question 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Stuarts,  would  have  then 
lain  between  his  fiery  genius  and  the  unwearying  skill  of  his  old 
master.  King  William.  But  there  was  now  no  hand  with  sufficient 
skill  to  adjust  the  subtle  elements  of  the  game.  Had  one  of  the  High- 
land chiefs  been  fit  for  the  command,  his  fellows  would  not  have 
permitted  him  to  hold  it ;  the  event  might  become  a  precedent,  medi- 
atising them  under  something  like  an  imperial  head.  Nor  did  this 
capricious  and  supercilious  body  much  relish  an  immediate  submission 
to  Colonel  Cannon,  merely  because  he  was  the  next  in  military  rank 
—  a  grade  which  they  did  not  acknowledge.  Nothing  but  a  great 
man  raised  over  their  head,  as  Dundee  was  by  acclamation,  could 
have  kept  them  a  united  force ;  and,  with  a  grumble,  they  submitted 
to  the  less  unpleasant  of  two  alternatives.*  (Vol.  i.  pp.  138-9.) 

The  massacre  of  Glencoe  occupies  a  space  due  rather  to  the  pro- 
minence that  has  been  given  to  it  by  party  motives  than  to  its  own 
importance.  True,  an  ample  case  has  been  made  out  agiunst  the 
agents  of  Government,  that  some  eight  and  thirty  persons  wera 
slain  in  cold  blood  as  contumacious  rebels,  sevend  weeks  after 
their  chieftain's  oath  of  allegiance  had  been  freely  tendered  and 
accepted  by  the  qualified  authority ;  and  that  this  slaughter  had 
been  perpetrated,  under  express  oiders,  by  king's  troope  quM^ 
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tered  in  the  valley  with  profefisions  of  peace,  and  received  with 
Highland  hoepitfdity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  however  natural 
and  jtt0t  our  indignation  at  such  an  event,  its  character  as  an 
outrage  on  humanity  should  fairly  be  tested  by  the  standard  of 
the  seventeenth  rather  than  the  nineteenth  century.  In  regard 
to  the  judgment  passed  on  it  by  contemporaries,  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  Jacobites,  in  using  it  as  a  handle  throughout 
£urope  against  the  Revolutionary  government,  shut  their  eyes 
to  analogous,  if  not  extenuating,  precedents,  which  might  have 
been  adduced  from  the  policy  long  pursued  by  the  Stuart 
sovereigns  towards  the  Macgregors  and  other  untamed  septs  of 
Celtic  blood  and  lawless  habits.  Thus,  William  has  been  held 
responsible  for  the  adoption,  by  his  Scottish  secretary,  of  a 
repressive  measure  not  unusual  in  the  North,  though  scarcely 
adapted  to  the  standard  of  Anglican  morality,  even  of  that  day. 
Indeed,  that  the  Glencoe  massacre  was  a  special  or  exceptional 
case  can  scarcely  be  maintained,  when,  even  after  the  use  made 
of  it  by  the  Opposition,  ^  we  find  their  chiefs  who  had  ingratiated 
'  themselves  with  the  Government  obtaining,  though  not  so 
<  readily  as  formerly,  the  writs  known  by  the  savage  name  of 
'  *'  letters  of  fire  and  sword"  against  their  enemies.  These  were 
'  lioences  for  civil  war,  giving  the  sanction  of  Government  aid 

*  and  encouragement  to  one  side  in  the  conflict.  They  autho- 
'  rised  the  favoured  clan  to  bum,  waste,  and  slay  far  and  wide 

*  within   the  territory  of  their  enemies,  setting  forth  ^^  that 

*  ^^  whatever  slaughter,  mutilation,  blood,  fire,  raising,  or  other 
'  '^violence''  may  be  done  by  the  persons  holding  these  letters, 
'  shall  be  held  '^  laudable,  good,  and  warrantable  service  to  his 

*  "  Majesty  and  his  Grovemment." ' 

*  Indeed  this  turned  oat  to  be,  in  a  political  sense,  a  mismanaged 
affair.  The  slaughter  was  far  less  than  it  had  been  intended  to  be  — 
the  manner  of  it  unfortunately  conspicuous  and  dramatic.  .  .  .  Those 
who  could  lay  the  calamitous  history  at  the  door  of  an  enemy  had  no 
occasion  to  exaggerate  it  They  required  merely  to  authenticate 
what,  in  places  where  ^the  previous  history  of  the  Highlands  was 
onknown,  at  first  passed  for  a  wild  and  preposterous  exaggeration. 
In  Bngland  it  made  people  hold  their  breath  with  wonder.  In  France 
it  was  received  with  indignant  joy,  and  every  scrap  of  information 
bearing  on  it  was  published  by  royal  authority,  and  circulated  over 
Europe  as  an  event  characteristic  of  the  paternal  government  of  the 
Revolution  King.  To  those  who  had  been  charged  with  the  cruel 
religious  persecutions  of  the  preceding  reigns,  it  was  of  infinite  value 
as  a  means  of  effective  retaliation.'  (VoL  L  p.  168.) 

Liln  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe,  the  Darien  Expedition  has  an 
iaoideiital  importance  as  a  iymptom  of  that  disMoed  oonditioQ 
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of  the  body-politic  which  called  for  a  remedy  in  the  l^isbitiTe 
Union.  From  musty  documents  and  foi^gotten  pamphlets  Mr. 
Burton  has  been  able  to  place  that  affiiir  in  a  somewhat  new 
light.  Instead  of  the  wild  and  interested  adventure  of  a  few 
reckless  speculators,  it  becomes,  in  his  hands,  an  outbreak  of 
patriotic  zeal  on  the  part  of  an  entire  people,  smarting  under 
injuries  from  a  jealous  neighbour,  and  bent  upon  rivalling  her 
colonies  without  immediate  reference  to  gain.  It  was  a  joint- 
stock  company  absorbing  a  nation's  whole  available  capital,  bat 
f^  from  the  stain  of  jobbing  in  shares.  It  combined  gigantic 
energy  with  childlike  simplicity;  the  audacity  of  ignoraoce 
with  the  earnest  purpose  of  staid  wisdom.  Intended  at  first  as 
a  vast  mercantile  combination  of  capitalists,  in  various  countries, 
to  compete  with  the  great  English  monopolist  companies,  it 
obtained  from  Parliament  powers  dangerous  to  the  State  as 
well  as  unmans^able  in  unpractised  hands.  But  these  powers, 
being  repudiated  by  the  English  Legislature,  and  ignored  by  the 
Crown,  even  before  they  were  essayed,  the  merchants  of  Xjon- 
don,  and  eventually  those  of  Hamburgh,  withdrew  from  req>on- 
sibility,  and  the  scheme  seemed  to  be  blighted  in  the  bud.  It 
was  then  that  the  enterprise,  appealing  to  national  support, 
became  of  national  importance;  and  when  the  books  were 
opened  in  Edinburgh,  after  it  had  been  denounced  by  the  lEaor 
glish  Parliament,  the  whole  stock  of  400,000/!.  was  rapidly  sub- 
scribed. '  None  sought  individual  aggrandisement ;  but  the 
'  Scots,  with  their  characteristic  fidelity  in  times  of  difficulty, 
*  threw  their  fortunes  into  the  common  lot,  and  were  indi- 
'  vidually  to  rise  or  fall  with  the  nation.' 

The  objects  for  which  this  large  capital  was  destined  were 
twofold ;  to  stimulate  home  manufactures,  and  to  found  colo- 
nies  as  consumers  of  the  products.  The  first  of  these  diffiised 
an  immediate  semblance  of  prosperity,  while  the  second  at- 
tracted many  stirring  and  adventurous  spirits.  Colonisation  is 
a  hazardous  effort  under  the  most  favourable  circumstanoes,  and 
the  Scotch  emigrants  had  neither  precedents  nor  experience  to 
guide  them.  The  selection  by  William  Paterson,  for  their  first 
plantation,  of  the  great  American  isthmus,  destined  to  become 
eventually  a  highway  for  the  world's  commerce, — was  fiEur-ogfated 
yet  unfortunate.  The  whole  mainland  there  vras  subject  to  ill- 
defined  claims  of  prior  occupation  by  Spain,  but  had  practically 
been  for  some  time  the  haunt  of  desperate  buccaneers.  When 
the  littie  Scotch  flotilla  took  possession  of  Darien,  with  no  title 
to  show  but  the  Act  of  an  unacknowledged  Parliament,  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  piratical  hordes  who 
swarmed  in  these  seas^  and  to  whose  feats,  some  of  their  doiogSy 
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from  blundering  rather  than  intention,  bore  a  suspicious  resem- 
blance. Finding  themselves  disclaimed  by  English  diplomacy, 
they  fell  back  upon  their  extraordinary  legislative  privileges, 
and  as  these  extended  to  waging  war  on  their  own  account,  ikej 
thus  virtually  assumed  the  position  of  buccaneers.  Epidemic 
dbease  and  divided  councils  rendered  them,  however,  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Spaniards,  and  two  reinforcing  expeditions  shared 
a  like  fate.  Only  a  small  and  disheartened  remnant  returned, 
to  rouse  the  indignation  of  their  countrymen  against  the  English 
Grovemment,  whose  opposition  had  proved  fatal  tx)  this  ill- 
judged  adventure.     'The  wrath  of  the  nation  deepened  day 

*  by  day  as  this  lamentable  history  in  its  several  stages  reached 
^  home.  If  we  go  back  to  the  fundamental  ground  of  the 
^  national  indignation,  we  find  it  to  rest  on  nothing  more  noble 
'  than  the  loss  of  money  by  the  failure  of  a  joint-stock  specula- 

*  tion, — a  vulgar  sort  of  discontent  with  which  the  world  is 

*  sufficiently  familiar.  But  it  was  a  loss  accompanied  by  tyran- 
'  nical  and  tragic  incidents.     More  material  still,  it  touched  the 

*  sense  of  national  independence,  and  was  believed  to  be  caused 

*  by  the  oppressive  jealousy  of  a  powerful  nation,  agiunst  whom 

*  the  people  of  Scotland  had  fought  for  independence  through 

*  centuries  of  contest  Such  qualifications  concentrated  the 
^  scattered  elements  of  pecuniary  discontent  into  national  and 
'  patriotic  indignation'  (vol.  L  p.  326.),  which  ere  long  found 
vent  in  a  formidable  parliamentary  opposition,  and  a  fierce 
Edinburgh  mob.  In  the  complicated  state  of  his  continental 
relations,  it  would  have  been  most  imprudent  for  William 
to  maintain  the  Darien  Company  in  pretensions  irreconcilable 
with  aU  international  law,  apart  from  their  interference 
with  Anglican  interests.  But  such  considerations  weighed 
not  with  his  Scottish  subjects,  whose  blood  was  fairly  roused  by 
the  catastrophe  of  a  wide-spread  ruin,  a^ravated  by  English 
insultB  and  royal  apathy.  The  King  aocormngly  fell  back  upon 
that  pkm,  of  resolvmg  international  jealousies  by  a  fusion,  winch 
he  had  long  entertained,  but  which  it  was  left  to  his  successor 
to  carry  out. 

There  is  another  view  of  the  Darien  Adventure,  as  demon- 
strating the  moneyed  capacity  of  Scotland  at  this  period,  under 
the  excitement  of  a  national  efibrt  On  the  first  day  50,000/!.  of 
the  stock  was  subscribed  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  300,000/.  (»ngi- 
nally  assigned  for  home  investment  naving  been  greedily  taken 
up,  another  100,000/.  was  allotted  to  it,  but  with  difficulty  dis- 
posed of.  The  quota  required  for  Glasgow,  already  rising  in 
oommeroial  in^rtance,  was  66,000JL  The  holders  included 
peeii  and  landed  proprietors,  with  a  laige  proportion  of  the 
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liberal  professions  and  mercantile  olaeses.  The  highest  sob* 
seriptionss  for  300021,  were  those  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
patriotic  Lord  Belhaven,  and  Btewart  of  GrandtoUy.  Higln 
land  chiefs,  having  neither  readj  cash  nor  taste  for  mercantile 
gains,  are,  with  one  exception,  absent  Mr,  Burton's  analysis 
of  the  list  is  summed  up  by  the  remark,  *  that  at  scarcely  any 
'  other  period  sinoe  the  commencement  of  civilisation  could  any 

*  such  catalogue,  necessarily  containing  the  chief  men  of  thdr 
^  day  in  Scotland,  present  so  few  names  which  belong  to  the 
'  republic  of  fame,  or  are  known  out  of  the  arena  of  local  and 

*  national  history False  expectations  and  general  mis* 

'  management  were  conspicuous  to  the  last,'  and  the  entire 
paid  up  capital,  amounting  to  nearly  220,000^,  may  be  0(m- 
sidered  as  lost;  a  frightful  sacrifice  by  a  nation  of  narrow 
resources  and  still  more  limited  wealth.  But  ^  whatever  follies 
^  of  the  sanguine,  the  ardent,  and  the  ambitious,  the  Scots  had 
'  committed,  those  who  had  committed  them  honestlv  abode  the 
'  penalty ;  and  however  they  had  been  treated  by  other  nations, 
'  they  retained  the  proud  consciousness  that  not  in  their  streets, 
^  or  in  their  social  circles,  were  to  be  seen  men  who  had  grossly 
^  plotted  on  public  oredulityi  and  fed  the  fire  of  excitement,  that, 
^  m  treacherous  coolness,  they  might  profit  by  the  ruin  it  was 

*  bringing  on.'  ( VoL  i.  p.  299.)  Accordingly,  although  vindioat- 
ing  and  extending  trade  in  rivalry  with  England  was,  during  the 
next  years,  the  hearty  aim  of  fdl  patriotic  Scotsmen,  so  little 
were  they  animated  by  mere  money-making  motives,  that  when, 
in  1705,  John  Law  brought  forward  his  monetary  schemes, 
which  subsequently  deluded  and  nearly  beggared  the  peofde  of 
France,  Parliament  coldly  agreed,  *  after  reasoning  and  debate 
'  on  a  proposal  for  supplying  the  nation  with  money  by  a  paper 
^  credit,  that  the  forcing  of  anv  paper  credit  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
^  liament  was  unfit  for  this  nation.' 

In  the  aflbirs  of  Glenooe  and  Darien  the  English  Grovem- 
ment  and  Legislature  had  sown  the  wind :  they  were  now  to  reap 
the  whirlwind.  The  Scots,  proverbially  poor  and  proud,  hac^ 
in  a  unanimous  effort  for  national  ameUoration,  been  fieeoed  of 
their  money  and  outraged  in  their  feelings.  In  revenge  Queoi 
Anne's  new  parliament  at  Edinburgh  proved  more  headstroag 
and  unmanageable  than  its  predecessor ;  and  although  she  and 
her  ministers  leant  to  milder  terms  and  gentler  meawires,  sodi 
policy  was  ill  received  south  of  the  TwiMdd.  The  Commons  of 
England  pursued  a  domineering  course,  and  the  inc^pportuna 
renewal,  by  a  musty  1^^  antiquary*  of  antiquated  pretensi«iiiSf 
based  on  forged  cluurters,  which  asserted  the  original  vassalage  of 
the  Scottish oroini} inoonsed its  sulQeots into fo^    Oatbeotbar 
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hsodf  aeveral  measures,  hurried  through  the  northern  legistature* 
openly  aimed  at  a  separation  of  the  crowns,  and  oiearly  tended 
to  a  reconstitution  of  the  monarohy.  England  seemed  bent 
upon  giYing,  Scotland  upon  taking,  offence.  For  the  formidable 
snd  widening  breach  but  one  remedy  offered  ere  a  rupture  was 
complete,^-* to  fall  back  upon  King  William's  proposal  for  aa 
iooorporatiDg  union  of  the  countries.  There  were,  however, 
manifold  difficulties,  which  the  tempers  of  both  did  not  tend 
to  diminish.  The  Jacobites  of  the  North  had  little  desire  to 
palliate  a  discontent  favourable  to  their  eventual  views:  the 
national  party,  headed  by  Fletcher  and  Belhaven,  having  also 
ulterior  schemes  of  a  democratic,  if  not  republican,  tendency, 
aimed  at  only  a  federal  union.  But,  from  policy  or  sensitive- 
ness, every  Scotchman  stood  firm  for  perfect  equality  in  trading 
privileges,  a  point  on  which  the  Commons  of  England  obsti- 
nately backed  their  great  monopolist  companies.  Finally,  these 
obstacles  resolved  themselves  with  a  facility  that  seems  provi- 
dentiaL  Whether  from  patriotism  or  less  creditable  motives, 
many  Scottish  malcontents  either  supported  the  incorporating 
proposal,  or  absented  themselves  from  the  divisions.  Even 
Lockhart  of  Camwath,  an  agent  of  the  Stuarts,  who,  to  his 
surprise,  found  himself  a  Commissioner  of  the  Union,  offered 
neither  opposition  nor  protest  to  its  terms. 

We  cannot  follow  the  history  or  details  of  the  measure,  which 
are  clearly  and  succinctly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Burton,  while  its 
difficulties  are  perhaps  overestimated.  We  agree  with  him  that 
trade  jealousies  have  occasionally  made  the  English  people  almost 
frantic,  and  that  notions  of  parliamentary  power  and  commer* 
oial  aggrandisement  were,  at  this  crisis,  peculiarly  a  fanaticism 
of  theu:  legislature.  And  he  has  made  out  his  proposition  thai 
the  menacing  attitude  of  Scotland  alone  procured  for  her  equ^ 
lity  of  terms  in  this  and  other  respects.  The  conditions  of 
union  were  settled  by  thirty-one  commissioners  from  each  king- 
dom, who  met  in  London  during  fourteen  continuous  weeks, 
and  performed  their  functions  with  creditable  skill  and  temper. 
The  point  of  most  importance,  after  the  principle  of  entire 
fusion  had  been  adopted,  related  to  the  wportionment  of  imposts 
and  of  parliamentary  representation.  The  former  was  dexter* 
ootly  adjusted  by  a  cash  payment  of  nearly  400,0002.  to  the 
poorer  country,  under  the  name  of  an  Equivalent.  The  latter 
does  not  iqppear  to  have  been  fixed  on  any  data,  either  of  popu* 
lation  or  revenue.  An  offer  by  EngUnd  of  thirty-eight  Com* 
moos'  members  was  met  by  a  demand  for  fifty,  and  finally 
compromised  at  forty-five,  being  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  united 
House,  and  the  same  proportion  was  taken  for  the  Lords.    The 
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Darien  Company  was  dissolved,  its  stockholders  being  compen- 
sated in  full  out  of  the  equivalent. 

Such  were  the  terms  of  the  Union  as  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
missioners. Of  their  justice  and  expediency  Mr.  Burton  is  a 
decided  advocate :  so  he  labours  to  show  that  the  outcry  with 
which  they  were  received  is  no  real  evidence  of  their  unpopu- 
larity ;  at  all  events,  that  it  was  got  up  by  Jacobite  intriguers, 
not  a  voluntary  effervescence  of  wide-spread  dissatisfaction,  as 
has  been  generally  represented.  And  bearing  in  mind  the  im- 
portance to  that  faction  of  defeating  every  such  measure, — 
considering  also  the  multiplied  denunciations  of  its  provisions 
in  virulent  pamphlets, — it  appears  improbable  that  any  strong 
public  feeling  on  the  subject  could  have  existed  without  leading 
to  some  violent  explosion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  entire  fusion  was  startling  to  many,  who  expected  little 
beyond  an  enjoyment  of  trading  privileges  hitherto  in  the  hands 
of  their  southern  neighbours ;  and  that  on  others,  who  felt  they 
were  incurring  sacrifices  of  national  dignity,  without  being  able 
clearly  to  foresee  contingent  benefits,  the  earnest  and  thrilling 
appeals  of  a  Belhaven  could  hardly  fail  to  operate. 

The  treaty  had  still  to  undergo  an  approval  of  the  two  legis- 
latures, but  the  incidents  of  its  passing  through  that  ordeal  were 
unimportant  The  fierce  opposition  threatened  in  the  North 
gradually  fell  away,  its  leaders  being  either  lukewarm  or  un- 
supported by  public  opinion.  A  few  minor  amendments  were 
frankly  accepted  by  the  English,  whose  liberality,  especially  in 
the  Darien  matter,  had  the  best  effect,  not  only  in  conciliating 
many  a  suffering  shareholder,  but  as  the  foretaste  of  a  generous 
spirit  in  future  transactions.  And  it  could  not  but  be  oon- 
solatory  to  the  expiring  legislature  to  find  that  the  Act  of 
Union  was  passed  by  them  m  its  integrity,  exactly  as  it  had 
left  their  own  house. 

The  all^ations  current  at  the  time,  and  not  yet  formally 
discredited,  of  extensive  corruption  among  public  men  in  Scot- 
land, in  order  to  carry  through  the  Umon,  do  not  bear  Mr. 
Burton's  sifting  examination,  and  will  in  future  probably  find 
few  supporters.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  difiicult  to  meet  a 
charge  of  moral  cowardice  on  the  part  of  those  who,  denouncing 
the  bargain  as  a  losing  one,  miffht  possibly,  by  a  firm  and 
temperate  use  of  thdr  votes  whue  it  was  Wore  Parliament, 
have  obtained  farther  concessions  from  the  more  powerful  par^» 
bent  as  she  was  on  a  prompt  and  permanent  remedy  for  a 
growing  evil,  and  able  to  give  way  more  fireeiy  on  points  of 
punctiho  or  interest 

to  the  Union  Treaty  alone,  we  feel  little  disposed  to 
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quarrel  with  Mr.  Barton's  approval  of  its  conditions,  bnt  when 
tested  by  their  results,  it  seems  beyond  question  that  Scotiand 
did  not  attain  the  stipulated  equality.  That  she  was  placed 
abstractedly  in  a  more  favourable  position  by  the  fusion  is  dear, 
bnt  it  was  very  long  ere  she  enjoyed  its  practical  benefit  The 
irritation  aeainst  her  caused  by  the  Darien  Expedition  left  its 
traces,  and  her  treatment  was  rather  that  of  a  foster  rister  than 
a  fiivoured  helpmate.  The  immediate  and  palpable  loss  which 
she  sustained  by  the  removal  of  her  Parliament  was  compensated 
by  no  perceptible  advantage;  on  the  contrary,  many  imposts 
were  suddenly  increased,  and  the  inroad  of  a  staff  of  English 
revenue  officers,  wedded  to  forms  and  usages  foreign  to  their 
habits,  naturally  became  odious  to  her  people.  I^r  was  the 
abolition  of  her  Privy  Council,  the  intn)duction  of  an  appeid 
from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  House  of  Peers,  or  the  ex- 
tension to  the  '  ancient  kingdom '  of  English  treason  laws  and 
commissions  of  the  peace,  in  technical  language  unintelligible 
beyond  the  Tweed,  looked  upon  otherwise  than  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  systematic  abolition  of  all  her  most  cherished 
juridical  institutions.  So,  too,  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  the  Acts 
tolerating  episcopacy,  altering  the  security  oath  into  one  of 
abjuration,  and  restoring  patronage,  seemed  each,  in  form  and 
substance,  to  innovate  upon  the  Union  guarantees  given  to  her 
national  church.  From  the  great  expense  attending  their  at- 
tendance, many  of  her  representatives  were  absentees  from  the 
united  legislature,  or,  when  present,  took  little  part  in  proceed- 
ings conducted  under  forms  new  to  them  and  littie  understood. 
Indeed,  their  own  homely  habits,  rude  tongue,  and  restricted 
information  had  no  conciliatory  tendency.  Small  as  was  their 
number,  if  combined  as  a  national  party,  they  might  have 
acquired  importance,  and  ultimately  commanded  respect  for 
themselves  as  well  as  advantage  for  their  country.  But  such 
tactics  being  rarely  adopted,  Scotiand's  interests  were  virtually 
unrepresented.  Again,  the  equalisation  of  trading  privil^es 
entirely  fS&Ued  to  bring  that  expansion  of  commercial  activity 
which  had  been  long  and  ardently  anticipated.  The  old  burghs 
became  more  stagnant  than  ever,  and  though  individual  Scotch- 
men made  their  way  to  England  and  the  colonies,  where,  by 
prudence  and  persevering  sagacity,  they  generally  succeeded  to 
a  remarkable  degree, — such  instances  only  increased  the  jealousy 
and  added  pungency  to  the  sneers  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
petitors. Pre-existing  discontents  were  thus  to  some  extent 
sharpened  by  disappointment,  and  the  minds  of  the  more  im- 
pressionable were  prepared  for  those  Jacobite  intrimies  which  it 
nad  been  a  main  object  of  the  Union  finally  to  dereat 
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Tfadre  wasi  however,  a  tnote  enduring  ev&  attendittg  the 
tummgettient.    '  Many  of  the  cftlainHieB  foflowing  on  the  Union 

<  had  much  encouragement^  if  they  did  not  Spring  fh>m  thai 

<  haughty  Englidi  nature  which  would  not  condescend  to  ran* 
^  pathise  in,  or  even  know,  the  pecoliarities  of  their  new  fdfoW-* 

<  countrymen,  .  .  •  and  which  prevailed  in  quartdi^  where  a 
'  more  enlightened  tense  of  political  duty  ought  to  have  been 

<  founds  This  proud  peculiari^  of  the  English  tempef  cast  its 
'  early  shadow  on  the  prosperity  of  the  united  realm^  and  was 

*  only  too  well  met  by  the  irritable  and  haughty  spirit  of  the 

*  poorer  country.'  (Vol  i  pp.  522-4.)  Accordingly,  *  the  p«v 
'  vading  historical  character  of  the  events  immediately  following 
'  the   Union  is,  that  English  statesmen,  had  they   desired  to 

*  alienate  Scodand,.and  create  a  premature  revulsion  agrinst  the 

*  Union,  could  not  have  pursued  a  course  better  adapted  to  stieh 

*  an  end.  The  position  of  the  countries  demanded  a  delieate 
^  and  cautious  policy.  Scotland  had  to  go  through  the  imiAe' 
'  diate  perceptible  evils  of  a  departed  nationality,  a  decaying 
'  retidl  trade  and  increased  taxation, «—  the  countervailing  bene*- 

<  fits  from  extended  enterprise  lay  in  the  future*     A  paternal 

*  government  would,  on  such  an  occasion,  have  carefblly  avoided 
'  everything  that  irritated  national  pride  or  prejudices^  and 
'  seemed,  however  slightly,  to  sacrifice  the  interests  or  the  rt^ 
'  dependence  of  the  one  country  to  the  other.  *  .  .  But  in 
^  almost  every  one  of  the  changes  just  enumerated,  the  oflbnsive 

*  act  was  ofiensively  done,  and  the  country  was  ever  reminded 

*  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  ungenial  and  uninterested,  if  not 

*  hostile  strangers.'  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  80,  81.)  Nor  were,  these  dis- 
gusts long  in  reaching  a  head.  In  1712,  a  Bill  for  dissolving 
the  Union  was  supported  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  statesmen 
who  had  keenly  forwarded  that  measure,  and,  after  equally 
dividing  the  Peers,  was  thrown  out  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
three  on  the  proxies,  —  a  serious  warning  which  unfortunatdy 
had  but  little  effect  on  the  British  Government. 

The  provocations  were  in  many  cases  palpable  and  wantdD, 
to  be  accounted  for,  though  in  no  way  excused,  by  bigotry  of  the 
English  to  their  own  ways,  and  wilful  ignorance  of  the  habits  of 
others.  But,  to  impose  suddenly  on  a  poor  country  taxatioa 
long  borne  by  a  rich  one,  is  a  problem  in  state-craf^  scarcely 
more  easy  or  promising  than  that  of  extending  the  bleeeings  of 
constitutional  freedom  to  communities  in  no  way  prepared  to  use 
or  enjoy  them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  matter  ojp  surprise  that 
this  should  have  been  wrought  out  in  Scotland  at  a  cost  of  many 
evils.  Suffering  under  a  practical  injustice  from  which  theie 
was  no  appeid,  tiie  nation  took  die  remedy  into  their  own  hasdi, 
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To  evadd  the  obncndout  impoeti  by  fraud  or  forde  beoamo  the 
expedient  authoriaed  by  public  opinioii*  SmiK^gling  was  op^ly 
professed)  and  men  of  every  dasa  ehared  its  adventures,  or  eon- 
oived  at  a  trade  in  whose  fruits  they  taddy  partidpated  It 
became  a  boast  to  defraud  a  government  which  carried  with  it 
neither  the  respect  nor  ffood  will  of  its  subjects.  Thus  was  in<- 
troduced  a  practice  wnich,  while  recognised  as  a  phasis  of 
patriotism,  was  derogatory  to  all  prinoiple,  and  which  long  left 
a  blighting  influence  on  the  northern  districts  of  the  island.  It 
had  the  demoralising  tendencies  as  well  as  the  attraction  of 

Cbling,  fostering  idleness,  promoting  perjury,  and  incurring 
dshed.  And  its  evils  were  all  the  more  deep  set  that  they 
often  took  the  character  of  international  strife.  They  attained 
a  climax  when  an  infuriated  Edinburgh  mob  executed  Lynch 
law  upon  Porteous,  in  1736,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  by 
Parliament  produced  an  irritation  which  was  not  forgotten  when, 
nine  years  later,  Charles  Edward  Stuart  raised  his  father's 
banner  in  Scotiand. 

How  far  the  Treaty  of  Union  continues  to  be  fairly  observed 
in  its  spirit,  or  whether  it  has  been  gradually  infringed  in  the 
letter,  are  questions  again  brought  freely  into  discussion.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  progress  of  imperial  centralisation,  or  a  niggardly 
parsimony,  has  abM>rbed  many  Scottish  establishments  which 
were  reserved  at  the  Union ;  that  the  business  of  that  country 
is  consequentiy  neglected,  or  ^stematically  overlooked  in  Parlia- 
ment and  the  government  offices,  where  her  laws,  institutions, 
local  peculiarities  and  interests  are  ill  understood  and  inade- 
quate^ represented :  that  this  neglect  is  felt  to  be  the  greater 
grievance,  as  no  such  centralisation  has  been  extended  to  Ireland, 
where  the  English  laws  and  church  are  established,  and  where 
eonsequentiy  a  separate  bureaucracy  is  less  required  than  in 
Scotland,  a  country  in  which  these  are  not  acknowledged :  that 
the  amount  of  public  money  dispensed  in  the  latter  for  charities, 
education,  national  defences,  and  other  local  or  imperial  pur- 
poses is  trifling  and  inadequate,  compared  with  the  sums  allowed 
to  England,  Inland,  and  the  colonies  for  the  same  objects :  that 
the  position  of  Scotland  is  for  these  reasons  altogether  anomalous, 
deprived  of  her  national  institutions  and  privileges,  yet  excluded 
from  an  equal  participation  in  those  of  the  empire.  Upon  the 
wide  field  thus  opened  we  cannot  here  enter,  but  we  may  hope 
that  such  complsonts  will  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  or  reme- 
died, before  appeals  to  the  old  spirit  a(  Scotland  shall  have 
foet^ed  a  genml  discontent 

In  regard  to  the  rebellions  of  1716-45,  litde  that  is  new  will 
be  found  in  these  volumes,  and  it  was  neither  consistent  with 
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the  authcnr's  temperament  not  political  prepoesearions  to  impait 
to  jnidi  outbreaks  that  charm  of  romantic  interest  with  whidi 
tradition  and  Scottish  minstrelsy  have  partially  surrounded 
them.  Their  causes,  progres8»  and  incidents  are,  howevor, 
fairly  and  lucidly  stated,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the 
more  closely  the  intrieues  are  examined  of  those  men  wlxs 
generaUy  from  a  safe  distance,  directed  the  movements  of  the 
Stuart  adherents  in  Britun,  the  less  will  sympathy  be  extmided 
to  their  persons  or  cause.  But  first  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
clansmen:—^ 

'  Though  the  Stuart  kings  carried  on  a  war  of  extermination  wiA 
the  Highlanders,  the  descendants  of  the  victims  became  their  most 
loyal  supporters,  just  because  the  change  of  position  from  the  thrcMie 
to  exile  inverted  the  relation  of  the  two  parties.  Whoever  desired, 
with  the  sword,  to  disturb  or  overturn  a  fixed  government,  was  sure 
of  the  aid  of  the  chiefs,  because  a  settled  government  was  ruinoos  to 
their  power,  and  almost  inimical  to  their  existence.  The  more  it 
cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and  throve  on  industrially-created  well- 
being,  the  more  did  it  drive  into  an  antagonist  position  a  people  who 
did  not  change  their  nature,  who  made  no  industrial  progress,  and 
who  lived  by  the  swords  which  acquired  for  them  the  fhiits  of  otha" 
men's  industry.  With  their  interests,  a  peaceful  strong  government 
was  as  inconsistent  as  a  well-guarded  sheepfold  with  the  interest  of 
wolves  —  the  name  by  which,  in  the  old  exterminating  edicts  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  they  were  often  called.  If  the  chiefs  had  got  thdr 
choice,  they  would  rather  have  had  back  the  old  ferocity  of  the 
Stuarts,  hunting  them  with  fire  and  sword,  but  destitute  of  steadj, 
orderly  strength,  than  a  firm  government,  keeping  their  predatory 
propensities  in  restraint.'  (VoL  i.  pp.  105-6.) 

This  judgment  will,  in  many  quavers,  be  considered  severe, 
and  assuredly  its  author  seldom  manifests  favour  for  the  Celtic 
element  of  his  history.  To  the  Lowland  leaders,  however, 
whether  led  away  by  romance  or  enthralled  by  theories  of  divine 
right,  he  imputes  less  interested  motives. 

The  various  Jacobite  insurrections,  at  all  events  their  t«n- 
porary  success,  were  in  a  great  m^ure  owing  to  the  hid>iUial 
but  unaccountable  want  of  preparation  by  the  Government  to 
prevent  or  resist  them.  Thus,  in  1708,  through  the  treachery 
of  several  Jacobite  agents,  every  movement  of  the  French  jp- 
vading  expedition  had  been  watched  for  months.  Yet  the  fleet 
was  not  intercepted,  and  bad  all  but  completed  a  descent  of 
4000  men  upon  Scotland,  where  there  were  only  some  1600  ill- 
organised  troops  of  all  arms  to  receive  them.  So  too,  six  years 
later,  the  first  legislation  of  King  George's  reien  was  directed 
against  the  Pretender :  but,  though  the  disposable  forces  in  the 
island  did  not  then  exceed  8000  men,  nearly  a  year  eliqpeed 
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before  means  were  taken  to  augment  them;  and,  although  Scot- 
land had  elements  of  discontent  apart  from  disloyalty,  no  portion 
of  the  new  levies  crossed  the  Tweed ;  consequently,  Inverness 
Castle,  the  only  stronghold  in  the  disaffected  Highlands,  being 
found  unoccupied,  was  garrisoned  by  the  rebels  after  the  Stuart 
standard  had  been  raised  in  Brsmar. 

The  Jacobite  cause  had  few  promising  ingredients  in  1715. 
There  was  no  unity  of  discontent  with  the  revolution  settle- 
ment, nor  sufficient  attachment  to  the  fallen  dynasty  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  national  feeling.  The  allegiance  of  the  Highland  clans 
being  paid  to  their  respective  chiefs  rather  than  to  the  sovereign, 
it  had  little  preference  for  Guelph  or  Stuart,  and  although  the 
results  of  the  Union  weighed  upon  the  Lowland  prosperity,  and 
everywhere  occasioned  disgusts  to  the  Presbyterian  as  well  as 
the  Episcopalian  bodies,  it  was  difficult  to  bring  elements  so  dis- 
cordant into  common  action.  A  Montrose  or  a  Dundee  might, 
through  the  resources  of  superior  genius  or  tact,  crowned  by  a 
few  brilliant  successes,  have  mastei*ed  these  obstacles ;  possibly 
the  presence  of  a  royal  claimant,  backing  hereditary  pretensions 
with  the  charm  of  personal  popularity,  would  have  blended 
many  motives  into  one  engrossing  enthusiasm.  But  with  Mar 
for  a  leader,  whose  base  aims  were  apparent,  and  were  redeemed 
by  no  energy  nor  administrative  talent ;  with  a  prince  whose 
tardy  presence  only  proved  him  devoid  of  almost  every  winning 
or  estimable  quality ;  and  with  allies  selfish  and  sluggish,  as  the 
French  monarchs  invariably  showed  themselves  in  the  Jacobite 
cause, — the  struggle  had  no  chance  of  success,  beyond  what 
was  offered  by  the  neglect  and  supineness  of  Government.  As 
was  natural  in  an  expedition  so  conducted,  the  inefficiency  of  its 
heads  extended  to  their  subordinate  officers.  Mar,  with  a  force 
far  exceeding  that  prepared  to  oppose  him,  having  done  no  more 
than  occupy  Perth,  empowered  one  Forster,  a  Northumbrian 
squire,  to  command  the  numerous  body  of  malcontents  who,  in 
October,  had  gathered  on  the  English  border.  It  would  not 
have  been  difficult,  by  well-combined  tactics  vigorously  carried 
out,  to  defeat  the  little  army  with  which  Argyle  then  held 
Stirling  as  the  key  of  central  Scotland,  and  so  to  concentrate 
th^  whole  rebel  forces.  But  Forster  selfishly  sought  to  retain  a 
separate  command  for  which  he  was  singularly  ill-qualified,  and 
history  scarcely  offers  an  instance  of  incapacity  so  absolute  as  he 
showed  in  it,  until  reduced  by  his  want  of  foresight,  at  Preston, 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  simultaneous  loss  by  the  in- 
surgents, of  Inverness  Castle  and  the  battle  of  Sheriff-muir, — the 
former  without  a  blow,  the  latter  a  virtual  discomfiture  viunly 
ekumed  as  a  victory,  —  seemed  to  leave  them  no  alternative  but 
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tbe  prompt  abandoBment  of  their  ill-advised  attempt.  Bre  loof  » 
however^  the  aniyai  of  the  Pretender  gave  matters  for  the 
moment  a  new  aspect.  But  his  landing  without  men,  arms,  or 
money  occasioned  a  chill  of  disappointment  which  his  peTBOoal 
appearance  and  conduct  were  ill-fitted  to  efface.  It  seemed 
rather  his  anxiety  to  wear  a  crown  at  the  mockery  of  a  c(HX)na- 
tion  than  to  win  it  from  one  already  in  possession.  But  ere  the 
day  for  that  ill-timed  ceremonial  had  arrived,  Ar^le  was  on  his 
march  with  a  tardily  reinforced  army.  The  rebels,  brave  in  the 
mass,  had  not  a  man  willing  or  able  to  lead  them  to  a  conflict 
where  desperation  must  have  made  them  formidable.  With 
rarely  paralleled  baseness.  Mar,  after  wantonly  laying  waste  a 
wide  extent  of  country  he  dared  not  defend,  fell  back  upon  tbe 
coast,  to  skulk  away  with  his  feeble  master  in  a  French  vessel, 
leaving  their  victims  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  conmionalty 
dispersed  to  the  hills,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  of  con- 
sideration contrived  to  make  their  way  to  the  Continent. 

The  light  thrown  by  Mr.  Burton  upon  the  motives  of  most 
Scottish  politicians  of  this  age  entitles  us  to  look  upon  their 
conduct  with  suspicion,  and  without  sympathy  upon  their  re- 
verses. But  it  is  otherwise  with  ipany  devoted  men  who  fol- 
lowed their  policy  even  to  rebellion.  At  a  time  when  public 
opinion  had  no  organs,  the  Jacobite  chieftains  and  country 
gentlemen  naturally  presumed  that  the  sentiments  of  those 
among  whom  they  chiefly  lived  were  the  convictions  of  tbe 
country  at  large.  That  its  government  had  been  for  twenty-six 
years  conducted  under  totally  antagonistic  principles  carried  no 
proof  to  men,  some  of  whom  pould  look  back  to  the  enthusiastic 
and  apparently  unanimous  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  after  a 
long  exile,  while  all  of  them  based  their  faith  and  hope  on  a 
similar  issue  to  what  they  regarded  as  another  cycle  of  tempo- 
rary rebellion.  Nor  was  this  the  only  claim  upon  forbearance 
which  the  subordinate  actors  might  reasonably  plead. 

*  In  the  insurrection  just  ended,  indeed,  many  of  the  followers  were 
innocent  of  true  rebellion.  They  were  obedient  to  the  Government 
which  they  saw  established,  for  during  several  months  Scotland  north 
of  the  Forth  was  under  tbe  rule  of  Mar.  In  many  instances  tliose  who 
were  nominally  rebels  had  been  pressed  into  tbe  service  by  the  virtually 
existing  Government.' 

* ...  A  large  number,  found  guilty,  were  distributed  amoo^ 
the  Lancashire  towns  for  execution  ;  and  tbe  public  mind  was  bra- 
talised  by  scenes  too  closely  analogous,  in  their  external  character 
at  least,  to  Jeffrey's  campaign.  It  is  painful  to  see  on  the  lists  the 
many  Highland  names  followed  with  the  word  labourer,  indicating 
that  they  belonged  to  the  humblest  class.  Too  implicit  allegiance 
haid  been  the  weakness,  instead  of  rebellion  being  the  crime,  of  tbeie 


pm,  tnd  in  m^nj  mfit%nee$  tfiej  ba4  ^W  f&rmd  \^i^^  the  e«nrm  % 
^icb  thery  were  pui^i4)ie4  M  i^l)8olutely  m  th^  Fr^i^f^li  cp|[|sqrip|  pi 
f)i§  Brjtuh  pre9^  aeafpai^/  (VoU  ij,  pp.  209-t  I,) 

The  results  of  this  rebellion  were  hr  from  Batisflietovy,  as  it 
only  irritated  the  statesmen  of  Bngfland^  whom  it  ought  to  have 
warned.  They  equally  neglected  the  policy  of  conciliation  and 
of  efficient  repression.  They  removed  no  grievances,  but  main- 
tained no  adequate  garrisons.  The  disarming  of  1745  brought 
in  many  useless  weaponsi  yet  left  abundance  of  good  ones. 
General  Wade's  road-making  was  indeed  an  excellent  basis  for 
further  remedial  measures,  but  these  did  not  follow.  The  idea 
of  placing  the  extensive  estates  forfeited  by  the  rebels  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  association  of  capitalists  was  a  promising  one^ 
ill  followed  out ;  and  the  York  Bt^ildings^  Oorapftny  gave  occa* 
sion  to  endless  litigation  without  introducing  signal  improve* 
ments.  Of  all  Scotland,  Glasgow  alone  exhibited  a  graduid 
progress,  and  was  consequently  exempt  from  Jacobitism.  The 
country  at  large  remained  sulky,  under  what  was  simply  a 
K)licy  of  neglect  The  intrigues  emanating  from  the  Muii 
>alace  at  Rome  were  probably  not  altogether  unknown  at 
St.  James's;  but  th^ir  m6re  busy  spirits  had  died  or  dropped  out 
of  view,  and  the  reputation  gained  by  the  Pretender  in  l?li 
was  little  calculated  to  render  his  capacity  or  his  influence  fbv* 
midable. 

A  new  and  unforeseen  element  of  mischief  was,  however, 
about  to  appear.  The  young  Prince,  almost  without  his  iather'i 
knowledge,  certainly  without  his  sanction,  suddenly  and  secretly 
embarked  in  an  adventure  for  the  recovery  of  his  alleged  birtl^ 
right,  which,  in  its  origin,  process,  and  qttasi  success,  might 
compare  with  the  deeds  of  patadms,  or  the  dreams  of  poets.  As 
usual,  the  French  succours  failed  on  which  he  had  relied,  and 
he  threw  himself  on  the  shores  of  Scotland  with  little  to  trust  to 
but  the  cause  which  he  looked  on  as  one  of  right  divine.  His 
confidence  in  it  outweighed  the  discouragement  of  those  more 
prudent  friends  whom  he  first  encountered,  and  his  winning 
inanners  completed  their  conversion.  Again  was  Government 
surprised,  and  Scotland  bare  of  troops.  From  its  supinenesS) 
and  the  incapacity  of  all  its  officers  in  the  field,  rather  than  from 
tiny  outbreak  of  fervent  devotion  among  the  clans,  Charles 
Edward  was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  installed  in  the 
capital  and  palace  of  his  ancestors.  In  all  respects  he  was  a 
favourable  contrast  with  what  his  father  had  shown  himself 
thirty  years  before.  His  gallant  bearing  and  genial  tempera- 
ment won  golden  opinions  even  from  enemies.  His  manifestoes 
were  dexterously  supplied  with  some  leaven  of  constitutional 
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professions.  Nor  was  the  effort  altogether  ill-timed.  'The 
'  generally  backward  state  of  Scotland  had  made  the  people 
'  desponding,  discontented,  and  far  more  susceptible  ^o  factioos 

*  inducements  than  their  neighbours  in  England.'  On  the  other 
hand, '  the  causes  of  national  disgust  which  made  some  sealous 
'  for  a  Stuart  restoration  were  sufficient  to  render  others  iodif- 
'  ferent     The  old  fervour  with  which  the  Presbyterians  fought 

*  in  the  cause  of  covenanted  righteousness  was  gone.  .  .  • 
'  They  were  lukewann,  whUe  Aeir  advemries  were  in  e«nert. 
'  and  BO  the  tide  of  insurrection  rolled  over  them  unchecked.' 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  391.  419.)  Thus,  while  the  impulsive  clansmen 
were  flattered  by  seeing  their  garb  for  the  first  time  adopted  by 
royalty,  the  more  cautious  lowlanders  were  not  sorry  to  pUoe 
the  winning  qualities  of  the  young  Adventurer  in  contrast  with 
the  many  slights  and  accumulated  heart-burnings  they  owed  to 
the  Hanovenan  dynasty. 

The  rebels  reached  Derby  almost  unopposed ;  and  London 
appeared  to  owe  its  safety  rather  to  their  being  scared  at  their 
own  success,  than  to  any  strenuous  resistance  offered  them. 
But  from  the  time  the  Border  had  been  crossed,  the  character  of 
the  contest  was  changed.  Though  in  justly  disaffected  Scotland 
many  were  ripe  for  a  rinng,  the  question  in  England  was  not 
merely  one  of  Guelph  or  Stuart  A  party  of  order  had  gra- 
dually arisen,  who  were  in  no  way  disposed  to  see  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  or  invested  capital  perilled  for  the  sake  of  dynas- 
tic changes,  still  less  to  risk  the  constitution  under  which  that 
capital  had  been  accumulated.  Even  those  who  opposed  the 
Ministry,  or  bore  littie  favour  to  the  Hanoverian  family,  had  no 
desire  for  a  revolution.  Thus  Mr.  Burton's  distinction  between 
the  Jacobites  of  England  and  of  Scotland  becomes  apparent 
The  former  were  a  parliamentary  opposition,  the  latter  a  na- 
tional party :  the  one  spoke  daggers,  the  other  drew  claymores. 
The  English  Tories  had  used  the  Pretender  as  a  bugbear  for 
their  own  ends,  but  his  bodily  presence  at  the  head  of  a  victo- 
rious army  alarmed  them  almost  as  much  as  it  did  the  Whigs; 
so  from  that  time  they  dismissed  the  Stuart  tool  us  too  perilous 
a  weapon  of  party  warfare. 

And  then  the  reaction  set  in,  slow  but  certain.  The  French 
troops,  which,  if  landed  on  the  southern  coast  while  the  High- 
landers overawed  the  Midland  counties,  would  probaUy  I^ve 
frightened  London  from  its  propriety,  were  kept  back  until  the 
cause  was  on  the  wane.  To  an  army  like  that  of  the  insurgents 
the  retreat  was  necessarily  trying ;  but  it  was  creditably  efie^sted 
by  Lord  George  Murray's  alacrity  and  judgment  The  raUy 
made  by  the  Prince  in  Scotland  was  quite  temporary ;  andi  as 
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iiie  impetuous  bravery  of  his  mountaineers  had  not,  during  their 
many  successive  months  of  warfare,  been  tamed  down  to  cau- 
tious tactics,  it  was  but  a  question  of  time  how  soon  they  must 
yield  to  a  disciplined  army,  sufficient  in  numbers  and  well  led. 
This  they  encountered  at  Culloden,  and  were  finally  broken. 
Dire  martial  execution  was  dealt  over  all  the  land  by  the  in- 
exorable Duke  of  Cumberland,  while  '  the  Government,  which 

*  had  so  signally  neglected  to  protect  the  country  from  insur- 
'  rection,  visited  those  who  had  disturbed  it  with  a  sweeping 
^  and  effective  blow.' 

One  of  the  least  deplorable  consequences  of  dvil  commotions 
is  that  energy  and  talent  then  rise  to  the  suiting  surface ;  but 
during  the  Jacobite  rebellions,  although  a  few  small  popular 
heroes  q)peared,  no  man  of  mark  emerged  from  the  mass.  So 
lung  as  Charles  Edward  was  carried  along  by  the  advancing 
tide  of  his  fortunes,  a  lustre  surrounded  him,  which  was  ill- 
Bustidned  under  adverse  circumstances.*  Lord  George  Murray, 
the  best  of  his  advisers,  though  a  sensible  man  and  steady 
soldier,  gained  no  glory  in  a  cause  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
embraced  very  heartily.  On  the  side  of  Government,  President 
Forbes  (of  whom  Mr.  Burton  has  formerly  given  us  an  interest- 
ing life)  alone  rises  above  mediocrity ;  yet  his  good  services 
scarcely  earned  him  support  or  gratitude.  But  the  reputation 
of  Scotland  was  elevated  by  struggles  wherein  individuals 
reaped  no  renown.  The  loyal  adherence  of  her  people  to  a 
losing  cause,  and  their  noble  scorn  of  the  tempting  price  put  on 
the  Prince's  head,  while,  during  five  long  months  of  wandering 
and  privation,  his  secret  was  widely  entrusted  to  the  poorest  of 
the  population,  justly  gained  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
Europe.  The  exiles  carried  into  many  countries  favourable 
accounts  of  a  cause  which  already  united  the  suffrages  of  all 
Homan  Catholics  to  those  of  England's  ill-wishers.  While  this 
was  the  case  abroad,  similar  feelings  were  matured  at  home, 
and  insensibly  penetrated  even  among  those  most  adverse  to 
Stuart  pretensions.  From  the  time  these  were  finally  over- 
thrown, the  Prince 

*  became  a  sort  of  idol  of  the  imagination,  with  those  whose  politics 
and  religion  would  have  compelled  them  to  vote  against  him,  had  the 
question  of  his  succession  to  the  Crown  been  a  matter  of  deliberative 
Mijustment.  .  .  .  An  ideal  Jacobitism  was  created,  counting  many 
votaries  who  had  no  desire  to  see  the  Court  of  the  Stuarts  restored 
to  Britain.  The  devotion  of  the  true  old  Jacobite  families  was,  how- 
ever, of  a  totally  different  calibre  —  it  was  more  a  religion  than  a 
policy  —  it  entered  so  strongly  into  their  ftelings,  that  their  descen- 
dants have  inherited  it  as  a  tone  of  thought,  after  all  the  material 
elements  of  a  Jacobite  cause  have  long  departed.     The  idolatry  was 
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flhotirn  in  the  nsual  form  of  relie  worship.  The  enshrined  objeel 
might  be  a  piece  of  a  shoe  that  the  Prince  had  worn  in  his  wander- 
ings ;  a  sbred  from  his  plaid  \  a  book  that  he  had  read.  If  things  so 
nearlj  associated  with  the  sacred  person  could  not  be  obtained,  theo 
a  chip  from  the  boat  in  which  he  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  a  stone  from  the  cave  in  which  he  had  hidden,  must  suffice.  B 
was  among  k  select  few  only  that  such  memorials,  eveli  the  mdri 
indirect  kind,  could  be  distributed  \  but  those  who  possessed  no  iiieli 
predious  morsel  eohld  l*ecord,  in  some  family  register  intended  fo^ 
their  posterity,  the  fact  of  their  havings  at  such  a  given  place  and 
time,  touched  a  piece  of  the  sanctified  vestment  that  had  Bhi«kked  th^ 
sacred  person  of  the  wanderer.'  (Vol.  it.  pp.  418-20.) 

When  vengeance  had  been  sat^,  th^  Ministry  at  lehgth  ftWokri 
io  the  necessity  of  prevention.  Ati  effectual  disanning,  and  the 
extinction  of  niilit&ry  tenure  of  landd,  were  accompanied  by  the 
libolitioti  of  hereditary  jurisdiction^,  and  the  substitution  of 
Suitable  local  tribunals  i. —  most  impottant  steps  towards  esta** 
blishing  the  equality  6f  all  men  before  the  law;  Full  jufttiee 
fbr  Scotland  was,  however,  not  to  be  had  from  legislation  ftloile; 
a  new  generation  must  first  arise  exempt  from  antipathies  of 
ancient  datci.  It  is  sad  to  find  such  prejudices  rather  confirmed 
than  combated  by  standard  writers  of  last  century,  while  tra* 
tdlei*8  like  Dr.  Johnson  Were  studiously  deepening  their  sombre 
hue;  But  literature  has  since  made  ample  amends.  The  Ijrricfl 
of  Bums,  the  poetfy  and  fiction  of  Scott,  have  depicted  the  his- 
tory and  legends,  the  scetiery  and  manners,  of  their  native  land^ 
ifti  colours  of  undying  beauty  and  unking  interest  TiA 
national  progress,  bednning  after  the  American  war,  has  id^ 
Vanced  with  unexampled  speed  during  this  century,  and  strangers 
now  visiting  the  mountain-land  known  to  them  by  these  {^ 
tdl^s,  are  unconscious  of  any  but  provincial  distinctions  between 
Saxon  and  Gelt. 

In  dealing  With  the  vexed  question  of  Highland  coetuilleSi 
Mr.  Burton  takes  no  pains  to  Conceal  his  leaning  to  views  which 
modem  tailors  Would  denounce  as  heterodox.  Bejeetiog  the 
authority  of  certmn  recent  costly  folios  and  apocryphal  mantt-* 
scripts,  wherein  a  specific  modification  of  tartan  and  a  badge  of 
native  vegetation  are  assigned  to  each  Celtic  patronynaic,  and 
also  to  sundry  Nomum  names  of  Caledonian  location,  he  appeals 
to  monuments  and  prints^  as  well  as  to  various  incidental  pat^ 
sages  (torn  authors  deseribbg  what  they  must  themselves  havt 
seen  in  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  yeats*     FuUr  admitting 

*  that  the  stat6  of  our  knowledge  on  this  curious  little  subject  fi 

*  V6ry  unsatisfactory,'  hq  points  at  (certain  conclusions,  illative 
and  positive,  which  may  thus  be  summed  up.  Ko  trace  of  tke 
Highland  dress^  as  now  understood,  is  to  t^  found  among  Uia 
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parent  Celtic  tribes  of  Ireland,  nor  on  the  tombstones  of  lona 
and  other  early  monum^ntSy  where  knightly  accoutrements  are 
generally  prevalent,  nor  in  any  known  family  portraits  of  or 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Indeed,  John  Major's  Latin 
history  speaks  of  the  ordinary  attire  being  a  saffron  shirt  (like 
the  Irish),  and  a  chlamys  or  doak ;  While  in  battle  the  chiefs 
wore  chain-armour,  the  commonalty  a  well-stitched  and  pitched 
linen  garment,  surmounted  by  one  of  deer-skin. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  gather  from  the  evidence  adduced^ 
'  the  unquestionable  faot  that — from  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
'  teenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  inhabi- 
'  tants  wore  a  garb,  peculiar  both  in  colour  and  form,  which 

*  was  so  entirely  national  to  them  that  all  ranks  Wore  it,  with 

*  peculiarities  to  adjust  it  to  their  grades  in  life*'  (YoL  L  p.  374.) 
Aissuming  with  our  author,  that  in  a  barbarous  wool-growing 
country  a  large  blanket  would  be  the  simplest  and  most  conve- 
nient article  for  clothing  by  day  or  night*  and  that  gaudy 
colours  are  the  natufal  taste  of  a  lower  civilisation,  we  arrive  at 
a  coi^ectural  origin  for  the  Celtic  garb  in  its  earliest  develop- 
ment. Neither  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  general  predi** 
lection  for  party-tinted  raiment  should  display  itself  under 
dispositions  greatly  varied,  but  uniform  in  acyacent  localitiesi 
just  as  the  costumes  of  Switzerland  or  Calabria  chatige  in  each 
successive  canton  or  village*  If  this  be  conceded,  it  becomes 
clear  enough  how  the  tartan  of  Skye  or  the  Lewis^  differing  from 
that  of  Mull  or  the  Mainland,  should  come  gradually  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Macdonalds,  Mackeneies,  Macleans,  and  other  clans* 
But  that  *  the  rigid  division  into  clan-checks,  now  attributed  to 

*  the  tartan,  could  have  existed  and  remained  unnoticed '  by  all 
authors  during  successive  generations,  seems  incredible*  So 
much  for  clan-tartans»  As  to  the  kilt, — that  other  much- 
debated  item  in  ^  the  garb  of  old  Gaul,' — it  would  appear  to 
have  originated  in  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  primarily  vast 
plaid  '  wrapped  round  the  thighs,  heavily  adjusted  in  plaits,  and 
^  secured  to  its  position  by  a  belt*'  This  *  belted  plaid '  is  said 
to  have  been  converted  into  its  modern  substitute  by  an  army 
tailor  of  General  Wade,  who^  by  a  stroke  of  genius  severing  the 
plaits  from  the  rest  of  that  primitive  loose  cloth,  produced  a  kilt 
and  plaid  as  now  worn. 

But,  though  thus  demurring  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Highland 
co0tume  as  permitted  in  our  drawing-rooms  (and  which  in  truth 
▼aries  in  its  details  from  year  to  year  more  than  any  other 
dr6S8)i  Mr*  Burton's  researches  supply  ns  with  some  data  \xo\t 
the  mountaineers  really  did  clothe  themselves.  Taylor^  the 
w«(eD»poet«  attended  a  great  hunting-party  at  Bmitiar  in  i618| 
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where  (as  in  the  present  day)  *  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
^  of  the  kingdom,  for  their  pleasure  coming  into  these  Highland 
^  countries  to  hunt,  do  conform  e  themselYes  to  the  habits  of 

*  the  Highlandmen/  The  habits  so  worn  are  described  as  a 
plaid  on  their  shoulders,  a  jerkin,  short  hose  with  garths  of 
straw,  shoes  of  a  single  sole,  a  necktie,  and  a  flat  bine  cap.  The 
jerkin,  hose,  and  plaid  were  of  *  a  warm  stuff  of  divers  colours, 
^  which  they  called  tartane,'  the  plaid  being  much  the  finest  in 
quality ;  '  as  to  breeches,  many  of  them,  nor  their  forefathers, 

*  never  wore  any ;'  yet  we  hear  nothing  of  how  the  hiatus  was 
supplied,  even  John  Major's  saffiron  shirt  being  apparendy  then 
exploded.  Although  this  passage  seems  adverse  to  a  belief  in 
kilts,  it  is  still  more  fatal  to  the  rival  doctrine  of  trews ;  and 
Martin,  who  wrote  a  century  later,  makes  no  menticm  of  eitfa^, 
though  bearing  out  the  care  bestowed  upon  check-patterns,  and 
their  adoption  as  a  sort  of  uniform  in  various  localities,  lliose, 
however,  who,  with  the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair,  maintain  trewi 
to  have  been  the  veritable  national  envel6pment  of  the  Cale* 
donian's  nether  man,*  may  appeal  to  Defoe's  *  Journey  through 
'  Scotland'  (1723),  where  the  Highland  gentlemen  at  Crieff 
fair  are  described  as  ^  di^essed  in  their  short-slashed  waistcoats,  a 
^  trowsing  (which  is  breeches  and  stockings  of  one  piece  of  striped 

*  stuff),  with  a  plaid  for  a  cloak,  and  a  blue  bonnet.  They  have 
'  a  ponyard  knife  and  fork  in  one  sheath,  hanging  at  one  side  of 
^  their  belt,  their  pistol  at  the  other,  and  their  snuff-mill  before, 
'  with  a  great  broadsword  by  their  side.'  Yet,  as  we  find  in  the 
very  next  sentence,  that  ^  their  attendance  were  very  numerous, 

*  all  in  belted  plaids,  girt  like  woman's  petticoats  down  to  the 

*  knee,  —  their  thighs  and  half  of  their  leg  all  bare,'  we  most 
take  leave  of  the  kilt  controversy,  acknowledging,  with  Mr. 
Burton,  the  *  absence  of  all  distinct  knowledge  on  the  subject.' 

Mr.  Burton's  pictures,  though  uniformly  executed  in  sober 
tone,  without  aiming  at  the  florid  graces  sometimes  lavished 
upon  historical  canvasses,  and,  although  occasionally  wanting  in 
careful  finish,  are  fair  representations  of  the  topics  he  takes  in 
hand,  the  result  of  faithful  study  and  research  into  their  real 
bearings.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  he  has  chosen  the  most 
favourable  point  of  view  for  his  subject  He  narrates,  for  the 
first  time  continuously,  the  series  of  events  and  party  combina- 
tions in  Scotland  during  the  period  embraced  by  his  volomes^ 
but  these,  with,  perhaps,  only  one  exception,  formed  but  the 
byeplay  of  the  great  national  drama,  and,  as  such,  were  already 
familiar  to  us  in  their  general  features.  That  excepticm  is,  the 
rising  of  1745,  a  subject  already  exhausted,  and  reganling  which 
Mr.  Kobert  Chambers  and  Lord  Mahon  have  left  us  little  to  de- 
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me*  To  us  it  seems,  that  the  real  interest  of  Scotland's  history, 
from  the  time  her  fortunes  became  irretrievably  linked,  though 
for  long  not  identified,  with  those  of  her  more  favoured  sister, 
lies  elsewhere.  Although  to  many  of  her  ardent  children  the 
benefits  of  that  union  seemed  tardy,  it  is  now  clear  that  in  no 
country  of  Europe  has  the  advance  of  civilisation  and  material 
prosperity  been  equally  rapid  during  the  last  century  and  a 
half.  Many  drcumstances  had  serv^  to  retard  it,  so  long  as 
her  independence  subsisted.  The  faults  of  her  political  and  the 
peculiarities  of  her  social  condition  counteracted  the  benefit  of 
laws  systematically  good,  and  misdirected  the  perfervidum  inge-- 
nium  of  her  sons.  Regarding  her  only  neighbour  as  a  natural 
foe,^  her  insulated  and  distant  position  severed  her  from  the 
genial  contact  of  continental  refinement.  From  France  alone 
she  drew  a  few  happier  influences,  which  softened  the  stern 
features  of  her  character.  These  were  alienated  by  the  union 
<^  the  crowns,  and  it  was  long  ere  she  regained  from  England 
what  she  had  owed  to  France.  By  the  former  she  was  treated 
rather  as  a  foundling  than  an  adopted  sister.  Accordingly, 
during  the  century  which  preceded  the  Bevolution,  she  had  lost 
her  independence,  her  court,  and  much  of  her  trade,  without  any 
compensation  for  such  sacrifices.  Thus  the  change  of  dynasty 
found  her  prosperity  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and,  compared  with  that 
of  England,  in  a  state  of  seemingly  hopeless  stagnation* 
^v  At  the  end  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  she  has  overtaken 
her  helpmate,  and  yields  to  no  country  in  the  diffusion  of  enter- 
prise and  intelligence,  the  stability  of  her  institutions,  the  well- 
being  of  her  community.  The  causes  and  means  of  this  unpre- 
cedented development  may  in  part  be  seen  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  or  gathered  from  histories  of  the  British  empire. 
But  a  transition  so  marked  in  its  results  has  never  yet  been 
traced  in  its  advance,  and  we  know  of  no  one  to  whom  the  task 
would  be  more  easy  or  congenial  than  Mr.  Burton.  Scotland's 
progress  in  industry  and  energy,  in  wealth  and  credit;  the 
expansion  of  commercial  activity  and  agricultural  improvement ; 
the  rise  of  associations  calculated  to  supply  capital,  to  economise 
resources,  to  organise  labour,  to  direct  benevolence,  to  improve 
education,  to  foster  senius,  and  to  stimulate  talent ;  the  efiect 
of  these  upon  moral  training  and  personal  habits,  and  their 
reflected  influence  upon  the  domestic  manners,  customs,  tempe- 
rament, and  social  standard  of  the  community; — these,  and 
many  similar  topics,  open  a  wide  field  of  inquiry,  fertile  in 
▼aried  interest,  and  not  unproductive  of  important  fruits.  The 
history  of  a  nation's  civilisation  and  refinement  is  scarcely  less 
carious  than  the  growth  of  political  institutions,  or  the  fate  of 
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party  struggles^  and  is  oaloulated  to  attach  a  far  wider  aympathf* 
The  lauded  gentry  of  Scotland  before  the  Union  lired  in  for^ 
talices,  compared  with  which  the  presetit  houses  of  tenant^ 
farmers  on  their  estates  are  luxurious  dwellings^  Peers  and 
ohieflains,  of  countless  acres  uid  powerful  clans,  inhabited,  not 
ti  century  ago,  flats  in  the  Canongate  or  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh^ 
destitute  of  all  that  we  deem  eotnfort  or  decency  in  home  ai^ 
rangements,  aiid  now  tenanted  by  a  squalid  population  of  trish 
paupers.  Domestic  architecture  being  no  bad  test  of  ciTilifl** 
tion,  we  may  fairly  estimate  from  these  instanoeci  the  immense 
changes  which  such  an  inquiry  would  unfold*  The  data  ai^ 
slight  and  scattered,  but  Mr.  Burton,  who  cannot  fail  to  have 
already  discovered  many  of  their  sources,  possesses  the  industry 
and  intelligence  requisite  to  turn  them  to  excellent  account. 
Meanwhile  the  few  glimpses  afforded  by  his  twenty-first  and 
twenty-fourth  chapters — of  the  condition  aild  intellectual  re> 
sources  of  his  country  in  the  earlier  half  of  last  oentury— can 
scarcely  be  considered  adequate  or  satisfactory* 
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Tf  the  reader  be  one  who  can  be  reconciled  by  happy  issues  te 
an  act  of  wrong-doing,  he  may  perhaps  look  indulgently  on 
the  *  unauthorised  publication '  of  Mn  Macauky's  speeches,  since 
it  has  compelled  that  gentleman,  much  against  his  will,  to  issue 
this  remarkable  yolume. 

Before  speaking  of  its  merits,  however,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  say  a  little  on  the  circumstances  which  have  extorted  it 
That  little  would  be  still  less,  were  it  not  that  we  wish  on  public 
grounds  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  unpleasant  topic  We  would 
suggest  to  some  of  our  legislators  the  desirableness  of  at  least 
discussing  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  law,  in  relation  to  a 
certain  class  of  publications!  into  stricter  conformity  with  equity 
and  common  sense. 

That  Mr.  Vizetelly,  in  collecting  and  publishing  Ab. 
Maoaulay's  speeches,  not  only  without  his  oonsent,  but  in  de- 
fiance of  his  wishes^  teehnicdUy  violated  no  law,  is  admitted; 
and  this  is  his  plea. 

The  answer  is,  firsts  that  the  law  permits  us  to  do  many 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  permit  ourselves  to  do ;  things 
which  good  feeling,  and  a  proper  sense  o^  what  is  due  to  the 
equititUe  daiiiis  of  others^  forbids  as  imperatively  as, any  lawi 

And,  secondly,  that  the  plea  in  queatioa  ia  of  na  avail  in 
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palliation  of  that  special  offence  in  the  manner  of  doing  the  thing 
whieh  80  naturally  and  justly  mored  Mr.  Macaulay's  indignation. 
Mr.  Yicetelly  advertised  the  speeches  as  about  to  be  issued 
'  by  special  ticencB  from  the  revised*  reports  published  in 
'  Hansatd's  Parliamentary  Debates.'  Whatever  was  designed 
by  the  expressilnij  it  could  have  but  one  interpretation  among 
ninety-nine  readers  out  of  every  hundred ;  namely,  that  the  puln 
liofttion  was  to  be  issued  with  Mr.  Macaulay's  consent  tind 
aatiotion.  It  had  precisely  that  effect  upon  ourselves.  W<3 
were  surprised,  cei*tainly ;  because  it  happened  to  consist  with 
our  knowledge^  that  some  years  ago»  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  reply  to  a 
question  whether  he  had  any  intention  of  collecting  and  publish- 
ing his  parliamentary  speeches,  disclaimed,  in  the  most  energetio 
terms,  all  such  intention.  We  thought^  on  reading  the  advertise- 
inedt,  that  importunity  had  prevailed  on  him  to  revise  his 
decision^  and  to  do  what  we  could  not  doubti  from  his  language^ 
be  was  extremely  reluctant  to  see  done* 

Mr.  Vizetelly  says^  that  he  meant  by  ^special  licence,*  the 
'  special  licence '  of  the  proprietors  of  Hansard.  Then  it  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  he  did  not  say  so ;  for  in  that  case^  the 
*  apeoial  licence'  would  have  been  seen  to  be  very  innocent,  and  nd 
one  would  have  been  deceived.  Hansard  himself  only  publishes 
the  speeches  of  members  by  connivance,  and  in  defiance  of  a 
ttry  properly  obsolete  law ;  can  he  give  any  authority  to  any 
Ode  to  do  the  like  ?  Can  he  claim  exclusive  copyright  in  that  of 
which  the  law  does  not  recc^nise  even  the  existence  ?  Any  one 
bas  just  as  much  right  to  publish  the  proceedings  in  Parliament 
m  himself,  that  is,  legally,  no  one  has  any  right  at  all ;  and  by 
•oatom  and  prescription,  everybody  has.  The  advertisement^ 
Iberefore,  could  not  but  have  all  the  appearance  of  fraud ;  and 
we  repeat  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  indignation  of  Mr. 
Macaolay  when  he  saw  it. 

Mr*  Yiaetelly  states  that  he  applied  to   the   Marquis    of 


&«. 


*  It  IB  not  a  little  amusing  to  find  that  only  nine  of  the  speeches 
Were  ever  revised  by  Mr.  Macaulay  at  all.  The  unauthorised  editioa 
unaobotintably  omits  altogether  several  of  the  •  most  remarkable 
8t>eeohes  Mr.  Maoaolay  ever  delivered^  and  which  exist  in  a  form 
not  more  tattered  certainly  than  very  many  it  includes.  Among 
the  onlitted  speeches  are  that  on  'Jewish  Disabilities '  (April,  1833)  \ 
*  Com  Laws^  (Edinburgh,  December  2.  1845) ;  '  TeH  Hours  Bill,* 
(May  22.  1846).  The  first  as  it  is  given  In  Northcroft's  Parlia- 
mentary Chronicle,  (in  spite  of  the  reportet^s  frankly  acknowledged 
ittabiltty  to  MlOW  the  rapid  speaker)  is  a  far  finer  fVagmenl  thad 
eithe#  of  lh«  Mt^f  speeches  on  the  same  iubjeet  (Aprils  1880^  ;aiid 
Marvh,  1M1>  which  Mr.  VlieteUy  has  seleoted^ 
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Lansdowne  to  be  permitted  to  dedicate  the  volumes  to  him. 
That  nobleman^  taking  the  course  which  right  feeling  would 
prompt,  inquired  whether  Mr.  Macaulay  had  given  his  consent? 
On  finding  that  he  had  not,  he  very  properly  made  his  accept- 
ance of  the  proffered  tribute  of  respect  contingent  on  that  ooa- 
sent,  and  when  he  found  consent  refused,  he  naturally  declined 
it 

When  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  named  his  condition,  Mr. 
Yizetelly,  it  seems,  applied  to  Mr.  Macaulay  for  his  consent  to 
the  publication.  That  consent  would  probably  have  been 
withholden  imder  any  circumstances ;  but  who  can  wonder  at 
it,  when  the  offensive  advertisement  had  been  issued,  and  the 
volumes  printed?  The  proper  time  for  such  application  was 
before  the  printing  commenced,  accompanied  by  an  offer  (with 
the  resolution  to  abide  by  it)  to  abandon  the  publication,  lif  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  consent  could  not  be  obtained. 
Then  the  application  might  have  been  gracefully  made,  and  we 
venture  to  say,  that  if  not  complied  with,  refusal  would  have 
been  not  only  courteously,  but  reluctantly,  withheld. 

Mr.  Yizetelly  disclaims  mercenary  oima  in  the  publication. 
Disinterested  concern  for  Mr.  Macaulay's  fame,  or  pure  devotion 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  —  which  of  these  forms  of  a 
perfectly  unprecedented  bibliopolist  Quixotism  chiefly  prompted 
this  compilation  ?  We  pretend  not  to  decide  this  point ;  but  cer- 
tainly Mr.  Yizetelly  states  that  he  requested  Mr.  Macaulay  to 
name  some  party  to  whom  he  might  account  for  the  profits  of 
the  sale, — ^^a  very  proper  proceeding,  if  the  application  for  con- 
sent had  been  made  before  the  advertisement  was  issued,  or  the 
printing  begun.  But  since  the  publication  was  resolved  upon 
without  consent  of  the  party  principally  interested,  it  came  all 
too  late.  Even  if  we  give  Mr.  Yizetelly  credit  for  absolute 
pei*sonal  disinterestedness  in  the  matter,  his  proceeding  was 
much  like  that  of  a  man  who  taking  it  into  his  head  that  you 
are  suffering  a  piece  of  ground  to  lie  waste  which  might  be 
profitably  converted  into  pasture  or  arable,  says,  *  I  see,  neigb- 

*  hour,  you  do  not  make  what  you  might  out  of  that  plot ;  I 
'  will  take  it  out  of  your  hand,  and  make  it  yield  something 

*  worth  having ;   but  do  not  sujipose,  I  beseech  you,  that  I 

*  design  any  profit  by  it ;  1  am  purely  concerned  for  the  public 
^  and  for  you ;  appoint  some  one  with  whom  I  may  reckon  for 
'  the  profits.'  ^  Had  you  not  better,'  would  surely  be  the 
answer,  ^  had  you  not  better,  since  you  thus  renounce  all  moral 

*  right  to  the  profits,  first  inquire  whether  you  have  any  moral 

*  right  to  inclose  and  cultivate  land  which  is  not  your  own  ? ' 

In  another  respect,  we  think  Mr.  Macaulay  had  a  right  to  be 
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at  the  publication ;  we  refer  to  the  obvious  want  of 
proper  editorial  supervision.  Mr.  Macaulay  admits  that  the 
apeeches  (oomparatively  few  in  number)  reprinted  from  reports 
which  he  had  corrected  for  the  '  Mirror  of  Parliament/  or  the 

*  Parliamentary  Debates/  are,  ^with  the  exception  of  some 
'  errors  of  the  pen  and  the  press,  correctly  given.'  As  to  the 
'  rest,'  he  declai^  (speaking,  however,  too  comprehensively,  and 
rather  under  the  influence  of  his  own  exquisite  taste  and 
sensitiveness  to  the  least  flaw,  than  under  a  just  impression  of 
the  efiects  of  at  least  some  of  these  speeches  upon  the  reader,) 
^  the  rest  bear  scarcely  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the  speeches 

*  which  I  really  made.'  In  fact,  they  vary  greatly  in  accuracy : 
some  of  them  were  Evidently  much  more  skilfully  reported 
than  others,  though  none  except  those  above  referred  to  had 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  revision.  Many,  however, 
are  undoubtedly  infested  with  glaring  verbal  errors  and  gross 
literary  blemishes.*  In  many  others, — we  know  not  whether 
the  fault  lies  with  the  original  reports  or  the  reprint, — Mr.  Ma- 
caulay's charges  are  true, — that  the  ^  substance  of  what  was  said 
<  has  been  misrepresented,'  *  the  connection  of  the  argument  is 
^  oflen  lost,'  and  the  ^  faults  of  syntax  and  of  style '  are  number- 
less. Who  can  believe  that  Mr.  Macaulay,  deliberately  or 
extemporaneously,  ever  gave  expression  to  such  sentences  as  the 
foUowmg  ? 

*  In  one  case,  the  report  of  the  speech  on  the  *  Dissenters'  Chapels 

*  Bill,'  particularly  criticised  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  blunders  are  to  the 
last  degree  ludicrous ;  and  in  one  or  two  other  instances  scarcely  less 
so.  One  error  ia  the  above  speech,  with  Mr.  Macaulay's  comments,  we 
must  give.     '  Mr.  Yizetelly  next  makes  me  say  that  the  principle  of 

limitation  is  found  **  amongst  the  Pandects  of  the  Benares."  Did 
my  editor  believe  that  I  uttered  these  words,  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons  listened  patiently  to  them  ?  If  he  did,  what  must  be 
thought  of  his  understanding  ?  If  he  did  not,  was  it  the  part  of 
an  lK>nest  man  to  publish  such  gibberish  as  mine?  The  most 
charitable  supposition,  which  I  therefore  gladly  adopt,  is  that  Mr. 
Yizetelly  saw  nothing  absurd  in  the  expression  which  he  has  attri- 
buted to  me.  The  Benares  he  probably  supposes  to  be  some 
Oriental  nation.  What  he  supposes  their  Pandects  to  be  I  shall  not 
presume  to  guess.  If  he  had  examined  the  ^*  Thnes,"  he  would  have 
found  no  trace  of  the  passage.  The  reporter,  probably,  did  not 
catch  what  I  said,  and  being  more  veracious  than  Mr.  Yizetelly, 
did  not  choose  to  oscribe  to  me  what  I  did  not  say.  If  Mr.  Yize* 
telly  had  consulted  the  Unitarian  report,  he  would  have  seen  that 
I  ^>oke  of  the  Pundits  of  Benares ;  and  he  might,  without  any  very 
long  or  costly  research,  have  learned  where  Benares  is,  and  what  a 
Pundit  is.' 
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^  He  wanted  to  know  if  a  letter,  after  it  get  ^  Mr.  Matrfai,  was 
ee  saaved  that  it  eenld  Aoi  be  touched,  and  jret  befoe  it  cane  t^ 
bin  that  it  poqld  be  examined ;  that,  upon  tbe  mw%  Vtgne  anapimm 
fifty  pr  a  hundred  i^tters  co^l4  be  thus  stopped,  and  y§|  }i^  H^W^ 
payer  know  whether  tliey  were  exapained  pr  np^'* 

*  IJe  could  hav^  wished  that  the  conduct  to  b§  pursued  tr  Ijh^ 
gallant  officer  (Colonel  Davies),  who  had  last  addressed  the  ifpuse^ 
were  the  direct  reverse  to  that  be  had  announced  hjmself  it  would  be^ 
and  that,  on  the  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Grovemment,  he  should 
vote  against  them,  and  in  that  respecting  tbe  violation  of  national 
faith,  he  should  be  with  them.^  f 

<  But  to  charge  an  offieer  by  an  €x  pMt  faoio  prooeeding,  without 
a  court-niar^ial,  find  pf  a  i^ature  pot  cpgnisgblp  by  virtpe  of  the 
Mmmy  Act,  wopid  lead  to  a  gfeat  i^j^^^ice,  qn^  a  inoat  fi^al  iter 
certainty  jn  pvjr  wimple  milit^y  systeip.'  f 

There  is  another  point  in  which  the  lack  of  proper  edi^ng 
has  inflicted  a  grievous  wrong.  We  refer  to  the  ah^noe  of  i^ 
discrimination  in  tbe  selection  and  rejection  of  materials.  After 
the  manner  of  those  biographers  who  sweep  out  the  writing 
desks  of  the  objects  of  their  cruel  admiration,  and  in  their  leeal 
for  the  public  or  the  bookseller,  will  hardly  leave  a  cheque  or  a 
card  of  invitation  inviolate,  we  here  find  almost  every  ecrap 
that  has  been  reported, —  any  how,  any  where, — in  provincial 
papers  as  well  as  the  metropolitan, — however  imperi^t  er 
mutilated,  remorselessly  seized  upon;  and  gross  injustice,  as 
might  be  expected,  has  thus  been  done.  One  speech,  which 
we  ourselves  hfsard  in  Edinburgh,  and  of  which  we  retain 
a  very  vivid  remembranoe, — natpely,  that  delivered  at  ^ 
memorable  election  of  1847, — must  have  been  deplombiy  re- 
ported. Though  full  of  powerful  pa^i^es,  whieh  will  ever  Kve 
in  our  memory,  we  cannot  discover  a  tn^ce  of  them  in  t|ij§ 
wretched  daguerreotype.  If  Mr.  Vizetejly  would  pul^lish  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Macaiilay,  jt  was  due  to  the  epiineAce  of  the 
speaker  and  the  merit  of  the  speeches,  to  prppure  the  very  best 
editing ;  the  taek  should  have  bepn  cpnfided  to  one  of  judgnaent 
and  taste,  accuracy  and  patience,  with  f^  charge  to  eeleot  only 
what  was  sufficiently  weU  reported  to  be  retained,  and  to  subjecSt 
to  the  most  minute  collation  all  the  different  reports  of  the  same 
speeches.  The  whole  should  have  been  illustrated  with  brief, 
but  well  written  nfctes. 

If  it  be  urged  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  an  editof,  who 
professed  to  give  the  reported  speeches,  to  reject  afly,  the  plea 
is  absurd.     In  fact,  many  have  been  omitted.     But  not  to  insaat 


♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  101.  tVoLi.  p.  116. 

X  Vol.  i.  p.  335. 
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on  AiQ,  it  18  ebvions  that  thete  are  yeported  speeekes  cf  all 
great  speakers,  especially  among  those  they  have  delivered  before 
country  audiences,  which  are  far  less  those  of  the  speaker  than 
of  the  reporters.  Many  of  those  given  in  these  volumes,  for 
example,  were  evidently  mere  summaries  of  what  was  said,  and 
not  always  correct  summaries.  It  would  be  as  fair  to  publish 
the  ^  Argtiment '  of  some  Book  of  an  epic  poem  for  the  ^  Boi)k ' 
itself,  as  give  some  of  the  meagre  cbndensatbns  of  speeches 
contained  in  these  volumes  for  the  very  speeches  themselves. 

So  little  pare  has  been  bestowed  on  the  editing  that  in  very 
many  cases  the  moderate  trouble  has  not  been  taken  to  give 
these  compositions  even  the  form  of  speeches.  Some  are  in 
the  Jirst  person;  but  very  many  in  the  thirds  with  all  the 
tedious  formulas  which  make  this  last  style  of  reporting  so  in- 
tolenible.  These  awkward  formulas  originated,  we  suppose,  in 
the  necessity  of  evading  the  law,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the 
newspapers,  having  no  longer  any  necessity  for  such  disguises, 
should  abandon  them. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  things  on  which  we  have 
huosted,  but  especially  the  ^  special  licence  -  of  the  *  advertise- 

*  roent,'  should  have  moved  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Macaulay ; 
much  more,  we  apprehend,  than  the  fact  of  the  publicatioii 
itself.  That  Mr.  Vizetelly  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  what  we 
must  contend  no  man  has  a  moral  right  to  do,  has  been  ad- 
mitted; and  it  is  because  he  had  that  legal  right,  and  is  not 
the  only  one  who  is  chargeable  with  similar  practices,  that  we 
have  spoken  and  wish  to  speak  with  moderation  on  the  fact 
of  the  publication  itself.  Apart  from  the  peculiar  grounds  of 
complaint  specified, — supposing  the  publication  bad  been  issued 
simply  without  consent  asked,  and  without  any  announcement 
which  looked  like  adeceptive  pretence  of  that  consent  having  been 
obtained, — Mr.  Vizetelly  would  merely  stand  chargeable  with 
the  abuse  of  a  legal  right  which  many  abuse  besides  himself. 

But,  dismissing  the  personal  question,  we  are  anxious  to  dis- 
cuss a  much  more  important  one,  —  whether  the  legal  right 
pleaded  in  all  such  cases  ought  to  be  abolished  ?  Law  ought 
to  be  made,  in  every  case,  and  to  the  utmost  practical  limit, 
coincident  with  the  claims  of  moral  and  social  equity*  When 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  moral  perceptions  themselves  become 
blunted ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  wrong  which  the  exemption 
Arom  legal  liabilities,  and  the  influence  and  contagion  of  example, 
may  not  induce  the  selfishness  of  man  to  suppose  that  he  may 
do  with  as  much  innocence  as  impunity. 

Cannot  the  law  then,  we  ask,  without  infringing  on  any  just 

*  liberty  of  the  press,'  or  any  privilege  to  which  the  public  is 
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entitled,  he  brought  into  harmony  with  the  diums  of  equity  to 
the  individual  ?  We  conceive  that  it  can.  We  concede  that 
the  present  liberty  of  giving  in  the  daily  journals,  as  part  of  the 
news  of  the  day,  and,  for  ^e  most  part,  to  perish  with  the  day, 
the  hasty  reports  of  speeches,  sermons,  lectures,  as  well  aa  all 
else  that  makes  up  that  infinite  chaos  of  intelligence  which  the 
public  is  concerned  to  know  merely  as  tiews^  may  well  be 
allowed ;  but  does  it  follow  that  therefore  every  one  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  collect  a  series  of  such  lectures,  sennona,  <v 

rches  thus  reported,  and,  however  imperfectly  reported,  after 
lapse  of  years ;  throw  them  into  the  shape  of  a  book;  affix  to 
it  some  celebrated  name,  though  the  man  may  not  be  responaible 
for  the  half  of  it,  at  least  as  it  stands ;  make  his  reputation  re- 
sponsible for  the  handiwork ;  create,  if  not  copyright,  yet  oopy- 
nght's  worth,  out  of  his  brains ;  and  all  this  not  only  witfaM>at 
his  consent,  but  in  defiance  of  his  strongest  wishes?  Thk,  we 
contend,  is  no  just  liberty  at  all,  but  an  insufferable  abuse  of  all 
liberty ;  which  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  just  nation  should  tde- 
rate  for  an  hour. 

If  it  be  asked  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  We  answer, 
that,  practically 9  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  draw  it,  leaving  the 
public  in  full  possession  of  every  privil^^  at  present  enjoyed, 
and  yet  effectually  securing  private  rights. 

The  liberty  we  have  conceded  is  of  course  easily  justified.  In 
a  free  country,  where  no  public  meetings  are  allowed  to  be  faeU 
with  closed  doors,  the  public  is  fully  entitled  to  know  in  the 
daily  papers,  —  it  would  be  intolerable  were  it  otherwise,  —  the 
substance  of  what  passes  in  Parliament,  in  the  courts  of  law, 
in  churches,  in  chapels,  in  all  public  assemblies  whataoever. 
Here,  reporters  ought  to  be  admitted  (as  they  are\  and  should 
give  the  public  the  best  account  they  can ;  we  have  no  wish 
to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  nation  in  tliis  respect;  but, 
thus  far,  every  one  is  benefited,  and  no  one  injured.  The 
proceedings  are  given  as  part  of  the  news  of  the  day,  and  for 
the  most  part,  as  we  have  said,  the  record  instantly  peridicB. 
Few  think  of  filing  and  binding  up  the  newspapers ;  if  they  are 
kept,  they  are  not  associated  with  the  reputation  of  any  one 
man;  they  do  not  insulate  him  for  criticism,  nor  make  him 
summarily  responsible  for  what  is  found  there  in  connexion 
with  his  name,  which,  it  is  understood,  may  be  the  hasty,  or 
crude,  or  imperfect  report  of  the  day.  The  mere  fact  that  what 
is  said  of  him,  or  attributed  to  him  occurs  in  a  newspaper^ 
mixed  up  with  ten  thousand  things  relating  to  all  the  worid 
besides,  of  ^itself  reminds  the  reader  of  all  this.  The  public 
judges  of  a  great  man  very  differently  from  what  it  would 
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do  if  perusing  a  book  bearing  his  name  only,  and  deliberately 
sent  forth  to  the  public  under  that  name.  Even  if  some  out- 
rageous blunder  of  reporter  or  printer  occur, — something  which 
utterly  travesties  the  opinion  of  the  speaker, — a  line  from  him 
in  the  next  morning's  paper  sets  that  matter  straight ;  as 
for  mere  crudities,  imperfecHons,  omissions,  and  consequent 
TumrsequiturSy  the  speaker  does  not,  once  in  ten  times,  care  to 
notice  them  at  all.  Every  one  who  reads  understands  that  it 
is  a  report;  the  wonder  is  that  the  reporter  should  do  so 
well,  rather  than  that  he  has  not  done  better;  the  necessary 
errors  of  his  vocation  (a  vocation  often  discharged  amidst  utter 
hubbub  and  confusion,)  are  visited  on  nobody,  certainly  not 
on  the  speaker:  and  so  the  sketch  of  what  is  said,  more  or 
less  exact,  more  or  less  erroneous,  mixed  up  with  an  infinite 
jumble  of  chaotic  information, — births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
police  reports,  advertisements,  trials,  sketches  of  sermons,  and 
*  dreadful  accidents '  more  attractive  than  all  of  them, — goes  the 
way  of  all  paper;  or  if  it  does  not,  tells  its  own  tale,  and 
disarms  all  criticism  when  met  with.  Freedom  of  discussion, 
and  freedom  of  communication,  such  as  befit  a  free  country,  are 
thus  permitted,  and  no  man's  fiune  is  jeopardized,  no  one's  sen- 
sitiveness permanently  outraged,  no  one's  hasty  or  crudely 
reported  utterances  perpetuated.  But  is  this  any  reason  why 
any  one,  just  as  a  promising  commercial  speculation,  —  without 
paying  even  what  the  newspaper  proprietor  honestly  pays  for 
his  evanescent  ^  news,'  should  be  permitted  to  collect  from  those 
perishing  records  all  the  scraps  attached  through  a  long  series  of 
years  to  an  illustrious  name, — often  containing  what  the  speaker 
never  said,  and  sometimes  what  he  wishes  to  pass  into  oblivion, 
— give  them  a  permanent  form  in  a  book,  and  make  his  repu- 
tation responsible  for  it,  and  all  this  not  only  without  his  consent, 
but  in  defiance  of  his  protest?    "We  trow  not 

Nor  let  us  suppose  that  members  of  Parliament  only  are 
affected  by  the  present  state  of  the  law.  Eloquent  preachers 
are  perpetually  annoyed  by  a  similar  injustice.  A  man  tells  his 
congregation  that  he  is  going  to  preach  a  *  series  of  lectures ;' 
in  many  cases  contemplating  their  ultimate  publication,  after  he 
shall  have  elaborated  and  matured  them  for  the  press.  No 
sooner  has  he  made  the  announcement  than — to  his  surprise  we 
were  going  to  say,  but  it  has  become  too  common  to  excite  that, 
—  he  finds  a  benevolent  and  patriotic  publisher  willing  to  take 
the  trouble  off  his  hands  I  Not  only  does  he  see,  what  is  all  fair 
enough  on  the  principle  we  have  already  advocated,  a  brief 
report  of  what  he  has  said  in  some  journal,  but  an  advertisement 
stares  him  in  the  face,  setting  forth,  that   '  the  Rev.  Mr.  So-and- 
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'  So's  series  of  eloquent  discourses'  will  be  published  serMtrn, 
and  in  a  form  admitting  of  being  conveniently  bound  up  in  a 
Tolume  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  the  course !  If  he  correctB 
the  reports,  he  patronises  an  inbrnous  abuse,  and  becomes  an 
accessory  in  his  own  wrong ;  he  also,  for  the  most  part»  abandons 
the  project  of  a  more  mature  publication,  and,  of  course,  the 
hopes  of  all  profit  to  himself  and  his  fainily.  If  he  does  mat 
correct  the  reports,  he  sees  his  name  delightfuDy  coufded  with 
all  sorts  of  blunders  and  absurdities.  Scientific  Meetur^n'  are, 
in  part,  exposed  to  the  same  impertinence ;  and  though  the 
wrong  is  not  so  frequently  perpetrated  in  their  case  as  m  the 
case  of  preachers,  the  liability  to  suffer  b  equal 

It  may  be  said,  and  sometimes  is  so,  *  WeU,  after  all,  only 
^  men  of  mark — ^the  celebrities  of  the  day — are  liable  to  this  sort 
^  of  treatment ;  no  one  would  think  it  worth  while  thus  to  per- 
^  secute  mediocrity.  They  pay  the  penalty  of  greatness ;  they 
^  ought  to  consider  it  a  compliment ;  it  is  because  the  things  are 
^valuable  that  they  are  stolen!'  Y^ry  likely;  but  does  that 
justify  the  theft?  And  if  we  pay  compliments  at  all,  ought 
they  not  to  be  acceptable  things?  Is  it  particularly  encouraging 
that  genius  should  thus  pay  penalties  from  which  blockheads  are 
exempt  ?  Is  it  any  consolation  to  be  told  that  it  was  only  be* 
cause  the  man's  rings  and  jewels  were  of  value  that  they  were 
pilfered  ?  that  had  they  been  worthless,  he  might  have  retiuned 
them,  and  welcome?  that  it  is  his  fiiult,  after  all,  for  having 
something  that  people  could  covet  ? 

Another  argument,  which  we  once  heard  made  use  of,  but 
cannot  fay  much  stress  upon,  is  that  every  restriction  of  the 
kind  contemplated  would  circumscribe  the  benevolent  efforts 
of  patriotic  booksellers  to  furnish  the  reading  public,  at  their 
risk,  with  valuable  matter !  At  their  risk  ?  Aye — if  it  were 
so ;  but  as  they  get  the  said  matter  for  nothing,  and  firom  those 
who  have  made  a  name  to  sell  it,  their  risk  in  such  cases  is 
small  enou^;  and  whatever  it  be,  none  but  the  bookseller 
himself  would  affect  to  believe  that  it  would  be  incurred  exc^ 
with  the  hope,  not  of  public  benefit,  but  of  private  profit.  If, 
however,  there  be  intrinsic  injustice  in  such  publications  (as  we 
affirm  there  is),  the  patriotism  of  publishers  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  take  so  eccentric  a  form ;  and  whether  they  contem- 
plate their  own  benefit,  or  that  of  the  public,  neither  tnemselves 
nor  the  public  ou^ht  to  be  gratified  at  other  people's  expense. 
Nor  will  a  free  nation  wish  to  secure  any  such  benefits  without 
paying  for  them,  unless  the  liberty  of  the  many  is  to  mean 
tyranny  to  the  few  I 

But  it  will  be  siud — ^  What  then  is  the  remedy  you  would 
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'propoee?*  Weaoiswer^tbttt  il  is  reiy  simple;  just  the  ezten* 
non  to  the  separmie  pubtieatioii  of  speechesi  leetures,  semMxis, 
ftc.,  of  the  hw  of  eopyri^  afaready  applicable  to  ererj  other 
ifoi^  AUowinp  preciselj  the  libcarty,  enjoyed  at  present,  of 
lepcnrtiBg  all  fiee  speedi  in  the  daily  joonials,  acoor^i^  to  the 
ability  c^  those  who  report  it,  lei  men  be  forbidden  to  pabfish 
Teported  ^eedi,  sermon,  or  leetnre  in  a  separate  form,  or  make 
eolleetions  of  s^i  compositions  for  such  purpose,  just  as  they 
are  forUdden  to  reprint  any  book  <nr  pamphlet  of  a  priTate 
authitf,  viUumt  the  anthor^s  consent;  let  a  penalty  be  attadied 
to  ooUecting  and  publishing  any  sndi  compilati<m  before  the 
aiith<»^8  deadi,  cnt  within  a  term  of  years,  unless  kis  consent  and 
Mmdum  home  beenjlrst  obtained. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  *  But  the  time  will  come  when  the 
*  poblioaticm  may  proceed  witkont  his  consent ;  and  it  is  im- 
'  possible  to  prevent  that.'  Certainly ;  just  as  the  time  comes, 
by  tiie  law  of  oopyr^ht,  when  tiie  author^s  b^ieficial  interest  in 
his  own  writii^s,  and  all  eentrol  over  diem,  must  also  terminate; 
when  he  will  not  be  able  to  prevent  the  rmrint  of  a  worse 
edition  instead  of  a  better,  if  some  publisher  dKX)6es  to  be  fool 
enough  to  issue  it ;  when  he  may  be  shamed  in  his  old  i^,  as 
Sonthey  was,  with  the  ghosts  of  '  rins  of  his  youth,*  if  any  one 
be  spiteful  enough,  or  mercenary  enousfa,  to  evoke  them. 

But,  praeticmfy,  we  believe  that  the  said  extension  of  the 
C<^yr^t  Act  would  effisotually  prevent  the  wroi^  of  whidi 
epc^ers  and  preachers  have  now  to  complain.  Take  the  case 
of  a  pariiamentary  speaker :  if  his  speeches  are  pretty  certain 
to  be  collected  after  bis  death, — and  he  must  be  uncommonly 
modest  if  he  cannot  properly  estimate  diat  probability, — what 
will  be  the  effect?  He  will  himself  take  timely  care  of  his 
own  reputation ;  will  himself  select  that  which  he  thinks  is  of 
permanent  interest,  most  worthy  to  live,  or  least  unworthy  of 
liimself ;  he  will  leave  sudi  mattar  in  a  state  fit  for  publication ; 
mad  the  foresight  of  this  will  prevent  others  from  issuing  rival 
compilations  dT  scraps  and  crumties.  On  tiie  other  hand,  if  he 
does  130^  think  his  reputation  worth  such'  moderate  pmns,  (though 
we  apprehend  there  would  be  few  so  cardess,)  be  wUl,  at  all 
events,  allow  the  thing  now  complained  of  to  be  done  with  his 


But  further ;  even  if  he  does  nothing,  one  of  the  worst  results 
of  the  present  abuse  would  be  generally  obviated.  The  mere 
lapse  of  a  little  time  would  allow  much  that  was  ci  temporary 
interest,  or  very  imperfectly  reported,  quietly  to  slip   into 
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oblivion;  no  desperate  efforts  would  ordinarily  be  made  for  tbe 
recovery  of  every  imperfect  firagment — Again:  What  had 
been  uttered  in  the  heat  of  poUtical  strife,  if  likely  in  after 
years  to  awaken  troubled  remembrances  in  those  who  spoke  it, 
or  in  those  against  whom  it  had  been  spoken,  would  either  be 
cancelled  by  the  speaker  himself,  or,  at  least,  would  not  be 
obtruded  on  the  world  till  the  actors  in  the  scene  had  passed 
away,  and  then  would  be  read  by  the  next  generation  with  as 
much  composure  as  an  account  of  a  skirmish  in  the  Iliad.  There 
is  something  to  our  minds  very  touching  in  the  language  in 
which  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  his  preface  to  this  volume,  laments  the 
unnecessary  ventilation  of  the  strong  expresdons  he  on  various 
occasions  felt  it  his  duty  to  employ  in  relation  to  his  political 
opponent.  Sir  Robert  Peel.  On  all  the  occasions  in  question, 
we  must  profess  our  belief  (as,  indeed,  subsequent  events  pretty 
clearly  demonstrated),  that  Mr.  Macaulay  was  in  the  right ;  his 
appreciation  of  that  great  statesman's  position,  of  the  exigencies 
in  which  party  would  involve  him,  and  the  facility  with  which 
he  would  accommodate  his  temporising  policy  to  them,  was  an- 
gularly correct.  In  one  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  speeches  (1840) 
the  confident  anticipation  of  the  odium  of  political  apostacies 
which  Sir  Bobert  would  still  have  to  encounter,  and  the  pali- 
nodes which  were  yet  in  reserve  for  him,  has  in  it  sometiiing 
almost  prophetic*  We  say  this,  though,  like  all  Sir  Bobert's 
countrymen,  profoundly  penetrated  with  the  glory  of  the  conflicts 
of  that  closipg  year  of  power,  which  well  atoned  for  all  his  pre- 
vious errors ;  and  though  convinced  that  in  that  last  effort,  by 
which  he  saved  his  country,  he  was  no  apostate  from  Party,  but 
a  proselyte — not  to  say  a  martyr — to  Truth. 

It  appears  that  some  years  before  his  lamented  death  every 
trace  of  animosity  had  been  erased  from  the  minds  of  the  rival 
orators  and  statesmen.  Under  such  circumstances,  who  but  must 
sympathise  with  the  following  beautiful  expression  of  r^ret, 
that  even  a  transient  cloud  should  trouble  the  bright  remembrance, 
which  the  survivor  desired  exclusively  to  cherish  and  perpetuate, 
of  the  cordial  intercourse  of  those  last  years  ? — 

*  It  was  especially  painful  t(f  me  to  find  myself  ander  the  necessity 
of  recalling  to  my  own  recollection,  and  to  the  recollection  of  others^ 
the  keen  encounters  which  took  place  between  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  myself.  Some  part  of  the  conduct  of  that  eminent  man,  I 
must  always  think  deserving  of  serious  blame.  Bat  on  a  calm  re> 
view  of  his  long  and  chequered  public  life,  I  acknowledge  with 

♦  See  particularly  speeches  on  Confidence  in  Lord  Melboame*5 
Ministry  (1840),  and  on  Uhe  State  of  Ireland'  (1844). 
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sincere  pleasure  that  his  faults  were  much  more  than  redeemed  by 
great  virtues,  great  sacrifices,  and  great  services ;  my  political 
hostility  to  him  was  never  in  the  smallest  degree  tainted  by  personal 
illwill.  After  his  fall  from  power,  a  cordial  reconciliation  took  place 
between  us;  I  admired  the  wisdom,  the  moderation,  the  disinterested 
patriotism  which  he  invariably  showed  during  the  last  and  best  years 
of  his  life ;  I  lamented  his  untimely  death,  as  both  a  private  and 
public  calamity ;  and  I  earnestly  wi^ed  that  the  sharp  words  which 
had  sometimes  been  exchanged  between  us  might  be  forgotten/  * 

We  humbly  conceive,  then,  that  the  measure  we  suggest,  of 
extending  to  all  such  publications  as  those  in  question  the  pre- 
sent law  of  copyright,  would  effectually  close  the  piratical  trade 
of  which  public  speakers  have  now  so  justly  to  complsun. 

As  to  parliamentary  speakers,  an  objection  may  yet  be 
urged:  ^  There  is  still  Hansard.'  Very  true,  and  a  Hansard 
there  ought  to  be.  But  then  the  same  observations  virtually 
apply  to  that  compilation  which  we  have  made  on  the  news- 
papers. Hansard  is  little  more  than  a  file  of  newspapers.  In 
a  vast  repertory  like  that — so  vast  that  few  can  purcnase  it — 
considered,  too,  purely  as  an  impartial  register  of  all  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  Parliament,  important  and  trivial  aUke, — where 
all  sorts  01  speeches,  of  all  dimensions  from  two  lines  to  twenty 
colunms,  of  every  conceivable  quality,  and  on  all  subjects, 
from  a  Turnpike  Act  to  Parliamentary  Reform,  are  huddled 
together, — wnere  thin  veins  of  eloquence  faintly  streak  in- 
finite platitudes,  and  grains  of  golden  ore  lie  entombed  in 
whole  continents  of  rubbish, — there,  no  man*s  fame  is  compro- 
mised ;  rather  fame  and  dulness  sleep  their  last  sleep  side  by 
side.  Eveiy  one  regards  Hansard  as  what  it  is,  a  simple  his- 
toric journal  of  the  transactions  of  Parliament, — highly  proper 
to  be  preserved — very  useful  to  the  future  historian — very  use- 
ful also  to  present  political  partisanship ;  whence  unimaginative 
speakers  can  make  a  speech  out  of  the  shreds  of  other  people's 
speeches,  and  a  keen  debater  can  prove,  by  due  selections  and 
omissions  and  transpositions,  that  any  honourable  member  has 
said  anything  which  any  other  honourable  member  may  wish 
him  to  have  sdd!  But  seriously,  the  few  who  open  it  are 
reminded,  as  on  opening  a  newspaper,  that  its  value  ia  that  of  an 
historic  document  merely — as  it  is  in  fact  seldom  consulted 
except  with  an  historic  aim ;  the  somebodies  and  the  nobodies, 
reported  with  the  same  impartiality,  are,  moreover,  understood  to 
be  only  reported.  In  a  word,  no  man's  literary  or  oratorical 
reputation  is  compromised  by  its  imperfections;  the  strong  glare 

♦  Preface,  p.  vii.  viii. 
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of  criticism  is  not  thrown  upon  anj  individual  nam^  of  great- 
ness, nor  is  genius  supposed  there  to  have  deliberatelj  depoated 
the  things  which  it  would  wish  posterity  to  understand  had  re- 
ceived its  last  fine  touches.  Nay,  not  only  from  these  circimi- 
stanoes  is  no  one's  sensitiveness  likely  to  be  wounded,  but  next 
to  nobody  knows  anything  of  the  matter.  It  is  surely  v^ 
different  when  a  volume  or  two,  made  up  exclusivdy  of  the 
speedies  of  scHne  one  illustrious  orator  are  dragged  firom  theie 
recesses  to  the  literary  tribunal,  in  the  hope  and  the  belief  that 
the  charm  which  attaches  to  the  name  will  insure  them  a  wide 
circulation ;  and,  whatever  their  imperfections  or  mutilations, 
make  them  a  part  of  each  man's  private  library.  In  '  Hansard' 
they  were  in  a  secure  a$ylum,  in  the  obscurity  of  whidi  it  was 
perchance  the  earnest  wish  of  the  author  they  should  remain ;  to 
expose  them  to  the  world  without  his  revision,  nay,  without 
sajring  *  by  your  leave,'  is  to  violate  that  asylum.  It  is  not  till 
then  that  they  are,  properly  speaking,  made  pubKe,  and  it  cer- 
tainly ou^t  not  to  be  done  without  the  author's  privity  and 
consent. 

Exactly  then  as  we  said  of  the  daily  joumab,  that  the  report 
of  all  public  meetings  should  be  as  public  as  they  are  now,  so 
we  say  of  Hansard ;  let  that  flourish  too,  for  it  is  no  more  than 
the  newspaper  of  Parliaraent  Further,  we  would  say,  let  the 
absurd  state  of  the  law  which  forbids  all  reports  of  parhamat' 
tary  speeches  and  yet  provides  for  a  reporter f  g<dlery  —  which 
banishes  reporters  utterly  and  cheri^s  them  exceedingly  — 
which  says  that  that  must  not  be  done  under  heavy  penalties 
which  may  be  done  with  perfect  hnpunity,  or  rather  whidi,  the 
more  perfectly  it  is  done,  is  done  with  the  more  applause; — 
let  this  absurd  state  of  the  law,  we  say,  be  remedied,  and  the 
same  freedom  of  reporting  be  allowed  in  the  House  of  Commons 
which  is  allowed  and  practised  everywhere  else,  or  mther,  which 
is  practised  there  without  being  allowed ;  but  while  diis  liberty 
is  everywhere  granted,  as  the  just  right  of  a  free  nation,  and  an 
inseparable  oondition  of  free  speech,  let  not  that  *  liberty'  de- 
generate into 'licentiousness.'  Let  not  public  speakers,  lecturers, 
preachers,  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  all 
other  thinkers ;  let  them  not  be  oompelled  permanently  to  ^ypea^ 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  in  the  undress  in  whidi  they  may 
often  meet  a  public  assembly,  or  perchance  in  the  downright 
Tiredness  and  rents  whidi  an  imperfect  tadsygraphy  may  hate 
occasioned ;  let  them  inyt  be  turned  into  authors  witiioot  thdr 
consent  and  in  efnte  (rf*  their  wishes — forced  to  father  every 
cdleetion  of  blundered  reports  or  absolute  crudities  which  the 
cupidity  of  a  bookseller  may  rake  together  from  the  joumak  of 
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the  day,  and  to  pay,  with  a  tarnished  reputation  or  a  wounded 
sendbUity,  for  the  paltry  gains  of  some  private  adventurer.  If 
the  law  of  copyright  be  extended  to  such  publications,  the 
nation  will  not  lose  a  single  privilege  which  it  is  necessary  it 
should  ret^n,  and  the  ri^ts  knd  feelings  of  private  individuals 
will  be  secured  from  outrage. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  in  some  journal  or  other,  that  in  pub- 
fishing  Mr.  Macaulay's  speeches  nothing  was  done  but  what  was 
permitted  by  his  own  celebrated  speeches  on  Copyright.  It 
might  as  well  be  sud  that  nothing  was  done  but  what  was  per- 
mitted by  Mr.  Macaulay's  speech  on  the  Sugar  Duties.  We 
have  read  (as  who  has  not  ?)  those  most  ingenious  and  beautiful 
cqpeeches  with  the  utmost  attention  and  delight,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  them  that  affects  the  present  question  one  way  or  the 
other.  The  second  speech  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  conclu- 
sive in  reasoning  ever  uttered  in  the  House,  but  affords  one  of 
the  happiest  and  adroitest  solutions  of  a  political  problem  ever 
submitted  to  it.  The  proposition  it  embodied  at  once  recom- 
mended itself  to  the  House,  and  was  adopted.  But  it  had 
nothing,  we  repeat,  to  do  with  the  present  question.  It  merely 
secured  to  every  writer  for  a  certsdn  term  a  property  in  his 
thoughts.  Now,  why  any  scribbler  of  a  miserable  pamphlet — 
whose  right,  by  the  way,  no  mortal  would  ever  wish  to  invade — 
sihould  be  elaborately  fenced  by  law,  while  a  consummate  genius 
who,  after  long  meditation,  has  consented  to  give  his  thoughts  to 
a  public  assemblv,  should  not  only  have  them  reported  to  the 
worid  as  part  of  the  daily  news  (which  we  admit  to  be  per- 
fectly right),  but  be  Eable  to  have  them  published  in  a  separate 
form,  with  afl  their  imperfections  on  their  head,  in  defiance  of 
Bis  wishes,  is  one  of  the  *  mysteries  of — iniquity'  and  of  law. 

We  have  been  the  longer  on  this  subject  because  it  is 
notorious  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  has  been  a  source  of 
finequent  and  indescribable  vexation  and  annoyance  to  some  of 
the  first  public  speakers  of  the  day ;  and  we  speak  most  disin- 
terestedly;  fior  we  have  no  prospect  of  being  tried  in  a  nmilar 
way! 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  genius  is  too  sensitive,  squeam- 
ish, and  so  on.  We  isxe  say  it  may  Ke  so ;  but,  sentle  Public, 
why,  when  it  costs  you  little  or  nothing,  why  should  you  not 
consult  the  feelings  of  men  to  whom  you  owe  so  much?  to 
whom  you  have  so  much  reason  to  be  grateful  for  instruction 
and  defigfat  ?  who  are,  in  so  manifold  ways,  both  the  decus  and 
tutamen  of  your  country  ? 

Nor  is  it  much  better  to  say  that  the  few  thus  afiect^ 
are  bat  a  petty  minority;  for,  every  equitable  claim  of  the 
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majoritj  being  cared  for^  it  is  the  mere  insolence  of  tyrann j  not 
to  care  for  even  the  pettiest  minority.  The  great  problem  of 
all  equitable  legislation  is  to  seek  the  exact  limit  at  which  the 
maximum  of  public  benefit  may  be  reconciled  with  the  minimum 
of  private  inconvenience.  We  cannot  think  that  the  law,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  has  solved  that  problem  of  limits. 

Having  thus  thrown  out  hints  on  this  subject  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  hereafter  attract  the  attention  of  some  member  of 
the  L^islature  in  search  of  a  topic^  we  proceed  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  remarkable  volume,  the  appearance  of  which 
has  occasioned  them. 

That  these  '  Speeches'  should  be  equally  popular  with  the 

*  Essays'  or  the  *  History '  of  the  same  great  writer  was  hardly 
to  be  expected ;  that  they  deserve  to  be  so  we  have  no  manner 
of  doubt  in  the  world.     The  obstacles  to  their  achieving  such 

Spularity,  at  least  suddenly,  are  of  course  obvious  enough, 
any  of  them  were  on  topics  of  temporary  interest,  (though  the 
speaker,  with  the  characteristic  vivacity  of  eminently  original 
and  vigorous  minds,  has  always  managed  to  surround  even  these 
with  elements  of  enduring  interest;)  all  of  them  were  re- 
ported in  various  forms  on  thdr  deKvery,  and  were  eagerly 
read  at  their  first  appearance  by  tens  of  thousands;  lastly, 
the  '  unlicensed '  edition  (for  so  we  must  call  it)  must  in  some 
measure  have  forestalled  the  market  We  have  little  doubt, 
however, — such  is  the  superiority  of  the  authentic  form,  so 
numberless  the  minute,  but  fine  touches  which  are  here  restored 
to  the  original, — that  this  volume  will,  in  a  little  time,  quite 
banish  from  the  market  its  less  attractive  rivals. 

The  following  brief  specimens,  in  parallel  columns,  from  the 
two  versions  of  these  speeches,  will  show  the  amazing  difference 
which  a  few  strokes  of  the  chisel  will  make  in  the  work  of  a 
great  artist  No  italics  are  required  to  draw  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  differences  of  the  two  in  point  and  vivacity.  How 
tame  and  colourless  is  the  one  compared  with  the  other  I  The 
two  sides  of  tapestry  do  not  show  more  differently-* 

The  first  extracts  shall  be  from  the  speech  on  '  Repeal  of  the 

*  Union  with  Ireland'  (1833).  Mr.  Macaulay  is  defending 
himself  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency  in  having  pleaded  for 
reform  as  necessary  to  appease  discontent  in  England,  and 
afterwards  contending  that  coercion  was  required  to  queD 
tumults  in  Ireland. 

UnautJiorised  EdiUon.  Corrected  Speeches, 

'  When  he  said  that  in  his  '  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in 
mind  the  burnings  and  destruc-  the  debates  on  the  Reform  Bill  I 
tionofagrlcultoral  produce,  which     imputed  the   tumults   and  out- 
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di^raced  so  manj  pcMrttona  of 
^glaod,  were  mainlj  owing  to 
the  Miniflters  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  people's  orj  for  Reform, 
he  did  not  at  the  same  time  con- 
tend that  the  incendiaries  and 
the  kwless  disturbers  of  social 
order  should  not  be  hanged 
or  otherwise  punished.  Then, 
though  he  earnestly  deplored  the 
probable  results  of  rcijecttng  the 
Beform  Bill,  he  did  not  assert 
that  the  outrages  and  excesses 
committed  under  the  name  of 
that  rejection  should  pass  with 
impunity;  that  for  the  Bristol 
rioters,  for  example,  the  sword  of 
justice  should  not  be  unsheathed; 
but  he  would  defend  the  con- 
ustencj  of  his  language,  on  that 
and  the  present  occasion,  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  learned  member 


r.  • 


rages  of  1830  to  misrule,  but 
did  I  ever  saj  that  those  tumults 
and  outrages  ought  to  be  tole- 
rated ?  I  did  attribute  the  Kent- 
ish riots,  the  Hampshire  riots, 
the  burning  of  com  stacks,  the 
destruction  of  threshing  machines, 
to  the  obstinacy  .with  which  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  had  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  demands  of 
the  people,  but  did  I  ever  say 
thatHhe  rioters  ought  not  to  be 
impnsoned,  that  the  incendiaries 
ought  not  to  be  hanged  ?  I  did 
ascribe  the  disorders  of  Notting- 
ham and  the  fearful  sacking  of 
Bristol  to  the  unwise  rejection  of 
the  Reform  Bill  by  the  Lords, 
but  did  I  oyer  say  that  such 
excesses  as  were  committed  at 
Nottingham  and  Bristol  ought 
not  to  be  put  down,  if  necessary, 
by  the  sword  ?*  (P.  107.) 


of  Dublin  himself.'  (YoL  i.  p 
135.) 

We  give  another  pw  of  brief  extracts  from  the  speech  on 
«  The  Gates  of  Sonmauth':— 


Unauthorised  Edition. 

*  We  have  had  governors- 
general  of  India  of  various 
stamps.  Some  governors-general 
Uiere  have  been  who  have  been 
guilty  of  faults^  some  who  have 
even  committed  crimes.  The 
natives  in  some  cases  have  hated 
the  governor-general,  but  now, 
for  the  first  time,  they  have  a  go- 
vernor-general whom  they  laugh 
at.  And  how  are  we  to  blame 
the  natives  of  India  laughing  at 
what  is  occurring  under  their 
own  immediate  observation,  when 
all  Europe  and  all  America  are 
laughing  too?  Was  there  ever 
any  thing  which  more  justly  ex- 
cited ridicule  ?  And  what  is  the 
defence  which  is  set  up?  The 
honourable  gentleman  ^posite 
produces  some  turgid  Eastern 
papers,  fulljof  briUiant  tropes 


Corrected  Speeches. 

<  So  much  for  the  serious  side 
of  this  business,  and  now  for  the 
ludicrous  side.  Even  in  our 
mirth,  however,  there  is  sadness ; 
for  it  is  no  light  thing  that  he 
who  represents  the  British  nation 
in  India  should  be  a  jest  to  the 
people  of  India.  We  have  some- 
times sent  them  governors  whom 
they  loved,  and  sometimes  gover- 
nors whom  they  feared,  but  they 
never  before  had  a  governor  at 
whom  they  laughed.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  laugh,  and  how  can 
we  blame  them  for  laughing 
when  all  Europe  and  all  America 
are  laughing  too  ?  You  see,  sir, 
that  the  gentlemen  opposite  can- 
not keep  their  countenances.  And 
no  wonder.  Was  such  a  State 
Paper  ever  seen  in  our  language 
before?    And  what  is  the  plea 
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sad  flowHig  figvrety  to  show  tbat 
this  prodttiiatioD  is  coached  in 
tiw  terms  in  wldch  docnmente  in 
fcnner  times  were  sometimes 
ooncfaed  l>7  natiTe  princes.  But 
b  that  a  parallel  case?  Maj  it 
not  as  well  be  sMd  tiiat  it  was  fit 
that  the  noble  lord  shovdd  aHow 
bis  beard  to  grow  down  to  his 
waist — that  be  ^wold  attire  him- 
sdf  in  the  Eastern  costome — 
tiiat  be  shovld  hai^  about  his 
person  jewels  and  glittering  omar 
ments — and  that  he  shoold  ride 
tiirongb  the  streets  of  Caleatta 
on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned  and 
ornamented  with  gingling  bells 
and  glass  beads,  and  ail  the 
sliowj  para^iemalia  of  tlie  native 
princes  ?  When  the  natives  see 
n  nabob  or  a  n^ah  inddge  him- 
self in  these  Inxnries,  ttwj  bow 
to  him,  and  take  the  splendour 
of  his  appearance  to  be  indica- 
tive^ as  it  ifl^  of  his  rank,  his 
power,  and  his  wealth;  but  if 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  so  be- 
dizened himself,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  tbat  it  would  have  been 
condoded,  and  not  without  re»- 
sen,  that  he  was  o«t  of  bos  wilk' 
(YoL  iL  pw  12.) 


set  iqp  for  aH  this  bombast? 
Whjt  the  honomble  geetkaua, 
tiM  Seeretaij  <^  the  Board  of 
Control^  brings  down  to  the 
House  some  translations  of  Per^ 
nan  letters  fixm  natiye  pnneea 
8«cb  letten,  as  ev<er3r  bedj 
knows,  are  written  in  a  moit 
absurd  and  turgid  s^le.  Ths 
b<MionraMe  gentienm  forces  w 
to  hear  a  ^od  deal  of  this  de- 
testable rhetorie^  and  tiien  be 
asks  why,  if  the  seeretaries  of 
the  Niaun  and  ci  the  King  sf 
Oude  use  all  these  tmpm  and 
hyperbolea,  Lord  EUenborougk 
should  not  indulge  in  the  sbsm 
sortof  ^oqoenoe?  The  honov* 
aide  gentleman  might  as  well  aik 
why  Lofd  EUenbwvugb  sbould 
not  sit  tx%m  logged,  why  he 
Aould  net  1^  his  beard  grow  ts 
his  waist,  why  be  should  not 
wear  a  turban,  why  he  shooM 
not  hang  trinkets  all  about  his 
person,  why  ha  should  not  rids 
about  Calcutta  on  a  horse  gingliog 
with  belb  and  glittering  with 
£alse  pearls.  The  native  princes 
do  time  things,  and  why  sbouU 
not  he?  Wl^,  sir,  simply  be- 
cause be  is  not  a  natiTe  prine^ 
but  afi  English  govefarav^oneraL 
When  the  people  of  India  sea  a 
nabob  or  a  n^  in  all  bis  gand^ 
finery,  they  bow  to  bim  with  a 
oeriain  respeet  Th^  know  thsc 
the  splendour  of  lus  garb  imfi- 
cates  superior  rank  and  weaLdi 
But  if  Sir  Chafes  JfaleaUe  bad 


they  would 
bavetlKMigbt  tbat  bewaso«itof 
bv  wita.'  (F.  S83.) 

Tlie  qoestian  may  perhaps  be  asked^ '  But  which  is  ilie  more 
*  authentic  form  of  the  two?'  It  i^pears  that  Mr.  Macaolay 
corrected  niae  of  the  speeches  witiiin  a  few  days  of  their  d^ 
livery*  aad  these  are  given  oorrec^v  in  both  ^tiooa  For  the 
reauunder,  Mr.  Macaiday  says  be  has  given  the  *  iwhwtaiinft  of 
'  the  qpeecheo  with  perfect  ingemioaniesB.'    More  Aan  this  it 
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18  pkiB  tint  none  of  the  reports  erer  gB,ye,far  they  diffisrjram 
cne  another  as  much  as  Mr.  Macaulay's  yersion  from  them. 
Indeed,  in  no  shorthand  report  for  the  newspapers  can  more 
tlum  this  genecal  fidelity  be  maintained,  if,  as  in  Mr.  Macaulay's 
esse,  a  trpeaker  be  very  rapid.  He  assures  us  thit  *yery  able. 
'  ahordiand  writers  have  compUdned  that  they  could  not  follow 
'  him.'  We  cannot  bat  think  also  (though  we  speak  only  from 
coDJecture)  that  Mr.  Macaulay's  present  ksue  c^  the  flpeeches 
whidi  he  did  not  correct  for  the  'Mirror  of  Parliament'  or  the 
'  Parliamentary  Debates,'  has  sometimes  had  the  advantage  of 
certain  fragments  of  manuscript  or  jottings  of  notes  with  whidi 
lie  aided  &  memory  at  the  time  ot  preparation,  and  which  he 
has  discovered  in  some  'ancient  crypt'  Of  these  speeches 
generaQy,  however,  he  says  he  '  does  not  pretend  to  give  with 
'  accuracy  the  diction  of  those  which  he  did  not  himself  correct 

*  within  a  week  after  they  were  delivered ; '  but  we  can  easily 
credit  the  truth  of  what  follows: — '  Many  expressions,  and  a 

*  few  paragraph,  linger  in  my  memory,  though  the  rest,  in- 
'  eluding  much  that  had  been  carefully  premeditated,  is  irre- 
^  ooverably  lost.'  '  Many  expressions,' — diough  connectives  and 
£irm8  of  construction  be  goi^ — ^we  can  readily  conceive  have  been 
faithfully  reproduced ;  for  it  is  a  characteristic  of  men  of  ardent 
imagination  and  tenacious  memory,  that  even  unwritten  Micities 
of  thought  and  expression  are  dmoet  never  forgotten.  The 
words  or  phrases  whidi  carry  the  thought  are  remembered, 
Aough  the  structure  of  sentences  may  be  varied.  We  believe 
that  Bobert  EUl,  in  tins  way,  sometimes  reproduced  every 
€0sential  characteristic  of  certain  sennons  (varjring  the  constmc- 
tum  only)  whidi  he  had  not  preached  for  years. 

WUle  the  style  of  those  speeches  which  Mr.  Maeaulay  has 
hate  corrected  for  the  first  time,  is  infinity  more  his  own  than 
lihat  of  the  reported  speeches,  he  assures  us  the  substance  is 
findifuUy  gtveiu  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
qnotii^  the  manly  dedaration  wUch  he  makes  on  this  sub- 
ject:— 

*  The  adbstanee  of  the  remaining  speeches  I  have  gr?en  with  per* 
feet  ingenuoosness^  I  have  not  nwde  alterations  for  the  purpose  of 
aaviag  «y  <»wb  repniatien  either  for  consistency  er  for  foresight  I 
have  not  softened  down  the  strong  terms  in  whidi  I  formeriy  ex- 
Msssed  oinaiMis  which  time  and  thought  may  have  modified ;  nor 
have  I  retouched  my  predictions  in  o^er  to  make  them  eorrespoad 
with  subsequent  events.  Had  I  repretented  myself  as  speaking  in 
1831,  ia  1840,  or  in  1845,  as  I  shwild  speak  in  185S,  I  should  have 
deprived  ay  book  of  its  chief  value.  This  vdnae  is  now  at  least  a 
itnetlv  honest  reoord  of  opinions  and  leatooings  which  were  heard 
with  ttvour  by  a  large  part  of  the  CooMnons  of  En^^anc^  at  some  ia- 
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portant  conjunctures;  and  such  a  record,  however  low  it  may  stand 
in  the  estimation  of  the  literary  critic,  cannot  hut  he  of  use  to  the 
historian.'  * 

For  ourselves,  we  have  been  equally  delighted  with  the 
manner  and  the  matter  of  these  speeches.  They  are  wonderful 
,  not  merely  as  compositions,  but  as  specimens  of  true  deliberative 
eloquence ;  and  equally  admirable  for  the  just,  and  oflen  deep, 
practical  political  philosophy  with  which  t^ey  are  everywhere 
mibued. 

We  are  aware  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  folks,  who,  if  they 
see  some  one  faculty  in  a  very  variously  endowed  mind  og- 
nally  predominant,  imagine  that  the  others  must  not  only  be 
relatively,  but  absolutely^  inferior, — who,  in  short,  have  a  dif- 
ficulty in  judging  of  the  tout  ensemble  of  all  its  qualities, — 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  is  too  imaginative — too  profuse  in  illus- 
tration— too  stately — too  this,  and  too  that,  to  admit  of  his 
attaining  the  highest  excellences  of  the  true  oratorical  style,— 
of  that  style  which  Aristotle  calls  the  XS^is  a^purruciq,  and  of 
which,  by  general  consent,  Demosthenes  is  the  most  perfect,  if 
not  the  sole  perfect  example.     As  it  is  not  given  to  anj  man  to 
be  equally  every  thing,  so  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  Mr. 
Macaulay,  having  been  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  a  very 
different  kind  of  composition,  or  rather  in   several  different 
kinds  of  composition  (in  all  of  which  he  has  exhibited  a  singular 
facility),  and,  having  given  to  his  oratorical  talents  no  exclusive 
development,  had  encountered  the  usual  fortunes  of  the  pent- 
athlete,  and  sacrificed,  in  some  degree,  concentration  of  powff 
in  one  form  for  varied  excellence  in  many.    But,  on  the  whole, 
we  must  profess  our  conviction  that  it  is  rather  the  skilful 
adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  true  oratorical  style  which 
these  speeches  display,  than  any  failure  in  that  respect,  that 
ought  to  surprise  us.     It  is  not  the  similarity  between  the  style 
of  this  Tolume  and  that  of  the  '  Essays*  or  the  ^  History,'  that 
so  much  strikes  us  (at  least.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of 
passages),  as  the  degree  in  which  the  first  differs  from  the 
second,  in  obedience  to  the  flexibility,  the  vivadty,  the  energy 
which  the  spoken  style  in  a  deliberative  assembly  demands.! 

♦  Preface,  p.  xii. 

f  It  is  perhaps  true  that  a  less  violent  transition  would  be  neces- 
sary to  Mr.  Macaulay  than  to  many  in  passing  from  one  style  to  the 
other.  He  has  written  history  in  a  form  which,  without  sacrificing 
any  dignity  whch  in  any  intelligible  s^ise  belongs  to  such  oooipo- 
sition,  has  much  of  the  animation  of  the  happiest  popular  eloqaeaee. 
He  has  shown  that  a  stiff  and  formal  air,  and  soorn  of  vivacious  de- 
tails, are  happily  not  essential  to  the  dignity  of  the  Historic  Muse. 
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The  general,  and  very  undeniable^  commonplaces  of  criticism 
as  to  tne  truest  style  of  oratory^  we  should  be  the  last  to 
dispute;    and  this  Journal,  where  they  have  been  so  con- 
stantly contended  for^  would  be  the  last  place  wherein  to 
dispute  them.    The  characteristics  of  that  style, — its  impatience 
of  the  abstract  and  the  ornate;    its  demand  that  philosophy 
should  be  used  only  to  minister  to  the  practical,  lend  its 
wisdom  without  parade,  and  even  without  the  expansion  into 
which,  when  there  is  no  parade,  a  philosophic  mind  (like  that  of 
Burke,  for  example,)  loves  to  wander;  its  parsimony  of  ima- 
gery, except  where  the  illustrations  themselves  are  the  flashes 
of  passion,  or  can  be  held  in  solution  in  metaphor ;  its  business- 
like point  and  brevity,  to  the  utmost  limit  at  which  brevity  can 
consist  with  perspicuity ;  its  uniform  preference  of  energy  to 
elegance,  whether  of  conception  or  expression ;  and  its  rejection 
of  all  elegance  merely  as  such,  and  except  so  far  as  it  is  a  more 
pleasurable,  and  therefore  more  effectual  vehicle  of  conveying 
instruction  or  insinuating  argument;   its  ever-varied  flow  — 
rapid  or  gentle — placid  or  rough — breaking  into  foam,  or  mur- 
muring between  peaceful   banks,  just  as  the  course  of  the 
channel  offers  obstructions  which  chafe  passion  or  invites  the  un*- 
impeded  and  tranquil  flow  of  sympathy ;  its  flexible  adaptation 
to  the  whole  play  of  emotion,  whatever  that  may  be ;  its  rapid 
ohaDges   of  construction ;   its  speaking  pauses ;   its  vivacious 
apostrophes ;  its  questions  which  carry  tneir  own  answer ;  its 
suppressions  more  eloquent  than  speech ; — changes,  if  we  may  so 
say,  all  responsive  to  the  varying  attitudes  and  gestures  of 
mind,  and  (where  eloquence  is  perfect)  reflected  again  in  answer- 
ing variations  of  voice,  and  feature,  and  action: — these  are 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  that  eloquence,  the  analysis  of 
which  is  as  difiicult  as  the  description  of  the  physical  changes 
which  pass  in  alternate  light  and  shadow  over  a  speaking  coun- 
tenance ;  but  it  is  recognised  the  moment  it  is  heard,  just  as 
the  latter  is  interpreted*  the  moment  it  is  seen. 

If  a  popular  deliberative  assembly  is  impatient  (as  it  always 
will  be^  of  redundant  philosophy  or  exuberant  imagery,  even 
when  the  first  has  the  genuine  qualities  of  philosophy,  and  the 
other  the  appropriate  grace  of  poetry,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
that  it  will  reject  with  double  disgust  the  ambitious  affectation 
of  either ;  the  parade  of  profound  or  subtle  thought  without  the 
reality,  and  the  meretricious  ornament  which  juvenility  and  in- 
experience are  apt  to  mistake  for  eloquence.  But  let  the 
deviation  from  the  truest  eloquence  be  from  what  cause  it 
will,  whether  from  powers  of  argument  or  imagination,  great 
indeed  but  misapplied,  or  simply  from  a  ridiculous  caricature  of 
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the  very  qualitMS  thsfl  mocked,  tiie  reasons  for  wUok  m  MSbet- 
atiye  assemUj  resoits  any  mck  demtkm  are  obvAOUs;  il  is 
because  it  if  a  deliberative  asaembljv  bent  on  bosHnss,  bavins 
grave  and  wei^ty  interests  to  deal  with,  and  hard  prseden 
knots  to  unties  What  is  strietljr  ad  rem^  and  ottered  mder  the 
inflnence  of  natural  feding,  can  alone  seenre  its  peraaneot 
attention,  and  is  sore  to  do  so.* 

But  Mly  ooneeding  the  diaraoteristies  ^  the  sfTle  wfaidi 
Aristotle  has  anafysed,  and  Demosthenes  ezempGfied^  we  are  to 
reooUeot  that  even  these  may  be  exhibited  with  eqaal  naimre  m 
different  men,  thonsh  withm  very  diflfetent  lints.  Thmy  wiB 
vary  not  only  widi  me  age,  the  oonntry,  the  aesemUy^  but  qnils 
as  much  with  the  vdeUeetual  eharaditr  oS  the  individoal  qpeaksf^ 
and  yet  the  qualities  in  question  may  be  exhibited  strindy 
within  the  sphare  of  nature. 

Take,  for  example,  the  imaginative  deraent»  We  have 
spdsen  of  the  parsimony  with  which  the  tme  orator  uses  it; 
but  this  reqMCts  rather  the  forms  imagination  assumes  than  te 
frequency  ^  its  exereise,  or  a£kcts  its  firequency  oidy  when  a 
single  thought  is  superfluously  illustrated.  Ten  iUnstratiooB  of 
one  point  would  be  intolerable;  but  ten  illustradons  of  as  maiiy 
points  is  a  very  diffisrent  matter.  Tliere  are  some  minds  so 
imaginative,  so  apt  to  seize  analogies,  (Burke's,  for  exanuple^) 
that  with  them  to  think  is  almost  to  think  in  mdaphor.  Thqr 
inv^it  every  moment  a  more  vivid,  symbdical  lat^uage  of 
their  own  than  common  terms  supply.  Now,  will  an  orator  of 
this  stamp,  however  fiuthfully  he  may  exemplify  the  prindphs 
we  have  been  advocating,  employ  no  more  metaphors  thmi  a 
man  in  other  re^MCts  of  equal  powers,  but  inferior  here?  The 
notion  is  of  course  absurd.  If  he  feather  the  dutft  with  more 
than  will  carry  it  home  —  if  he  exra'ess  his  imaees  in  the 
garish  coloon  or  erDbe^Dt  forms  of  the  poet,  he  h^l^mnn^ 
a  grave  error ;  and  no  doubt  tiiat  a  temptation  to  do  this  wffl 
be  one  of  the  tfaingB  against  whieh  <mch  a  ooostitotioii  of  mmd 
will  have  to  guard.  But  he  may  use  most  abundant  metaphor, 
and  be  quite  blameless.  Hence^  as  we  have  said,  the  e^etni  to 
which  ^e  use  of  the  imagination  is  resorted  to,  even  in  die 
severest  eloqu^ioe,  will  be  a  questicm  ci  limits.  As  the  natural 
effect  of  passion  is  to  stknulate  that  in  common  with  every 

*  Of  all  the  deliberative  bodies  ever  assembled,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  perhaps  the  most  fastidious  in  this  respect.  It  will  con- 
cede liberal  indulgence  to  knowledge,  simplicity,  and  nature,  inA 
whatsoever  defects  of  manner  assodated, — though  it  will  (these  bdog 
presupposed)  naturally  and  justlv  value  every  degree  of  approach  to 
the  peHection  rf  the  true  st^  of  the  highest  pra^ieal  eloquence. 
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other  fkcvlfyy  it  will  be  atimnlated  in  "ptopartiaa  as  it  is  pos- 
sessed; and  i£  that  whidi  kindks  it  be  indeed  the  inspiration  of 
nature  and  genuine  feelings  its  more  fSrequent  manifestation  will 
notoffiend;  in  that  caae,  it  is  Nature  that  speaks,  and  she  will 
vindicate  herself  by  the  farms  die  assnmoB.  For  though  the 
dialects  of  Nature  are  many,  her  language  is  one. 

Temperate  as  is  the  styfe  of  Demosthenes  in  this  respect,  we 
apmrebend  that  if  we  could  appreciate  off  the  metaphcurs  whieh 
Innc  unsuspected  in  what  now  appear  common  terms,  if  we  could 
detect  every  latent  tnq)e,  every  novel  uKkEcation  of  a  famiUar 
idiom^  just  as  the  ear  of  a  native  Greek  could,  we  should  find 
many  a  passage  lighted  up  with  a  phosphorescent  lustre  of 
imagination  where  we  now  httle  suspect  it;  animated  with  a  life 
which,  oirculatine  in  the  words  themselves,  and  not  disclosed  to 
OS  by  the  fonnahties  of  simile,  the '  cold  obstruction '  of  a  dead 
language  conceals  firom  tbl  We  see  only  the  outlines  of  the 
figmres  on  the  t^testry;  the  vivid  oolonrs  have  paled  by 
time. 

Take,  again,  the  undeniabty  true  principle,  that  the  object  of 
the  orator  being  conviction  and  persuasion,  and  even  convio- 
tion  onlv  that  he  may  persuade;  pleasure  as  suck,  however 
refined,  is  not  to  be  sougnt  independttitiy  of  the  end  aimed  at; 
nor  at  all,  exeq>t  as  energy  and  harmony — striking  images 
— ^1^  words  in  apt  places'  are,  though  employed  for  another 
and  a  higher  purpose,  necessarily  productive  of  pleasure,  and, 
by  being  grateful,  aid  attention  and  facilitate  the  adnussion 
of  argument ;  still,  how  wide  are  the  limits,  within  which  that 
maxim  may  be  acted  on  with  equal  hones^,  varied  only  by 
the  powers  of  the  speaker,  not  by  the  demands  of  style  I 
Up  to  the  stated  limit  the  severest  style  admits  of  such  plea- 
surable accessories ;  beyond  it,  the  excitement  of  pleasure  is  felt 
to  be  foreign,  and  the  ornaments  intended  to  effect  it,  how- 
ever grateful  in  themselves,  a  correct  taste  at  once  pronounces 
to  be  meretricious.  We  rtt>eat,  that  the  problem  is  one  of 
limits,  dq)endent  on  the  qualities  of  mind  in  the  speaker.  With 
equal  honestv  of  purpose,  with  equal  intention  of  saying  nothing 
merely  to  affiird  a  deliffht  alien  &om  the  purpose  in  hand,  with 
equal  detire  to  subordinate  the  very  pleasure  which  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  of  thought,  not  only  will,  but  must  produce,  how 
oifiRsrent  will  be  the  degree  of  pleasure  which  the  compositions 
of  different  men  inspire ;  and  now  much  more  effective,  because 
a  more  pleasurable  vehicle  of  thou^t,  will  be  the  one  than  the 
other! 

No  orator  is  to  speak  for  the  sake  of  producing  pleasure ;  no 
orator  is  to  speak  (so  far  as  possible)  without  producing  pleasure! 
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A  nice  distinction,  some  will  think;  and  some^perliaps,  a  downright 
panidox.  Yet  it  is  easilj  expliuned ;  for  it  simply  means  that 
the  pleasurable  is  only  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  orator  for  the  sake 
of  an  ulterior  end, — not  for  its  own  sake  as  an  ultimate  end. 
As  Aristotle  says  in  his  introduction  to  his  analysis  of  those 
qualities  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  true  style  of  eloquence, 
*  It  is  naturally  delightful  to  all  men  to  receiye  instruction  in 
'forms  which  give  pleasure.'  Now  strictly  adhering  to  tha 
maxim,  we  say  that  conformity  to  it  may  be  very  Tarionslj 
exemplified  by  different  orators ;  that  is,  that  the  appHcation  ii 
the  rule  is  still  a  question  of  limits.  There  is  a  point  beyond 
which  we  can  say  that  the  object  which  ought  to  have  been 
merely  involved  in  a  higher  one,  has  been  made  more  or  less  the 
principal,  and  therefore  an  offence  has  been  committed;  but 
still  the  limits  are  not  inconsiderable  within  which  no  such  faults 
are  chargeable,  and  where  the  difference  of  pleasure  from 
different  styles  of  eloquence  is  inconceivably  great. 

Take,  for  example,  the  appropriate  pleasure  given  by  a  flexiUe 
and  harmonious  style.  Prose  bias  its  music  as  well  as  verse;  not 
like  that  of  verse,  indeed,  for  one  of  its  very  excellences  b 
freedom  from  everything  which  shall  even  remind  the  ear  of 
metrical  arrangement, — of  aught  that  may  suggest  the  idea  of 
jingle  or  rhyme.  Yet  it  has  its  characteristic  melody  not  less 
than  poetry  itself;  not  that  of  the  lyre  or  lute,  whidi  so 
easily  '  weds  itself  to  immortal  verse,' — of  measured  cadences 
and  complex  harmony;  but  a  wild  and  free,  ever  pleasant  though 
ever  varying  music,  like  that  of  Nature ;  like  that  of  the  whis- 
pering winds  and  falling  waters, — such  as  is  heard  by  mountain 
streams  or  in  the  leafy  woods  of  summer.  Not  less  Uian  poetrj 
itself  has  prose  its  sweet  and  equable,  its  impetuous  and  rapid 
flow ;  its  full  and  majestic  harmonies,  its  abrupt  transitions,  its 
impressive  pauses,  its  grateful  though  not  regularly  recurring 
caaence. 

Now  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  hearers,  in  fixing  attention, 
in  stimulating  the  memory  and  every  other  fisiculty,  will  immea- 
surably vary  with  the  degree  in  which  prose  attains  its  appro- 
priate excellences  in  different  styles  of  an  equally  genuine 
eloquence ;  though  in  all,  the  aim  with  which  it  wUl  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  Und  and  degree  of  pleasure  it  will  impart,  will 
DO  specifically  difierent  from  those  of  verse.  The  human  mind, 
— the  mind  of  the  uneducated  as  well  as  of  the  cultured, — 
is  so  constituted  as  to  enjoy  those  excellences,  and,  by  enjoy- 
ing, to  have  every  faculty  to  which  the  orator  wishes  to  gain 
access  for  the  purpose  of  operating  conviction  or  persuasion  Up- 
timatefy  stimulated.     The  pleasure,  like  that  which  is  found  in 
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manj  instances  of  a  beneficent  complexitj  in  the  ends  contem- 
plated bj  Nature  (as  in  that  of  the  palate  as  subordinated  to 
digestion),  is  not  a  separate,  nor  the  ultimate  thing,  but  auxiliary 
to  another  and  ulterior  design.  When  wholesome  food  is  re- 
lished, that  yerj  enjoyment  is  subservient  to  healthy  digestion ; 
and  this  may  illustrate  the  pleasure  which  legitimate  eloquence 
should  impart;  when  the  palate  is  tickled  by  dainties  at  the 
expense  ot  the  stomach,  we  are  reminded  of  die  error  of  mere- 
tricious oratory. 

But  still  the  degree  in  which  the  pulchrum  may  be  made  legi- 
timately to  conspire  with  the  utile  is  a  question  of  limits  which 
will  be  differently  resolved  by  different  minds,  and  whether  more 
perfectly  or  less,  will  depend  both  on  their  own  structure,  and 
on  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  hearers. 

No  doubt  the  great  leading  principle  which  should  determine 
the  whole  code  of  rhetorical  maxims  must  be  derived  from 
the  design  of  such  compositions ;  and  if  a  man  carefully  bears 
that  in  mind  he  will  rarely  fail  in  at  least  avoiding  faults, 
if  he  has  not  the  faculties  which  justify  him  in  aspiring  to  the 
higher  excellences  of  the  oratorical  art.  But  the  point  which 
we  are  more  particularly  desirous  of  illustrating  is  this, — that 
where  there  are  such  powers,  the  legitimate  pleasure  which  their 
exercise  will  give  will  be  very  different  in  different  men. — To 
employ  one  more  illustration.  If  men,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
mode  of  writing,  were  to  adopt  a  system  like  the  picture-writing 
of  ancient  Mexico,  there  would  be  no  doubt  infinite  degrees  of 
the  better  and  the  worse  in  its  exhibition, — approximations  to  a 
certfun  ideal  *  perfection  of  style.'  That  which  should  give  the 
symbols  the  elnborate  finish  and  perfect  detail  of  ordinary  paint- 
ing would  certainly  not  be  that '  perfection' ;  because  another  end 
than  that  of  the  painter's  art  ought  to  be  contemplated.  It  would 
be  as  great  a  mistake,  and  of  the  same  kind,  to  attempt  to 
engraft  the  appropriate  pleasures  of  poetry  on  eloquence.  Still, 
just  as  in  the  employment  of  imagery,  or  of  the  various  music 
of  prose,  by  the  orator,  there  would  be  no  inconsiderable  range 
in  which  the  writers  of  such  symbols  might  evince  varying  skill. 
Without  wishing  to  give  them  any  of  the  illegitimate  attractions 
of  the  pictorial  art,  or  doing  anything  except  for  the  purpose  (as 
Aristotle  says)  of  making  ^  comprehension  more  easy,'  by  making 
it  more  *  pleasant,' —  they  might,  by  a  thousand  graces,  and  with 
no  more  time  and  effort  than  an  inferior  artist  would  expend, 
lender  the  meaning  more  clear  or  more  impressive,  more  distinct 
or  more  vivid. 

If  we  examine  these  speeches  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  not  simply  by 
some  abstract  canons  of  ideal  perfection  in  oratorical  style,  which 
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scarcely  any  man  has  exemplified,  but  by  a  due  reference  to  the 
variable  limits  imposed  by  the  yariable  structure  of  different 
minds, — limits  within  which  the  conditions  of  that  style  may 
be  adequately  complied  with, —  we  must  agidn  profess  6ur  sur- 
prise at  the  degree  in  which  many  of  these  speeches  fblil 
those  conditions.  We  have  no  scruple  [in  saying  they  will  in 
that  respect  sustain  comparison  with  any  speeches  with  wfaioh 
the  whole  range  of  British  oratory  has  supplied  us. 

The  orator  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  most  resembles — and  it  must 
strike  every  reader-  is  Edmund  Burke.  We  may  go  a  step 
further ;  we  affirm  that  measured  by  the  usual  practical  tests 
— some  we  wiU  shortly  mention  —  these  speeches,  merely  as 
speeches^  are  superior  to  those  of  Burke.  Glowing  with  the 
characteristics  of  mind  which  distinguished  Burke,  Mr.  Macaulay 
in  the  main  has  attained  a  far  closer  approximation  to  what  the 
style  of  deliberative  eloquence  demands  than  Burke  did ;  has 
exerted  a  more  successful  joontrol  over  the  splendid  powers  whidi 
may  so  easily,  in  relation  to  eloquence,  allure  into  ^  spieniida 
*  vitia  i  and  subordinated  more  rigorously  the  entire  elements  <A 
his  mind  to  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  public  speaker. 
Informed,  like  Burke,  with  the  spirit  of  political  philosophy,  he 
more  discreetly  limits  the  ^  circuit  of  its  musings,'  and  makes  it 
the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  his  eloquence ;  equally  affluent  in 
vivid  and  original  imagery, — imagery  which,  like  that  of  Buri», 
is  fed  bv  douroes  almost  boundless,  and  to  which  every  realm  <£ 
human  knowledge  is  made  tributary, — he  has,  in  no  case,  fallen 
into  the  extravagancies  into  which  Burke's  daring  genius  not 
seldom  hurried  him.  Possessed  like  Burke  of  an  imperial  oom- 
mand  over  all  the  treasures  of  the  English  language,  Mr. 
Macaulay  in  the  best  passages  of  his  speeches  has  attained,  if  not 
the  ever  various,  flexile  ease  of  his  great  prototype,  yet  greater 
point,  condensation,  and  energy  than  it  would  be  easy  to  parallel 
from  Burke's  most  successful  speeches. 

Whatever  the  resemblances,  and  they  are  very  striking,  be* 
tween  the  speeches  of  Burke  and  those  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  nothing 
can  more  clearly  show  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  greater 
adaptation  of  the  latter  to  the  conditions  of  efiective  deliberative 
eloquence,  than  the  contrast  between  the  impatience  with  whidi 
the  House  listened  to  Burke,  at  least  in  his  latter  years,  and  the 
hearty  welcome  which  it  has  always  accorded  to  Mr.  Macaulay. 
If  this  be  not  the  solution,  then  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  must  be  a  very  different  assembly  from 
what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  elder  orator.  Burke  often 
managed  to  empty  the  House ;  Mr.  Macaulay,  if  it  be  known 
that  he  is  likely  to  speak,  never  fails  to  fill  it     If  the  bencbei 
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Are  empty  whea  be  begins,  po  sooner  is  it  known  that  be  is 
q>eaking9  tban  numbers  nock  in,  and  hang  on  bis  accents  with 
lureatbless  attention.  Certa'mly  he  does  not  want  the  testimonies 
to  signal  eloquence  enumerated  by  Cicero,  ^coronam  multiplicea)) 
^judicium  erectum»  crebras  assensiones,  n^ultas  admirationes/ 
Another,  and  perhaps  more  effective  proof  of  the  power  of  his 
•peeohes  is,  that  they  have  generally  bad  an  immediate  effect  in 
taping  the  course  of  the  debate ;  sometimes  an  appreciable^ 
luid,  in  one  or  two  cases,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  a  decisive 
offset  on  the  instant  judgment  of  the  House.* 

*  Succe^  if  we  except  the  rare  case  of  immediately  triumphing  over 
adverse  prejudices,  is  always  a  problematical  proof  of  oratorical  skilL 
The  divinest  eloquence,  if  the  truth  it  urges  be  unwelcome,  will  too 
often  stand  little  chance  against  ad  captandum  fallacies,  which  the 
prejudices  and  foregone  conclusions  of  an  audience  will  make  them 
bug  to  their  bosoms,  and  applaud  to  the  echo.  Just  as  a  general 
may  exhibit  the  highest  strategetical  and  tactical  skill,  and  yet  be 
defeated  by  contingencies  over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  of 
which  no  human  sagacity  could  have  made  him  prescient ;  so  the 
orator  may  often  encounter  prejudices  against  which  the  most  cogent 
argument  and  the  most  powerful  motives  may  be  directed  in  vain ;  and 
none  know  this  better  than  the  sacred  orator !  For  this  reason  we 
have  always  so  much  admired  the  definition  of  rhetoric  given  by 
Aristotle.     *  It  is  not,'  says  he,  *  the  art  which  teaches  us  how  to  per- 

*  guade,  but  how  to  put  together  the  things  which  on  a  given  subject 

*  and  occasion  ought  to  persuade,  or  which  are  best  calculated  to  per- 

*  snade';  Oh  to  w^iaai  &XXa  to  Iheiy  to,  vK&p\ovTa  iridava  wipi  tuatnov. 

The  ease  with  which  any  orator  may  win  golden  opinions  from  an 
audience  to  whom  he  addresses  only  what  flatters  their  vanity,  or 
ooincides  with  their  wishes ;  and  the  agreeable  '  exaltation '  which 
attends  the  operation,  are  most  amusingly  ridiculed  by  Socrates  in 
the  Menexenus.  The  task,  he  says,  of  the  public  orators  appointed 
to  pronounce  the  public  panegyrics  on  those  who  had  deserved  well 
of  their  country,  is  easy  enough.  He  describes  in  an  exquisitely 
ironical  vein  the  pleasing  self-inflation  under  which,  as  he  pretends,  he 
always  listened  to  the  encomiums  on  his  country  and  his  countrymen. 
Somehow,  he  tells  us,  they  always  sent  him  away  thinking  himself  a 
£ur  finer,  nobler,  and  even  taller  fellow  than  he  was  I  The  pleasing 
ddusion,  he  avers,  sometimes  remained  with  him  for  so  long  as  four 
or  even  five  dj^s,  during  which  he  thought  himself  '  in  the  islands  of 
^  the  blest'  When  Menexenus  pities  the  condition  of  a  certain  pane- 
gyrist, who  is  likely  not  to  be  appointed  in  time  to  make  due  pre- 
paration, Socrates  says,  '  How  so,  my  fine  fellow  ?    These  folks  are 

*  always  provided  with  speeches  ready  made ;  and  if  not,  it  would 
^  not  be'dificult  to  extemporise  on  such  subjects.  If  indeed  it  were 
'  required  to  eulogise  the  Athenians  among    the  Spartans,  or  the 

*  Spartans  among  the  Athenians,  a  penuasive  and  plaosible  orator 
'  wxmld  be  required  sore  enough.' 
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Two  errors  of  Burke,  into  which  many  great  speakers  beadei 

Burke  have  fallen,  Mr.  Macaulay  has  discreetly  avoided.    It 

was  not  solely  the  excess  of  disquisition  and  illustration,  of 

iQ-timed  wisdom  and  profuse  imagery,  which  made  the  House 

impatient  of  Burke's  speeches;   it  was  as  much  the  too  fire- 

quent  obtrusion  of  himself  on  the  House,  and  his  exceadve 

length.   Both  these  are  serious  errors.    Mr.  Macaulay  is  chaige> 

able  with  neither.     His  appearances  have  been  in  the  estimate 

of  his  audience  only  too  infirequent,  and  have  ever  been  most 

welcome.    His  speeches  have  generally  been  of  very  modera^ 

dimensions  compared  with  many  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Brougham, 

and  many  other  of  our  greater  orators.     The  generality  of  those 

in  the  present  volume  little  exceed  twenty  pages ;  many,  and  yet 

on  large  subjects,  are  considerably  under  that.    One,  and  only 

one, — on  a  very  vast  theme,  the  Government  of  India,  (1833) 

— extends  to  forty  pages.     There-  is  one  also  of  thirty  pages ; 

of  the  rest  none  exceed  twenty-five. 

As  to  the  chefs  ^csuvre  of  most  of  our  other  orators,  they  have 
come  down  to  us  in  so  mutilated  a  form,,  that  it  is  diflBcnlt  to 
make  any  comparison  of  merit.  We  hardly  know  what  Chariei 
James  Fox  was  in  his  very  highest  moods,  so  imperfectly  has  he 
been  reported ;  though  we  hold  it  certain  that  he  possessed  more 
of  the  ancient  itaforqs — of  the  essential  characteristics  of  Demos- 
thenes— than  any  other  orator  England  has  produced.  We  think 
so  in  spite  of  Lord  Brougham's  remarks  on  the  differences  be- 
tween them,  which  after  all  af!ect  rather  the  form  than  the 
soul  of  their  eloquence.  But  the  bulk  of  his  reported  speeches 
give,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  faint  traces  of  the  astcmishing 
powers  which  all  tradition  has  ascribed  to  him.  We  must  say 
the  same  of  Pitt.  It  may  seem  to  many  almost  like  profanity 
to  say  so,  but  we  find  the  generality  of  their  reported  speeches 
desperately  tedious  reading.  Of  the  speeches  which  have 
been  more  perfectly  transmitted  to  us,  revised  like  these  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  by  the  speakers  themselves,  we  know  of  none 
from  which  passages  more  happily  combining  all  the  character- 
istics of  genuine  deliberative  doquenoe  could  be  produced  than 
many  in  this  volume.  If  challenged  to  justify  the  assertion,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  challenge ;  we  do  not  believe  it 
possible  to  produce  from  any  speaker  passages  which  better  ex- 
emplify the  style  we  have  been  speakjbg  of  than  the  following 
extracts.  We  deliberately  pit  them,  not  merely  for  splendour 
of  imagery  or  expression — but  for  argument,  point,  nervous 
^i^6i^>  vivacity,  variety,  against  anv  the  doubter  shall  confront 
with  tiiem.    ITor  are  they  always  the  most  powerful  we  ooold 
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nrodaoe;  some  we  pass  by  for  the  leaBons  for  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  reluctantly  published  them^  and  some  because  they 
Cannot  be  easily  torn  from  the  context 

We  wiU  commence  with  an  extract  from  the  speech  on  the 
'  Sugar  Duties.'  He  thus  powerfully  exposes  the  inconsistency 
of  those  —  many  of  them,  by  the  way,  had  been  advocates  of 
slavery  to  the  very  last  —  who  had  qualms  about  the  admission 
of  slave-grown  sugar  from  Brazil,  and  none  about  that  of  slave- 
grown  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  from  America: — 

^  Observe,  I  am  not  disputing  the  paramount  authority  of  moral 
obligation.  I  am  not  setting  up  pecuniary  considerations  against 
moral  considerations.  I  know  that  it  would  be  not  only  a  wicked, 
but  a  short-sighted  policy,  to  aim  at  making  a  nation  like  this  great 
and  prosperous  by  violating  the  laws  of  justice.  To  those  laws, 
enjoin  what  they  may,  I  am  prepared  to  submit.  But  I  will  not 
palter  with  them ;  I  will  not  cite  them  to-day  in  order  to  serve  one 
tnm«  and  quibble  them  away  to-morrow  in  order  to  serve  another. 
I  will  not  have  two  standards  of  right ;  one  to  be  applied  when  I 
wish  to  protect  a  favourite  interest  at  the  public  cost,  and  another  to 
be  applied  when  I  wish  to  replenish  the  exchequer,  and  to  give  an 
impulse  to  trade.  I  will  not  have  two  weights  or  two  measures.  I 
will  not  blow  hot  and  cold,  play  fast  and  loose,  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel.  Can  the  Government  say  as  much  ?  Are  gentle « 
men  opposite  prepared  to  act  in  conformity  with  their  own  principles  ? 
They  need  not  look  long  for  opportunities.  The  Statute-book 
swarms  with  enactments  directly  opposed  to  the  rule  which  they 
profess  to  respect.  I  will  take  a  single  instance  from  our  existing 
laws,  and  propound  it  to  the  gentlemen  opposite  as  a  test,  if  I  must 
not  say  of  their  sincerity,  yet  of  their  power  of  moral  discrimination. 
Take  the  article  of  tobacco.  Not  only  do  you  admit  the  tobacco  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  grown  by  slaves;  not  only  do  you  admit 
the  tobacco  of  Cuba  which  is  grown  by  slaves,  and  by  slaves,  as  you 
tell  us,  recently  imported  from  Africa ;  but  you  actually  interdict  the 
free  labourers  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  growing  tobacco.  You  have 
long  had  in  your  Statute-book  laws  prohibiting  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  in  England,  and  authorising  the  Government  to  destroy  all 
tobacco  plantations,  except  a  few  square  yards,  which  are  suffered  to 
exist  unmolested  in  botanical  gardens,  for  purposes  of  science.  These 
laws  did  not  extend  to  Ireland.  The  free  peosantryof  Ireland  began 
to  grow  tobocco.  The  cultivation  spread  fast.  jDown  came  your 
legislation  upon  it ;  and  now,  if  the  Irish  freeman  dares  to  engage  in 
competition  with  the  slaves  of  Virginia  and  Havannah,  you  exchequer 
him ;  you  ruin  him ;  you  grub  up  his  plantation.  Here,  then,  we 
have  a  tesl  by  which  we  may  try  the  consistency  of  the  gentlemen 
opposite.  I  ask  you,  are  you  prepared,  I  do  not  say  to  exclude  slave- 
grown  tobacco,  but  to  take  away  from  slave-grown  tobacco  the 
monopoly  which  you  now  give  to  it,  and  to  permit  the  free  labourer 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  enter  into  competition  on  equal  terms,  on 


it 


any  terms,  with  the  negfo  Who  works  under  the  Iftsh?  Itm  confldenl 
that  the  three  right  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasuiy,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  late  Freddent 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  all  with  one  TOice  answer  ^'  No.''  And 
why  not?  ''  Because,"  say  they.  ^'  it  will  ii^jure  the  reyenue.  True 
^'  it  is,"  they  will  say,  '*  that  the  tobacco  imported  from  abroad  is 
«<  grown  by  slaves,  and  by  slaves  many  of  whom  have  been  recently 
'<  carried  across  the  Atlantic,  in  defiance,  not  only  of  justice  and 
"  humanity,  but  of  law  and  treaty.  True  it  is  that  the  cultivators  of 
'<  the  United  Kingdom  are  freemen.  But  then  on  the  imported 
'*  tobacco  we  are  able  to  raise  at  the  Custom  House  a  duty  of  six 
**  hundred  per  cent.,  sometimes  indeed  of  twelve  hundred  per  cent ; 
and,  if  tobacco  were  grown  here,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  an 
excise  duty  of  even  a  hundred  per  cent.  We  cannot  submit  to  this 
'^  loss  of  revenue ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  give  a  monopoly  to  the 
*<  slave-holder,  and  make  it  penal  in  the  freeman  to  invade  that 
**  monopoly."  You  may  b'e  right ;  but  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  be  consistent.  If  this  moral  obligation,  of  which  you  talk  so 
much,  be  one  which  may  with  propriety  yield  to  fiscal  considerations, 
let  us  have  Brazilian  sugars.  It  it  be  paramount  to  all  fiscal  con- 
siderations, let  us  at  least  have  British  snuff  and  cigars.'  (Pp.  341— 
343.) 

A  page  or  two  further  on  occurs  one  of  the  most  vivid  pic- 
tures of  the  horrors  of  slavery  ever  presented  to  the  public 
mind.  Would  to  God  every  member  of  the  American  Union 
would  read  and  ponder  it  I 

*  Then  a  new  distinction  is  set  up.  The  United  States,  it  is  said, 
have  slavery ;  but  they  have  no  slave  trade.  I  deny  that  assertion. 
I  say  that  the  sugar  and  cotton  of  the  United  States  are  the  fk-uits, 
not  only  of  slavery,  but  of  the  slave  trade.  And  I  say  further,  thit, 
if  there  be  on  the  surface  of  this  earth  a  country  which,  before  €rod 
and  man,  is  more  accountable  than  any  other  for  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  the  African  race,  that  country  is  not  Brazil,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  the  right  honourable  baronet  excludes,  but  the  United 
States,  the  produce  of  which  he  proposes  to  admit  on  more  favourable 
terms  than  ever.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  going  into  an  argument  of 
this  nature.  I  do  not  conceive  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  member  of  the 
English  Parliament  to  discuss  abuses  which  exist  in  other  societies. 
Such  discussion  seldom  tends  to  produce  any  reform  of  such  abuses, 
and  has  a  direct  tendency  to  wound  national  pride,  and  to  inflame 
national  animosities.  I  would  willingly  avoid  this  subject ;  but  the 
right  honourable  baronet  leaves  me  no  choice.  ...  I  affirm, 
then,  that  there  exists  in  the  United  States  a  slave  trade,  not  less 
odious  or  demoralising,  nay,  I  do  in  my  conscience  believe,  more 
odious  and  more  demoralising,  than  that  which  is  carried  on  between 
Airica  and  Brazil  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  are  to.  Louisiana 
and  Alabama  what  Congo  is  to  Rio  Janeira.  The  slave  states  of  the 
Union  are  divided  into  two  classes,  —  the  breeding  st&tes,  whefe  the 
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human  beasts  of  burden  increase  and  multiplj,  and  beoome  strong  for 

labour,  and  the  sugar  and  cotton  states,  to  which  those  beasts  of 

burden  are  sent  to  be  worked  to  death.     To  what  an  extent  the 

traffio  in  man  is  carried  on  we  maj  learn  by  comparing  the  census  of 

1830  with  the  census  of  1840.     North  Carolina  and  Virginia  are, 

as  I  have  said,  great  breeding  states.     During  the  ten  years  from 

1880  to  1840  the  slave  population  of  North  Carolina  was  almost 

stationary.     The  slave  population  of  Virginia  positively  decreased. 

Tet,  both  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  propagation  was,  during 

those  ten  years,  going  on  fast.     The  number  of  births  among  the 

slaves  in  those  states  exceeded  by  hundreds  of  thousands  the  number 

of  the  deaths.     What   then  became  of  the  surplus  ?    Look  to  the 

returns  from  the  Southern  States,  %id  from  the  States  whose  produce 

the  right  honourable  baronet  proposes  to  admit  with  reduced  duty  or 

with  no  duty  at  all,  and  you  will  see.   You  will  find  that  the  increase 

in  the  breeding  states  was  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 

consuming  states.     In  Louisiana,  for  example,  were  we  know  that 

the  negro  population  is  worn  down  by  cruel  toil,  and  would  not,  if 

left  to  itself,  keep  up  its  numbers;    there  were, in  1830,  107,000 

bUtcs;  in  1840,  170,000.     In  Alabama,  the  slave  population  during 

those  ten  years  much  more  than  doubled ;  it  rose  from  1 1 7,000  to 

253,000.    In  Mississippi  it  actually  tripled.    It  rose  from  66,000  to 

195,000.     So  much  for  the  extent  of  this  slave  trade.     And  as  to  its 

nature,  ask  any  Englishman  who  has  ever  travelled  in  the  Southern 

States.    Jobbers  go  about  from  plantation  to  plantation  looking  out 

for  proprietors  who  are  not  easy  in  their  circumstances,  and  who  are 

likely  to  sell  cheap.     A  black  boy  is  picked  up  here,  and  a  black 

girl  there.     The  dearest  ties  of  nature  and  of  marriage  are  torn 

asunder  as  rudely  as  they  were  ever  torn  asunder  by  any  slave 

captain  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.    A  gang  of  three  or  four  hundred 

negroes  is  made  up ;  and  then  these  wretches,  handcuffed,  fettered, 

guarded  by  armed  men,  are  driven  southward  as  jou  would  drive,  or 

rather  as  you  would  not  drive,*  a  herd  of  oxen  to  Smithfield,  that 

they  may  undergo  the  deadly  labour  of  the  sugar  mill  near  the  mouth 

of  the  Mississippi.     A  very  few  years  of  that  labour  in  that  climate 

suffice  to  send  the  stoutest  African  to  his  grave.    But  he  can  well  be 

spared.     While  he  is  fast  sinking  into  premature  old  age,  negro  boj& 

in  Virginia  are  growing  up  as  fast  into  vigorous  manhood,  to  supply 

the  void  which  cruelty  is  making  in  Louisiana*    God  forbid  that  I 

should  extenuate  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  in  any  form  I     But  I 

do  think  this  its  worst  form.    Bad  enough  it  is  that  civilised  men 

should  sail  to  an  uncivilised  quarter  of  the  world  where  slavery 

exists,  should  there  buy  wretched  barbarians,  and  should  carry  them 

away  to  labour  in  a  distant  land ;  bad  enough  I    But  that  a  civilised 

man^  a  baptized  man,  a  man  proud  of  being  a  citizen  of  a  free  state, 

a  man  frequenting  a  Christian  ohurch^  should  breed  slaves  for 

exportation,  and,  tt  the  whole  horrible  truth  must  be  told,  should 

evet)  beget  slaves  for  exportation )  should  see  children,  sometimes 

his  own  children^  gambolling  around  him  from  infancy,  should  watch 

their  growth,  should  become  familiar  With  their  faces,  and  should  then 
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Bell  them  for  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a-head,  and  send  them  to  lead 
in  a  remote  country  a  life  which  is  a  lingerinf^  death,  a  life  aboat 
which  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is  tliat  it  is  sure  to  be  short ; 
this  does,  I  own,  excite  a  horror  exceeding  even  the  horror  excited 
by  that  slave  trade  which  is  the  curse  of  the  African  coast.  And 
mark ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  rare  case,  of  any  instance  of  ecoentrio 
depravity.  I  am  speaking  of  a  trade  as  regular  as  the  trade  in  pigs 
between  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  or  as  the  trade  in  coals  between  t^ 
Tyne  and  the  Thames.'    (Pp.  344—348.) 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  the  noble  peroration  to  the  speech 
on  'Jewish  Disabilities*: — 

"  Another  change  has  been  brought  against  the  Jews,  not  by  my 
honourable  friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford ;  he  has 
too  much  learning,  and  too  much  good  feeling,  to  make  such  a  charge ; 
but  by  the  honourable  member  for  Oldham,  who  has,  I  am  sorry  to 
see,  quitted  his  place.  The  honourable  member  for  Oldham  tells  os 
that  the  Jews  are  naturally  a  mean  race,  a  sordid  race,  a  money«get- 
ting  race ;  that  they  are  averse  to  all  honourable  callings  ;  that  they 
neither  sow  nor  reap ;  that  they  have  neither  flocks  nor  herds ;  that 
usury  is  the  only  pursuit  for  which  they  are  fit ;  that  they  are  desti- 
tute of  all  elevated  and  amiable  sentiments.  Such,  Sir,  has  in  every 
age  been  the  reasoning  of  bigots.  They  never  fail  to  plead  in  justifi- 
cation of  persecution  the  vices  which  persecution  has  engendered. 
England  has  been  to  the  Jews  less  than  half  a  country ;  and  we  revile 
them  because  they  do  not  feel  for  England  more  than  a  half  patriotism. 
We  treat  them  as  slaves,  and  wonder  that  they  do  not  regard  as  as 
brethren.  We  drive  them  to  mean  occupations,  and  then  reproach 
them  for  not  embracing  honourable  professions.  We  long  forbade 
them  to  possess  land ;  and  we  complain  that  they  chiefly  occupy  th^n- 
selves  in  trade.  We  shut  them  out  from  all  the  paths  of  ambition ; 
and  then  we  despise  them  for  taking  refuge  in  avarice.  Daring  many 
ages  we  have,  in  all  'our  dealings  with  them,  abused  oar  immense 
superiority  of  force ;  and  then  we  are  disgusted  because  they  have 
recourse  to  that  cunning  which  is  the  natural  and  universal  defence  of 
the  weak  against  the  violence  of  the  strong.  But  were  they  always 
a  mere  money-changing,  money-getting,  money-hoarding  race  ?  No- 
body knows  better  than  my  honourable  friend  the  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  national  character 
which  unfits  them  for  the  highest  duties  of  citizens.  He  knows  that, 
in  the  infancy  of  civilisation  when  our  island  was  as  savage  as  New 
Guinea,  when  letters  and  arts  were  still  unknown  to  Athens,  when 
scarcely  a  thatched  hut  stood  on  what  was  afterwards  the  site  of 
Rome,  this  contemned  people  had  their  fenced  cities  and  cedar  palacec» 
their  splendid  temple,  their  fleets  of  merchant  ships,  their  fichook  of 
sacred  learning,  their  great  statesmen  and  soldiers,  their  natural  phi- 
losophers, their  historians  and  their  poets.  What  nation  eva  eon- 
tended  more  manfully  against  overwhelming  odds  for  its  independence 
and  religion  ?  What  nation  ever  in  its  last  agonies  gave  such  signal 
proofs  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  brave  de^^r?    And  if,  in 
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the  coarse  of  many  oentaries*  the  oppressed  descendants  of  warrioris 
mod  sages  have  degenerated  from  the  qualities  of  their  Others,  \£y 
while  excluded  from  the  blessings  of  law,  and  bowed  down  under  the 
joke  of  sUveiy,  they  have  contracted  some  of  the  vices  of  outlaws 
and  of  slaves^  shall  we  consider  this  as  matter  of  reproach  to  them  ? 
Shall  we  not  rather  consider  it  as  matter  of  shame  and  remorse  to 
oorselves?  Let  us  do  justice  to  them.  Let  us  open  to  them  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Let  us  open  to  them  every  career 
in  which  ability  and  energy  can  be  displayed.  Till  we  have  done 
thisy  let  us  not  presume  to  say  that  there  is  no  genius  among  the 
countrymen  of  Isaiah,  no  heroism  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Maccabees. 

^  Sir,  in  supporting  the  motion  of  my  honourable  friend,  I  am,  I 
firmly  believe,  supporting  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  I  should  think  that  I  insulted  that  religion,  if  I  said 
that  it  cannot  stand  unaided  by  intolerant  laws.  Without  such  laws 
it  was  established,  and  without  such  laws  it  may  be  maintained.  It 
triumphed  over  the  superstitions  of  the  most  refined  and  of  the  most 
savage  nations,  over  the  graceful  mythology  of  Greece  and  the  bloody 
idolatry  of  the  northern  forests.  It  prevailed  over  the  power  and 
policy  of  the  Boman  empire.  It  tamed  the  barbarians  by  whom  that 
empire  was  overthrown.  But  all  these  victories  were  gained,  not  by 
the  help  of  intolerance,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  intolerance. 
The  whole  history  of  Christianity  proves  that  she  has  little  indeed 
to  fear  from  persecution  as  a  fo^  but  much  to  fear  from  persecution 
as  an  ally.  May  she  long  continue  to  bless  our  country  with  her 
benignant  influence,  strong  in  her  sublime  philosophy,  strong  in  her 
spotless  morality,  strong  in  those  internal  and  external  evidences  to 
which  the  most  powerful  and  comprehensive  of  human  intellects  have 
yielded  assent,  the  last  solace  of  those  who  have  outlived  every  earthly 
hope,  the  last  restraint  of  those  who  are  raised  above  every  earthly 
fear  I  But  let  us  not,  mistaking  her  character  and  her  interests,  fight 
the  battle  of  truth  with  the  weapons  of  error,  and  endeavour  to  sup- 
port by  oppression  that  religion  which  first  taught  the  human  race 
the  great  lesson  of  universal  charity.'  (Pp.  121 — 123.) 

The  following  is  a  happy  exposure  of  one  of  the  prevalent 
fiiUacies  by  which  the  Com  Laws  were  once  defended*  It 
occurs  in  the  speech  delivered  at  Edinburgh  (1845):  — 

*  There  was  a  time.  Gentlemen,  when  politicians  were  not  ashamed 
to  defend  the  Com  Laws  merely  as  contrivances  for  putting  the  money 
of  the  many  into  the  pockets  of  the  few.  We  must,  so  these  men 
reasoned,  have  a  powerful  and  opulent  class  of  grandees :  that  we 
may  have  such 'grandees,  the  rent  of  land  must  be  kept  up ;  and  that 
the  rent  of  land  may  be  kept  up,  the  price  of  bread  must  be  kept  up. 
There  may  still  be  people  who  think  thus :  but  they  wisely  keep 
their  thoughts  to  themselves.  Nobody  now  ventures  to  say  in  public 
that  ten  thousand  ftunilies  ought  to  be  put  on  short  allowance  of  food 
in  order  that  one  man  may  have  a  fine  stud  and  a  fine  picture  gallery. 
Oar  monopolists  have  clumged  their  ground.    They  have  abandoned 
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their  old  argament  for  a  new  argament  nraoh  lees  ioTidioufli  but,  I 
think,  rather  more  absurd.    Their  hearts  bleed  for  the  misery  of  tiie 
poor  labouring  man.    They  constantly  tell  us  that  the  cry  against  the 
Com  Laws  has  been  raised  by  capitalists  \  that  thecapitaUst  wishes  to 
enrich  himself  at  the  expense  both  of  the  landed  gentnr  and  of  the 
working  people ;  that  erery  reduction  of  the  price  of  kkkI  must  be 
followed  by  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  labour ;  and  that  if  bread 
should  cost  only  half  what  it  now  costs,  the  peasant  and  the  artisan 
would  be  sunk  in  wretchedness  and  degradation,  and  the  only  gainers 
would  be  the  millowners  and  the  money  changers.    It  is  not  only  by 
landowners,  it  is  not  only  by  Tories^  that  this  nonsense  has  been 
talked.    We  have  heard  it  from  men  of  a  very  different  class,  from 
demagogues,  who  wish  ta  keep  up  the  Corn  Laws,  merely  in  GtAet 
that  the  Corn  Laws  may  make  the  people  miserable,  and  that  misery 
may  make  the  people  turbulent*     You  know  how  assiduously  those 
enemies  of  all  order  and  all  property  have  laboured  to  deceive  the 
working  man  into  a  belief  that  cheap  bread  would  be  a  curse  to 
him.     Nor  have  they  alwayii  laboured   in   vain.     You  remember 
that  once,  even  in  this  great  and  enlightened  city,  a  public  meeting 
called  to  consider  the  Corn  Laws,  was  disturbed  by  a  deluded  popu- 
lace.   Now,  for  my  own  part,  whenever  I  hear  bigots  who  are 
opposed  to  all  reform,  and  anarchists  who   are  bent  on  universal 
destruction,  join   in  the  same   cry,  I  feel  certain  that  it   is  an 
absurd  and  mischievous  cry ;  and  surely  never  was  there  a  cry  so 
absurd  and  mischievous  as  this  cry  against  cheap  loaves*    It  aeema 
strange  that  Conservatives,  people  who  profess  to  hold  new  theories 
in  abhorrence,  —  people  who  are  always  talking  about  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors,  should  insist  on  our  receiving  as  an  undoubted 
truth  a  strange  paradox  never  heard  of  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  till   the  nineteenth  century.      Begin  with  the  most  ancient 
book  extant,  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  come  down  to  the  parUa* 
mentary  debates  of  1816 ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  you  will 
find  that,  on  this  point,  the  party  which  affects  profound  reverenoi 
for  antiquity  and  prescription  has  against  it  the  unanimous  voice  of 
thirty-three  centuries.     If  there  be  anything  in  which  all  people% 
nations^  and  languages,  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Italians,  Frenchmen, 
Englishmen,  have  agreed,  it  has  been  this,  that  the  deamess  of  food 
is  a  great  evil  to  the  poor.     Surely,  the  arguments  which  are  to 
counterbalance  such  a  mass  of  authori^  ought  to  be  weighty.    What 
then  are  those  arguments  ?     I  know  of  only  one.     If  any  gentleman 
is  acquainted  with  any  other,  I  wish  that  he  would  communicate  it  to 
us ;  and  I  will  engage  that  he  shall  have  a  fair  and  full  hearing. 
The  only  argument  that  I  know  of  is  this,  that  there  are  some 
countries  in  the  world  where  food  is  cheaper  than  in  England,  and 
where  the  people  are  more  miserable  than  in  England.     Bengal  has 
been  mentioned.    But  Poland  is  the  favourite  case*     Whenever  we 
ask  why  there  should  not  be  a  free  trade  in  cofn  between  the  Yistola 
and  the  Thames,  the  answer  is,  *'  Do  you  wish  our  labourers  to  be 
'*  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  peasants  of  the  Vistula?''    Wat 
auoh  reasoning  ever  heard  before  t    See  how  readily  it  may  be  turned 
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againeit  th6«e  #lid  tlM  ii  Corfi  id  ctieapei^  at  OlD^itmati  than  here, 
but  tbe  waged  df  the  labotrer  are  macb  blgber  at  Cincinnati  than 
here :  tberefote,  the  lower  the  price  of  food,  the  higher  the  wages 
will  be.  This  reasoning  is  just  as  good  as  the  reasoning  of  our  ad- 
Tersaries ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  good  for  nothing.  It  is  not  one  single 
cause  that  makes  nations  either  prosperous  or  miserable.  No  friend 
of  free  trade  is  Such  an  idiot  as  to  say  that  free  trade  is  the  only 
valuable  thing  in  the  world;  that  religion,  government,  policci 
education,  the  administration  of  justice,  public  expenditure,  foreign 
relations,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  well  being  of  nations  i 
that  people  sunk  in  superstition,  slavery,  barbarism,  must  be  happy 
if  they  have  only  cheap  food.  These  gentlemen  take  the  most  un- 
fortunate country  in  the  world, -^  a  country  which,  while  it  had  an 
independent  government,  had  the  very  worst  of  independent  govern- 
ments :  the  sovereign  a  mere  phantom ;  the  nobles  defying  him  and 
quarrelling  with  each  other ;  the  great  body  of  the  population  in  a 
state  of  servitude ;  no  middle  class ;  no  manufactures ;  scarcely  any 
trade,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  Jew  pedlars.  Such  was  Poland  while 
it  was  a  separate  kingdom.  But  foreign  invaders  came  down  upon 
it.  It  was  conquered;  it  was  reconquered;  it  was  partitioned;  it 
was  repartitioned ;  it  is  now  under  a  government  of  which  I  will  not 
trust  myself  to  speak.  This  is  the  country  to  which  these  gentlemen 
go  to  study  the  effect  of  low  prices.  When  they  wish  to  ascertain 
the  effect  of  high  prices,  they  take  our  own  country ;  a  country  which 
has  been  during  many  generations  the  best  governed  in  Europe ;  a 
country  where  personal  slavery  has  been  unknown  during  ages ;  a 
country  which  enjoys  the  blessings  of  a  pure  religion,  of  freedom, 
of  order ;  a  country  long  secured  by  the  sea  against  invasion ;  a 
country  in  which  the  oldest  man  living  has  never  seen  a  foreign  flag 
except  as  a  trophy.  Between  these  two  countries  our  political  phi- 
losophers institute  a  comparison.  They  find  the  Briton  better  off 
than  the  Pole ;  and  they  immediately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Briton  is  so  well  off  because  his  bread  is  dear,  and  the  Pole  so  ill  off 
because  his  bread  is  cheap.  Why,  is  there  a  single  good  which  in 
this  way  I  could  not  prove  to  be  an  evil,  or  a  single  evil  which  I 
could  not  prove  to  be  a  good?'  (Pp.  424—426.) 

Our  last  illustrations  shall  be  from  the  speech  on  the  ^  Church 
'  of  Ireland'  (1845).  We  only  r^et  that  our  space  compels 
us  to  abridge  our  extracts.  The  whole  exposure  of  the  ano- 
malies of  that  most  anomalous  institution  is  deeply  instructive* 
Mr.  Macaulay  flt  tbe  same  time  frankly  absolves  the  present 
generation  from  all  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  such  a 
churchy  and  acknowledges  the  improvements  in  its  adminis- 
tration,— happily  yet  greater  in  1854  than  in  1845. 

*  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  speeches  of  those  who  defend  this 
Church  suffice  of  themselves  to  prove  that  my  views  are  just.  For 
who  ever  heard  any  body  defend  it  on  its  merits?  Has  any  gentleman 
to-night  deibnded  it  on  Its  merits  F    We  are  told  of  the  BomaH 
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Catholic  oath,  as  if  that  oath,  whatever  be  its  meaning  whatever  be 
the  extent  of  the  obligation  which  it  lays  on  the  consciences  of  those 
who  take  it,  could  possibly  prove  this  Church  to  be  a  good  thing. 
We  are  told  that  Roman  Catholics  of  note,  both  laymen  and  divines, 
fifty  years  ago,  declared  that,  if  they  were  relieved  from  the  disabili* 
ties  under  which  they  then  lay,  they  should  willingly  see  the  Church  of 
Ireland  in  possession  of  nil  its  endowments;  as  if  anything  that  anybody 
said  fifty  years  ago  could  absolve  us  from  the  plain  duty  of  doing  what 

is  now  best  for  the  countiy But  is  it  by  cavils  like  these  that 

a  great  institution  should  be  defended  ?  And  who  ever  heard  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  defended  except  by  cavils  like  these? 
Who  ever  heard  any  of  her  advocates  speak  a  manly  and  statesman- 
like language  ?  Who  ever  heard  any  of  her  advocates  say,  '*  I  defend 
^^  this  institution  because  it  is  a  good  institution ;  the  ends  for  which 
<'  an  Established  Church  exists  are  such  and  such,  and,  I  will  show 
"you  that  this  Church  attains  those  ends?"  Nobody  says  this.  No- 
body has  the  hardihood  to  say  it.  What  divine,  what  political  speca« 
later,  who  has  written  in  defence  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  ever 
defended  such  establishments  on  grounds  which  will  support  the 
Church  of  Ireland  ?  What  panegyric  has  ever  been  pronounced  on 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  which  is  not  a  satire  on  the 
Church  of  Ireland?  What  traveller  comes  among  us  who  is  not 
moved  to  wonder  and  derision  by  the  Church  of  Ireland?  What 
foreign  writer  on  British  afiairs,  whether  European  or  American, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  whether  Conservative  or  Liberal, 
whether  partial  to  England  or  prejudiced  against  England,  ever 
mentions  the  Church  of  Ireland  without  expressing  his  amasement 
that  such  an  establishment  should  exist  among  reasonable  men  ? 

'  And  those  who  speak  thus  of  this  Church  speak  justly.  Is  there 
anjrthing  else  like  it ?  Was  there  ever  anything  else  like  it?  The 
world  is  fuU  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  but  such  a  portent  as 
this  Church  of  Ireland  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Look  round  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  Ecclesiastical  establishments  from  the  White 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  ecclesiastical  establishments  from  the 
Wolga  to  the  Atlantic,  but  nowhere  the  Church  of  a  small  minority 
enjojring  exclusive  establishment.  Look  at  America.  There  you 
have  all  forms  of  Christianity  from  Mormonism,  if  you  call  Mor- 
monism  Christianity,  to  Romanism.  In  some  places  you  have  the 
voluntary  system.  In  some  you  have  several  religions  connected 
with  the  State.  In  some  you  have  the  solitary  ascendancy  of  a 
single  Church.  But  nowhere  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  Cape  Horn 
do  you  find  the  Church  of  a  small  minority  exclusively  eatabliahed. 
....  In  one  country  alone  is  to  be  seen  the  spectacle  of  a  comma- 
nity  of  eight  millions  of  human  beings  with  a  Church  which  is  the 
Church  of  only  eight  hundred  thousand.' 

*  It  is  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to  decide  whether  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  or  the  argumoits  in 
favour  of  the  voluntary  system,  be  the  stronger.  There  are  weighty 
considerations  on  both  sides.  Balancing  them  as  well  as  I  can,  I 
think  that,  as  respects  England,  the  preponderance  is  on  the  side  of  the 
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Establishment.  Bat,  as  respects  Ireland,  there  is  no  balancing.  All 
the  weights  are  in  one  scale.  AH  the  arguments  which  incline  us 
against  the  Church  of  England,  and  all  the  arguments  which  incline 
US  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  alike  arguments  against 
the  Church  of  Ireland — against  the  Church  of  the  few,  against  the 
Church  of  the  wealthy,  against  the  Church  which,  reyersing  every 
principle  on  which  a  Christian  Church  should  be  founded,  fills  the 
rich  with  its  good  things,  and  sends  the  hungry  empty  away. 

*  One  view  which  has  repeatedly,  both  in  this  House  and  out  of  it^ 
been  taken  of  the  Church  of  Irehuid,  seems  to  deserve  notice.    It  is 
admitted,  as,  indeed,  it  could  not  well  be  denied,  that  this  Church 
does  not  perform  the  functions  which  are  everywhere  else  expected 
from  similar  institutions, — that  it  does  not  instruct  the  body  of  the 
people,  that  it  does  not  administer  religious  consolations  to  the  body 
of  the  people.    But,  it  is  said,  we  must  regard  this  Church  as  an 
aggressive  Church,  a  proselytizing  Church,  a  Church  militant  among 
spiritual  enemies.    Its  office  is  to  spread  Protestantism  over  Munster 
and  Connaught.  .  •  •  Cecil  and  his  coUeagues  might  naturally  enter- 
tain this  expectation,  and  might  without  absurdity  make  preparations 
for  an  event  which  they  regarded  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 
But  we,  who  have  seen  this  system  in  full  operation  from  the  jrear 
1560  to  the  year  1845,  ought. to  have  been  taught  better,  unless, 
indeed,  we  are  past  all  teaching.    Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years 
has  this  Church  been  at  work.    What  could  have  been  done  for  it  in 
the'  way  of  authority,  privileges,  endowments,  which  has  not  been 
done  ?    Did  any  other  set  of  bishops  and  priests  in  the  world  ever 
receive  so  much  for  doing  so  little?    Nay,  did  any  other  set  of 
bishops  and  priests  in  the  world  ever  receive  half  as  much  for  doing 
twice  as  much?    And  what  have  we  to  show  for  all  this  lavish 
expenditure  ?    What  but  the  most  zealous  Roman  Catholic  population 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?     Where  you  were  one  hundred  years  ago, 
where  you  were  two  hundred  years  ago,  there  you  are  still,  not  vic- 
torious over  the  domain  of  the  old  Faith,  but  painfully,  and  with 
dubious  success,  defending  your  own  frontier,  your  own  English  pale. 
Sometimes   a  deserter  leaves  you.     Sometimes   a  deserter   steals 
over  to  you.    Whether  your  gains  or  losses  of  this  sort  be  the 
greater  I  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire.    On 
the  great  solid  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  you  have 
made  no  impression  whatever.    There  they  are,  as  they  were  ages 
ago,  ten  to  one  against  the  members  of  your  Established  Church. 
Explain  this  to  me.    I  speak  to  you,  the  zealous  Protestants  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House.    Explain  this  to  me  on  Protestant 
principles.    If  I  were  a  Roman  Catholic  I  could  easily  account  for 
the  phenomena.    If  I  were  a  Roman  Catholic  I  should  content  myself 
with  saying  that  the  mighty  hand  and  the  outstretched  arm  had  been 
put  forth,  according  to  the  promise,  in  defence  of  the  unchangeable 
Church ;  that  He  who  in  the  old  time  turned  into  blessings  the  curses 
of  Balaam,  and  smote  the  host  of  Sennacherib,  had  signally  con- 
founded the  arts  of  heretic  statesmen.    But  what  is  a  Protestant  to 
«aj?    He  holds  that»  through  tibe  whole  of  this  long  conflict^  during 
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which  ten  generations  of  men  have  been  born  and  have  4ied«  reason 
and  BcriptuFe  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  Established  Clergy.  Tell 
us,  then,  what  we  are  to  say  of  this  strange  war,  in  which  reason  and 
Soripture,  backed  by  wealth,  by  dignity,  by  the  help  of  the  cini 
power,  have  been  found  no  match  for  oppressed  and  destitute  error? 
The  fuller  our  conviction  that  our  doctrines  are  right,  the  fuller,  if  we 
are  rational  men,  must  be  our  eonviction  that  our  tactics  have  been 
wrong,  and  that  we  have  been  enoumbering  the  cause  which  if^ 
meant  to  aid.  .  •  .  •  And  this  is  the  fruit  of  three  centuries  of  Pro- 
testant archbishops,  bishops,  archdeacons,  deans,  and  rectors.  And 
yet  where  is  the  wonder  r  Is  this  a  miracle  that  we  should  stand 
aghast  at  it  ?  Not  at  all*  It  is  a  result  which  human  prudence  ought 
to  have  long  ago  foreseen  and  long  ago  averted.  It  is  the  natural 
succession  of  effect  to  cause.  If  you  do  not  understand  it,  it  is  because 
you  do  not  understand  what  the  nature  and  operation  of  a  Church  is. 
There  are  parts  of  the  machinery  of  Government  which  may  be  just 
as  efficient  when  they  are  hated  as  when  they  are  loved.  An  army, 
a  navy,  a  preventive  service,  a  police  £[>rce,  may  do  their  woA 
whether  the  public  feeling  be  with  them  or'  against  them.  Whether 
we  dislike  the  Corn  Laws  or  not,  your  custom-houses  and  your  coast 
guard  keep  out  foreign  corn.  The  multitude  at  Manchester  was  not 
the  less  effectually  dispersed  by  the  yeomanry,  because  the  int^- 
ference  of  the  yeomanry  excited  the  bitterest  indignation.  There  the 
object  was  to  produce  a  material  effect;  the  material  means  were 
sufficient,  and  nothing  more  was  required.  But  a  Church  exists  for 
moral  ends.  A  Church  exists  to  be  loved,  to  be  reverenced,  to  be 
heard  with  docility,  to  reign  in  the  understandings  and  hearts  of 
men.  A  Church  which  is  abhorred  is  useless,  or  worse  than  useless ; 
and  to  quarter  a  hostile  Church  on  a  conquered  people,  as  you  would 
quarter  a  soldiery,  is  therefore  the  most  absurd  of  mistakes.  This 
mistake  our  ancestors  committed.  They  posted  a  Church  in  Ireland 
just  as  they  posted  garrisons  in  Ireland.  The  garrisons  did  their 
work.  They  were  disliked.  But  that  mattered  not.  They  had  their 
forts  and  their  arms,  and  they  kept  down  the  aboriginal  race.  But 
the  Church  did  not  do  its  work.  For  to  that  work  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  people  were  essential.'  (Pp.  385 — 390.) 

There  is  one  praise  to  which  we  rather  think  every  one  will 
allow  Mr.  Macaulay  to  be  entitled  above  almost  every  orator 
that  ever  lived  —  that  of  having  managed  in  an  eminent  d^ree 
to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  uniting  the  qualities  of  a  dis- 
course adapted  to  the  meridian  of  a  popular  assembly  (the  most 
fastidious  of  all  such  assemblies  listens  to  him  with  the  mosi 
marked  attention)  with  those  which  will  make  it  intereatii^ 
as  a  speech  to  all  readers  and  for  all  time.  The  things,  in  fac^ 
are  to  a  certain  extent  incompatible,  and  have  generally  beoi 
in  no  tolerable  measure  combined.  The  more  perfect  the 
orator's  skill — the  more  exact  his  adaptation  to  the  claims  of 
his  subject  and  the  cbaract^  of  his  i^udi^c^i  tbe  ipore  oom* 
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pletely  his  speech  is  evolved  ex  viscerilnu  caustBy  the  feebler 
will  be  his  hold  on  readers  in  general^  especially  when  a  few 
years  have  passed  away»  and  made  allusions  obscure  or  robbed 
the  topics  themselves  of  all  interest*  On  the  other  hand^  the 
more  adapted  his  discourse  to  elzcite  universal  interest  and  to 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  after  ages — the  more  rich  in  maxims 
c^  universal  appUcation,  and  the  more  adorned  with  beauties 
which  cannot  fade  by  time — ^the  less  exact  will  be  the  adjust- 
ment to  the  occasion  and  the  audience.  Demosthenes  would 
probably  inspire  a  more  general  interest^  though  less  admira* 
tion  of  his  oratorical  skill,  if  he  had  more  freely  expatiated  on 
such  topics  as  Burke  loved  to  treat,  and  Burke  would  have 
lees  moved  the  impatience  of  the  House, — which,  with  all  his 
-vast  powers,  he  often  fitirly  put  to  flight, — had  he  more  severelv 
excluded  the  topics  which  will  msJ^e  him  the  delight  of  all 
posterity. 

Critics  have  sometimes  made  it  an  objection  to  Mr.  Macau^ 
lay's  speeches  that  they  are  so  carefully  elaborated.     If  the 
objection  went  to  show  that  the  elaboration  was  of  a  sort  at 
variance  with  simplicity  and  singleness  of  purpose;  that  the 
desire  to  impart  intellectual  gratification  transcended  the  limits 
already  spoken  of,  or  seduced  the  orator  into  a  pursuit  of  beauties 
which,  merely  amusing  the  imagination,  had  no  relation  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  no  tendency  to  facilitate  a  comprehension 
of  It,  the  objection  would  be  of  force — nay,  would  be  fataL 
But  this  cannot,  with  the  slightest  justice,  be  pretended.     The 
frequency  of  the  imafi;inative  element — the  vivid  colouring  of 
the  diction — the  profuse,  but  ever  apt  examples — the  peculi- 
arities of  construction, — all  flow  simply  from  the  natural  qua- 
lities of  the  intellect  of  the  speaker,  naturally  exhibited;  and 
where  this  is  the  case,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  speaker  has 
trespassed  on  ease  or  nature.     Elaboration  within  such  just 
limits — a  strenuous  efibrt  (as  the  wisest  of  men  has  expressed 
it)  to  '  $eek  out  apt  words' — to  discover  the  selectest  and  most 
forcible  modes  of  expression — is,  so  far  irom  being  a  reproach, 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  a  speaker.     The  utmost  daboration  of 
this  kind  is  pardonable  enough.     If  a.  reproach  at  all,  it  is  one 
which  we  are  simple  enouch  to  wish  that  the  generality  of  pul>- 
lic  speakers  were  more  ambitious  of  incurring.    Since  the  Prince 
of  Orators  himself  always  prepared  with  the  utmost  diligence 
for  public  speaking,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  stumbling 
here  and  there  on  a  casual  felicity,  can  it  be  any  discredit  in 
an  V  other  to  do  the  like  ?     He  could  speak  extemporaneously 
inoeedf  and  sometimes  did  so ;  but  it  is  on  record  that  be  never 
did  80  if  he  could  help  it.    He  left  nothing  to  chance  which  he 
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could  secure  by  foresight  and  skill  ^nothing  to  die  insjnratioa 
of  the  momenty  which  deliberate  industry  could  secure.    And, 
in  general,  such  industry,  let  genius  be  what  it  will,  secures  its 
own  recompense  in  this  as  wc^  as  in  other  respects  —  that  even 
the  so-call^  inspiration  is  most  likely  to  reward  with  its  iUapse 
him  who  has  been  thus  diligent  in  preparation.     The  most  un- 
looked-for fehdties,  both  of  thought  and  expression,  will,  aflar 
such  preparation,  often  suddenly  flash  into  unbidden  existence 
under  the  glow  of  actual  speaking ;  felicities  of  which  in  the 
process  of  preparation  the  mind  may  never  have  caught  even  a 
glimpse.    But  then  this  happy  excitement  of  all  the  faculties  is 
only  possible  to  the  mind  when  prolonged  preparation  has  sug- 
gested all  the  trains  of  thought  likely  to  stimulate  emotion,  and 
has  already  in  part  stimulated  it ;  and,  above  all,  has  insured 
that  self-possession  in  the  treatment  of   the  subject  without 
which  the  boasted  ^  inspiration'  never  visits,  or   is  likely  to 
visit,  the  most  eloquent  speaker.     It  is  preparation  which  piles 
the  wood  and  lays  the  sacrifice,  and  then  the  celestial  fire  may 
perchance  descend.     The  entire  water  in  the  vessel  must  hav« 
its  whole  temperature  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  point;  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  it  'flashes  into  steam.' 

Nor  is  it  more  than  an  apparent  objection  to  this  that  some 
sudden  bursts  of  the  most  powerful  eloquence  have  been  in 
reply.  This  is  quite  true,  though  such  (generally  brief)  speeches 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  highest  spedmens  of  eloquence 
—as,  for  example,  the  speeches  irspl  nrapampsa^slasy  or  tt^I  ore- 
if>dyov.  Let  it  be  confessed,  however,  that  some  replies,  strictly 
extemporaneous,  have  been  among  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  oratorical  power.  It  is  still  not  to  be  forgotten,  first, 
that  the  admiration  of  such  efibrts  is  generally  disproportioned 
to  their  intrinsic  merits,  simply  because  they  are  replies;  just  as 
a  repartee  is  excellent  because  it  is  a  repartee^  and  would  often 
lose  all  its  brilliancy  if  it  could  be  supposed  premeditated.  But 
secondly,  not  only  do  the  few  apparent  exceptions  confiim  the 
rule,  but,  in  fact,  they  are  very  rarely  any  exceptions  at  alL 
When  a  man  replies  to  another,  the  very  fact  usually  shows 
that  he  has  already  been  studying  the  whole  bearings  of  the 
subject ;  the  very  arguments  of  his  opponent  have  given  him 
his  brief,  suggested  his  materials,  and  generally  even  the  order 
and  method  of  his  topics*,  while,  if  there  has  been  anything  of 

*  It  is  well  observed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  'Qnarterly 
'  Review,'  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  certainly  one  of  the  readiest  debaters 
the  House  of  Commons  ever  produced  —  'An  ever-ready  speaker, 
*  his  premeditated  orations,  that  is  to  say,  those  over  which  he  ba« 
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flnimoeity  between  the  men,  tbe  very  attack  itself  has  tended  to 
provoke  into  uttermost  intensity  all  those  ener^^etic  passions 
which  sway  the  intellect  and  the  fancy  at  their  will. 

We  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  repeating  our  ear- 
nest wish  that  the  generality  of  public  speakers  were  a  little 
more  likely  to  incur  the  reproach  of  prolonged  preparation.  It 
would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  public  of  time  and  patience :  less 
would  be  said,  and  yet  more;  more  matter  in  fewer  words. 
Not,  of  course,  that  we  plead  for  carefully  written  compo- 
sitions, and  the  exact  delivery  thereof  from  memory  even  to 
the  precise  reproduction  of  every  little  beggarly  particle  and 
connective;  nor  do  we  plead,  indeed,  for  written  compositions  at 
alL  A  tervile  adherence  to  manuscript,  however  pardonable  or 
necessary  it  may  be  during  early  attempts  and  for  a  limited  time^ 
18  not  only  a  sure  method  of  extinguishing  all  the  more  pointed 
eharocteristics  of  the  vivid  spoken  style,  but  involves  an  intolerable 
bondage,  of  which  a  mind  of  great  power  will,  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  seek  to  rid  itself.  There  is  *  a  more  excellent 
*'  way  *  for  the  experienced  speaker,  or  one  who  has  tolerably 
advanced  in  the  art ;  and  it  should  be  his  early  ambition  ulti- 
mately to  perfect  himself  in  it.  He  must  write  indeed  much 
Ht  one  time  or  another,  and  continue  to  write  on  some  subjects 
or  other  (and  that  carefully)  all  his  days,  if  he  would  attain 
and  perpetuate  that  general  accuracy  and  command  of  language 
—  copious  as  regards  the  sources  of  diction,  precise  as  regards 
tiie  selection  of  terms,  and  closely  articulated  as  regards  con- 
struction— without  which  a  speaker  can  never  attain  the  crown 
6f  excellence.  Still,  though  speeches  need  not  be  composed^ 
for  this  we  contend,  —  that  a  speaker,  if  he  would  do  him- 
self and  his  audience  justice  on  any  great  occasion,  should 
give  himself  to  a  preparation  so  prolonged  (probably  it  would 
demand  nearly  as  large  expenditure  of  time  as  if  every  word 
had  been  written  and  committed  to  memory)  that  the  sub- 
stance and  the  method,  the  matter  and  order,  of  the  thoughts 
shall  be  perfectly  familiar;  further,  that  he  shall  not  only  be 
in  complete  possession  of  sharply  defined  thoughts,  and  the 
precise  order  in  which  they  shall  be  delivered,  but  that  his 
mind  shall  glow  with  them;  that  he  shall  ^muse'  till  *the  fire 

*  bums';  till  every  faculty  in  the  degree  in  which  it  may  be 

*  bad  some  time — no  matter  how  short — to  ponder,  are  nevertheless 
'infinitely  better  than  those  prompted  by  the  exigency  of  the  mo^ 

*  ment.    He  will  sometimes  from  this  cause  reply  better  to  tlie  earlier 

*  part  of  an  antagonist's  argument  than  to  its  close,  and  his  own 

*  peroration  is  seldom  so  effective  as  what,  in  dramatic  language, 

*  may  be  called  the  crisis  of  his  speech.' 

VOL.  C.   NO.  CCIV.  H  M 
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posseseed  Is  fairly  kindled.  The  task  is  not  complete  till  not 
only  the  arguments  and  illustrations  have  been  supplied  to 
memory,  but  even  (as  will  be  the  case  in  the  course  of  suoh 

E reparation)  the*  most  felicitous  terms^  the  most  salient  phrases, 
ave  been  suggested,  and  are  vividly  present;  after  which  thef 
will  be  almost  sure  to  suggest  themselves  at  the  right  mo* 
ment,  recalled  by  the  matter  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  and 
with  which  they  are  indissolubly  connected  by  the  laws  of 
association.  In  this  case  the  '  beggarly  particles,'  as  we  have 
called  them,  the  ^buts'and  the  'ands/and  the  *ifs,'attd  the 
other  connectives,  as  well  as  the  little  forms  of  construction  and 
collocation,  may  be  disregarded,  or  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
^elves^  ^h^y  ^^^  "0^  constitute  (as  in  the  ease  of  exact 
reproduction  from  written  composition)  an  oppressive  burden  to 
the  memory,— producing,  where  the  effort  of  memory  has  not 
been  quite  perfect,  a  feeling  of  constraint  and  frigidity  in  the 
delivery ;  or  where  it  has  been  perfect,  the  appearanoe,  not  lets 
undesirable,  of  artificiality  in  the  composition. 

Such  preparation  as  this,  we  heartily  wish  we  could  trace  a 
little  more  of,  among  our  public  speakers ;  and  if  it  be  a  re- 
proach at  all,  that  they  would  gracbusly  incur  it  We  should 
not,  in  that  case,  have  to  toil  so  wearily  through  arid  and  sterile 
deserts  of  mere  verbiage.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  particularj 
would  not  have  its  invaluable  time  wasted  in  listening  to  nq^ 
ligent  and  pitiless  diffuseness,  nor  the  columns  of  the  '  Times* 
and  the  paees  of  'Hansard'  so  often  filled  with  'vain  iepe» 
'titions.'  In  either  would  there  be  such  sudden  hurry  just  at 
the  close  of  the  session  in  carting  the  legislative  harvest,  which 
the  House  of  Lords  declares  that  there  is  no  time  to  gather  into 
the  gamer,  and  leaves  to  rot  on  the  ground !  It  cannot,  we 
fear,  be  denied  that  there  are  numberless  speeches  of  three  or 
four  columns,  the  whole  substance  of  which  is  perfectly  repro- 
duced, and  often  with  great  accession  of  point  and  perspicuitjf 
in  the  little  summaries  with  which  some  of  the  leading  new^ 
papers  give  the  results  of  a  night*s  debate.  Merciful  condenssr 
tions  to  a  busy  world  I  How  little  need  the  public  envy  the 
long  sittings  of  their  senators,  able  as  they  thus  are  to  pluok 
in  ten  minutes  the  little  fruit  from  amidst  the  redundant  foBsige 
of  the  *  Collective  Wisdom  I ' 

There  is  one  character  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  achieved  less  reputation  than  many  other  mea 
in  every  way  his  inferiors;  much  less,  we  are  convinced, 
than  he  might  have  achieved  had  he  made  it  the  object 
of  his  ambition,  —  we  mean  as  a  debater.  The  parliamentary 
duello,  no  doubt,  when   the  talents  for  this  species  of  ooik 
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teet  are  of  the  first  orderi  has  a  strong  tendency  to  bring 
oat,  in  all  theur  perfection^  the  characteristics  of  what  is  then, 
meet  literally,  the  'wrestling  style.'  We  think  Mr.  Macaulay's 
comparative  inferiority  for  this  sort  of  work  is  easily  accounted 
for ;  partly  fix>m  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  partly  from  his 
never  having  particularly  aspired  to  success  in  it.  To  take  the 
last  first.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  with  such  diversified 
knowledge^  accuracy,  and  promptness  of  memory,  activity  of 
suggestion,  fertility  of  imagination,  and  imperial  command  of 
language,  he  might  have  done  far  more  in  this  way,  than  he  has 
ever  done ;  since  minds  of  far  less  compass  and  endowments  than 
his  own  have,  with  perseverance,  made  themselves  (even  after 
years  of  comparative  failure)  very  accomplished  debaters.  But 
it  is  equally  evident  that  he  has  never  been  very  solicitous  of  this 
species  of  reputation ;  and  we  cannot  blame  him.  Ttiese  conflicts 
are  necessanly  attended  with  much  that  is  unpleasant  in  the 
acting,  and  when  party  spirit  runs  high,  not  a  little  that  is  un* 
pleasant  in  retrospection.  A  mind  that  is  not  decidedly  *  com- 
bative,' or  that  has  much  sense  of  dignity,  naturally  shrinks 
from  the  close  encounter  with  individuals,  and  prefers  the  task 
of  expounding  and  defending  political  views  on  general  grounds, 
and  with  the  least  possible  reference  to  opponents.  Exciting,  no 
doubt,  is  this  species  of  intellectual  gladiatorship,  when  private 
animosity,  and  the  rivalry  of  ambition,  sharpen  political  differ- 
cmces,  and  the  combatants,  in  fierce  personal  grapple,  shorten 
their  swords  for  a  death-blow.  But  it  requires,  perhaps,  that 
a  man  should  have  a  little  of  the  savage  about  him,  as  well  as 
many  other  qualities,  to  insure  much  renown  in  it. 

But  the  other  obstacle  hinted  at  is  not  less  in  Mr.  Macaulay's 
way.  The  disquisitory  character  of  his  intellect  better  loves  the 
serener  regions  of  politics — perhaps,  we  ought  to  say,  its  less 
turbulent  regions,  for  which  of  them  is  serene  ?  It  is  evident 
that  he  prefers,  wherever  it  is  possible,  an  exposition  of  his 
▼lews  unfetter^  by  polemical  considerations;  and,  indeed,  he 
never  contents  himself  with  a  mere  running  fight  through  the 
several  topics  of  an  antagonist's  argument  Admirable  as  are 
many  of  his  replies  to  previous  speakers — and  some  of  them 
are  very  effective  specimens  of  debate  —  they  have  generally 
been  delivered  after  a  little  interval  for  reflection,  are  for 
that  reason  couched  in  a  courteous  and  temperate  tone,  and 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  qualities  of  mind  on  which  we 
liave  just  been  insisting,  abound  in  argument  and  illustration 
which  overlap  the  limits  of  mere  confutation,  and  show  how 
willingly  the  speaker  bounds  away  to  aspects  of  his  subject  in«^ 
dependent  of  party  conflict.     In  one  or  two  places  he  frauklj 
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avows  (what  his  speeches  show)  how  little  ambitions  he  is  of 
achieving  only  a  debater*8  triumphs. 

Though^  as  we  have  already  said,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  mind 
so  richly  endowed  could,  by  sedulous  practice,  have  obtained 
a  much  larger  reputation  for  this  species  of  oratory,  a  more 
than  usually  lengthened  practice  (always  indeed  a  condition), 
would  probably  have  been  necessary  in  his  case;  and  that 
from  those  very  characteristics  of  mind  which  fit  him  for 
a  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  political  questions.  The 
more  large  a  man's  views,  the  more  ample  his  stores  of  know- 
ledge, the  more  difficult  often  is  it  to  adjust  himself  to  the  rapd 
movements  of  that  guerilla  warfare  in  which  debaters  chiefly 
shine.  It  is  a  curious  and  true  observation  of  one  of  our  philo- 
sophic writers,  that  minds  of  the  first  order  often  require  longer 
time  for  the  acquisition  of  the  habit  of  adroit  adaptation  to 
the  ordinary  exigencies  of  life,  than  men  of  far  inferior  powers, 
who  yet  can  brilliantly  manoeuvre  their  more  manageable  forces 
on  a  more  limited  field.  The  former  are  often  too  fastidious,  too 
solicitous  in  marshalling  their  battalions,  to  do  themselves  extem- 
poraneous justice.  They  must  have  their  conclusions  based  on 
the  most  comprehensive  survey,  their  method  and  argumentation 
without  a  flaw,  their  front  and  their  rear  alike  cared  for,  before 
they  will  move — and  while  they  are  pausing  how  to  effect  the 
best ,  disposition  of  their  forces,  the  occasion,  which  demanded 
only  a  skirmish,  is  apt  to  pass  away,  and  the  light-heeled  and 
light-armed  enemy  has  vanished  from  the  field. 

We  have,  of  course,  looked  at  this  volume  chiefly  in  its 
oratorical  character.    We  have  done  so  because  it  is  a  volume  of 
*  Speeches,'  and  challenged  especial  notice  in  that  respect.    Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  Mr.  Macaulay's  political  views,  main- 
tained throughout  life  with  a  very  remarkable  consistency;  with 
singular  moderation  indeed,  but  also  with  unflinching  courage  and 
decision.     They  are  sufficiently  known  ;  they  are  very  definite, 
and  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  those  which  have  been  main- 
tained in  this  Journal,  and  not  seldom  discussed  there  by  himself. 
In  his  speeches,  in  his  essays,  in  his  history,  the  same  traits  appear. 
Points  there  are  of  secondary  importance,  and  one  or  two  not 
secondary,  iji  which  many  would  contest  his  opinions ;  but  on  all 
the  great  occasions  on  which  he  has  delivered  his  votes,  there 
are  now  few  of  his  countrymen  who  would  not  acknowledge 
that  they  were  given  on  the  better  side.     They  have  been  identi- 
fied with  all  the  great  reforms,  political,  social,  and  economical, 
which  have  signalised  our  epoch.     Ardently  attached  to  liberal 
opinions,  and  anxious  to  make  them  triumphant,  Mr.  Macau- 
lay's  zeal  as   a  reformer  has  been  tempered  by  the  cantioas 
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maxims  which  a  profound  political  philosophy  as  well  as  a 
most  extensive  survey  of  history  have  taught  him — that  reforms 
to  be  really  beneficial  must  be  temperate  and  timely,  and 
that  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Reform  Bill,  they  are  of  neces- 
sity large,  because  payment  of  long  arrears  has  become  ne- 
cessary, it  is  in  itself  no  matter  of  triumph,  but  a  thing  to 
be  deeply  deplored.  Distrustful  of  all  theories  which  cannot 
plainly  appeal  to  the  analogies  and  experience  of  the  past 
and  safely  link  that  past  to  the  present  —  distrustful  of  all 
changes  which  threaten  to  dissolve  the  continuity  of  political 
habit,  feeling,  and  association — he  has  never  denounced  the 
rankest  abuses  that  ever  demanded  reform  more  vividly 
than  the  perilous  and  visionary  schemes  of  democratic  fana- 
ticism. Heartily  despising  the  pedantry  of  political  philosophy, 
his  speeches  (as  well  as  his  other  productions)  are  everywhere 
deeply  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  that  philosophy.  In 
the  practical  application  of  the  abstract  principles  of  politics,  he 
constantly  bears  in  mind,  with  Bacon  and  Burke,  that  the  poli- 
tical art  is  necessarily  akin  to  grafting  rather  than  planting ; 
that  its  task  is  to  enlarge,  repair,  and  beautify  the  old  rather  than 
build  anew ;  to  modify  conditions  always  given  rather  than  to 
create  them.  Zealous  as  Mr.  Macaulay  was  for  Reform,  the 
whole  series  of  splendid  speeches  on  that  subject  everywhere 
show  that  he  was  chiefly  anxious  for  it  that  it  might  avert  (as  it 
did  avert)  Revolution.  They  abound  with  striking  commentary, 
enforced  by  the  most  enlightened  appeals  to  historic  induction,  on 
that  saying  of  our  *  greatest '  and  *  wisest,' — *  Morosa  morum  re- 
*  tentio  res  turbulenta  est,  eeque  ac  novitas.*  Nowhere  are  the 
great  lessons  of  this  cautious  practical  philosophy — which  seeks 
to  maintain  the  equipoise  between  ardent  aspirations  for  im- 
provement and  just  reverence  for  antiquity,  more  powerfully 
taught  or  more  felicitously  illustrated  than  in  these  speeches  on 
Reform,  which  we  recommend,  no  less  for  their  wisdom  than  their 
eloquence,  to  the  attention  of  our  youthful  countrymen.  So 
long  as  the  principles  they  unfold  animate  Englishmen,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  nation  will  be  steady  and  safe ;  there  will  be  no 
fear  lest  the  continuity  of  love  and  veneration  for  institutions 
Bhonld  be  dissolved;  that  love  and  veneration  which  are  as 
essential  to  the  stability  of  laws  as  intrinsic  excellence  in  the 
laws ;  the  presence  of  .which  will  often  make  the  worst  polities 
strong,  and  the  absence  of  which  must  leave  the  best  weak. 

We  must  not  close  this  article  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
transparent  honesty  and  independence  which  have  ever  charac- 
terised Mr.  Macaulay's  politicEd  career  both  in  Parliament  and 
at  the  hustings.     However  moderate  in  his  views,  they  have 
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been  most  decidedly  expressed ;  in  entire  independenee  alike  of 
party  and  faction,  of  court  or  commons,  of  aristocrat  or  demo- 
crat. With  his  constituents,  he  has  been  sometimes  charged 
"With  being  too  brusque  ;  but  amidst  the  numerous  examples  of 
servility  at  the  hustings,  the  failing  is  one  which  Englishmen 
may  readily  forgive.  His  independent  conduct  in  his  relations 
with  his  constituents,  is  well  worthy  of  imitation;  and  we 
question  whether  since  Burke  delivered  his  celebrated  speedi 
at  Bristol,  any  one  has  ever  more  unflinchingly  and  thoroughly 
carried  out  its  maxims.  He  has  said  his  say  to  his  consti- 
tuents on  the  most  critical  occasions  in  the  most  downright 
way.  He  has  been  the  very  Coriolanus  of  the  hustings.  He 
has  abated  nothing,  disguised  nothing.  Though  for  a  short 
time  banished  from  Edinburgh^  the  result  showed  that  his  con- 
stituents could  appreciate  the  independence  and  self-respect  of 
one  who,  though  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment,  could  not  compromise  anything  to  gain  it ;  and  hig 
unsolicited  re-election  by  that  great  constituency  was  equally 
honourable  to  him  and  to  themselves. 


Art.  VII.  —  1.  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Promotion  in  t/ie 
Armyy  with  an  Appendix. 

2.   Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sidney  Herbert^  on  moving 
Army  Estimates. 

A  MONO  the  many  ills  which  accompany  a  state  of  warfare, 
"^  there  is  none  of  more  inevitable  occurrence  than  this,  that 
the  application  of  science  to  the  management  of  public  affiiirs  is  to 
a  great  degree  interrupted  by  it,  and  plans  matured,  and  perhaps 
arranged  for  the  social  and  political  improvement  of  a  nation,  cease 
to  be  regarded  as  practicable.  Even  we,  whose  knowledge  of  mili- 
tary operations  is  gathered  chiefly  from  the  reading  of  Gazettes, 
have  had  our  own  experience  of  this  sad  truth.  Throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  great  war  of  the  Fi*ench  Bevolution,  and  for 
many  years  after  it  had  been  brought  to  a  triumphant  lesae,  the 
national  mind  in  this  country  lay  as  it  were  in  a  stupor. 
Nothing  could  be  thought  of  in  high  quarters  except  how  to 
provide  the  means  of  meeting  what  was  assumed  to  be  a  neces- 
sary expenditure.  Money  must  be  raised  somehow  or  other, 
taxes  must  be  imposed  to  cover  the  interest  of  the  loan,  and 
happy  was  the  statesman  who  succeeded  in  accomplishing  these 
objects  upon  terms  which  did  not  utterly  shock  the  mord  sense 
of  a  not  very  fiustidious  House  of  Commons.    As  to  reforms  in 
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Ohurch  and  State,  they  were  not  only  never  proposed  by  tlie 
MinisterB  of  the  CrowQ>  but  they  ,were  reprolMited.  If  the 
people  ventured  to  complain  that  they  were  imperfectly  repre* 
Bented  in  Parliament,  the  complaint  was  met  by  a  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  CiHpus  Act,  and  Members  themselves  were  carried 
prisoners  to  the  Tower  for  presuming  to  affirm  that  the  people 
were  in  the  right  and  their  rulers  in  the  wron^.  Moreover, 
.when  the  war  ceased,  neither  the  Government  nor  tne  Legislature 
thought  it  necessary  to  consider  the  physical  necessities  of  the 
multitude.  A  property-tax,  which  fell  heavily  upon  the  rich, 
was  indeed  repealed*  But  Corn-laws  were  enacted  to  enhance 
the  price  of  bread  to  the  poor,  and  Customs  and  Excise  effectually 
debarred  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  small  luxuries,  except 
through  the  intervention  of  the  smuggler. 

And  yet  ere  that  terrible  war  broke  out  Mr.  Pitt  had  more 
than  meditated  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  Free 
Trade,  the  extension  of  the  Sufirage,  and  the  removal  of  political 
disqualifications,  arising  out  of  the  opinions  which  men  neld  on 
the  subject  of  religion. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  as  yet  ithe  Russian  war  has  brought  the 
full  measure  of  these  calamities  in  its  train,  i  Doubtless  we  owe 
to  it  the  postponement  of  Lord  John  RusselFs  plan  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform ;  though,  even  in  a*  state  of  profound  peace,  this 
question  would  be  unpalatable  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
would  be  reluctantly  entertained,  unless  it  were  pressed  upon 
them  by  a  strong  feeling  out  of  doors.  Probably,  too,  the  con- 
rideration  that  there  are  fleets  and  armies  abroad  to  be  supplied, 
may  have  facilitated  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish  Education  Bill, 
ana  other  Ministerial  measures  of  a  like  useful  tendency.  But  to 
counterbalance  these  mishaps,  we  have  one  great  and  important 
fiMt  to  appeal  to>  namely,  that  now  at  length,  and  only  now,  the 
general  question  of  army  administration  seems  about  to  be  taken 
up,  and  that  both  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  appear 
disposed  to  deal  with  it  in  the  most  liberal  spirit  To  be  sure, 
the  matter  to  be  wondered  at  with  all  who  have  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  behind  the  curtain,  is  —  that  a  state  of  tmngs 
so  anomalous  as  that  of  which  the  end  may  be  assumed  to  be 
approaching,  should  have  been  permitted  so  long  to  exist*  Yet^ 
even  they  must  not  forget  that  it  is  much  easier  to  observe  the 
defects  in  an  established  system,  than  to  suggest,  far  more  to 
apply,  the  proper  remedies.  In  this  country,  especially,  the 
vU  inertia  is  of  immense  weight.  As  a  people  we  dislike  cnange^ 
As  a  free  people  we  are  governed,  ana  desire  to  be  governed^ 
vather  through  influence  ^an  by  force.  The  Crown  can  act 
only  as  the  Legislature  gives  it  authority.    The  servants  of  the 
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•CiTowa  can  carry  no  measures  except  bv  appealing  to  the  judg- 
m^nty  or.it  may  be,  to  the  personal  ambition  or  personal  wants, 
of  Members  of  Parliament,     We  do  not,  however,  believe  that 
with  the  single  view  of  increasing  the  amount  of  government 
patrpnage,  sucli^unctionaries  as  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
Secretary-at-War,  Commander-in-Chief,  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  Minister  of  War  and  the  Colonies,  were  separately  and 
in  combination  appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  army. 
They  are,  on  the  contrary,  the  produce  of  time  and  events; 
originating  one  by  one  in  the  demands  of  a  bygone  age,  and  one 
by  one  as  each  came  into  play,  operating  a  prodigious  relief  for 
the  moment  to  some  other  overloaded  department.     Moreover;, 
the  constitutional  objection  to  a  standing  army,  which  was  a 
recognised  principle  of  our  government  up  to  a  comparativelj 
recent  period,  prevented  the  consolidation  of  the  military  offices 
into  one  powerful  superintending  department,  which  would  have 
stood  to  the  army  in  the  same  relation  in  which  the  Admiralty 
jstapds  to  the  navy.     The  result  has  been  that  the  administra<- 
tion  of  the  army  has  been  divided  between  different  functionr 
,aric8,  each  possessing  a  fragment  of  official  power,  but  acting 
independently  of  the  others.     Take,  as  examples  of  our  mean* 
ing,  two  of  the  five  heads  of  departments,  each  of  which  exercises 
a  certain  amount  of  antagonistic  authority  in  military  matters: 
we  mean  the  Secretary-at-War  and  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance.     The  former,  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to  ascertmn, 
Jias  been  in  existence  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II,     Consider 
what  in  coprse  of  time  he  has  become.     On  him  now  devolves 
the  duty  of  moving,  from  year  to  year,  the  army  estimate?, 
;and  of  defending  the  military  policy  of  the  Government  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     He  compiles  and  enforces  attention 
to  the  regulations  which  be^  upon  what  may  be  called  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  Queen's  troops.    He  fixes  the 
amount  and  manner  of  the  soldiers'  payments.     He  determines 
^ow  many  women  shall  be  allowed  to  accompany  their  husbands 
into  barracks  at  home,  and  into  the  field  abroad.   He  directs  and 
controls  the  education  of  the  soldiers  and  of  their  children.   He 
provides  for  the  ministration  of  the  rites  of  their  religion  to  our 
^gimep^    He  grants  or  withholds,  to  officers  and  men,  caokf 
pepsation  for  losses  incurred  in  the  way  of  service,  and  allow- 
ances which  may  cover  the  e^ctra  charge  of  shifting  quarters  at 
hopie»  and  of  field  equipment  abroad.     Not  a  man  can  be  moved 
from  one  town  to  another  in  Great  Britain  without  bis  coa* 
qurrenoe,  for  he  holds  the  purse-strings,  and  marchings  even  ia 
Gre^t  Britain,  is  expensive.     He  is,  in  fact,  complete  master 
i)f  the  machine  so  far,  that  unless  he  put  his  hand  to  the  main* 
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springy  it  cannot  work  at  all.     And  yet  observe  the  unsatis-^ 
factory  nature  of  hia  position. 

The  Secretary-at-War  may  prevent  the  army,  or  any  por* 
tion  of  ity  from  moving;  but  he  has  no  power,  per  se,  to 
move,  a  corporal's  guard.  His  regulations,  however  wise, 
are  of  no  authority,  unless  enforced  by  the  Commander-in« 
Chief.  And  there  are  instances  within  our  recollection,  —  no 
longer,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  limited  to  a  few  years,  —  when  Se- 
cretary-at-War  and  Commander-in-Chief  did  take  opposite  views 
of  things,  to  the  great  interruption  of  public  business,  and  the 
extreme  inconvenience  of  individuals.  Moreover,  the  Secretary* 
at  War  is  debarred  by  the  Constitution  from  all  direct  communii- 
cation  with  the  Crown.  Whatever  he  desires  to  bring  about, 
he  must  apply  for  through  the  Colonial  Secretary  or  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In  theory,  therefore,  he  is  a  very  secondary 
Eersonage  indeed — in  practice  he  is  all  but  supreme.  And  this 
e  has  become  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  sixty  years,  by  a 
process  (we  do  not  mean  to  use  the  expression  in  any  unworthy 
sense)  which  can  be  described  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  one 
of  constant  aggression.  From  day  to  day  ho  has  encroached, 
and  been  permitted  to  encroach,  upon  the  functions  as  well  of 
the  real  war  minister  as  of  the  officer  intrusted  by  the  Crown 
with  the  absolute  command  of  its  troops,  till  at  length,  though  a 
civilian,  he  has  acquired  more  control  over  the  army  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  whole  body  of  its  officers  put  together. 

Turn  now  to  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  whose 
position  is  in  many  respects  quite  as  anomalous  as  that  of  the 
Secretary-at- War,  and  the  history  of  his  progress  towards  it  much 
more  curious.  In  the  person  of  General  Lord  Kaglan  we  find 
at  this  moment  the  representative  of  a  whole  host  of  officers, 
who  from  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, disohaiged  their  needful  but  not  very  dignified  duties 
under  every  English  and  indeed  every  European  sovereign. 
Bach  royal  castle  or  arsenal  contained  one  of  them,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  stock  of  battering*rams,  balistas,  bows,  and 
other  engines  of  war  therein  deposited.  It  is  true  that  an  indi- 
vidual of  superior  rank  went  forth  with  the  army  as  often  as  it 
took  the  field.  And  his  charge  lay  especially  with  what  we 
should  now  tern»the  siege  train,  as  well  in  men  as  in  materieL 
•But  like  other  commanders  subordinate  to  the  leader  of  the  host, 
he  was  subject  in  everything  to  the  orders  of  his  superior,  and 
bis  functions  ceased  as  soon  as  the  campaign  came  to  an  end. 

The  introduction  of  cannon  into  the  equipments  of  armies, 
gave  by  degrees  increased  importance  to  this  office.  Instead  of 
distributing  the  charge  of  the  train  through  a  multitude  of 
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86ne«chal8,  of  whom  each  was  responsible  to  the  oonstable  inune*- 
diately  set  over  him,  a  master  of  the  ordnance  was  appointed, 
to  whom  the  Crown  looked  for  keeping  its  artillery  in  serviceable 
oondition,  and  for  carrying  it  in  good  order  into  the  field*  ~ 
little  and  little  the  master's  powers  extended  themselves, 
became  first  an  artillerist,  and  then  the  trainer  of  artillerists 
When  standing  armies  took  the  place  of  the  feudal  array,  and 
a  distinct  regiment  of  artillery  was  formed,  he  assumed  the 
command  of  it ;  till  by  and  by  all  the  more  scientific  branches 
of  the  service  were  put  under  his  control.  It  became  his  duty 
thenceforth  to  superintend  the  construction  of  projectiles,  and 
the  fabrication  of  gunpowder,  which  of  course  he  was  enabled 
effectually  to  accomplish  only  with  the  aid  of  a  board.  We 
believe  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  that  the  Ordnance 
Office  received  the  constitution  which  still  belongs  to  it;  and 
we  are  deceived  if,  in  almost  every  essential  point,  the  forms  of 
its  proceedings  be  not,  at  this  day,  exactly  what  they  were  then. 
Particular  offices  have  indeed  arisen  since  and  disappeared.  We 
have  had,  for  example,  and  lost,  and  recovered  again  our  lieu- 
tenant  of  the  Ordnance.  There  have  been  six,  then  four 
members  of  the  board,  besides  its  chief;  we  believe  that  now 
there  are  three,— ^ a  surveyor,  a  derk,  and  a  controller, »« all  of 
them  heads  of  departments.  But  as  well  collectively  as  sepa- 
rately these  functionaries  work  pretty  much  as  their  predeoessOTs 
did  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  complained,  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  complained  after  him,  of  the  exceeding  inefficiency 
of  his  batteries. 

The  last  accession  made  to  the  influence  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  and  not  the  least  important,  occurred  when  the 
barrack  department  ceased  to  be  independent.  ^  This  ohange, 
which  was  in  some  measure  forced  upon  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's administration,  threw  into  the  hands  of  the  Master-Gkdbral 
complete  control  over  all  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  empire 
which  are,  or  are  proposed  to  be,  erected  for  the  use  of  ^ 
troops  and  the  accommodation  of  their  stores.  Of  hie  own 
movement,  indeed,  the  Master-Oeneral  can  neither  build  up  nor 
pull  down.  He  is  in  theory  the  mere  executive  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's pleasure,  signified  through  the  Quartermaster- 
General.  But  without  his  concurrence  neither  can  a  stone  be 
cut  nor  a  foundation  dug  |  so  that  however  pressing  the  emer- 
gency may  be,  there  is  no  power  anywhere  to  meet  it  exo^ 
after  repeated  and  often  very  wayward  references  from  one 
department  of  the  state  to  another. 

In  a  word,  the  Board  of  Ordnance  has  grown  out  of  a  coUeo- 
tion  of  mere  storekeepers,  to  be  one  of  the  great  oontrolliog 
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influenoes  in  the  military  afimrs  of  this  country :  which  can  per* 
form  no  separate  act  whatever^  but  without  whose  concurrency 
neither  army  nor  navy  can  be  supplied  with  cannon^  muskets, 
powder,  shot,  or  shells.  Indeed,  as  far  as  the  army  is  concerned 
the  absurdity  extends  farther.  The  right  hand  of  its  strength 
is  by  our  system  of  management  entirely  isolated ;  for  the  Master- 
General  alone  can  issue  orders  to  the  corps  of  artillery  and  engi- 
neers, provide  for  their  equipment,  and  superintend  their  dis» 
dpline.  The  Commander-in-Chief  may  assemble  and  send  abroad, 
by  order  of  the  Crown,  communicated  to  him  through  the  colonial 
minister,  any  amount  of  infantry  or  cavalry ;  but  he  cannot  ship 
a  battery  or  a  company  of  sappers.  That  must  be  done  through 
the  Master-General ;  while  the  Secretary-at- War  by  refusing  the 
fxinds  required  may,  if  he  please,  stop  the  whole  operation ; 
exactly  as  his  wishes  in  regard  to  schools,  chapels,  and  it  may  be 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  die  army  at  large, 
are  liable  to  be  impeded,  if  not  entirely  thwarted,  by  opposition 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  the  Master-General,  or  botL 
Nay,  more,  the  arming  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  not  less  than 
artillery,  depends  altogether  upon  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  A 
thousand  men  may  be  got  together  and  regimented,  but  not  a 
musket  can  be  removed  from  the  Tower  to  put  into  their  hands 
till  the  Master-General  shall  direct  Indeed  it  was  but  the  other 
day  that  a  draft  from  the  depdt-battalion,  at  Winchester,  which 
had  received  orders  to  embark  at  Portsmouth  in  the  course 
of  a  week,  was  detained  considerably  beyond  the  stated  period, 
because  the  board,  in  the  hurry  of  other  business,  either  forgot  or 
neglected  to  give  directions  for  the  issue  to  the  men  of  Minie 
rifles,  without  which  it  was  assumed  that  they  would  have  been 
useless  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  army  in  Turkey. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  anomalies  which  give 
its  peculiar  character  to  the  militanr  system  of  Great  Britain. 
You  may  have  men  and  matSriel  m  abundance,  and  the  au- 
thorities which  control  them,  though  distinct  in  themselves, 
may  so  bend  their  wills  to  a  common  object,  that  they  shall 
produce,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  perfect  unity  of  purpose. 
But  if  you  rely  for  your  means  of  sustenance  and  transport 
on  some  third  power  which  is  independent  of  both,  you  are  still 
at  the  mercy  of  accidents  which  may  prove  too  strong  for  you. 
Now  this  is /exactly  our  condition.  With  us  Infantry  and 
Cavalry  are  moved  by  the  Commander-in-Chief;  guns,  gunners, 
engineers  and  sappers  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance ;  but  food  to 
support  both  men  and  their  horses,  as  well  as  beasts  of  burthen 
to  carry  their  baggage  and  stores, — ^these  must  be  furnished  by 
the  commissariat,  and  the  commissariat  is  responsible  only  to 
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the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  As  far  as  the  feeding  and  trans- 
port of  an  army  is  concerned  therefore,  and  its  consequent 
ability  to  act,  almost  as  much  depends  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  Commissary-General,  as  upon  the  will  or  genius  of  the  Com- 
mander of  the  forces.  If  the  former  conceive  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  fiunish,  or  that  he  would  be  censured  by  the  Home 
Government  if  he  did  furnish,  certain  supplies,  the  latter  may 
issue  fifty  orders  concerning  them,  but  they  will  not  be  obeyed. 
And  thus  an  important  operation  may  be  filistrated  or  an 
opportunity  lost,  which  the  course  of  a  long  campaign  shall 
never  again  produce.  So  also  it  is  in  a  great  measure,  as  re- 
gards the  medical  staff  of  our  army,  and  its  medical  stores. 
These  being  furnished  directly  from  the  War-office,  are  supplied 
or  withheld,  according  as  may  seem  expedient  to  the  Secretary- 
at-War :  who  maty  or  may  not  think  more  of  the  expense  than 
of  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  and  cripple  the  war,  or  other- 
wise, according  to  the  view  which  he  takes  of  one  of  its  most 
important  requirements. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  the  individuals  among  whom  the  Crown 
has  thus  distributed  its  powers  that  they  seldom  if  ever  allow 
the  jealousies  of  office  to  interfere,  to  any  serious  extent  at  least, 
with  the  advancement  of  the  public  service.  In  times  of  peace 
we  have,  indeed,  known  one  office  become  a  little  impatient  with 
another,  and  inconveniences  more  or  less  serious  have  been 
the  consequence.  But  as  soon  as  war  makes  serious  demands 
upon  their  energies.  Treasury,  Colonial  Minister,  Secretary- 
at'War,  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Master-General,  think  only 
how  best  the  wants  of  the  occasion  may  be  supplied.  Still 
even  then,  as  there  are  five  separate  heads  at  work,  and  as  each 
natiu^Uy  enough  applies  its  energies  to  the  business  to  which  it 
is  most  accustomed,  blunders  are  not  unapt  to  be  committed  in 
the  adaptation  of  many  means  to  one  end.  A  certain  number, 
for  example,  of  men^  of  horses,  and  of  guns  are  required  for 
foreign  service.  The  Commander-in-Chief  hurries  on  the  equip- 
ment of  his  portion  of  the  force ;  and  as  Infantry  and  Cavalry 
are  more  easily  got  together  than  Artillery,  they  are  shipped 
and  sent  away  before  either  guns  or  stores  are  ready  to  go 
with  them.  Guns  and  military  stores,  however,  follow,  —  in 
driblets,  to  be  sure,  for  our  peace  establishment  is  miserable, — 
but  still  with  a  degree  of  speed  which  sets  rivahry  on  the  part 
of  the  Commissariat  at  defiance.  And  so  all  the  fighting  part 
of  an  English  army  arrives  in  a  foreign  country  without  a  single 
beast  of  burthen  having  been  provided  for  it,  or  any  measures 
taken  for  the  formation  of  its  magazines.  Is  this  the  fault  of 
any  human  being?    Is  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  be  bbuned 
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for  it,  or  the  Master-General  of  the  Otdnanc^,  or  the  Secre« 
tary-at-War,  or  the  Colonial  Minister,  or  the  Lords'  of  the 
Treasury  ?  By  no  means.  They  have  one  and  all  done  their 
best*  But  they  have  not  accomplished  their  object  as  they 
wished,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  it  is  physically  impossible 
for  so  many  different  departments  to  give  the  necessary  impulse 
at  the  same  moment  to  each  separate  part  of  a  machine  so  com- 
plicated and  yet  so  homogeneous,  as  an  army. 

That  vre  are  taking  no  prejudiced  view  of  the  subject  under 
discussion,  every  thoughtful  man,  who  has  watched  the  progress 
of  events  during  the  last  nine  eventful  months,  must,  we  should 
imagine,  be  convinced. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  the  hope  of  maintaining  peace 
in  Europe  waxed  faint.  In  February  it  was  considered  expe- 
dient to  assemble  and  despatch  an  English  army  to  the  East. 
We  had  but  a  handful  of  troops  to  draw  upon,  yet,  thanks  to 
the  activity  of  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards,  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry  were  shipped  off  from 
England  and  Ireland  in  the  course  of  three  weeks.  No  doubt 
some  grave  erroi*s  were  committed  in  organising  this  corps.  It 
was  mere  pedantry  to  fix  the  standard  of  field  battalions,  first  at 
800,  and  then  at  1000  men.  It  was  worse  than  pedantry — it 
was  a  military  blunder — to  raise  to  this  standard  battalions 
ordered  to  the  seat  of  war,  by  inviting  volunteers  from  other 
battalions,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  home  or  colonial  service. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  doubt  whether  1000  or  even  800 
men  be  not  too  many  for  battalion  purposes,  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy.  Ten  companies,  as  it  appears  to  us,  mustering  sixty 
effectives  each,  form  a  line  as  extensive  as  the  average  power  of 
men's  voices  can  well  compass,  and,  secondly,  it  must  be  known 
to  all  who  have  taken  part  in  a  European  war,  that  for  picket 
and  other  out-post  duties,  where  it  is  never  desirable  to  separate 
the  men  of  a  company  from  their  officers,  sixty  firelocks  will 
more  frequently  be  found  convenient  than  80  or  100.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  obvious  effect  of  the  volunteering 
system  is  to  disorganise,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  both  the 
regiments  which  give,  and  the  battalions  which  receive,  the 
volunteers.  Every  regiment  in  every  service,  and  especially  in 
ours,  has  its  own  system.  The  men  of  each  know  the  ofiBcers ; 
the  officers  know  the  men ;  —  and,  so  long  as  they  serve  to- 
gether, matters  go  on  smoothly.  But  as  soon  as  you  break  this 
tie,  you  do  more  to  introduce  ill  blood  into  corps  than  the 
inexperienced  in  such  matters  might  suppose.  Nor,  in  the 
present  instance,  did  the  mistake  occur  only  once.  Begiments 
which  had  furnished  their  quota  of  volunteers^  and  were  settling 
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down  to  recruit  as  they  best  mighty  received  sudden  orders  to 
follow  those  to  whom  tiiey  had  given  their  best  men,  and  Imd 
no  other  resource  than  to  fill  tip  their  own  skeleton  ranks  by 
accepting  volunteers  from  any  other  regiments  which  might  be 
willing  to  supply  them.  The  consequences  are  obvious  enoogk 
In  Turkey  we  have  at  this  moment  about  30,000  excellent  in* 
fkntry,  somewhat  disjointed  perhaps  in  its  more  minute  portionsy 
because  every  regiment  without  exception  has  received  a  greater 
or  smaller  influx  of  volunteers.  But  reserve  there  is  absolutely 
none.  The  few  separate  regiments  which  remain  in  En^and 
are  mere  skeletons,  rendered  such  either  by  service  in  IndHa,  or 
by  the  line  of  policy  of  which  we  are  now  speakings  while 
the  depdt-battalions,  which  are  to  feed  the  army  in  the  field, 
consist  exclusively  of  old  men  and  boys.  The  latter  will  go  out 
in  shoals,  as  their  ofiScers  succeed  in  communicating  to  them 
the  rudiments  of  their  drill ;  but  it  will  be  rather  to  feed  the 
hospitals  than  to  supply  vacancies  in  the  ranks.  The  latter,  too 
few  already,  to  act  as  competent  instructors  to  the  reomits, 
will  become  daily  less  and  less  efiicient  as  they  grow  older,  and 
die  out,  or  take  their  discharges. 

We  have  not  disguised  or  sought  to  explain  away  errors  like 
these,  because  they  admit  neither  of  explanation  nor  of  palliative. 
They  are  such  as  the  great  Duke  would  not  have  tolerated 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  of  which  the  eflTects— 
if  the  war  last — will  surely  be  felt.  Yet  we  believe  that  wc 
can  account  for  them.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Czar  might  take 
fright  at  the  first  display  of  vigour  on  the  part  of  En^and  and 
France ;  and  that  (XMSsibly  the  expedition  might  never  pass  be* 
yond  Malta,  its  first  stage  towards  Turkey.  And  so  with  a 
view  to  economy,  measures  were  adopted  which  produced  in«> 
deed  a  respectable  force,  but  which,  in  saving  the  outlay  thai 
accompanies  an  accumulation  of  battalions  and  of  brigades,  di»» 
locatea  the  former,  and  left  the  latter  without  the  smallest 
prospect  of  adequate  support.  Still  there  was  the  force — a 
stout  infantry,  and  a  well  appointed,  though  numerically  weak 
cavalry.  But  what  then  ?  Ouns,  gunners,  horses  for  the  train^ 
waggons  to  carry  the  ammunition,  spring-carts  for  the  use  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  a  bridge-equipment,  entrenching  tooK 
sappers,  miners,  engineers, — all  these,  in  due  proportions,  ars 
necessary  to  render  an  army  effective.  Where  were  they? 
Where  are  many  of  them  still  ?  A  few  field  batteries  giving  an 
average,  we  believe,  of  about  one  gun  to  every  thousand  mait 
have  been  equipped.  They  followed  the  infantry  and  oavaliy, 
and  reached  their  destination  by  degrees  |  but  waggons,  spring* 
carts,  a  bidge-equipment)  the  army  has  not  yet  eeen^-w« 
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doubt  whether  it  is  ever  likely  to  see  some  of  them.     Nor^ 
indeed,  all  things  considered,  is  this  much  to  be  regretted.     So 
eompletelj  was  the  Commissariat  Department  left  behind,  in 
this  race  of  authority  against  authority,  that  the  phyiique  of  the 
Ibroe  eould  for  many  a  day  attempt  nothing ;  first,  because  the 
vwthiel  wherewith  to  form  magazines  was  wanting,  and  next^ 
bcoaase  if  it  had  been  abundant  on  the  sea-shore,  there  were  no 
means  of  transporting  it  a  day's  march  into  the  interior.     Wcr 
say  nothing  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  medical  staff  which  accom-* 
puued  the  expedition  on  its  depa.rture  from  this  country.     Its 
condition  was  ably  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Guthrie  in  the  columns 
of  the  '  Times ; '  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  with  his  usual  good 
sense  and  good  feeling,  lost  no  time  in  applying  the  remedy< 
But  suppose  there  had  been  no  Ghithrie  to  write,  or  that  there 
had  presided  at  the  War  Office  some  pedantic  red-tapist,  such 
aa  has  been  seen  there  and  elsewhere  within  the  memory  of 
man,  what  would  haye  followed?    There  would  have  been 
great  affectation  of  scorn,  great  wincing  and  murmuring  under 
the  inffiction  of  advice  offered  through  a  newspaper;  but  move* 
ment  to  correct  the  evils  exposed  there  would  have  been  none ) 
and  in  order  to  assert  the  infUlibility  of  office,  the  British  army 
in  Turkey,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  left  to  get  on  a^ 
well  as  it  could  without  a  sufficiency  either  of  doctors  or  of 
drugs. 

But  it  will  be  said,  that  as  far  as  r^^ards  the  actual  condition 
€^  the  force  in  Turkey,  the  English  contingent  to  the  allied 
army  is  at  least  in  as  sood  condition  as  the  French.  We  do 
not  find  that  our  neighbours  were  one  whit  better  prepared 
to  move,  at  an  early  stage  in  the  campaign,  than  ourselves* 
And  if  the  proportion  of  artillery  and  cavalry  to  infantry  be 
greater  with  them  than  with  us,  that  is  the  mere  result  of  an 
arrangement  which  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  or  expe« 
dient  to  adopt  Perhaps  all  this  is  true :  and  our  readers  will 
greatiy  mistalce  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper,  if  they  believe 
that  it  is  written  with  a  view  either  to  flatter  the  troops  of  any 
other  nation,  or  wantonly  to  disparage  our  own.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that,  whereas  the  French  corps  in  Turkey  constitutes 
but  a  detachment  from  the  French  army,  our  five  divisions  of 
infantry  and  sinele  division  of  cavalry,  with  the  horse  artillery 
and  field  battenes  attached,  make  up,  absolutely,  the  whole  of 
the  land  force  whioh  we  have  disposable  for  active  operations^ 
Surely,  then,  our  self-complacency  ought  to  derive  but  little 
iolaoe  from  the  fact — if  fact  it  be — that  a  sreat  country  like 
ibis  is  aUe^  by  the  concentration  of  all  its  administrative  powers 
upon  one  olgeet,  to  bring  40^000  men  into  the  field  only  not 
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lesd  effective  than  the  70^  or  80,000  which  our  neighbours 
spare  to  co-operate  with  us,  but  which  are  as  a  drop  of  water 
taken  from  the  sea  to  the  immense  ma&  of  their  armed  and 
disciplined  population. 

We  believe,  that  considered  in  detail^  there  is  no  army  in 
Europe  comparable  to  our  own.  Our  men  are  larger,  stronger, 
more  robust,  than  those  of  any  other  nalson.  Our  horses  are 
confessedly  the  finest  in  existence.  We  have  the  best  appointed 
and  best  fabricated  artillery,  and  our  new  muskets  are  unrivalled. 
The  dress  of  all  arms  may  be  inconvenient,  and  the  load  some- 
what too  heavy ;  but  of  the  latter  grievance  we  suspect  that  too 
much  has  been  made,  and  the  former  will  shortly  be  removed* 
Among  our  officers,  also,  you  will  find  individuals  as  accomplished 
as  any  in  the  world,  and  our  discipline,  on  matters  of  duty, 
is  perfect.  As  to  our  Engineers  and  their  followers,  the 
Sappers  and  Miners,  we  verily  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
within  the  compass  of  human  ingenuity  which  they  would  prove 
themselves  unable  to  accomplish.  In  bridge-equipment  we  are 
indeed  defective,  but  it  is  a  defect  which  there  is  no  lack  of 
power  or  of  ingenuity  among  us  to  supply.  Taken  in  detui, 
therefore,  our  little  army  need  not  fear  competition,  except  as 
regards  numbers,  with  that  of  the  State  avowedly  the  most 
military  in  Europe.  Yet,  there  are  points,  and  those  of  the 
highest  importance,  too,  in  which  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
we  are  grievously  wanting.  We  have  heretofore  stood  in  need 
of  nothing  so  much  as  simplicity  in  the  general  administration 
of  army  matters.  Plans  proposed  by  one  department,  especially 
if  they  implied  change,  were  sure  to  be  resisted  in  another,  and 
funid  the  strife  of  controversial  minutes,  there  was  no  power 
any  where  promptly  to  decide;  for  Cabinets  are  not  easily 
induced  to  take  up  departmental  disputes,  and  to  make  a 
common  referee  of  the  Crown,  would  be  to  bring  it  into 
contempt.  What  we  have  heretofore  wanted,  the  present 
administration  seem  bracing  themselves  to  supply.  They  have 
given  us  a  Minister  of  War,  and  that  is  sometiiing.  He  is  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet  —  his  functions  are  diverse  from  those 
of  the  Colonial  Secretary  —  he  is  to  have  his  own  office,  his 
own  establishment,  and  his  attention  is  to  be  devoted  exdusivdy 
to  military  business.  So  far  so  well.  But  is  the  arrangement 
intended  to  involve  no  change  in  other  quarters  —  no  amdgama- 
tion  or  absorption  of  those  checks  and  balances,  which,  however 
useful  they  may  be  in  the  working  of  a  civil  constitution,  are, 
as  regards  the  pliability  of  an  armed  force,  grievous  hindrances? 
'We  cannot  think  so;  indeed,  we  are  persuaded  that  behind 
the  very  imperfect   arrangement  which  has  just  been  made. 
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otbersy  which  it  might  be  injudicious  to  develope  abruptly, 
lie  hidden*  For  to  create  a  War  Minister  without  conferring 
upon  him  plenary  powers,  —  in  other  words,  to  make  of  him  a 
mere  final  referee  from  the  various  independent  offices  which 
now  administer  in  detail  the  multifarious  concerns  of  the  army, — 
would  be  only  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  ready  transaction  of  public  business.  Let 
us  explain  ourselves. 

There  is  no  real  antagonism  between  any  of  the  operations 
which  contribute  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  an  army.  If  you 
embody  men  you  must  have  barracks  in  which  to  lodge  them, 
and  your  barracks  require  a  certain  amount  of  furniture  and 
arrangement  —  your  men  must  be  fed,  clothed,  armed,  and  ap- 
pointed —  your  cavalry  must  be  provided  with  horses,  and  horse 
equipments  —  your  artillery  with  guns  and  stores.  Upon  the 
whole  of  these  corps,  the  same  code  of  military  law  must  be 
binding,  and  disdplme  must  be  maintained  among  them  by  the 
selfsame  process. 

In  like  manner  it  is  evident  to  common  sense  that  wherever 
there  are  fortresses  they  must  be  armed,  stored,  and  kept  in 
sufficient  repair.  Wherever  fortresses  seem  to  be  wanting,  they 
must  be  buUL  Moreover,  to  provide  against  the  constant  drain 
which  is  made  both  upon  men  and  materiel,  even  in  peace,  a 
system  of  recruiting  the  former  must  be  organised,  and  arsenals 
established  and  kept  moderately  full,  from  which  to  supply  the 
latter.  Again,  the  accounts  of  this  great  military  concern  must 
be  kept.  The  men  require  their  pay  —  their  clothing  and 
rations  cost  money — building  is  expensive — repairs  are  not  exe- 
cuted gratis  —  and  weapons  of  war,  ammunition,  and  accoutre- 
ments are  costly  playthings.  The  nation  is  willing  enough  to 
advance  the  necessary  funds,  but  the  nation  must  be  satisfied 
that  they  are  rightly  expended ;  and  to  the  House  of  Conunons 
(which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  nation)  balance-sheets  must 
be  periodically  presented.  All  this  is  true ;  but  will  anybody 
pretend  to  affirm  that  in  order  to  accomplish  all  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  at  work  four  or  five  distinct  and  independent  sets 
of  functionaries,  with  as  many  heads  set  over  them ;  each  jealous 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  his  neighbour,  and  determined  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  prevent  it  Cannot  the  same 
authority  which  manages  the  distribution  of  pay  manage  the 
distribution  of  food  also?  Is  it  a  thing  impossible  that  the 
power  which  controls  the  discipline  should  be  able  to  arrange 
lor  the  arming  of  the  force?  Is  the  difference  so  marked 
between  a  coatee  and  a  great  coat,  that  the  one  must  be  supplied 
by  one  department  of  the  state,  the  other  by  another  ?    And» 
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finally,  what  necessity  is  there  that  before  men  or  gnns  diall 
leave  England,  still  another  department  must  be  conaiilted, 
which,  all  the  time  that  the  troops  occupy  quartan  ftt  homes 
seems,  for  every  practical  purpose,  to  ignore  their  existence  ? 

Nor  is  this  alL  No  army  can  be  said  to  be  complete  of  whioh 
one  part  is  not  in  tolerably  exact  proportion  to  all  the  rest.  To 
insure  the  efficiency  of  a  given  number  of  infantry  there  should 
be  a  given  number  of  batteries  of  foot  artillery.  To  render  a 
certain  amount  of  cavalry  useful,  a  oertain  number  of  troops  of 
horse  artillery  must  work  with  them.  But  you  cannot  irnpro- 
yise  either  foot  or  horse  artillery,  and  therefore,  unless  your 
peace  establishment  be  well  balanced,  it  is  impossible,  when  a 
sudden  cry  of  war  is  raised,  that  you  can  be  prepared  to  tend  « 
well  appointed  force  to  the  scene  of  action.  Now  it  is  here  that 
our  system  of  divided  control  and  responsibility  tells  especially 
against  us.  There  is  a  rivalry  between  the  War  Office,  as  it 
has  heretofore  existed,  and  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  which,  how* 
ever  natural  it  may  be,  impedes  the  public  service.  Each  la 
anxious  to  reduce  its  estimates  to  the  lowest  figure,  not,  we  are 
afraid,  with  the  disinterested  view  of  serving  the  public  as 
economically  as  possible,  but  that  its  demands  may  be  con- 
trasted favourably  with  those  of  its  rival.  Hence  the  endeavour 
mutually  to  shift  this  item  of  expenditure  and  that  from  its 
own  shoulders.  Hence,  too,  the  starving  of  one  branch  of  the 
same  service  in  order  to  feed  another  which  happens  to  be  more 
in  favour  with  the  heads  of  the  department.  The  Board  of 
Ordnance,  for  example,  has  long  been  aware  that  the  proportion 
of  field  artillery  to  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  the  British  army 
at  home  was  quite  inadequate.  Yet  knowing  that  field  bat* 
teries  are  not  got  up  for  nothing,  that  horses  cost  a  great  deal 
to  purchase  and  to  keep,  and  that  harness  wears  out  in  the 
usage,  it  has  been  content  to  work  on  with  an  establishment, 
which,  now  that  the  occasion  has  arisen,  proves  quite  inade- 
quate. Had  the  two  departments,  that  in  Pall  Mall  and  that 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  been  subject  to  the  same  general  control, 
is  it  to  be  believed  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  have  bad 
existence  ? 

Again,  the  supply  of  food  and  forage  for  the  army  at  home 
takes  place  by  contract.  Butchers,  bakers,  grain  growers,  &c., 
agree  to  furnish  certain  quantities  of  meat,  bread,  com,  hay, 
and  straw,  all  of  which  are  brought  to  the  barracks  and  re- 
ceived over  by  the  quarter  masters,  or  barrack  masters,  as  the 
case  may  be.  So  also  when  troops  change  their  stations,  if 
railroads  be  available  they  are  of  course  made  use  of;  if  other- 
wise, country  waggons  or  carts  are  hired  to  carry  the  baggags^ 
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aad  the  men  knaroh.  With  mioh  arrangements  in  fbrce»  there  is 
no  need  for  a  oommissariat  corps^  and  it  has  aceordingly  no  ex* 
istenco  in  Gbeat  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  the  system  cannot 
be  aoted  npon  in  Torkej,  or  Spain,  or  the  Netherlands ;  and 
hence,  when  a  British  army  is  suddenly  called  into  the  fields  the 
Treasunr  is  compelled,  not  alone  to  supply  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stores  and  means  of  transporting  them,  but  to  get  up  a 
commissariat  corps,  which  happens  at  this  moment  to  have 
among  its  chiefs  old  men  who  served  in  the  Peninsula,  but 
which,  had  the  necessity  been  deferred  but  a  few  years  longer, 
most  have  been,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank,  absolutely 
without  experience.  We  say  nothing  of  a  bridge  train,  of  the 
apparent  'insdom  of  having  a  certain  number  of  ships-of-war 
UAd  off  for  transport  service,  when  necessary, — of  boats,  stages, 
and  other  appliances,  for  the  prompt  and  convenient  landing  of 
troops, — or  any  other  of  the  arrangements  which,  for  the  due 
efficiency  of  such  an  army  as  ours,  would  appear  to  be  indis- 
pensable, but  Mfhich  our  Government  seems  never  to  think 
about  till  the  moment  for  bringing  t)iem  into  play  overtakes  it. 
All  these  points  have  heretofore  been  neglected ;  all  the  others, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  have  been  most  inade- 
quately attended  to,  simply  because  the  nation  has  had  no  re- 
sponsible head  to  its  army,  but  has  muddled  on  upon  a  prin- 
dple — if  such  it  can  be  called — which  might  have  answered 
so  long  as  the  sovereign  really  commanded  his  own  troops,  but 
'  which  is  both  costly  and  inconvenient  in  an  age  when  the  true 
science  of  government  is  understood,  and  the  people  require 
that  the  sums  which  they  advance  in  the  way  of  taxes  shall  be 
laid  out  strictly  for  the  nation's  benefit  and  the  honour  of  the 
Crown. 

And  now  comes  the  question,  what  would  we  desire  the  War 
Minister  to  be?  The  answer  is  obvious.  'He  must  be  a 
Secretary  of  State,  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  we 
do  not  think  that  he  ought,  of  necessity,  to  be  a  soldier. 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  in  a  speech  explanatory  of  the  part 
whidi  he  has  taken  in  army  reform,  very  ably,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  satisfactorily,  showed  that  this  would  be  an  error. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  a 
good  soldier  is  a  wise  politician ;  and  next,  were  the  contrary 
the  case,  by  keeping  this  particular  office  open  for  soldiers  ex- 
clusively, the  power  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
would  be  too  much  limited.  But,  whether  soldier  or  civilian, 
the  authority  of  the  War  Minister  over  all  matters  connected 
with  the  army — its  maintenance  and  disposition — ought  to  be 
supreme.     In  this  case  it  will  follow,  that  except  so  fiur  as  they 
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may  be  regarded  as  receivers  of  the  money  voted  (or  miHtaiy 
purposes^  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  must  cease  to  have  any 
conne»on  with  military  expenditure.  The  Secretary^at-War, 
like  wise,  will  merge  in  one  Under  Secretary ;  the  Mast^r-Gknend 
of  the  Ordnance  in  another ;  and  the  work  of  the  entire  madune 
be  carried  on  by  departments,  if  you  will ;  but  the  whde  of 
them  as  completely  subordinate  to  the  Miidster  of  War  as  the 
several  departments  in  each  separate  office  are  at  this  moment 
subordinate  to  their  respective  chiefs. 

But  what  of  the  general  commanding?  Is  he  also  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  Minister  of  War,  the  latter  being  a  civilian, 
or  are  we  still  to  have  two  independent — and  it  may  be  an- 
tagonistic—  authorities  in  connexion  with  the  army?  We 
conceive  that  as  far  as  the  maintenance  of  discipline  is  con- 
cerned, the  Commander-in-Chief  must,  under  every  arrangement, 
be  supreme ;  in  all  other  respects  he  ought  to  take  his  instmc- 
tions  from  the  War  Minister.  And  here  we  would  get  rid  at 
once  of  the  anomaly  which  keeps  artillery  and  engineers  i^nrt 
from  other  branches  of  the  service.  A3  soldiers  they  riioold 
henceforth  be  governed  by  the  military  chief  of  the  entire  army. 
Of  their  equipments  the  Ordnance  branch  of  the  War  Office,  or 
a  particular  section  of  it,  may  take  charge.  But  this  branch, 
like  all  others,  including  the  sections  for  public  buildings^  ibr 
the  purchase  or  fabrication  of  arms  and  ammunition,  for  the 
clothing,  the  feedmg,  and  the  payment,  as  well  of  the  line  as  of 
the  artUlery  and  engineers,  should  receive  its  instructions  from' 
the  Minister  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  who,  in  his 
turn,  ought  to  be  responsible,  like  every  other  servant  of  the 
Crown,  to  Parliament.  Were  these  changes  brought  about, 
not  only  would  there  be  a  considerable  saving  to  the  public, 
but  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  institutions  which  the 
public  supports  «md  pays  would  be  put  upon  a  footing  of  &r 
greater  efficiency.  The  Minister  of  War  would  be  without  any 
inducement  to  save  upon  one  branch  of  the  service,  in  order  to 
lay  out  the  more  upon  another.  His  estimate  would  be  a  single 
estimate.  It  would  be  divided,  of  course,  into  paranaphs,  as 
all  estimates  must  be,  but  it  would  come  before  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  whole ;  and  the  country  would,  in  consequenoe, 
receive  the  best  guarantee  that  could  be  given,  that  in  all  its 
branches  the  force  which  it  consented  to  keep  on  foot  was 
complete,  and  that  useful  projects,  and  those  alone,  were  likely 
to  be  fostered  and  carried  into  effect 

We  entertain  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  matters  will  reach 
this  point.  There  may  be,  there  doubtless  will  be,  a  great  deal 
of  resistance  in  various  quarters.     Many  interests  are  oon- 
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nected  with  the  preservation  of  the  exiatiog  multiplicatioii  of 
offices,  and  division  of  powers.  But  the  coarse  of  army 
reform,  though  it  may  be  slow,  is  sure.  There  is  ample  room 
and  verge  enough  for  the  exertions  of  such  as  have  the  good 
of  the  service  really  at  heart ;  and  though  considerable  tact 
mav  be  necessary  to  bring  many  minds  to  one  conclusion,  still, 
looking  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  War  Office  and  the 
Horse  Guards,  we  see  no  reason  to  be  fearful  of  the  issue. 
Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  great  things 
have  been  done  already,  and  greater  are  promised* 

And  here  we  must  be  allowed  to  notice,  >vith  immixed  appro- 
bation, the  report  of  the  commissioners,  who  recently  met  '  to 
'  inquire  into  the  several  modes  of  promotion  and  retirement 
'  heretofore  authorised  in  the  army,  and  to  report  what  changes 
*  it  may  be  expedient  and  practicable  to  make  in  the  present 
'  system,  with  a  view  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  service.' 
It  is  one  of  the  best  expressed,  and  most  sensible  public  papers 
which  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  peruse ;  and  it  is  as  con- 
cise as  it  is  able.  We  need  not  enter  at  length  either  into  the 
nature  of  the  evil  which  it  points  out,  or  the  remedies  *which  are 
suggested  by  it  The  former  may  be  thus  generally  described, — 
that  through  the  absence  of  sufficient  inducements  to  retire, 
promotion,  after  a  while,  in  the  British  army  virtually  ceases ; 
that  to  attain  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  a  man,  unless 
peculiarly  favoured  by  fortune,  must  have  reached  the  age  of 
forty-five  at  the  least,  and  that  the  most  lucky  can  scarcely 
expect  to  become  general  officers  under  sixty.  The  tables  given 
in  the  Report  clearly  prove  this.  It  is  there  shown  that  out  of 
182  lieutenant-coloneb  now  in  active  employment,  only  38  are 
under  40  years  of  age ;  that  45  are  between  40  and  45  ;  and 
that  the  ages  of  the  remainder  range  from  45  to  65.  In  like 
manner  it  appears  that  the  general  brevet  of  1851  raised  to  the 
zank  of  major-general  only  one  officer  under  50,  whereas  ten 
were  between  50  and  55  ;  20  between  55  and  60 ;  13  between 
60  and  65 ;  7  between  65  and  70 ;  and  above  70,  3.  There 
needs  no  reasoning  to  prove  that  under  such  a  system  as  this, 
perfect  efficiency  m  the  best  disciplined  army  in  the  world  is 
unattainable.  Few  men  retain  sufficient  bodily  vigour  for  com- 
mand in  the  field  after  fifty.  Indeed,  it  was  a  maxim  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington  that  at  forty-five,  or  thereabouts,  a 
genend  should  think  about  striking  work.  What,  then,  can  be 
expected  of  elderly  gentlemen  who  have  either  passed,  or  are 
fiwt  approaching,  their  grand  climacteric?  and  yet  we  believe 
that,  with  the  exception  of  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
\^  there  is  not  a  single  general  of  division  present  with 
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the  annj  of  Turkey  but  maj  be  included  under  one  or  otiier  of 
these  categories. 

The  measures  recommended  by  the  commission  for  reotiffing 
this  evil  have  our  entire  approyaL  If  there  be  a  fault  obsor?- 
able  in  them,  it  is  that  they  do  not  go  far  enough ;  but  for  this  a 
not  unnatural  fear  of  making  too  great  a  demand  upon  the 
liberality  of  Parliament  may  account.  It  is  suggested,  that 
from  tlus  time  forth  genend  brevets  shall  oeaae;  that  after 
attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel^  no  offioer  shaU  advance 
in  his  profession,  unless  he  shall  have  been  for  three  years  either 
in  command  of  a  battalion,  or  employed  on  the  staff  in  such  a 
capacity  as  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  command  of  a  bat- 
talion ;  that  all  lieutenant-colonels  so  qualified  shall,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  become  colonels  at  the  end  of  three  years  :  that  from 
among  these  colonels  the  Crown  shall  select  such  for  brigade 
employment  as  may  be  considered  best  qualified ;  and  that  at  the 
end  of  five  years  brigadiers  so  employed  shall,  if  they  prove 
themselves  worthy,  become  major-generals.  But  forasmuch  as 
the  list  of  general  officers  is  not  to  be  swelled  as  it  used  to  be  of 
old,  a  certain  complement  is  advised  to  be  settled,  in  order  to 
reach  which,  only  one  promotion  by  seniority  for  every  three 
vacwcies  that  occiu:  during  the  process  of  decadence  must  take 
place.  Meanwhile,  however,  as  well  as  after  the  limit  is  reached, 
officers  who  greatly  distinguish  themselves  in  active  service, 
shall  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  on  the 
instant;  but  they  must  be  considered  as  supernumeraries 
till  way  is  made  for  them  by  the  death  or  retirement  of  their 
seniors.  Moreover,  a  considerable  increase  of  the  fuU-pay 
retired  list  is  recommended,  while  the  good-service  pensions 
heretofore  granted  to  half-pay  officers  are  withdrawn*  Finally, 
with  a  view  to  stimulate  a  more  rapid  sale  of  commissions,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  name  of  every  gentleman  who  sells  out  as 
a  field  officer  shall  be  retained  in  italics,  ns  the  names  of  retired 
colonels  are  now  retained  in  the  ^  Army  List.'  It  is  expected, 
that  by  these  means,  many  officers  who  at  this  moment  over- 
load the  half-pay  list,  will  be  induced  to  sell  out ;  while,  of 
those  actually  serving,  such  as  see  little  or  no  prospect  of  earn- 
ing  a  title  to  high  promotion,  will  probably  accept  the  fuU-pay 
pension,  with  an  additional  step  of  rank,  and  retire.  For  it  is 
further  hinted  that  some  standard  of  age  ought  to  be  fixed, 
after  reaching  which  an  officer  is  to  become  superaimnated ; 
that  he,  for  example,  who  is  still  a  lieutenant-oolonel  at  &hj 
should  retire  upon  full  pay,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  that  a 
proportionate  scale  may  be  settled,  aooording  to  which  both  Cip-* 
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tains  and  subalterns  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  earned  the 
right  to  honourable  retirement 

There  are  many  other  suggestions  and  recommendations  in 
this  Report  which  we  need  not  stop  to  particularise) — such  as  that 
officers  noticed  for  their  gallantry  in  the  field  shall  receive  at 
once  a  step  of  promotion^  which  must  be  brevet-rank  only  till 
an  opportunity  offers  of  appointing  them  to  regiments.  All, 
however,  are  marked  by  the  same  consideration  for  the  public 

Eod  which  distinguishes  the  more  salient  facts  on  which  we 
ve  dwelt.  And  they  have  all  been  attacked^  as,  indeed,  was 
to  be  expected,  on  the  ground  that  they  open  a  wide  door  t6 
favouritism  and  political  influence.  But  this  is  a  contingent  evil, 
against  which  there  is  no  guarding.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  time  is  gone  by  when  either  personal  favouritism  or  political 
influence  can  be  carried  in  this  country  to  excess.  And  it  is 
sorely  better  that  a  few  cases  of  injustice  should  occur  than 
that  the  whole  army  should  be  paralysed  by  a  rigid  adherence 
to  the  rule  of  seniority.  Besides,  are  we  not  exposed,  under 
the  existing  system,  to  the  same  risk  ?  We  do  not  find  that 
general  ofiScers  are  chosen  for  Colonial  or  Indian  commands  by 
reference  to  their  standing  in  the  army.  And  surely  it  is  quite 
aa  unfair  to  pass  over  a  senior  in  the  distribution  of  places  where 
wealth  and  distinctions  are  to  be  pleasantly  earned,  as  it  will  be 
to  select  a  junior  for  command  under  circumstances  which  must 
tax  too  much  the  energies  both  of  mind  and  body,  for  an  old 
man  to  desire  the  preference. 

Here,  then,  a  b^inning  is  made  in  the  work  of  useful  change. 
The  country  has  so  far  got  nd  of  old  prejudices,  that  it  is  able  to 
contemplate  with  equanimity  the  creation  of  a  Minister  of  War, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  selection,  grounded  on 
personal  merit,  for  promotion  in  the  army.  Another  important 
innovation  was  hinted  at  by  the  Secretary*at*War  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Session,  and  the  House  of  Commons  received  his 
proposal  with  so  much  favour,  that  the  money  asked  for  in  order 
to  carry  it  into  effect  was  granted  by  acclamation.  We  allude 
to  some  plan  for  the  proper  examination  of  candidates  for  com- 
missions in  the  army,  and  for  the  encouragement  among  officers, 
after  they  join  their  regiments  or  depdts,  of  habits  of  study  and 
self-discipline.  And  surely,  after  such  exhibitions  as  have 
recently  occurred  in  the  46th  regiment,  there  is  no  thinking 
roan  but  will  acknowledge  that  the  latter  of  these  arrangements 
ia  at  least  as  necessary  as  the  former.  For  though  there  hap- 
pens to  be  war  at  this  moment,  and  though  oflScers  employed  in 
the  field  find  something  else  to  engage  their  attention  than  wine 
and  womeui  and  pli^,  *->  still  war  is  a  condition  of  human  society 
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which  cannot;  in  the  nature  of  things,  become  chronic ;  and,  as 
often  as  it  does  occur,  it  is  best  carried  on  by  gentlemen,  who  go 
to  it  instructed  in  the  theory  of  a  very  scientific  profesaon. 
But  is  such  our  condition?  By  no  means.  We  have  ebe- 
where  spoken  in  terms  of  just  admiration  of  the  phyacal 
strength,  the  courage,  the  discipline  and  equipment  of  our 
soldiers.  We  entertain  no  doubt,  that  as  often  as  they  come 
into  collision  with  the  enemy,  they  will  behave,  as  their  fathers 
did  before  them,  nobly.  But  this  conviction  is  far  from  ahakiog 
our  belief  that  the  officers  of  the  British  army  are,  as  a  body, 
in  respect  of  professional  accomplishments  below  the  mark, 
which  it  is  desirable  and  practicable  for  them  to  attain.  Are 
we  to  be  told,  because  the  pluck  of  the  English  soldiers, 
and  the  constitutional  bull-dog  courage  of  their  leaders,  suffice 
to  bear  down  opposition  in  the  fight,  that  therefore  it  is 
unnecessary  to  superadd  to  these  qualities  the  general  in- 
formation which  makes  a  man  fourfold  a  man, — the  science 
which  can  devise,  and  the  skill  which  can  apply,  sudden  reme- 
dies to  sudden  mishaps, — the  ingenuity  which  apprehends  at 
once  how  unlooked-for  obstacles  are  to  be  surmounted, — the 
knowledge  which  suggests  the  suitable  defences  against  an  un- 
expected danger?  Surely  they  reason  upon  very  untenaUe 
grounds  who,  looking  at  the  subject  through  the  narrowest 
medium  of  professional  considerations,  can  hold  such  language 
as  this !  For  as  there  is  no  antagonism  between  courage  and 
science,  the  scientific  soldier  must  be — quoad  his  science — a 
better  man  than  his  untutored  comrade  in  a  campaign.  Whereas, 
if  we  get  out  of  these  trammels,  and  recollect  that  the  routine 
of  a  British  officer's  duties  carries  him,  in  peace  as  well  as  in 
war,  to  every  climate  under  the  sun,  surely  it  indicates  a  lament- 
able deficiency  of  intellect  to  argue,  that  because  once  or  twice 
in  his  lifetime  a  man's  physical  courage  may  be  of  more  worth 
than  any  other  quality,  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  inspire  him 
with  a  love  of  such  pursuits  as  elevate  his  nature,  and  thereby 
induce  him  to  become  the  champion  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement,  as  well  as  of  his  country's  honour  in  the  field  <^ 
battle.  But  why  argue  this  point  any  farther?  Whatever 
opinions  may  be  entertained  by  elderly  gentlemen,  who,  hav- 
ing grown  grey  in  their  own  ignorance,  are  unwilling  to  see 
younger  men  better  informed  than  themselves, — whatever  aver- 
sion to  study  may  exbt  among  young  men  who  embraced  the 
army  as  a  profession,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  promised  to 
insure  to  them  an  exemption  from  all  exercise  of  the  mind, — the 
country  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  Her  Majesty  has  a 
right  to  look  for  intelligence  and  high  moral  feeling,  as  wdl  aa 
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for  valour^  in  her  oflBcers ;  and  that  her  uniform  shall  no  more  be 
worn  by  Greers,  Perrys,  and  O'Tooles,  of  whom,  somewhat 
modified,  perhaps,  there  are,  we  are  afraid,  too  many  in  other 
regmients  than  the  46th  of  the  line. 

iJn  to  the  year  1847,  the  arrangements  in  force  for  supplying 
the  British  army  with  officers,  were  such  as  the  most  determined 
supporters  of  a  policy  of  obstruction  found  themselves  unable  to 
defend.  With  the  exception  of  the  corps  of  artillery  and  engi- 
neers, the  whole  trained  force  of  the  country  might  have  been 
commanded,  for  ought  there  was  in  the  system  to  prevent  it,  by 
imbeciles.  When  a  young  man  desired  to  get  a  commission, 
his  father,  or  guardian,  or  patron,  applied  to  have  his  name  put 
down  on  the  commander-in-chiefs  list,  and,  provided  sufficient 
influence  were  brought  to  bear,  he  was  in  due  time  gazetted  to 
a  r^ment  of  the  guards  or  of  the  line  —  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise. No  inconvenient  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  his  body,  or  the  state  of  his  mind.  He  might  be  deaf, 
halt,  deformed,  of  imperfect  utterance.  His  knowledge  might 
extend  no  further  than  to  the  points  of  a  horse,  the  dressing 
of  a  fly,  or  the  art  of  killing  a  partridge.  So  long  as  there  was 
some  one  to  plead  for  him,  whose  claims  depended  upon  rank, 
wealth,  or  it  might  be  professional  service,  the  young  man  was 
made  sure  of  his  appointment,  and  joined  his  regiment  some- 
times unable  to  fill  up  a  common  guard  report,  or  stand  the 
fisitisue  of  an  ordinary  field  day.  No  doubt  we  had  then,  as 
we  have  still,  the  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  with  its  junior 
department  for  cadets,  and  its  senior  for  full-grown  officers. 
But  whatever  benefit  the  army  might  derive  firom  the  latter^ 
the  former  served  it  only  thus  far, — that  out  of  perhaps  three 
or  four  hundred  fresh  appointments,  there  might  perhaps  be 
produced  every  year,  nine  young  gentlemen,  who  had  received 
an  education  reasonably  liberal,  and  were  at  all  events  pro- 
nounced qualified,  after  examination,  to  serve  the  Crown*  And 
here  all  study,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  term,  came  to 
an  end  with  both  classes.  There  were  no  more  books  to  be 
read,  no  more  examinations  to  be  encountered.  Provided  they 
scrambled  through  their  drill,  thev  were  all  alike  eligible  for 
promotion,  and  won  their  way,  by  dint  of  money  and  interest,  to 
nigh  or  to  humble  rank,  as  the  wheel  of  fortune  might  deter- 
mine. 

The  system  was  one  which  could  not  bear  the  light,  and 
though  it  worked  on  without  any  very  grievous  misfortune  to 
the  country,  the  light  was  no  sooner  let  in  upon  it  than  it  fell 
to  pieces.  It  received  the  finishing  blow  when  the  phuis  now 
aet^  upon  for  the  education  of  non-oommissioned  OT&cers  and 
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private  Boldierfl  came  into  force.  But  the  remedied  proposed  in 
1847  proved  wholly  inadequate,  and  to  all  practical  purpoeet 
we  are  at  this  moment  pretty  much  where  we  were  ten  yean 
ago.  Indeed  the  succession  of  general  orders  which  issued 
from  the  Horse  Guards,  with  their  minute  references  to  books, 
and  portions  of  books  to  be  got  up,  produced  a  sort  of  melan- 
choly titter  wherever  they  were  read.  And  of  the  Sandburat 
examinations  we  have  heard  only  one  opinion  expressed — that 
they  are  worse  than  useless. 

It  would  be  invidious^  and  it  is  not  necessary,  to  explain 
whence  all  this  comes.  The  author  of  a  catechism  of  history  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  accept  of  any  answers  to  his  historical 
questions  which  do  not  correspond  with  his  own  recorded  sen* 
timents; — while  to  satisfy  the  compiler  of  a  work  on  arithmetic 
or  algebra,  there  is  clearly  no  course  so  obvious  as  to  come 
before  him  with  his  own  demonstrations  fermenting  in  our 
brains.  Accordingly  the  order  no  sooner  went  forth,  that  the 
future  candidates  for  commissions  were  to  be  examined,  than  a 
host  of  cramming  establishments  sprang  up  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  books  recommended  by  the  Sandhurst  ex* 
aminers  became  text-books  there ;  and  a  three  months'  coutm 
in  seminaries,  where  moral  discipline  was  not  so  muoh  as  at* 
tempted,  sufficed  to  fit  all. but  the  most  incorrigible  of  dunoes 
for  the  ordeal  that  awaited  them. 

The  single  purpose  of  preliminary  examinations  for  public 
employment,  civil  or  military,  is  or  ought  to  be  this; — that 
competent  judges  shall  be  satisfied  that  candidates  are  possessed 
of  such  an  amount  of  general  intelligence  and  ability,  as  shall 
qualify  them  for  the  right  discharge  of  the  duties  which  it  is 
proposed  to  assign  to  them.  Now  the  ordinary  duties  of  subat* 
tern  officers  in  our  and  in  every  army,  are  exceedingly  simple ; 
and  were  men  to  continue  subalterns  all  their  days,  the  d^ree 
of  mental  culture  necessary  to  fit  them  for  that  calling  might 
be  as  minute  as  you  please.  But  seeing  that  young  men  enter 
the  army  Avith  a  view  to  rise  to  stations  of  responsibility  therein, 
the  Government  is  justified  in  requiring  that  they  shall  not  begin 
their  career  in  a  state  of  absolute  ignorance.  Judicious  exami- 
ners, however,  will  look  quite  as  much  to  the  innate  capabili- 
ties of  candidates  as  to  their  actual  attainments.  You  do  not 
want  an  Admirable  Crichton  in  every  comet  and  ensign ;  but 
you  do  want  to  be  satisfied,  that  the  aspirant  for  military  honoorB 
has  received  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  and  acquired  in  so 
doing,  tastes  and  habits  which  shall  induce  him  to  improve,  snd 
not  to  waste,  the  many  leisure  hours  which  a  military  life  places 
at  his  disposal     It  matters  very  little,  therefore,  whether  a  hd 
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of  aeventeen  or  eighteen  is  acquainted  with  Vauban's  system 
or  not ;  it  is  a  point  of  secondary  importance,  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  give  the  exact  date  of  the  battle  of  Platsea,  or  the 
ejuu^t  position  of  the  lake  of  Moeris.  Nay,  we  should  scarcely 
r^ect  him  if,  in  writing  his  own  language,  he  were  to  misspell  a 
word  or  two,  provided  he  showed  that  he  was  conversant  with 
other  languages,  and  appeared  master  of  his  subject.  But  the 
boy,  who  without  fail  poured  forth  names  and  dates,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them  after  he  had  got  them  into 
their  right  places — that  youth  we  should  certainly  advise  to 
seek  out  some  other  walk  of  life  than  a  profession,  which  as  it 
offers,  indirectly  at  least,  a  wide  scope  for  the  exercise  of  talent 
of  every  kind,  so  it  ought  not  to  be  embraced  except  by  gen- 
tlemen who  are  possessed  of  some  talent,  and  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  make  use  of  it. 

If  we  understood  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  aright,  the  views 
which  we  have  here  taken  of  the  purposes  of  a  preliminary 
examination  for  commissions  are  in  perfect  unison  with  his 
own*  We  are  glad  also  to  observe,  that  he  looks  to  other 
preparations  and  other  examinations,  than  those  which  are  to 
qualify  young  men  for  their  first  step  on  the  ladder.  His  idea 
of  district  military  schools  is  excellent,  and  what  is  more,  we 
believe  that  if  fully  and  fairiy  developed,  it  will  become  popular 
both  with  the  army  and  with  the  nation.  But  great  care  will 
be  necessary  as  well  in  the  adjustment  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  machine  as  in  the  selection  of  fit  persons  through  whom  to 
work  it«  Let  us  see  how  far  it  may  be  possible  to  sketch  out  a 
plan,  which,  subject  to  as  many  modifications  as  the  temper  of 
the  times  may  render  necessary,  shall  yet,  upon  the  whole,  serve 
as  a  model  from  which  to  copy. 

When  you  speak  to  military  men  about  the  advantages  to 
themselves  of  study,  the  answer  which  you  receive  is  in  every 
case  the  same.  *  Where  are  these  advantages  ?  Now  and  then 
^  an  officer  does  study.     By  your  own  admission  we  have  among 

*  us  some  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  the  country  ;  yet  we 
'  cannot  see  that  any  good  comes  to  them  from  their  accomplish- 
'  ments.  Indeed,  success  in  the  senior  department  at  Sandhurst 
'  itself — to  which  we  have  all,  at  one  time,  been  taught  to 
'  look — brings  with  it  no  reward.  Examine  the  list  of  offi- 
^  cers  at  this  moment  employed  on  the  staffs  and  you  will 
'  find  that  a  far  larger  proportion  are  men  without  than  with 
'  certificates  of  merit.  And  as  to  regimental  promotion,  so  long 
'  as  he  can  get  through  his  routine  work,  and  has  money  where- 
^  with  to  purchase,  the  most  illiterate  blockhead  must  keep 

*  tlie  leadf  (nrovided  be  cmce  gets  it.'     We  are  sorry  to  saj 
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that  there  is  no  rebutting  a  single  assertion  in  this  argument 
It  is  true  to  the  letter ;  and  it  is  not  less  true,  however  much  to 
be  lamented,  that  the  number  of  young  men  who,  in  any  walk 
of  life,  can  be  persuaded  to  devote  themselves  to  study  for  its 
own  sake,  is  very  small.  Mr.  Herbert's  plans,  therefore,  if  they 
are  to  effect  any  practical  benefit  to  the  service,  roust  be  so 
worked  out  as  to  produce  a  change  in  these  respects.  If  he 
really  desire  (and  we  are  confident  that  he  does  desire)  to 
nuse  the  intellectual  tone  of  the  profession,  he  must,  as  well 
by  holding  out  a  prospect  of  advancement  to  the  studious, 
as  by  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  idle,  stimulate 
the  younger  officers  of  the  army  to  improve  themselves.  And 
we  believe  that  it  is  quite  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  in  our  estimation,  is  to  select  a 
competent  number  of  persons  who  should,  by  appointment 
from  the  Crown,  become  a  Board  of  Military  EducatimL 
On  this  board  ought  to  devolve  the  duty  of  examining  all 
candidates  for  first  commissions,  and  of  generally  superin- 
tending and  keeping  fully  in  work  the  District  Military 
Schools  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish.  Examinations 
for  first  commissions  cannot  be  conducted  otherwise  than  hce 
to  face.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  manner  and  expression,  to 
which  judicious  examiners  give  much  weight ;  and  for  narvoos- 
ness  they  must  be  greatly  wanting  in  fitness  for  their  oflioe,  if 
they  do  not  know  when  to  make  allowance.  But,  after  all,  as 
this  first  examination  ought  to  deal  rather  with  generalities  than 
with  minute  details,  there  can  be  nothing  in  them  from  whidi 
a  well-educated  youth  need  shrink,  seeing  that  he  will  have 
officers  and  gentlemen  to  deal  with  in  his  hour  of  triaL 
And  here  the  parents  of  candidates  ought  to  be  made  aware, 
that  not  only  will  cramming  avail  their  children  nothing, 
but  that  it  will  tell  against  them.  The  youth's  mind — not 
his'  acquaintance  with  a  limited  number  of  facts — is  to  be 
analysed ;  so  that  a  boy  whose  education  has  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  been  neglected,  will  have  no  chance  whatever, 
after  a  few  months'  manipulation  under  a  crammer,  of  scrambling 
through.  For  text-books  there  will  be  none.  And  as  to  sub- 
jects, these  will  comprise,  more  or  less,  every  matter,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  sons  of  English  gentlemen  is  or  ought  to  be 
turned  at  schooL  If  one  lad's  forte  for  example,  be  claasieB, 
that  of  another  mathematics,  if  a  third  be  well  versed  in 
modem  languages,  a  fourth,  in  a  marked  d^ree,  conversant 
with  geography,  they  will  all  equally  pass,  so  long  as  tfaey 
satisfy  the  examiners  that  there  is  stuff  and  dispoatioii  in 
them  for  better  things.    In  one  respect  only  we  hope  tbil 
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the  examiners  maj  always  prove  firm.  Each  youth  must 
produce  a  certificate  from  the  clergyman  whose  mmistrations  he 
has  attended,  that  his  moral  character  is  without  reproach ;  and 
they  must  all  show  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  great 
Scriptural  truths,  ahout  which  the  difierent  sections  of  Christians 
are  agreed. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  this 
Board,  and  had  their  choice  confirmed  by  the  Crown,  it  will 
become  the  next  duty  of  the  Secretary-at-War  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  select  and  recommend  to  Her  Majesty  as  many 
officers  of  instruction  as  it  may  be  proposed  to  distribute 
throughout  the  empire.  When  the  machine  is  complete,  there 
will  of  course  be  one  or  two  such  officers  attached  to  the 
Staff  of  every  military  district ;  though  probably,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  will  be  considered  sufficient  to  plant  one  in  each  of 
the  home  commands.  It  will  be  well  to  choose  as  the  place  of 
his  residence,  not  the  head-quarters  of  the  command,  but  some 
quiet  village  or  small  town  a  little  way  removed  from  it  A 
barrack,  if  such  can  be  found,  distant  a  few  miles  from  a  post- 
office,  would  be  the  best ;  for  besides  that  the  proximity  of  a 
large  garrison  and  staff  could  not  fail  of  throwing  temptations  to 
idleness  in  the  way  of  the  students,  it  is  desirable  to  collect  them 
where  accommodation,  sufficient  but  not  too  luxurious,  can  be 
found  for  them.  They  will  all,  while  so  assembled,  be  under 
the  military  command  of  the  instructor.  And  it  is  further  to 
be  hoped  that  only  such  gentlemen  shall  be  appointed  to  so 
responsible  an  office  as  by  the  weight  of  their  personal  characters 
shall  be  able  to  exercise  a  moral  control,  which  is  even  more 
necessary  than  formal  military  authority  in  the  management  of 
men  of  all  ages,  and  especially  of  young  men.  An  officer  of 
instruction  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  days ;  he 
will  be  best  selected  from  among  the  captwis  of  all  arms,  and 
his  influence  will  be  largely  increased  if  the  temporary  rank  of 
major  be  conferred  upon  hun,  with  the  understanding  that  if  for 
five  vears  he  do  his  work  well,  it  shall  be  rendered  permanent. 

The  subjects  on  which  the  officers  of  instruction  may  be 
expected  to  lecture  it  is  not  for  us  minutely  to  specify.  They 
will  of  course  include  fortification,  plan-drawing,  bridge-making, 
tactics,  military  history,  military  topography,  general  history, 
general  geography,  gunnery,  surveying,  &c.  Modem  languages 
also,  ought  to  form  a  distinct  branch  of  study.  As  to  the  students, 
they  wUl  be  made  up  of  a  proportion,  say  one-third,  or  one- 
fourth,  of  the  subalterns  from  every  r^ment  or  depdt  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  within  the  district.  In  all  these  schools  or 
seminaries  one  distinct  aet  of  text-books  must  of  course  be  used. 
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and  the  greatest  pains  ought  to  be  taken  in  compiling  tbenu 
For  without  the  establiehment  of  the  same  books  in  all  the 
schools^  we  do  not  see  how,  with  a  body  so  migratory,  any 
great  good  could  be  effected ;  whereas  having  such  books  sap* 
plied  to  every  district  school,  the  removal  of  bxx  officer  from  one 
military  district  to  another,  will  subject  him  to  no  serious  incon- 
venience.    Wherever  he  may  go,  he  will  find  the  same  tools  to 
work  with,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
method  of  using  them  in  his  Instructor.    His  studies,  therefore, 
can  suffer  no  check,  at  least  none  of  sufficient  importance  to 
stay  his  progress  towards  a  successful  issue. 
•  Study,  without  examinations,  is,  for  the  most  part,  as  profit- 
less as  examinations  generally  prove  to  be,  except  important 
results   follow.      The  subalterns   who  study  at  these  dis^ct 
schools  must  all  be  examined,  and  their  prospects  of  promotion 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  results  of  such  examinations.    There 
ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  two  distinct  examinations;  the 
former  of  which  shall  qualify  a  compt  or  ensign  to  become  i 
lieutenant,  and  the  latter  shall  qualify  a  lieutenant  to  becoraa 
a  captain.     In  either  case  the  actual  promotion,  whether  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  cannot  of  course  take  place  till  a  vacancy 
occur.      But  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  till  he  shall 
produce  his  certificate  of  having  passed,  no  young  man  is 
eligible ;  and  that  if  a  vacancy  occur  while  he  remains  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  do  so,  the  step  will  go  to 
the  next  in  seniority,  who  has  been  either  more  studious  or 
more  fortunate.     We  do  not  think  that  if  such  r^ulations  are 
enacted,  attendance  in  the  district  military  school  ought  to  be 
rendered  in  every  case  compulsory.     So  long  as  an  ensign  shall 
show  that  he  is  able  to  pass  the  lieutenant's  examination,  or  a 
lieutenant  to  pass  for  a  captaincy,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
his  promotion  shall  go  on,  whether  he  may  have  studied  in  his 
own  barrack-room,  at  the  head-quarters  of  his  regiment,  or 
availed  himself  of  the  leave  which  year  by  year  is  affi>rded  to  a 
certain  proportion  of  subalterns  to  repair  to  the  general  district 
school.    But  in  either  contingency  this  proviso  must  be  attended 
to ;  that  not  only  before  he  passes,  but  before  he  is  permitted 
avowedly  to  commence  his  studies,  every  officer  shall  have  com- 
pleted his  drill,  and  be  perfect  in  hb  acquaintance  with  tbe 
interior  economy  of  his  corps. 

Examinations  of  this  sort  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded 
a<»ainst  abuse,  and  the  very  appearance  of  abuse.  It  will  not  dO| 
therefore,  to  accept  the  testimonial  of  the  Instructor,  however 
upright  he  may  be ;  neither  will  it  suffice  to  bring  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Instruction  face  to  face  with  our  military  piipik» 
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Yet  from  the  Board  must  emanate  the  testa  which  are  to  deter^ 
mine  these  young  men's  prospects  in  life.  It  is  not  very  difB- 
oolt  to  point  out  how  this  important  affair  may  be  managed. 
Bach  Officer  of  Instruction,  previously  to  openmg  his  classes^ 
ought  to  receive  from  the  Board  an  analysis  or  outline  of  the 
various  subjects  which  it  is  assumed  that  both  ranks  of  subalterns 
may  fairly  be  expected  to  master.  At  the  end  of  every  half 
year  it  should  be  competent  to  as  many  of  these  young  men  as 
are  satisfied  of  their  own  fitness  to  send  in  their  names  to  the 
General  commanding  the  district.  These  names,  with  a  cypher 
attached  to  each^  the  General  will  forward,  in  duplicate^  to  the 
Secretary-at-War  and  the  Commander-in-Chief:  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  he  -will  send  only  the  cyphers ;  and  it  is 
dearly  to  be  understood,  that  the  General  will  always  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  forward  the  names  not  only  of  the  students 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  help  of  the  Officer  of  In-> 
struction,  but  of  all  who,  by  whatever  process,  have  prepared 
themselves^  or  fancy  that  they  are  prepared,  to  encounter  the 
trial. 

During  the  course  of  the  half  year,  the  Board  will  have  made 
out  on  each  subject  of  study  as  many  questions  as  it  may  be 
oonsidered  not  unreasonable  to  propound.  These  will  be  re- 
mitted to  the  Officer  of  Instruction,  who,  at  a  time  fixed  by  the 
General  of  the  District,  shall  assemble  the  whole  body  of 
candidates  in  his  hall  of  study,  and  distribute  the  questions 
among  them.  No  books  of  reference  ought  to  be  furnished  — 
nothing,  indeed,  supplied  to  the  gentlemen  under  examination, 
except  paper,  pens,  ink,  mathematical  instruments,  and  such  ma- 
terials for  drawing  as  the  case  may  require.  A  certain  space  of 
time — say  two,  three,  or  more  days,  may  be  allowed,  after  which 
the  hall  must  be  closed ;  and  all  the  time  that  the  students  are 
working,  the  Officer  of  Instruction,  with  some  other  field-officer 
of  the  district,  must  be  present  to  ensure  fair  play.  Finally, 
all  the  papers  signed  only  in  cypher  must  be  collected,  and 
sent  off  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Military  Instruction. 

With  the  arrival  of  this  packet  in  London,  the  work  of  the 
Board  will  begin.  It  will  examine  each  set  of  papers,  in  per- 
fect ignorance  of  the  name  or  even  the  regiment  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  which  they  emanate,  and  give  its  decision  strictly 
according  to  desert.  And  here  it  may  be  well,  with  reference 
to  ulterior  improvements,  that  a  three-fold  scale  of  merit  be 
established.  By  adopting  the  customary  process  of  assigning 
marks  to  each  set  of  answers,  which  marks  shall  increase  or 
diminish,  according  to  the  ability  displayed  by  the  writer,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  which  set  ought  to  be 
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ranked  in  daes  1,  which  in  class  2,  which  in  class  3,  and  whidi 
rejected;  and  the  transmission  to  the  War  Office  and  to  the 
Horse  Guards  of  these  decisions,  which,  as  far  as  the  Board 
is  concerned,  affect  cyphers  only,  will  at  once  enable  the  Secre- 
tary-at-War,  and  the  Conunander-in-Chief,  to  see  which  among 
the  subalterns  of  the  army  have  established  a  claim  to  mere 
promotion,  and  which  give  the  best  promise  of  doing  honour 
to  the  service,  and  have,  therefore,  the  best  claim  to  be  put  in 
situations  where  scope  for  the  exercise  of  superior  ability  is 
afforded. 

And  here  we  would  recommend  that  the  constitution  of  tiie 
Senior  Department  at  Sandhurst  be  thoroughly  revised.  Up  to 
the  present  date  it  has  been  open  to  all  officers  of  the  army 
alike — to  men  either  of  talent  or  of  no  talent,  according  as  the 
commanding  officers  of  regiments  might  forward  their  applica- 
tions, and  the  Commander-in-Chief  attend  to  them.  Indeed,  the 
instances  within  our  own  knowledge  have  been  by  no  means 
infrequent  of  gentlemen  entering  Sandhurst,  so  entirely  in- 
capable of  deriving  advantage  from  the  step,  that  after  goii^ 
through  the  usual  year  of  probation,  they  have  withdrawn  again, 
well  nigh  as  ignorant  as  when  they  came ;  while  such  as  complete 
their  course,  too  often  devote  their  attention  so  exclusively  to 
pure  mathematics,  that,  except  in  the  comparatively  simple  pro- 
cess of  surveying  and  militajy  drawing,  they  quit  the  place  not 
one  whit  better  qualified  for  staff  employment  than  they  were 
before  they  entered  it  Now,  what  we  want  in  this  country  is, 
a  bond  fde  staff  school, — such  as  the  French  have  established 
in  the  Ecole  d'Etat  Major  in  Paris,  the  Prussians  in  the  Grossere 
Kriegs  Schule  in  Berlin ;  and  to  this,  without  doubt,  by  a  veiy 
trifling  change  of  system,  the  Senior  Department  at  Sandhurst 
may  be  brought. 

We  have  spoken  of  three  classes  of  merit  in  the  District 
Military  Schools.  To  the  officers  who  pass  in  the  two  hi^er 
of  these,  we  would  limit  the  privilege  of  admission  into  the 
Senior  Department  at  Sandhurst;  and  we  should,  of  course, 
exhaust  the  members  of  the  first  before  we  offered  the  boon  to 
any  member  of  the  second.  Our  object,  too,  in  thus  acting 
would  be  to  provide  a  really  efficient  staff  for  the  army. 
Accordingly,  to  Sandhurst  we  should  look  more  as  a  school 
for  teaching  officers  how  to  apply  their  theoretical  know- 
ledge to  practical  purposes,  than  for  advancing  them  to  the 
highest  branches  in%any  pure  science  whatever.  In  district 
schools  the  theory  of  almost  all  military  arts  can  be  acquired. 
But  there  can  manifestly  be  no  appliimces  for  going  beyond 
theory.    Whereas,  at  Seiidhurst,  every  material  may  be  ac- 
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cumulated,  every  teacher  provided,  which  can  help  to  make 
the  student  a  competent  bridge-maker,  a  pontonnier,  a  surveyor, 
a  fire-worker,  a  road-maker,  a  master  of  steam, — every  thing,  in 
short,  which  an  officer  ought  to  be,  on  whose  ready  judgment 
the  fate  of  a  detachment,  or  an  army,  may  one  day  depend. 
Moreover,  we  would  afford  the  utmost  facilities  at  Sandhurst 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge,  not  alone  of  the  languages  of  the 
chief  continental  countries  of  Europe,  but  of  eastern  nations 
also.  And  if,  over  and  above,  professorships  be  established  of 
geol(^,  natural  history,  chemistry,  &c,  you  may  confidently 
expect  to  produce  the  most  accomplished  body  of  staff  officers 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Nor  must  the  Government  hesitate, 
with  a  view  to  create  emulation  among  our  young  officers,  to 
declare  all  staff  appointments  whatever,  attainable  only  by  such 
as  >vin  their  way  to  them  through  the  great  Sandhurst  school 
For  ours  is  the  only  army  in  the  world  where  generals  are  per- 
mitted to  appoint  even  to  their  personal  staff,  sons  and  nephews, 
merely  because  they  are  such.  And  we  are  of  opinion  that  a 
reversal  of  this  system  will  not  only  prove  of  vast  general 
benefit  to  the  service  at  large,  but  that  by-and-by,  when  the 
first  burst  of  grief  is  over,  general  officers  themselves  will  rejoice 
in  the  change.  For  if  any  man  is  interested  in  the  well  doing  of 
a  son,  it  must  be  his  father;  and  when  that  father  is  able  to  say 
to  his  son,  a  can  put  you  upon  my  staff,  and  will  do  so  only  if 
*  you  pass  with  credit  through  Sandhurst,'  then  are  the  chances 
increased  that  the  son  will  work ;  and  if  he  do  work,  many  an 
anxious  hour,  many  a  precious  guinea,  will  be  saved  both  to  son 
and  to  father. 

But  if  you  limit  your  selection  of  officers  for  admission  mto 
Sandhurst,  and  for  its  consequent— staff  employment  to  such 
as  pass  in  the  first  classes  of  merit  only,  what  are  you  to  do 
with  the  members  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  and  above  all 
what  is  to  become  of  the  unfortunate  young  men  who  fail  to 
get  themselves  classed  at  all  ?  We  answer,  that  to  gentlemen 
who  pass  m  the  third  class  regimental  promotion  is  open  •  and 
in  the  course  of  their  after  Ufe,  they  may  find  such  oppor- 
tunities  of  distmgmshmg  themselves,  that  the  slight  slur  which 
intellectual  failure  appeared  to  cast  upon  them  in  early  youth 
fihall  be  wiped  out  And  with  respect  to  the  rejected,  even 
their  case  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  hard  one.  They  are 
not,  by  one  rejection,  cut  off  for  ever  from  advancement.  They 
may  return  then:  names,  again  and  agam,  for  examination,  and 
whenever  they  scramble  through,  they  will  be  allowed  to  take 
their  proper  pkces ;  though,  of  course,  these  will  now  be  in  rear 
of  the  mdmdual,  br  individuals,  who  have  once  passed  them  bv 
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And  if»  at  the  end  of  successiTe  tnals,  it  dudl  be  demonatxated 
that  they  have  no  power  of  learnings  no  faculty  to  acquire  knoir- 
ledge,  they  themselves  must  become  satined  that  they  comBUt* 
ted  a  mistake  in  choosing  their  professioQ.  It  will  be  better  ht 
them  to  quit  the  army^  at  once»  than  to  linger  ob  as  8iibaltem% 
till  the  army  shall  cast  them  forth. 

There  is  as  it  seems  to  us  but  one  diffieulfy  in  tibe  way  ef 
perfecting  these  arrangements,  and  that  we  admit  to  be  at  first 
sight  a  serious  one.  But  it  is  more  apparent  tlmn  reaL  In  our 
service  the  system  of  purdiase  previuls ;  and  it  has  been  wisdy 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  army  commiaaoncrs  that  k 
shall  not  be  discontiauedL  What  is  to  be  dene  whea  a  company 
is  offered  for  sale,  and  the  senior  lieutenant  having  ikikd  i» 
bis  examinations^  the  next  in  senicHrityy  thou|^  a  subaltern  of  tbe 
first  class,  is  unable  to  purchase.  .  This  will  indeed  be  haid  on 
the  individual,  but  we  do  not  see  how  this  indtvidaal  faavdahqi^ 
more  than  others,  can  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
great  general  good*  The  young  man  so  passed  over  will 
suffer  because  the  officer  under  him  cannot  be  prevented  from 
purchasing  over  his  head.  But,  take  a  case  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  balance>  and  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  our  sense  of  kardship 
ceases.  Suppose  a  company  is  vacated  by  death,  or  otherwise, 
so  that  purchase  shall  not  be  necessar}',  and  supposh^  the 
senior  lieutenant,  who  is  able  to  purchase,  not  to  have  passed, 
then  the  second  lieutenant^  being  a  poor  but  diluent  nMui, 
obtains  the  step,  and  it  is  the  rich  and  not  the  poor  who  se^ms 
to  suffer  wrong.  But  is  there  any  real  wrong  in  otiier  oaae^ 
assuming  that  the  purchase  system  is  a  wise  one  ?  We  think 
not.  For  according  to  our  prc^sal,  all  the  great  prizes  in  the 
army,  all  staff  appointments,  from  the  office  of  adjntant^genenl 
down  to  that  of  extra  aide-de-camp,  are  thrown  open  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  intelligent  and  the  industnoura.  And  as  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  among  other  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission, a  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  of  diange  in.  regard  to 
almost  all  of  these  is  urged,  we  can  surely  calculate  on  a  eertain 
increase  of  that  spirit  of  generous  emulation,  without  which  all 
professions,  and  none  so  rapidly  as  the  army^  becooae  mere 
places  of  refuge  to  the  indolent  and  the  vicious* 
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Art.  VIIL  —  1.  Reports  of  the  Survey or^  General  of  Conoid 
Prisons.     I — VII.     By  Lieut-Colonel  Jebb. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales. 
1853—1854. 

3.  Thirty^second  Report  of  tlie  Inspectors- General  of  Prisons 
in  Ireland.     1854. 

4.  Fourteenth  lUport  of  the  Board  (^  Directors  of  Prisons. 
Scotland,     1854. 

5.  T4Mes  of  Criminal  Offenders  for  £ngbmdand  Wales.  Home 
Office.     1854. 

6.  Tables  cf  Crimined  Qfemders  for  Ireland.    Home  Office. 
1854. 

7.  Tables  of  Crhnhtal  Offenders  for  Scotland.     Home  Office. 
1854. 

8.  Crime.    By  Fredebick  Hill. 

9.  Crime  and  its  Statistics.     By  Thomas  Plin T. 

10.  Results  of  Separate  Co^finemenL    By  Bev.  C.  BuBT. 

11.  First  Report  of  the  Moum  of  Lords  en   Criminal  Law. 
(Blue  Book)    1847. 

12.  Report  of  Select  Commities  of  Hovae  of  Commons  an  Prison 
IHsc^ine.     1850. 

13.  A  Place  of  Repentance.     By  Samuel  Mabtin. 

14.  Reports  of  the  Preston  House  of  Correction.    By  Rev.  J. 
Clay.     1848—1853. 

15.  Reports  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Durham  County  GaoL     By 
Bev.  Hans  Hamilton.     1853. 

16.  Durham  Refuge  for  discharged  Prisoners.     Fifth  Beport. 
1854. 

17.  Charges  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Berojsgh  of  Rirmingham. 
By  M.  D.  Hill,  Becocdes.     1850t»  185  L  1853—1854. 

"Vl/^E  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  animadvert  upon 
the  peculiar  fashion  in  which  we,  the  British  Public, 
transact  our  national  affairs  —  a  fashion  so  empirical,  tentative, 
unsystematic,  and  irregular,  as  to  fill  us  with  amazement  that 
the  results  are  not  even  more  unsatisfactory  than  they  are. 
That  this  mode  of  doing  business  is  a  faulty  one  there  can  be  no 
question ;  but  we  grow  reconciled  to  it  by  two  considerations, 
nrst,  by  observing  that  nations  which  pursue  an  opposite  system 
fall  into  errors  quite  as  great,  and  make  a  progress  at  least  as 
elow ;  and,  secondly,  by  convincing  ourselves  that  the  defect  is 
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innate  and  incurable,  is  attended  with  many  counterbalancing 
advantages,  and  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  some  of  our  most 
finable  national  idiosyncrasies.  We  cannot  eradicate  the  habit; 
all  we  can  do  is  to  moderate  its  excesses  and  mitigate  its  mis- 
chiefs as  we  best  may. 

We  are  a  busy  people.  Members  of  the  Government  and 
private  individuals  generally  have  their  hands  fulL  They 
have  for  the  most  part  as  much  to  do  as  they  can  do  well 
in  discharging  the  routine  duties  of  their  social  or  their  official 
position — often  more  than  any  ordinary  strength  or  industry 
can  despatch  in  a  satisfactory  manner;  they  are  therefore 
rarely  inclined  to  *  travel  out  of  the  record/  to  undertake 
work  which  does  not  press,  or  to  look  beforehand  or  abroad 
for  Bupereroeatory  labours.  They  can  seldom  get  far  enough 
before  their  duties,  or  high  enough  above  them,  to  contemplate 
them  ab  extras  and  as  a  whole — to  speculate,  classify,  con- 
solidate, or  systematise.  They  answer  the  immediate  call; 
they  meet  the  immediate  claim;  they  provide  for  the  imme- 
diate emergency ;  they  are  men  of  business,  not  philosophers ; 
they  apply  themselves  energetically  to  understand  and  transact 
whatever  affiiir  is  before  them ;  but  they  seldom  pause  to  con- 
sider how  the  difficulties  of  the  hour  may  be  mitigated  for 
the  future  or  prevented  from  recurring  by  wise  and  provident 
arrangements,  and  scarcely  ever  find  time  to  regard  questions  in 
their  coimexions  and  witn  reference  to  long  eras  or  to  distant 
generations.  What  is  ^  forced  upon  them'  they  do;  what  is  not 
forced  upon  them  they  ignore  or  postpone. 

Again.  We  are  an  earnest  people,  but  our  vigour  is  di^ 
tinguished  rather  for  concentration  than  for  comprehensiveness. 
One  favourite  national  maxim — seldom  embodied  in  words^  but 
deeply  graven  on  each  man's  heart — is.  One  thing  at  a  time. 
We  take  up  social  questions  in  detail,  forgetting  that  by  so  doing 
we  almost  preclude  ourselves  from  viewing  them  rightly,  under- 
standing them  fully,  or  dealing  with  them  sagaciously.  Each 
topic^  as  it  comes  up  in  turn,  absorbs  for  the  time  the  entire 
mind  of  the  country;  we  vote  every  other  question  trivial 
and  uninteresting,  and  every  man  who  forces  any  other  on  our 
attention  a  nuisance  and  a  bore.  Upon  each  successive  object 
on  which  we  rivet  our  gaze,  on  each  aim  which  excites  the 
transient  but  passionate  devotion  of  the  hour,  on  each  evil  or 
abuse  which  for  the  moment  any  zealous  and  indefatigable 
monomaniac  contrives  to  persuade  us  is  the  special  evil  and 
abuse  which  cries  out  to  Heaven  for  redress,  we  concentrate 
the  undivided  energy  of  the  nation;  hence  we  often  achieve 
great  results  and  take  mighty  steps ;  but  our  steps  have  often 
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to  be  retraced,   and  our  work  has  often  to  be  cobbled   or 
undone. 

We  are  a  people,  too,  in  whom  individuality  is  strong,  and  to 
whom  freedom  of  personal  action  is  peculiarly  dear.  We  each 
of  us  like,  not  only  to  manage  our  own  affairs,  but  to  do  as 
much  as  we  can  towards  managing  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
likewise.  In  continental  countries  die  liberty  of  the  individual 
18  pretty  nearly  confined  to  that  portion  which  a  ubiquitous 
government  cannot  take  from  him,  and  his  action  to  those  things 
which  it  cannot  do  for  him ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  merely  the  resi- 
duary legatee  of  himself.  In  this  country  we  delight  to  confine 
the  action  of  government  to  those  affairs  which,  singly  or  com- 
bined, we  cannot  well  transact  for  ourselves,  and  its  control  to 
that  which  is  necessary  to  secure  our  personal  freedom.  Go- 
vernment is  less  our  controller  and  guide  than  the  executive 
power  which  carries  our  orders  into  effect.  When  any  new 
principle  is  to  be  established,  or  any  scandalous  grievance  to  be 
redressed,  or  any  signal  reform  to  be  introduced,  the  process  on 
the  Continent  is  for  a  commission  of  specially  qualified  men  to 
be  appointed,  a  secret  report  to  be  handed  into  the  ministry,  a 
government  ukase  to  be  issued,  and  the  great  change  enforced 
from  above  downwards,  through  all  the  various  sub-departments 
of  administration.  In  England  this  process  is  reversed.  Some 
individual,  often  eminent  neither  from  station  nor  ability,  sees 
strongly  and  clearly  the  thing  that  requires  to  be  done  or  to  be 
undone — often,  indeed,  sees  only  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  or 
the  grandeur  of  the  object,  but  is  utterly  at  sea  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  one  is  to  be  cured  or  the  other  to  be  gained ;  he 
infects  others  with  his  zeal  and  imbues  them  with  his  convic- 
tions ;  an  association,  either  tacit  or  avowed,  is  formed ;  every 
instrument  which  experience  and  sagacity  can  suggest  is  put 
into  activity  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  their  impressions; 
disciples  are  formed;  information  is  diffused;  experiments  are 
tried ;  pamphlets  are  circulated ;  the  press  is  gained ;  the  matter 
is  broached  year  after  year  in  Parliament,  till  at  last  either  per- 
tinacious representations  and  reiterated  arguments  induce  Go- 
vernment, or  some  member  of  it,  to  *  take  the  matter  up,' — or  else 
public  feeling  is  fairly  aroused,  and  the  national  mind  is  carried 
by  storm;  discussion  swells  into  agitation;  zeal  deepens  into 
fanaticism ;  the  trickling  stream  becomes  a  furious  nver ;  and 
abuse  and  opposition  are  swept  away  together  by  the  resistless 
and  undiscriminating  torrent.  As  we  look  back  we  shall  find 
that  the  history  of  every  great  social  reform  effected  in  this 
country  has  answered  to  this  description.  Scarcely  one  has 
originated  with  the  Government,  or  been  adopted  by  it  till  the 
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national  mind  had  been  previously  gained.  Kearly  all  have 
been  the  work  of  individuals — invariably  commenced  by  tkexn, 
frequently  carried  out  by  them — sometimes  with  just  the  languid 
permission  of  Parliament,  unwilling  to  stem  a  popular  faiu^ 
which  however  it  did  not  share ;  sometimes  with  the  oold  and 
contemptuous  connivance  of  the  administration  at  the  ^  crotchet' 
of  some  benevolent  supporter  whose  character  it  respected, 
whose  alliance  it  did  not  wish  to  forfeit,  and  to  whose  views, 
though  it  deemed  them  *  fanciful'  or  ^  troublesome,'  it  had  no 
convictions  of  its  own  to  oppose.  Parliamentary  JjLeform  was  a 
question  involving  party  power,  and  was  therefore  an  exoeption ; 
but  National  Education,  Prison  Discipline,  Slavery  and  the 
Slave  Trade,  Penny  Postage,  Free  Trade^  are  all  cases  which 
bear  out  and  illustrate  our  description. 

In  almost  all  these  national  movements,  however,  a  period 
arrives  when  Government  action  becomes  appropriate  and  indis- 
pensable; when  the  matter  is  ripe  and  urgent  for  solation; 
when  i;t  has  fairly  seized  public  attention^  and,  by  the  settlemeat 
of  noisier  questions,  has  become  the  most  important  domestic 
topic  of  the  time;  when  circumstances  force  it  upon  us  at  length 
with  an  imperiousness  that  will  listen  to  neither  denial  nor 
delay;  and  when,  therefore,  individual  and  isolated  action  hts 
done  all  it  profitably  and  safely  can,  and  the  systematic  and  au- 
thoritative action  of  the  supreme  legislative  and  executive  action 
is  needed  to  complete  and  consolidate  the  work.  The  ques* 
tion  as  to  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  our  criminal  population 
has,  we  believe,  now  reached  this  stage  of  its  progress.  Other 
matters,  not  perhaps  more  urgent  or  so  urgent  in  reality,  but 
occupying  more  of  public  attention,  and  exciting  a  more  intense 
and  general  interest,  have  been  disposed  o£  Special  points  of 
policy,  which  formed  the  battle  horses  of  great  parties,  and  with 
a  *view  to  which  cabinets  were  created  and  dissolved,  have  been 
finally  set  at  rest.  The  Com  Laws  are  repealed.  Free  Trade  is 
a  fait  accompli^  and  the  question  as  to  the  principles  which  ia 
future  are  to  guide  our  commerce  is  closed,  never  to  be  re- 
opened. Discussions  as  to  national  systems  of  education  have  had 
their  day,  and  worked  much  incidental  good,  but  can  scarcely 
be  renewed  at  present  with  much  prospect  of  advantage.  Th« 
financial  policy  of  the  country  has  been  settled  as  to  its  main 
features,  and  our  differences  in  future  will  be  merely  on  mattexB 
of  detaiL  The  condemnation  of  loans,  the  equalisation  of  re- 
venue and  expenditure,  the  reduction  of  duties  with  a  view  to 
the  increase  of  their  productiveness,  and  the  removal  of  all 
partial  or  inequitable  burdens,  from  being  the  doctrines  of  a 
™»Ti:y,  may  be  said  to  have  become  the  maxims  of  the  nation. 
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1^  more  important  matters,  too,  oonnected  with  the  electoral 
suffi-age  aiod  the  oonstitation  of  the  Legislature  have  been  dealt 
with  in  m  vanow  or  heflitatifig  temper ;  and  as  to  minor  and 
eeoondarf  poctions  of  that  qumstio  vexata^  no  raon  whose  mind 
has  not  be^i  tainted  and  twisted  past  cure  by  the  necessities  and 
fittleness  of  party  warfare  can  conceive  them  worthy  to  be  com-* 
pared  in  magaitude  and  moment  with  the  v^t  and  pressing 
topic  of  the  security  of  the  oommunity  agwist  the  increase  and 
prevalence  of  crime. 

The  time  is  favourable  for  entertaining  this  great  question. 
Not  only  is  the  ground  cleared  for  its  discussion  by  the  removal 
of  competing  interests  (or  will  be  as  soon  as  war  shall  have 
ceased  to  allure  all  eyes  abroad),  but  the  public  mind  is  in  a 
great  measure  prepared  for  deliberately  entering  on  its  con- 
sideration. Much  good  seed  has  been  sown;  much  valuable 
information  has  been  collected ;  many  enlightening  experiments 
have  been  tried ;  many  errors  have  been  exploded ;  some  irre- 
fisLgable  conclusions  have  been  established.  We  know  what  has 
been  done  in  other  countries,  we  can  judge  of  what  has  been 
attempted  in  our  own :  Prison  Inspectors  have  yeu*  Kft&c  yevar 
been  instructing  us  by  their  reports ;  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliameirt  have  examined  nearly  every  witness  who  had  any 
tiling  valuable  to  say,  and  investigated  neariy  every  plan  whidi 
had  any  even  apparent  feasibility  to  recommend  it ;  enlightened 
and  indefatigable  men  in  many  differ^it  spheres  have  devoted 
tbeniselves  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  practical 
exertions  to  approximate  to  a  partial  and  local  solution  of  its 
difficulties.  On  the  whole,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  we  diall 
ever  be  in  a  better  position  for  discerning  and  deciding  upon  a 
fitting  course  of  action  than  we  are  at  present ;  and,  even  if  it 
were,  we  could  wait  no  longer. 

For  the  question  is  forced  upon  us,  and  no  ingenuity,  no 
indolence,  no  pusillanimity,  can  now  evade  or  postpone  it.  Not 
only  does  the  number  of  our  criminals  contrast  strangely  with 
our  high  pretensions  as  a  civilised  and  virtuous  people ;  not  only 
does  crime  multiply  imder  our  eyes,  in  spite  of  our  vast  means 
of  prevention  and  penal  repression ;  not  only  is  society  emperilled, 
injured,  and  alarmed  by  the  thousands  of  offenders  who,  after  a 
period  more  or  less  short  of  damaging  and  demoralising  detention, 
are  again  let  loose  to  prey  upon  the  commimity  which  first 
neglects  them,  then  corrupts  them,  then  liberates  them  and 
proscribes  them ;  but  even  if  we  despise  every  other  warning, 
and  are  deaf  to  every  other  call,  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
meet  the  menacing  and  knotty  problem  face  to  face,  by  the  fact, 
that  the  Colonies,  with  one  small  exception,  have  refused  any 
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longer  to  receive  our  convicts ;  and  if  they  had  not,  the  tempta- 
tions and  disoi^ganisation  consequent  upon  the  Australian  gold 
discoveries,  would  have  precluded  us  from  continuing  to  send 
them.  We  are,  therefore,  summoned  to  dispose  of  finom  two  to 
three  thousand  convicts  annually,  whpm  we  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  send  abroad, — and  to  dispose  of  them  in  some 
manner  which  shall  protect  the  community  from  their  future 
outrages  and  depredations,  without  either  taking  their  Uves,  as 
of  yore,  or  inequitably  and  unbearably  aggravating  their  allotted 
punishment.  It  is  obvious  enough  that  this  problem  ia  at  least 
as  urgent  as  it  is  difRcult,  and  that  we  must  apply  ourselves  to 
its  solution  with  the  utmost  promptitude  as  weU  as  with  the 
utmost  energy.* 

Happily  the  question  has  not  hitherto  been  made  a  party  ooe^ 
and  we  trust  it  never  may  be.  Politidans  of  different  shades 
have  turned  their  attention  to  it,  and  investigated  it  with 
conscientious  zeal.  As  individuals  they  may  have  strong 
opinions  upon  various  portions  of  it ;  they  may  be  wedded  to 
this  or  that  favourite  view  or  special  plan;  they  may  have 
their  proteges^  their  associates,  and  their  followers;  they  may 
have  gained  the  ear  of  one  or  another  high  official ;  but  of  tl^ 
two  or  three  great  political  sections  in  our  L^slature,  none  has 
embraced  any  particular  creed  or  system  distinctively,  and  as  a 
whole.  We  have  all  alike  been  inquiring,  all  alike  grojung  oor 
way  through  a  series  of  painful  and  blundering  experiments,  all 
alike  learning  by  the  slow  teaching  of  frequent  failures  and 
occasional  success ;  but  the  subject  has  not  yet  passed  from  the 
stage  of  earnest  investigation  into  that  of  polemic  dogmatism ; 
and  so  far  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  all  parties  from  cordially 
joining  to  approve  any  clear  success,  and  to  carry  out  any 
rational  and  hopeful  project.  And  the  guilt  of  the  man  who 
could  make  a  question  so  vital  to  the  morals  and  safety  of  his 

*  The  importance  !and  embarrassment  of  it  may  be  measured,  as 
far  as  figures  can  paint  it,  by  two  statements.  According  to  C<^onel 
Jebb  (6th  Report),  the  average  annual  number  of  convicts  trans* 
ported  to  AustraHa  from  1847  to  1861,  was  2750 ;  these  convicts 
being  generally  those  whose  offences  were  of  the  deepest  dye.  The 
total  number  of  offenders  sentenced  to  imprisonment  (at  assizes  and 
by  summary  conviction)  is  about  100,000  annually ;  and  the  average 
term  of  their  imprisonment  is  about  six  weeks.  Hence  the  number 
liberated  from  prison,  usually  to  recommence  a  criminal  career,  may 
be  easily  estimated.  In  the  year  1848,  of  104,485  offenders  im- 
prisoned, 86,318  were  imprisoned  under  three  months,  and  18,167 
above  three  months.  Of  these  only  2585  were  sentenced  for  a  year 
and  upwards. 
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country  the  mere  tool  for  ousting  a  rival  or  mortifying  an 
antagonist,  would  be  of  so  heinous  and  disreputable  a  character 
that  we  doubt  if  there  be  more  than  one  man  in  Parliament 
reckless  and  unprincipled  enough  to  incur  it.  We  may,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  before  us  as  one 
in  which  all  parties  are  equally  interested,  and  in  which  all  may 
labour  in  amity  together. 

The  treatment  and  disposal  of  our  criminal  population  is  a 
topic  involving  some  of  the  subtlest  speculative,  and  some  of  the 
knottiest  practical,  questions  which  we  can  be  called  upon  to 
consider.  Whether  in  dealing  with  it  we  are  to  consider  only 
the  safety  of  the  community,  or  the  interests  of  the  guilty 
members  of  it  likewise,  —  whether  we  are  to  treat  offenders  in  a 
spirit  of  retribution,  or  of  benevolence,  or  of  simple  self-defence, 
— whether  we  are  to  regard  them  as  patients  to  be  cured,  or  as 
victims  to  be  rescued,  or  as  enemies  to  be  suppressed,  -^  whether 
punishment  is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  heinousness  of  the 
offence,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  offender,  or  the  object  of 
deterring  others,  —  what  system  of  prison  discipline  is  best,  out 
of  so  many  recommended,  —  whether  gaols  should  be  made  self- 
supporting  in  spite  of  economic  science,  whether  they  can  be 
made  such,  and  whether  economic  science  really  forbids  them  to 
be  made  such, — ^in  what  manner  to  deal  with  juvenile  criminals,  in 
what  manner  with  the  penitent,  in  what  manner  with  the  hardened, 
—  how  we  are  to  secure  to  the  prisoner  on  his  release  a  least  a 
chance  of  abandoning  his  guilty  career,  and  entering  on  an  honest 
course  of  life, — whether  to  protect  him  against  the  necessity  of  re- 
lapse by  throwing  as  thick  a  veil  as  we  can  over  his  unhappy  ante- 
cedents, ortoprotectsocietyagainsttheprobability  of  his  relapse  by 
keeping  him  constantly  under  surveillance, — in  what  way  we  are 
to  prevent  our  respect  for  individual  liberty  from  interfering  with 
the  measures  which  the  safety  of  the  community  requires,  —  in 
what  mode  we  are  to  provide  for  the  health,  the  cleanliness,  the 
safe  custody,  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  without  render- 
ing his  condition  more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  honest,  hard- 
working, independent  labourer, — how  to  dispose  of  the  thousands 
whom  we  used  to  transport,  and  of  the  thousands  whom  we  are 
still  annually  liberating  and  remanding  back  to  the  alternatives 
of  destitution  or  of  crime,  —  how,  in  fine,  we  are  to  dispose  of 
existing  criminals,  and  how  to  cut  off  or  diminish  the  supply  of 
them  in  future  ?  —  these  are  some  of  the  urgent  questions  to 
which  we  have  to  devise  a  prompt,  a  satisfactory,  and  a  practical 
reply. 

We  do  not  design,  by  this  formidable  array  of  matters  for  dis- 
cussion, to  terrify  our  readers  into  supposing  that  we  are  about 
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to  treat  them  all  in  turn,  and  in  extenso^  within  tke  IiBiits  c^  mm. 
article.  Some  oaaj  be  oonfiidered  as  nearly  set  at  rest ;  on  wme^ 
certain  general  conclusions  have  been  giuned  and  established; 
aonie,  though  deeply  iatei'esting  and  important,  a&ct  rather  our 
mode  of  viewing  the  subject  than  oar  positive  ACtioB  upon  it, 
and  may  therefiore  lie  in  abeyance.  Our  object  in  the  faUofwii^ 
pages  is  merely  to  explain  the  present  position  of  the  miglitj 
series  of  topics  involved,  to  consider  one  or  two  great  principles 
which  should  guide  onr  plans  and  give  system  and  consistency 
to  our  proceedings,  and  to  urge  upon  the  public  those  measures 
which  justice  and  prudence  command  us  to  take  withoat  one 
hour's  needless  delay.  The  subject  is  one  which  henceforth  wiU 
occupy  one  of  the  foremost  places  in  the  attention  of  the 
country ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  every  maa 
should  be  made  aware  of  its  ui^ent  importance,  and  dionid 
qualify  himself  as  far  as  may  be  for  judging  correctly  and  acting 
sagaciously  upon  it  when  brought  before  him  in  his  several  capa- 
dties,  whether  as  elector,  magbtrate,  juryman,  ratepayer,  or 
'simple  citizen. 

We  need  notdiscuss  the  question  whether  the  criminal  should  be 
r^arded  as  an  object  of  mere  penal  retribution — a  sinner  on  whoa 
we  are  entitled  to  take  vengeanoe — a  social  enemy  on  whom  we 
may  retaliate  according  to  the  amount  of  injury  he  has  h 
on  us ;  because,  though  this  was  the  original  view  of 
ment, — the  first  unc<»Tected  impulse  of  the  natural  man,  a  milder 
religion  and  a  wider  philosophy  have  long  since  dissipated  msdk 
harsh  conceptions ;  and  though  Mr.  Carlyle  has  rece&dy  throws 
the  segis  of  his  eloquence  over  the  abandoned  error,  we  smile  some- 
what sadly  on  his  monograph  as  one  of  the  latest  extravaganicas 
by  which  he  has  so  often  impaired  his  usefulness  and  6landa:ed 
his  reputation.  We  are  satisfied  now,  and  it  needs  noai^umeat 
to  confirm  us  in  our  conviction,  that  with  the  partial  and  inade- 
quate means  at  our  disposal  for  discerning  motives.,  gaugii^ 
temptation,  and  estimating  guilt,  —  with  our  scanty  knowledge, 
our  limited  vision,  and  our  fallible  judgn^nt,  —  any  attempt 
to  apportion  punishment  according  to  die  measure  of  udmai 
crifrdnaUty  m  the  offender,  can  only  lead  to  incessant  dis- 
comfiture, cruelty,  and  injustice.  The  same  act  which  indicates 
the  most  hardened  turpitude  in  one  man,  may  in  another  bespeak 
only  inability  to  resist  sudden  impulse  and  bewildering  do^re. 
The  same  punishment  which  to  one  convict  would  be  too  gentle 
for  a  theft,  may,  to  a  differently  organised  c^fender,  be  too  seven 
almost  for  a  murder.  Vengeance  which  repays,  can,  by  its  very 
term,  beloi^only  to  that  higfa^  lBtd%ence  which  can  estiiBate 
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aright  the  debt  to  be  repaid  and  the  ¥alueof  the  eoin  allotted  in 
repayment. 

Kor  shall  we  lose  any  time  over  the  eontroYersy,  whether  the 
leformatkni  of  the  offending  individual,  or  the  w^fare  and  safety 
of  the  offended  community,  be  the  proper  aim  of  penal  infliction, 
because  in  actual  practice  the  system  of  dificipline  and  disposal 
adopted  with  re^rd  to  convicts  will  be  precisely  the  same, 
ivhidiever  view  we  take  of  the  ultimate  purpose  to  be  kept  in 
view.  Now  that  we  can  no  longer  e&ctually  and  for  ever  get 
rid  of  our  criminals  by  hanging  iiiem,  nor  by  casting  them  irre- 
Tocubly  on  a  distant  shore,  but  are  compelled  to  re^ore  them  to 
the  world  as  soon  as  their  term  of  punishment  expiree,  it  10 
obvious  that  that  system  will  most  secarely  guarantee  sodety 
against  a  renewal  of  th^r  outrages  and  depredaticms,  whk^  has 
most  thoroughly  reformed  then:  habits  and  dispositions  while  in 
prison.  The  community  can  only  be  protected  against  the 
•criminal  in  four  ways:  Jirst,  by  incapacitating  him  from  ofiend- 
ing  during  the  period  of  his  sentence ;  secondly,  by  inflicting 
npon  him  such  an  amount  of  suffering  as  shall  deter  him  from 
offending  in  inture ;  thirdly ^  by  producing  such  a  change  in  his 
character  as  shall  indispose  him  to  offend  in  future ;  fwrtidy,  by 
liberating  him  in  such  a  manner,  and  under  such  circumstances, 
as  shall  render  it  unnecessary  to  offend  in  future.  The  crimiiml 
can  only  be  reformed  and  secured  in  his  refonaation  by  the  same 
four  processes — by  incs^mcitating  him  from  crime  during  a  term 
long  enough  to  enable  reforming  and  deterring  influenoes  to 
operate  upon  him ;  by  subjecting  him  to  such  pain  and  privation 
as  shall  associate  sin  with  suffering  in  his  mind,  and  shall  eonr 
vince  his  reason  tl^  crime,  with  its  accompanimefUs  and  eonse^ 
guences,  is  an  undesirable  thing,  and  a  bad  bargain ;  by  bringing 
to  bear  upon  him  such  social,  moral,  and  religious  influences  as 
shall  really  alter  and  regenerate  his  dispoation ;  and,  finally,  by 
enahling  mm,  on  his  restoration  to  the  world,  to  turn  over  anew^ 
leaf,  to  lead  a  new  life,  and  to  retain  those  improved  habits  and 
Scelings  which  have  been  implanted  during  his  period  of  penal 
seclusion. 

Hot  shall  we  trouble  ourselves  or  harass  our  readers  with  any 
oalculations  of  expense.  We  consider  such  to  be  wholly  besicto 
the  mark  in  considering  a  question  of  such  vital,  moral,  and 
social  consequence.  We  put  them  away,  and  refuse  utterly  to 
entertain  them,  on  three  grounds.  Firsts  because  the  difference 
In  cost  between  the  most  perfect  and  expef^ive  and  the  most 
cheap  and  clumsy  system  of  treating  and  disposing  of  our  crimi- 
nals is  a  trifle  wholly  beneath  consideration  for  a  nation  which  can 
vote  without  hesitation  ten  or  fifteen  millions  for  a  just  but  not 
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neceBsary  war ;  which  never  demurred  for  an  instant  to  give 
twenty  millions  for  the  liberation  of  SOOjOOO  of  its  own  slaves, 
or  to  spend  half  a  million  annually  to  intercept  the  slaves  of 
others;  whose  middle  classes  add  yearly  fifty  millions  to 
their  accumulated  capital,  and  whose  lower  classes  squander 
yearly  fifty  millions  in  tobacco  and  in  drink ;  which,  in  a  word, 
can  do  any  duty^  indulge  in  any  generosity,  commit  any  folly, 
which  it  pleases.  Secondly^  because  parsimony  in  such  a  case 
would  be  inconsistent,  as  well  as  paltry.  If  economy  be  our 
object — economy,  that  is,  in  the  first  outlay — let  us  hang  and 
flog  as  of  yore.  If  we  wish  to  do  our  work  thoroughfy,  to 
effect  our  purpose  completely,  let  us  do  so  at  whatever  cost — 
certain  that  the  best  plan  will  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end ;  that 
to  that  best  plan  we  must  come  at  last ;  and,  therefore,  th^  aU 
expenditure  mcurred  in  attempting,  under  the  guise  of  economy, 
to  put  up  with  inferior  and  more  frugal  schemes  will  have  been 
gratuitously  thrown  away.*  Thirdly^  because  it  has  been  proved 
usque  ad  nauseam  that  the  most  costly  system  of  secondary 
punishment  which  could  be  devised — if  only  it  guned  its  object 
and  did  its  work,  if  it  cut  off,  as  it  ought  to  do,  the  source 
from  which  the  criminal  population  is  recruited,  and  secured 
those  once  rescued  from  returning  to  swell  ita  numbers  — 
would  be  a  pecuniary  saving  to  the  community,  in  comparison 
with  which  no  outlay  which  we  can  conceive  possible  would  be 
worth  one  moment^  consideration.  This  may  be  readily  believed 
when  we  remember  that  we  have  habituaUy  6000  'convicts' 
on  our  hands  (t.  e,  those  sentenced  to  transportation  or  penal 
servitude),  who  cost  about  20/.  a  head  in  prison  for  maintenance 
alone,  independent  of  the  expenses  of  their  apprehension  and 
conviction ;  that  these  represent  a  far  larger  number  who  are 
still  preying  on  society,  and  maldng  large  earnings  in  the  pro- 
secution 01  their  criminal  proceedings;  that,  in  addition  to 
these,  150,000  persons  pass  through  our  prisons  annually,  re- 
maining there  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  and,  finally,  that  aU 
these,  and  the  whole  of  the  criminal  class  (now  at  large)  to  which 
they  belong,  instead  of  preying  upon  the  community  to  the 
extent  of  probably  at  least  3021  each  annually,  ought  to  be  (and 
in  time  would  be,  were  crime  judiciously  and  enectually  dealt 
with)  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  by  at  least  an 
equivalent  amount  of  honest  earnings.  To  attempt  to  give  an 
approximation  even  to  the  saving  which  might  be  effected  by  a 

*  If  Mr.  Burt's  account  is  to  be  trusted,  an  ii^udicious  parsimony 
has  been  suffered  to  interfere  most  injuriously  with  the  efficiency  w 
the  system  pursued  at  Pentonville. 
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really  successful  system  of  repressing  and  preventing  crime 
would  be  simply  delusive.  The  materials  for  such  an  estimate 
do  not  exist ;  the  total  numbers  of  those  who  live  by  crime  is 
not  known ;  the  amount  of  their  earnings  can  only  be  guessed 
at ;  some  escape  detection^  and  live  prosperously  all  their  lives ; 
others  are  wretched  and  unsuccessful ;  but  numbers,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  live  luxuriously*  We  know,  however, 
that  our  convict  establishment  alone,  at  home  and  abroad,  costs 
above  500,000/.  a  year :  that  the  expenses  in  other  prisons  are 
nearly  500,00021  more;  that  these  are  the  expenses  brought 
upon  us  oidy  by  that  percentage  of  professional  criminals  who 
are  caught ;  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  most 
closely  investijgated  the  subject,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  this 
costly  criminality  might  be  either  prevented  or  reformed.  These 
facts,  indefinite  and  incomplete  as  they  are,  point  to  a  very 
definite  conclusion* 

Nor,  finally,  shall  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deterred  from 
advocating  the  best  method  of  effecting  our  object — viz.  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  community  by  the  extinction  of  the 
criminal  population,  so  far  as  such  extinction  is  possible,  by  a  class 
of  objections  which  of  late  have  been  put  prominently  forward, 
and  have  met  with  a  degree  of  deference  and  attention  which, 
intrinsically,  they  do  not  deserve*  We  allude  to  the  complaints 
which  have  been  uiged  of  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  such  a 
treatment  of  prisoners,  and  such  a  system  of  prison  discipline,  as 
are  supposed  to  render  the  condition  of  criminals  imdergoing 
punishment  in  many  respects  more  comfortable,  if  not  actually 
more  desirable,  than  that  of  the  poor  but  honest  labourer.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  some  apparent  approximation  to  such  a  prac- 
tical paradox  is  the  inevitable  result  of  regulations  which  all 
must  admit  to  be  absolutely  indispensable,  and  simple  matters  of 
propriety  and  justice*  No  one  wno  is  not  prepared  to  contend 
that  all  arrangements  for  health,  decency,  and  good  order  ought 
to  be  abandoned  as  operating  unavoidably  to  render  prisons  less 
miserable  than  they  would  be  otherwise — no  one  who  does  not 
desire  to  bring  back  those  'good  old  times'  (before  the  reforms 
which  were  mtroduced  by  Howard,  and  which  have  been  in 
process  of  improvement  and  extension  ever  since,)  when  gaols 
were  nurseries  of  every  crime,  Gehennas  of  every  abomination, 
lazar-houses  of  every*  loathsome  and  infectious  pestilence — can 
deliberately  and  logically  justify  his  disapproval  of  the  system 
adopted  in  our  better  regulated  places  of  confinement*  Where 
numbers  of  men  are  congregated  together  for  purposes  of  pun- 
ishment, the  strictest  order  is  of  course  indispensable, — and 
order  is  undeniably  one  great  element  and  source  of  eomfort. 
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In  order  to  proaote  deecsEie^  and  aroid  ^ease^  parsonal  and 
local  ckanUnesa  must  be  rigidlj  enforced ;  aUutions  must  be 
regularly  perfonned,  and  crib  muet  be  periodicallj'  and  efl^tnally 
Bwept, — and  after  the  first  dkinefination  to  an  unwonted  custom 
is  got  over,  diere  »  notlnBg-  wbicb  promotes  comfort  so  power- 
fully as  cleanHness.  Then,  if  it  were  merdi j  with  a  vrew  to  the 
purposes  of  pomsbment,  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  eouTicta  in 
good  health,  because  sickness  necessarily  involves  rdaxation  of 
infficdoB,  and  perhaps  removal  to  a  hospital  (<^  winch  the  Tery 
object  is  relief  <tf  suffering);  and  in  order  to  presenre  good 
IiaEiltb  a  kind  and  anionnt  of  wholesome  and  well-cooked  food 
has  been  found  indispensably  wUck  it  is  nndenmble  that  inde- 
pend^it  and  struggling  artisans  cannot  always  proenre.  Agam, 
no  one  can  doubt  that,  when  a  number  of  infividuals  are 
handed  ov^  fer  considerable  periods  to  tiie  state  authorities  &r 
purposes  of  correctioUy  it  is  a  matter  alike  of  shnpfe  duty  and  of 
simple  wisd<nn  to  take  adrantage  of  the  opportunity^  to  impart 
such  moral,  religious,  and  intdieetoal  instnu^n  as  may  b^ 
bring  them  to  a  sense  of  the  go3t  of  their  past  ccmdact,  and 
induce  and  enable  them  to  enter  on  a  worthier  career  for  the 
future;  even  though  this  instruetion,  whidt  is  unaroidaUy 
gratmtonB  widit  them,  the  honest  and  firee'kbourer  would  haTe  to 
pay  for  in  Ins  own  ease,  and  often  to  pay  for  with  difllcnky.  Liastly, 
where  prisoners  are  confined  in  separate  cells^  the  most  obvious 
considerations  of  humanity  and  safety  pcmit  out  that  they  should 
hare  the  means,  in  ease  of  accident  or  sudden  iHness,  of  sum- 
moning the  turnkey  to  their  aid.  Henoe  what  cynical  Tisitors 
contrast,  for  purposes  of  serious  condemnation,  die  warmed  and 
ventilated  cell  of  the  erimmal  in  Pentonvi&e,  his  oomfortable 
hammock,  h»  dean  floor,  his  ingenious  water-closet,  his  substan- 
tial and  salutary  meab,  his  Bibfe  and  h»  worib  for  die  solace  of 
his  solitude^  and  his  bell  to  caU  the  attention  of  hn  gaoler,,  if  he 
need  his  services, — ^with  the  often  cold,  gloomy,  dose  and  diity 
room  or  hut  of  die  workman  without  iht  wbOb,  who,  m  spite  <tf 
temptation,  has  never  yet  entitled  himself  to  die  privileged 
luxuries  of  crime, — they  are  &i£ng  fault  with  arrangements 
which,  in  their  secret  mindS)  they  know  perfecdy^  wdl  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  altered.  They  are  indulging  themsdves, 
at  the  expense  of  candonr,  justice,  and  pubEc  doty,  in  the  pre- 
rogative of  *  Her  Majesty's  opposkion,'^ — that  of  Uaming  whik 
in  exile  the  precise  course  of  conAict  whidi  they  themsdves 
would  find  it  necessary  to  pmsnt  were  they  in  power. 

In  the  second  place,  diose  acquainted  with  die  habits,  tastes, 
depositions,  and  desires  of  the  criminal  classes  are  well  aware 
that  the  ensemble  of  prisou  regulations,  and  several  even  of  thoee 
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items  wIm^  Mr.  Carlyle  described  *  with  sndi  emrioos  gusto,  are 
fiur  from  hemg  matters  of  enjojineiit  or  attraetion  to  tbe  prisoners 
themselves.  They  are  benefrts,  unqnestionably — but,  as  nn- 
qvestioiiaUjy  im>  temptations.  It  is  true  they  are  kept  efean, 
bat  this  very  eompnlsorj  deanliness  is  of  itself  a  mxisanee 
aod  a  penaltjr  to  tbe  babitnallj  filtby  and  tbe  mveterateljr 
idle — wbicb  eriminals  generalFjr  are.  It  is  true  tbej  bare 
a  6»fficiene]r  of  wholesome  food,  but  they  are  debarred  front 
wkat  tbej  Talne  beyond  everything  —  hzxuries  and  stimulants;. 
Accustomed  for  years  to  place  their  chief  enjoyment  in  dainties 
aad  extravi^aiiees,  in  exciting  banquets,  in  smoking,  chewing 
tobacco;  and  in  driirkii^,  in  wasteful  excess  of  erery  feverish 
and  wholesome  sort,  —  they  feel  severely  the  confinement  to 
a  ample  (Get  and  the  rigid  denial  of  tobMco  and  intoxicating 
liqeofa  It  is  true  they  have  their  lessons  and  thek  school- 
master; but  it  is  not  to  men  accustomed  to  Ae  wild  reck- 
less Kfe  of  the  sQck^  outlaw  that  sehoolii^  cut  ever  be  other 
than  intolerably  irksome.  It  is  true  they  have  their  loom,  or 
their  shoe^last,  or  their  tailor's-board  in  their  cell ;  but  they  have 
often  their  crank  too;  If  labour  is  enforced,  it  is  to  the, indolent 
aad  sel&indulgent  a  severe  infliction ;  if  asked  for,  as  it  often  is, 
m  a  sdace  and  a  refuge  from  s<^tude  and  oppressive  thoughts,, 
it  is  a  measure  of  the  su&ring  from  which  it  is  welcomed  as  a 
reCef.  The  mere  ^tem  of  restraint,  the  enforced  regularity 
of  a  prison  life,  is  an  houriy  penalty  to  men  to  whom  license 
of  every  Idnd  has  become  a  posaon,  and  almost  a  disease ;  and 
to  be  compelled  to  observe  certain  hours,  to  conform  to  certain 
rules,  to  4o  certain  things  at  fixed  times,  is,  to  them,  of  its^  a 
gaffing  pfmidunent,  the  hatefulness  of  wluch  is  scarcdy  conceiv- 
able to  those  brought  up  in  habits  of  regular  industry  and  un^ 
ceasing,  though  perhaps  unconscious,  self-controL  And,  lastly, 
to  those  with  so  few  becoming  tastes  and  so  few  mental  resources 
as  prisoners  generally  possess,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  any 
severer  privation  than  that  of  being  entirely  debarred  from  the 
company  of  friends  and  associates,  and  reduced  to  a  solitude 
bn^en  only  by  the  occasional  visits  of  a  silent  turnkey,  an 
exacting  schoolmaster,  or  a  possibly  grave,  ungenia^  and  horta- 
tory cha[datn.t 

In  former  times,  no  doubt,  as  in  slovenly  and  ill-conducted 
gaols  at  present,  there  may  have  been  many  features  which 
rendered  imprisonment  scarcely  a  matter  of  dread  to  the  crimi- 
ml,  and  almost  at  times  a  thing  to  be  desired  by  the  destitute 

♦  Latter-day  Pamphlets,  •  Model  Prisons.'^ 
t  See  Hill  on  Crime,  p.  188,  et  uq. 
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and  half-starved  peasant.  But  we  are  now  speaking  of  an 
amended  state  of  things^  and  of  those  prisons  where  separation 
is  adopted^  and  where  other  fitting  regulations  are  enforced: 
of  such  prisons,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  selected  for  his  mis- 
chievous mbrepresentations ;  and,  considered  with  reference  to 
these,  there  can  be  no  serious  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
that  no  offender,  knowing  what  they  are,  will  willingly  incur 
the  risk  of  entering  them,  and  that  no  honest  labourer,  even  in 
his  hours  of  hardest  toil  and  severest  privation,  would  ever  de- 
liberately fancy  the  condition  of  their  inmates  as  even  moment- 
arily preferable  to  his  own.  The  objections,  therefore,  whidi 
have  been  suggested  to  well-ordered  prisons  are  wholly  specu- 
lative ;  they  may  afford  tempting  and  irresistible  topics  of  de- 
clamation to  haoitual  frondeurs^  or  to  men  whose  love  of  in- 
genious paradox  has  been  suffered  to  grow  into  a  disease ;  but 
those  conversant  with  the  question  know  them  to  be  devoid  of 
any  practical  weight  or  value.  No  man  leading  a  life  of  honest 
t&ough  severe  toil  was  ever  yet  tempted  into  crime  by  a  belief 
that  the  position  of  the  convict  in  a  model  prison  was  really 
more  enviable  or  less  wretched  than  his  own. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  around  us,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  approach  the  practical  problem  which  we  have  to 
solve — the  best  mode,  viz.  of  disposing  of  those  offenders  who 
are  already  within  the  grasp  of  the  law,  and  of  saving  others, 
now  innocent,  from  incurring  its  penalties ;  of  preventmg  con- 
victed offenders  from  relapsing  into  the  criminal  class,  uid 
preventing  that  class  from  being  swelled  by  those  who  have  not 
yet  entered  it.  We  have  to  consider  how  to  secure  them  from 
falling  into  guilty  courses;  how  to  sentence  them  when  convicted ; 
bow  to  treat  them  while  in  prison  so  as  to  effect  their  reformation; 
and  how  to  deal  with  them  when  liberated  so  as  not  to  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  change  of  character  and  habits  which  we  have 
wrought. 

It  is  obvious  that  so  vast  a  problem,  or  rather  series  of 
problems,  as  this,  is  a  matter  rather  for  a  treatise  than  an  articles 
and  cannot  be  more  than  effleure  within  the  limits  to  which  we 
are  confined.  To  treat  it  in  any  measure  satisfactorily,  we 
should  have  either  to  write  a  whole  book,  or  to  return  to  it 
again  and  again.  It  is,  however,  capable  of  convenient  sub- 
division ;  and  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it  will  probably  be 
to  approach  it  in  our  discussion  as  Englishmen  approach  all 
wide  subjects  in  practice^ — take  first  that  branch  of  it  which 
most  urgently  presses  for  solution,  and  which,  in  fact,  cannot  be 
postponed — meet  the  difiBicuIty  of  the  day  in  the  soundest  and 
most  effective  manner  possible,  and  then  take  measures  for 
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mitigating  that  diflSculty  in  future*  Two  things  appear  to  us 
perfectly  clear  and  undeniable :  ^rst,  that  (since  the  resource  of 
disposing  of  our  criminals  by  exiling  them  when  their  crimes 
have  become  too  heinous  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  minor  punish* 
ments,  has  been  cut  from  under  us,)  if  we  persist  in  the  old 
plan  of  returning  them^  after  brief  periods  of  confinement, 
hardened,  accomplished,  exasperated,  and  unprovided  for,  into 
the  mass  of  the  population,  offences  will  soon  outgrow  and 
overpower  all  our  means  of  repression,  to  the  infinite  damage 
and  disgrace  of  our  civilisation ;  and  secondly ,  that,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  better  system,  and  the  exercise  of  an  earlier  fore- 
sight, we  may  easily  and  certainly  reduce  crime  within  such 
annually  narrowing  limits  as  will  leave  us  little  difficulty  ia 
disposing  of  the  residuum,  without  the  necessity  of  a  single 
permanent  addition  to  our  present  prison  accommodation,  and 
without  being  baffled  or  materially  inconvenienced  by  the  loss 
of  transportation  as  a  resource,  however  much  we  may  regret 
that  circumstances  should  have  rendered  its  abandonment  in- 
evitable. 

The  immediate  question,  then,  which  is  forced  upon  us,  and 
to  which  we  shall  without  further  preface  address  ourselves,  is, 
what  are  we  to  do  with  those  convicts  whom  we  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed  to  transport  to  Australia,  but  whom  Australia  will  no 
longer  receive  f 

The  history  of  the  system  of  transportation  is  a  curious  and 
instructive,  rather  than  a  creditable  one.     Probably  the  dislike 
to  retaining  a  large  number  of  criminals  at  home,  the  expense 
attending  their  permanent  confinement,  and  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
fitably employing  their  labour  while  imder  sentence,   or  of 
Batisfactorily  disposing  of  them  afterwards  in  an  over-peopled 
country,  were  the  combined  motives  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  penal  settlements  in  the  Australian  colonies.     After  a 
while,  free  immigrants  began  to  arrive  in  those  colonies ;  some 
of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  convicts  received  grants  of  land, 
and  established  there  their  permanent  abode ;  and  numbers  of 
the  offenders  whose  term  of  punishment  had  expired  followed 
their  example.     The  nucleus  of  a  settlement  thus  formed,  the 
population  rapidly  increased,  attracted  by  the  two  combined 
and   unusual    advantages  of  cheap    land    and    cheap    labour. 
At  first,  and  for  a  long  period,  the  convicts  transported  to 
those  colonies  were  assigned  on  their  arrival  to  such  of  the  free 
colonists  as  applied  for  their  services;  they  were,  in  fact, 
^  bound  apprentice,'  or,   rather,  given  as  slaves  for   limited 
periods  to  various  masters  who  carried  them  up  the  country  to 
their  respective  locations,  and  had  them,  of  course,  almost 
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entirely  in  their  power.  A  system  like  this,  though  it  worked 
admirably  for  the  material  interests  of  the  eolony,  and  is  now 
universally  admitted  to  have  been  far  preferaUe  to  that  whidi 
superseded  it,  was  obviously  liable  to  many  objections,  and 
accompanied  by  much  moral  evil;  the  absence  or  pauci^  of 
women  led  to  horrible  demoralisation;  the  comparative  and 
sudden  freedom  thus  conferred  upon  some  of  the  worst  criminals 
was  often  scandalously  abused;  and  transportation  became  a 
severe  punishment  or  a  positive  reward  (exile  and  the  sea 
voyage  alone  excepted),  not  according  to  the  heinousness  of  the 
offence  committed,  but  according  to  the  character  of  the  master 
to  whom  the  convict  chanced  to  be  assigned.  These  evils 
appeared  so  monstrous  and  indefensible  to  many  persona  at 
home,  and  were,  in  fact,  so  undeniable,  and  the  plan  of '  swamp* 
*  ing  a  new  world  with  tiie  refuse  of  the  old  one,'  as  it  was  called, 
seemed  so  scandalous,  that  after  much  agitation,  and  some 
inquiry,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1838,  con- 
demned the  whole  system,  and  advised  its  immediate  abandon- 
ment. It  was  then  resolved  to  discontinue  the  system  of 
assignment,  and  to  compel  all  convicts  on  their  arrival  in  the 
colony  to  pass  a  certain  period  of  probation  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  which  should  employ  them  in  penal  gangs  on 
public  works,  and,  after  a  varying  term,  and  according  to  thor 
behaviour,  grant  them  passes  which  entitled  them  to  be  hired 
by  any  of  the  free  settiers  who  needed,  and  were  willing  to  pay 
for,  their  services — ^a  fixed  portion  of  their  wages  to  be  paid  into 
the  Britbh  treasury.  It  was  hoped,  by  this  alteration,  at  once 
to  ensure  transportation  being  made  a  real  and  severe  punish- 
ment to  all  convicts,  and  also  to  prepare  them  by  a  preliminary 
discipline  for  their  state  of  comparative  freedom  as  labourers  on 
leave. 

Unfortunately,  acddental  circumstances  and  complicated 
mismanagement  led  to  the  signal  and  disastrous  failure  of  the 
new  plan.  Up  to  1840,  the  convicts  transported  to  Australia 
had  been  divided  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  In  that  year,  however.  Lord  John  Russell,  being 
Colonial  Secretary,  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  for  certain 
reasons,  discontinuing  the  former  colony  as  a  place  to  which 
convicts  were  to  be  sent,  and  concentrating  therefore  the  whole 
number  on  the  smaller  settiement  of  Tasmania.  At  the  same  time, 
arrangements  were  contemplated  for  reducing  the  number  who 
would  have  to  be  thus  disposed  of  by  keeping  many  more  than 
usual  under  penal  discipline  at  home.  The  House  of  Commons, 
however,  in  1841,  over-rode  this  last  plan  by  an  address  to  the 
Queen  which  was  carried  against  the  Government,  but  lef^  in 
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fiill  force  the  order  in  Council  which  it  alone  could  have  ren- 
dered practicable  or  safe.  The  result  was,  that  double  the 
usual  number  of  conyicts  were  sent  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
precisely  at  the  time  when  the  abolition  of  the  assignment 
system  required  the  CTolonial  Grovemment  to  retain  these  con- 
Yicts  in  their  own  hands  for  considerable  periods  of  probation, 
and  to  find  work  and  safe  custody  for  them.  Lord  Melbourne's 
Ministry  had  now  gone  out,  and  Lord  Stanley  was  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  the  confusion  of  the  change  contributed  to 
aggravate  the  mischief.  Everything  combined  to  ensure  feulure. 
Iso  adequate  additional  buildings  were  provided  beforehand  for 
the  reception  of  this  formidable  influx ;  no  sufficiently  increased 
staff  of  officers  and  engineers  had  been  sent  out  to  control, 
guard,  and  direct  the  labour  of  these  many  thousand  felons*; 
the  casual  distress,  financial  and  agricultural,  which  embarrassed 
the  colony  for  two  or  three  years,  considerably  diminished  the 
demand  for  the  services  of  those  convicts  who  were  eli^ble  for 
tickets-of-leave ;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  a  most  unfortunate 
fit  of  economy  induced  Lord  Stanley  to  issue  an  order  that  no 
settler  should  be  allowed  to  employ  any  convicts  without  paying 
the  full  value  of  their  services  into  the  British  Treasury — a 
r^ulation,  in  the  then  state  of  the  colony,  equival^it  to  placing 
these  services  out  of  reach  of  the  impoverished  Tasmanians* 
In  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  concatenation  of  blunders, 
the  number  of  convicts  on  the  hands  of  the  authorities  had  in* 
creased  in  1845  to  12,000,  of  whom  3,268  were  pass-holders 
entitled  to  free  labour,  but  unable  to  obtain  masters;  and  the 
accumulation  of  such  numbers  when  there  was  no  adequate 
accommodation  for  them,  and  no  means  of  effective  discipline, 
led  to  a  state  of  things  so  intolerable,  immoral,  and  abominable, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  succeeded  Lord  Stanley,  decided  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  not  only  to  modify  the  system,  but 
entirely  to  discontinue  transportation  to  Yan  Diemen's  Land 
for  at  least  two  years.t 

Such  was  the  state  of  matters  when  another  change  of  Minis- 
try took  place,  and  Lord  Grey  succeeded  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
management  of  the  Colonial  Department.  It  was  obvious  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  in  devising  a  remedy.  .The  Cabinet  gave  its 
careful  attention  tothe question, andasystem of  secondarypunish- 
ment  was  adopted  for  carrying  out  sentences  of  transportation. 


•  The  number  which  was  1658  annually  from  1829 — 1840,  was 
3527  from  1840—1845. 

t  Dispatches  of  Mr.  Latrobe  and  Sir  W.  Denison.  Lojrd  Grey^s 
*  Colonial  Policy,'  IL  ch.  i. 
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which  we  consider  to  be,  in  theory^  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  hnman 
device  can  be ;  which,  if  adopted  some  years  earlier,  would  have 
worked  admirably  and  satisfactorily  both  for  the  mother-ooontry 
and  her  dependencies ;  and  would  have  effectually,  and  for  an 
indefinite  period  if  not  for  ever,  have  solved  the  problem 
which  is  now  perplexing  our  ingenuity  and  menacing  our  peace. 
To  the  contrivers  of  this  scheme  four  points  seemed  proved 
clearly  and  beyond  dispute ;  and  no  one  who  has  been  at  the 
pains  of  studying  the  vast  volumes  of  evidence  which  have  now 
been  collected  on  this  subject  will  feel  disposed  to  dissent  firom 
them :  —  That  a  sentence  of  transportation  ought  to  involve  a 
real^  unquestionable,  and  as  &r  as  may  be  a  uniform  punish* 
ment;  that  penal  servitude,  whether  simple  imprisonment  or 
enforced  and  associated  labour,  ought  to  be,  and  can  best  be,  in- 
flicted in  this  country,  where  surveillance  can  be  most  effective, 
discipline  most  easily  secured,  and  abuses  most  promptly  de- 
tected] and  rectified ;  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  frame  a  system 
of  prison  discipline  by  which  the  vast  majority  of  offenders  may 
be  so  really  re-educated  and  reformed  as  to  become  as  safe 
and  valuable  members  of  society  as  the  generality  of  labour^ 
ing  men;  and,  finally,  that  it  is  only  by  removing  them, 
when  so  reformed^  to  a  new  country,  and  to  wholly  altered  dr- 
cumstances,  that  the  better  life  they  have  been  trained  to  lead 
can  be  rendered  possible  to  them,  —  or  at  least  probable  for 
them.  It  was  obvious  that  punishment  could  be  more  cheaply, 
safely,  and  advantageously  administered  here  than  at  the  anti- 
podes ;  and  that,  while  it  was  unjust  to  the  convicts  and  danger- 
ous for  the  mother-country  to  retain  them  at  home  after  their  sen- 
tence had  been  undergone  and  their  reformatioti  effected,  it  was 
equally  unjust  to  the  colonies  to  pour  them  out  upon  foreign 
shores  straight  from  the  dock,  uncorrected,  unsoftened,  and  un- 
tndned. 

On  these  admirable  bases  the  following  arrangements  were 
devised  and  decreed.  Every  convict  sentenced  to  transportadon 
or  its  equivalent  *,  underwent  three  distinct  periods  of  punish- 
ment. He  was  sent  in  the  first  instance  to  one  of  the  prisons 
under  the  immediate  control  of  Grovemment,  as  PentonviUe  or 
Millbank,  for  twelve,  months,  during  which  time  he  was  sub- 
jected to  separate  confinement.  He  had  a  cell  to  himself,  and  a 
prison  dress  which  concealed  his  face  from  any  one  whom  he 
might  meet;  he  saw  and  conversed  with  no  one  except  the 

*  Penal  servitude  is  the  term  now  employed,  leaving  the  actotl 
destination  of  the  offender  to  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department. 
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goyemor  of  the  ^oal,  the  turnkey^  the  chaplaiiiy  the  school- 
mastery  and  the  instructor  who  taught  him  a  handicraft;  he 
worked  at  his  trade  if  he  had  one;  he  learned  one  if  he  had 
not;  he  was  taught  to  read  and  write^  and  often  more  than  this; 
regular  habits  of  industry  were  enforced  and  encouraged  by 
certain  fixed  gratuities  and  indulgencies ;  and  every  possible 
moral  and  religious  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
He  was  of  course  secluded  from  all  temptation  and  all  evil  ex- 
ample ;  he  was  treated  with  firmness^  but  with  kindness  too ;  he 
was  made  aware  that  both  the  lengthy  and  in  some  measure  the 
severity,  of  his  punishment  would  depend  upon  his  good  conduct 
and  upon  the  capacity  and  disposition  which  he  manifested  for 
real  amendment,  and  not  mere  professed  repentance ;  — and  few 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  impressibility  of  most  criminals 
when  in  seclusion,  and  with  their  singular  susceptibility  to  kind- 
ness, or  who  have  studied  the  actual  operation  of  this  separate 
system  wherever  tried,  will  be  disposed  to  question  how  great 
and  genuine  was  the  change  of  character  effected  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

But  of  course  a  period  of  twelve  months  could  not  be  relied 
upon  for  altering  permanently  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  a 
whole  life ;  the  most  sagacious  chaplains  and  the  most  watchful 
governors  might  often  be  deceived  by  professions  and  appear- 
ances of  amendment  which  crafty  prisoners  might  keep  up  even 
for  a  year ;  the  most  impressible  offenders  while  in  solitude 
might  be  those  who  would  most  easily  fall  under  temptation 
when  again  exposed  to  it;  and  at  all  events  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  cast  them  loose  even  under  new  circumstances  and  in  a  thriv- 
ing colony  without  some  farther  period  of  probation  of  a  differ- 
ent sort  —  without,  in  a  word,  seeing  how  they  would  conduct 
themselves,  and  training  them  to  conduct  themselves  well,  in 
association  with  others  and  in  steady  industrial  occupations.  On 
their  liberation  from  the  *  separate'  prisons,  therefore,  they  were 
transferred  to  Portland,  Dartmoor,  Portsmouth^  or  elsewhere, 
for  periods  varying  in  duration^  but  generally  about  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  whole  term  of  their  sentence.  Here  they  were 
employed  on  public  works  of  various  sorts,  agricultural  or  archi- 
tectural, such  as  building,  fortifying,  erecting  breakwaters,  &c., 
under  strict  and  efficient  superintendence;  some  occupying 
separate  cells  at  night,  some  sleeping  in  large  rooms  under  fitting 
r^ulations  and  surveillance;  some  being  allowed  more,  some 
less  liberty  of  intercourse ;  but  all  kept  in  order  and  kept  up 
by  the  stimulus  of  hope,  by  knowing  that  good  behaviour  would 
shorten  and  misconduct  would  prolong  the  period  for  which  they 
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were  condemned  to  labour — a  period  varying  from  two  years  to 
ten. 

During  this  period,  moral,  religious,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
intellectual  education  was  continued ;  at  the  termination  of 
their  allotted  years,  when  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  the  good 
influences,  first  of  seclusion  and  then  of  modified  association, 
had  worked  their  expected  effect  —  when  those  in  charge  of 
them  deemed  them  fit  for  a  new  phase  in  thdr  retributiye 
career — and  when  their  numbers  had  been  weeded  by  remand- 
ing to  Pentonville,  or  to  renewed  detention  at  Portland,  the  in* 
corrigible  and  the  insubordinate;  the  selected  convicts  were 
sent  to  Australia  with  tickets  of  leave,  which  conferred  a  sort 
of  conditional  freedom  —  i.  e.  they  might  obtain  work  for  them- 
selves  and  on  their  own  terms,  but  the  authorities  might  if  they 
pleased  dictate  to  them  the  localities  in  which  they  were  to 
reside,  and  in  case  of  misbehaviour  might  re-imprison  them 
without  a  new  triaL  In  fact  they  were  freemen  quamdiu  te 
bene  gesserint  They  mi^t  begin  life  afresh,  under  hopeful 
auspices,  and  with  the  advantage  of  the  moral,  religious,  intel- 
lectual, and  industrial  education  they  had  received  during  their 
term  of  imprisonment  and  servitude. 

Of  course  there  were  some  of  the  minor  details  in  this  plan 
which  were  found  to  require  modification  as  experience  sug- 
gested improvements  or  discovered  dangers.  It  was  found  tiiAt 
complete  seclusion  could  not  be  continued  with  advantage  or 
without  risk  for  so  long  a  period  as  was  at  first  designed.  It 
was  for  some  time  considered  rather  questionable  whether  the 
'  association '  at  Portland  would  not  undo  some  of  the  good 
attained  by  the  *  separation '  at  Pentonville  and  Millbank.  It 
was  thought  necessary  to  substitute  '  tickets  of  leave '  in  tiie 
colonies,  for  the  '  conditional  pardons  V  which  had  at  first  be^ 
granted,  as  the  former  gave  tiie  authorities  a  readier  control 
over  any  unmanageable  or  reli^Msed  offender.  But  these  w^e 
secondary  matters,  and  mistakes  regarding  them  were  easily 
rectified.  In  spite  of  occasional  disappointments,  the  system, 
as  far  as  time  and  circumstances  allowed  it  to  l>e  tested,  was 
found  and  was  admitted  to  work  admirably ;  or  where  it  failed, 
the  failure  was  traceable  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  whidi 
the  practice  corresponded  to  the  theory.  Some  individuals 
were  incorrigible,  and  some  deceived  the  hopes  of  their  firiends 
as  to  the  reality  of  their  reformation,  but  it  is  proved  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  prisoners  left  Pentonville  genuinely 
altered  men.  At  Dartmoor  and  at  Portland,  the  cheerful  in- 
dustry of  the  prisoners  is  the  constant  subject  of  eulogy  by  their 
superintendents,  and  the  new  comers,  even  if  at  first  somewhat 
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indolent  and  restive,  are  found  speedily  to  fall  into  the  better 
habits  of  their  predecessors ;  while  the  intercourse  with  their 
feUow-meuy  watched  and  limited  with  care,  prepares  them  for 
more  unrestricted  mixing  with  the  world  when  transferred 
to  another  hemisphere.  Finally,  we  have  ample  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  system,  as  far  as  regarded  those  *  exiles  *  who 
reached  the  colonies,  in  the  fact  that  they  were  engaged  at 
once  as  servants  by  the  colonists,  in  preference  to  free  but  un- 
certified emigrants  who  arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
testimony  wUch  comes  to  us,  and  which  is  h  priori  probable 
enough,  that  convicts  who  have  passed  through  such  a  careful 
and  severe  tndning  as  is  afforded  by  a  year  at  Pentonville  and 
three  years  at  Portland,  are  on  the  whole  more  eligible  servants 
and  more  hopeful  settlers  than  emigrants  taken  at  random  from 
the  uneducated  portion  of  our  artisan  or  rural  labourers.* 

Unhappily  this  excellent  arrangement,  which,  steadily  and 
judiciously  carried  out  for  a  series  of  years,  might  have  relieved 
us  from  our  difficulty,  and  been  the  opening  of  a  new  page  in 
the  moral  history  of  the  country,  was  devised  too  late.  An 
opposition  to  the  reception  of  convicts  under  any  r^ulations  had 
in  the  meantime  grown  up  in  our  Colonies  in  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  an  opposition  partly  spontaneous,  partly  artificial — 
partly  genuine  and  honest,  partly  interested  and  insincere — ^partly 
well-founded,  partly  unreasonable  and  excessive ;  but  impossible 
either  to  ignore  or  to  overbear.  Many  colonists  protested  with 
vehemence  against  a  young  nation  being  swamped  and  con- 
taminated by  the  ofiscourings  of  an  old  one.  Free  labourers  in 
Australia  dreaded  the  reduction  of  wages  which  they  conceived 
would  follow  an  ample  supply  of  convict  labour.  Moralists  at 
home  were  shocked  at  the  continuance  of  a  S3rstem  from  which 
such  horrible  enormities  had  been  shown  to  result  Transporta- 
tion, it  was  said,  had  been  long  tried  and  repeatedly  and 
deliberately  condemned.  It  had  failed  under  the  ^assignment' 
system;  it  had  failed  under  the  'probation'  system;  it  had  been 
protested  against  by  the  colonists  and  the  Colonial  authorities, 
and  the  protest  had  been  solemnly  re-echoed  by  statesmen  and 
philosophers  at  home.  Lord  John  Bussell  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  countermand  the  sending  of  convicts  to  New  South 
Wales ;  Mr.  Gladstone  had  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  the 
sending  of  them  to  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  and  it  was  monstrous 

*  We  do  not  want  to  overload  our  pages  with  special  references ; 
but  the  authorities  which  bear  out  our  statements  will  be  found  in 
the  books  and  documents  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  more 
especially  in  the  reports  of  the  Surveyor-Greneral  of  Convict  Prisons. 
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to  endeavour  to  re-commence  an  abandoned  plan.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  authorities  at  home  represented  that  the  system 
now  arranged  bore  no  assignable  similarity  to  eithar  of  those 
which  had  been  proved  so  unsatisfactory  or  disastrous ;  that  it 
avoided  the  errors  and  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  both ;  that 
the  men  who  would  now  be  sent  were  offenders  whose  punish- 
ment had  been  already  undergone^  and  whoeib  reformation  was, 
it  was  believed,  effected ;  that  they  were,  and  would  be,  safer, 
better,  and  more  respectable  labourers  than  the  pauper  emigrants 
who  were  welcomed  by  thousands ;  that  they  should  be  counter- 
balanced by  equal  numbers  of  women  and  of  free  emigrants; 
that  their  reception  by  the  colonies  would  afford  them  their  only 
chance  of  following  and  prospering  in  the  honest  life  they  were 
so  desirous  of  leading  in  future ;  that  New  South  Wales  and 
Tasmania  were  both  originally  convict  settlements,  and  owed 
their  present  prosperity  to  convict  labour,  and  that  it  was 
scarcely  just  in  them  now  to  turn  round  as  soon  as  they  could 
dispense  with  it,  and  refuse  to  receive  it  even  in  an  amended 
form ;  and  that  in  any  case  they  were  dependencies  and  children 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  was  ungenerous  to  refuse  to  aid  the 
mother-country  in  a  serious  dilemma,  when  it  was  shown  that 
they  could  do  so  without  any  mischief  to  themselves*  It  was  in 
vain  even  to  urge  that  the  opinion  of  the  colony  itself  was  a 
divided  one ;  that  many  of  the  most  experienced  and  respectable 
of  the  settlers  still  petitioned  for  a  supply  of  <  exiles'  under  Uio 
new  arrangements ;  and  that  several  of  those  who  were  loudest 
in  their  outcry  against  receiving  convicts  were  the  first  to  engage 
them  when  they  landed.  These  representations  had  no  effect ; 
the  agitation  was  begun,  the  cry  had  been  raised,  the  anti-convict 
league  had  been  formed,  and  the  colonial  prejudice  had  become 
so  general,  and  had  such  an  unquestionable  element  of  truth 
mingled  with  it,  and  met  with  such  respectable  support  at  home, 
that  it  was  felt  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  head  against  it  any 
longer.  The  gold  discoveries,  too,  had  come  in  as  a  powerful 
auxiliary  on  the  adverse  side.  It  was  feared  that  transportation  to 
an£l-Dorado  might  induce  offenders  to  overlook  the  years  of  penal 
discipline  through  which  only  they  could  arrive  there,  and  would 
prevent  the  sentence  from  being  looked  upon  with  terror.  It  was 
felt  that  the  temptation  to  a  vagabond  life  might  be  too  strong  for 
the  new-bom  virtue  of  the  exiles ;  and  above  all,  that  it  might 
be  impossible,  under  these  altered  circumstances,  to  maintfun  a 
sufiScient  establishment  of  policemen,  guards,  and  superintendaits 
to  keep  in  control  those  who  might  be  remanded  to  penal  in- 
flictions. Accordingly,  transportation  to  Tasmania  and  New 
South  Wales  was  definitively  abandoned  two  years  ago.    The 
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two  first  portions  of  the  system  we  have  been  describing,  —  the 
separate  confinement  at  Pentonville,  and  the  associated  labour 
at  Portland  and  elsewhere,  —  still  remain  in  force* ;  but  a  sub- 
stitute has  to  be  devised  for  that  third  period  of  the  offender's 
term  which  was  intended  to  be  passed  as  a  ticket-of-leave  man  in 
Australia. 

The  first  idea  which  suggested  itself  was  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Penal  Colony  either  in  some  part  of  the  Australian 
Continent  at  a  distance  from  existing  settlements,  or  in  one  of 
our  other  possessions  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  globe.  But 
this  notion  was  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  formed.  It  was 
felt  that  such  a  penal  settlement  would  not  answer  any  of  the 
objects  desired.  Experience  and  reflection  had  already  brought 
lis  to  the  decision  that  all  punishment^  properly  so  called,  should 
be  inflicted  under  our  own  eye,  and  that  the  period  of  restraint 
and  compulsion  ought  to  be  passed  at  home ;  while  a  new  colony, 
unprovided  with  a  large,  free,  and  enterprising  population,  would 
be  utterly  unable  to  absorb  the  labour  of  the  liberated  convicts, 
or  to  merge  and  disperse  the  criminal  elements  among  preponderat- 
ing numbers  of  healthy  and  innocent  inhabitants,  or  to  aftbrd  to  the 
e^es  the  needed  opportunity  of  entering  on  a  new  career,  and 
bidding  an  easy  adieu  to  all  their  former  habits  and  associates. 
It  would  have  been  simply  the  early  history  of  Sydney  over 
again  —  a  concentrated  collection  of  expirees,  unmodified  and 
unaided  by  a  preponderance  of  better  influences. 

Another  scheme  was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,  and  pre- 
sented too  many  temptations  to  be  relinquished,  except  after 
much  consideration,  and  with  great  reluctance ;  and  it  is  one  to 
which  we  confess  that  we  stUl  look  with  lingering  regret,  and 
not  altogether  without  some  faint  and  distant  hope.  It  was 
ibis:  to  add  a  certain  extra  term  of  enforced  labour  to  the 
present  allotted  term,  and  then  to  send  the  liberated  prisoner  to 
tbe  Colonies,  not  as  an  exile,  but  as  a  free  man,  who  had 
endured  his  penalty,  expiated  his  crime,  and  was  henceforth  in 
tbe  position  of  any  other  citizen  or  emigrant ;  into  whose  ante- 
cedents it  was  no  person's  business  to  inquire.     There  was  much 

*  In  order  not  to  complicate  our  argument  with  needless  and 
transient  statistics,  we  have  spoken  as  if  the  arrangements  for  pro- 
viding tbe  whole  number  of  convicts  (t.  e.  those  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation or  '  penal  servitude '),  with  separate  confinement  in  the  first 
instance,  and  forced  labour  afterwards,  were  completed  and  in  full  ope- 
ration. This,  however,  is  scarcely  yet  the  case,  though  it  will  soon  be. 
In  December,  1862,  1371  convicts  still  continued  in  the  hulks,  where 
proper  separation  was  impossible ;  but  a  process  is  rapidly  going  on 
for  transferring  these  to  new  prisons  built  on  the  improved  system. 
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to  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  scheme.  It  offered  the  readiest 
and  completest  mode  of  keeping  faith  with  the  criminal  himself; 
it  gave  him  that  virtual  freedom  in  another  hemisphere  which  we 
had  promised  him  on  condition  of  good  conduct  while  undor 
sentence;  it  provided  him  with  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a 
useful  member  of  society^  of  recovering  a  lost  position,  and  of 
atoning  for  past  errors ;  in  short,  it  secured  for  him  that  trans- 
ference to  a  new  scene  and  new  surroundings  which  alone,  it  was 
notorious,  could  at  once  facilitate,  consolidate,  and  reward  hk 
reformation.  It  was  felt,  moreover,  that  the  Colonies  had  not 
behaved  well  or  kindly ;  that  they  had  unreasonably  refused  to 
discriminate  between  reformed  and  unreformed  criminals  — 
between  those  whom  the  mother-country  had  formerly  deported 
in  order  to  relieve  herself,  and  those  whom  she  was  now  sending 
with  the  view  of  mercifully  opening  to  them  a  new  career;  and 
that  those  convicts  whom  it  was  wished  to  send  out  after  the 
expiration  of  their  sentence,  would,  in  every  thing  but  the  mere 
name,  be  far  more  unobjectionable  and  desirable  fellow-citizeDS 
than  the  ordinary  run  of  immigrants  who  were  received  without 
inquiry  and  without  demur.  It  was  argued,  too,  with  great 
justice,  that  as  soon  as  these  imfortunate  culprits  had  by  thw 
liberation  re-entered  the  general  community,  and  become  once 
more  free-bom  and  law-recognised  Englishmen,  no  one  was 
entitled  to  place  any  restriction  on  their  movements,  ot  to  make 
any  allusion  to  their  previous  history ;  that  as  they  had  an  un- 
questionable right  to  emigrate  to  Australia  or  Canada,  or  the 
Cape,  themselves,  if  they  could,  so  any  friendly  individuals  had 
an  equally  incontestable  right  to  help  them  or  enable  them  to 
emigrate ;  and  if  single  individuak,  then  by  a  parity  of  reascw, 
organisations  of  individuals ;  and  if  voluntary  associations  of 
individuals,  then  why  not  Oovemment  itself?  And  if  these 
whitewashed  offenders  might,  without  the  smallest  restriction  or 
surveillance^  emigrate  themselves — either  by  means  of  the  funds 
which  their  industry  had  earned  while  under  sentence,  or  by 
the  aid  of  private  benevolence,  or  by  official  assistance — without 
the  Colonies,  on  any  just  plea,  or  by  any  practicable  measure, 
being  able  to  put  a  veto  on  the  proceeding ;  then  surely,  and  a 
fortiori,  the  same  steps  might  be  taken  with  propriety  and  safety 
under  the  additional  guarantee  of  conditional  purdons  and 
temporarily  prolonged  supervision. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  perfectly  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
reasoning.  There  exists  a  Government  Board  of  Emigratioa 
whose  duty  it  is  to  expend  the  funds  placed  at  their  dispo- 
sal by  the  several  colonies  in  selecting  and  despatching  suit- 
^le  labourers  to  the  various  places  whidi  require  them ;  and  we 
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can  well  suppose  that  these  Commissioiiers  may  conscieiitioiislj 
believe  that  men  who  have  passed  four  years  under  the  most 
careful,  severe^  and  scientific  discipline  and  education  which 
ingenuity  and  experience  have  been  able  to  devise,  are  likely  to 
make  far  more  eligible  colonists — even  if  they  have  been  formerly 
guilty — than  paupers  whom  overburdened  parishes  are  anxious 
to  get  rid  of,  or  labourers  taken  at  random  from  the  mass  of 
untrained  and  uncultured  peasantry.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied  that  colonies  which  furnish  the 
funds  for  emigration  are  entitled  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
according  to  which  those  funds  shall  be  employed.  The  feeling, 
too,  is  general  in  this  country  that  the  prejudices  and  wishes  of 
the  colonies,  however  violent,  selfish,  and  unreasonable,  ought 
not  to  be  overborne  by  the  supremacy  of  the  mother-country ; 
nnd  that  after  the  Home  Grovemment  Jias  once  conceded  to  its 
recalcitrant  dependencies  that  the  transportation  of  criminals 
should  cease,  it  might  fairly  be  chargeable  with  a  breach  of 
faith  if  it  directly  or  actively  aided  the  expatriation  of  those 
criminals,  even  when  they  had  become  free  citizens  again. 
Therefore  it  must  be  admitted  —  however  reluctantly — that 
transportation  by  the  Government  cannot  be  looked  to  as  a 
means  of  disposing  of  those  convicts  whom  we  are  now  under 
promise  to  liberate  on  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  term  of 
penal  servitude,  and  who  number  about  2500  annually. 

There  is,  however,  one  colony,  thouo;h  a  small  one,  which  not 
only  consents  to  receive  our  exiles*,  but  looks  to  Uiem  as  the 
instruments  by  which  it  may  be  enabled  to  emerge  from  its 
formerly  depressed  condition,  and  to  emulate  the  prosperity  of 
rival  colonies.  Western  Australia,  disastrously  known  in  former 
days  under  the  name  of  Swan  Biver  (we  quote  Lord  Grey's 
acoount), 

*  Owing  to  the  original  and  fatal  error  of  making  profuse  grants  of 
land  to  the  first  settlers,  had  dragged  on  a  miserable  and  doubtful  ex- 
istence, and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  after  its  foundation,  had  a 
population  of  little  more  than  4600 ;  while  South  Australia  and  Port 
Philip,  founded  several  years  later,  had  grown  into  thriving  com- 
munities, attracting  annually  from  the  mother-country,  by  the  aid  of 
their  land  fund,  about  twice  as  many  emigrants  as  there  were  in- 

*  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  land  are  still  not  only  willing  but  anxious  for  a  continuance 
of  transportation,  and  one  large  district,  almost  a  distinct  province, 
(Moreton  Bay)  of  the  former,  has  earnestly  petitioned  that  it  may  not, 
in  deference  to  the  prejudices  and  the  divergent  interests  of  the 
capital,  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  convict  labour.  But  the  wishes 
of  these  have  been  overruled. 
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habitants  of  all  kinds  in  the  elder  settlement  At  length  the  prospects 
of  Western  Australia  had  become  so  hopeless  that  there  was  everj 
prospect  of  the  colony  being  abandoned  ;  when  the  inhabitants  deter- 
minedy  as  their  only  resource*  to  apply  to  the  Grovernment  to  have  it 
made  a  place  to  which  convicts  should  be  transported.  This  proposal 
was  acceded  to,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made  for  giving 
effect  to  it. 

*  The  great  object  we  had  in  view  was  to  provide  another  place  in 
which  criminals,  after  being  punished  for  their  ofrences,  may  be  re- 
stored to  freedom,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  maintaining  them- 
selves in  comfort  by  honest  industry.' 

After  detailing  the  cautious  and  complete  measures  taken  to 
provide  accommodation,  safe  custody,  and  employment  for  the 
new  arrivals.  Lord  Grey  proceeds :  — 

'  We  believe  that  by  afifording  to  the  small  number  of  settlers 
already  in  the  colony  both  a  supply  of  labour  and  an  enlarged  market 
for  their  produce,  and  undertaking  to  execute,  by  convict  labour,  the 
works  most  wanted  for  the  profitable  occupation  of  the  territory,  the 
great  natural  advantages  of  the  colony  would  be  developed,  and 
capital  would  be  accumulated  by  the  present  settlers,  and  the  most 
industrious  of  the  released  convicts,  as  happened  formerly  in  New 
South  Wales  .  •  .  •  Hitherto  this  process  has  been  going  on  with 
almost  unhoped-for  rapidity  and  success.  The  first  instructions  to 
the  Grovernor  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  were  transmitted  to 
him  on  the  22d  of  October,  1849 ;  the  first  vessel  for  the  conveyance 
of  convicts  was  chartered  in  January  following,  was  despatched  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  reached  the  colony  with  75  convicts  and  54 
pensioners,  with  their  wives  and  families,  on  the  2d  of  June, 
1860.  Before  the  close  of  1850,  384  convicts  had  been  sent  thithw, 
all  men  who  were  for  a  time  to  be  detained  as  prisoners;  and  in 
1851,  before  the  end  of  July,  598  with  tickets-of-leave  were  sent 
In  1852,  441  more  were  despatched*  ^y  that  time  ample  accom- 
modation had  been  provided  for  500  prisoners,  who  were  usefully 
employed.  Those  who  had  obtained  tickets-of-leave  have  readily 
found  employment ;  and  it  appears  from  the  governor's  annual  repeat, 
dated  April  12.  1852,  which  has  been  laid  before  Parliament,  that 
they  are  now  gradually  becoming  good  farm  servants,  working  at 
moderate  wages;  that  the  colony  is  prospering  in  every  respect; 
various  public  works  which  were  urgently  wanted  have  been  com- 
pleted ;  the  sale  and  leasing  of  land  are  increasing ;  a  regular  trade 
with  Madras  and  Calcutta  has  been  opened ;  and  (which  is  most  im- 
portant) the  Government  states  that  the  ''amount  of  crime  as  yet 
'*  committed  in  this  colony,  among  all  classes,  is  ^  slight,  that  I 
''  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  make  any  unfavourable  remark  what- 
"ever."'* 

We  are  as  yet  without  any  adequate  data  to  enable  us  to 

*  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 
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determine  the  number  of  released  convicts  whom  Western 
Australia  will  shortly  be  able  to  absorb.  Colonel  Jebb,  we 
observe,  is  sanguine  enough  to  rate  it  at  1000  per  annum.  This 
we  greatly  question ;  but  if,  as  is  not  impossible,  Moreton  Bay, 
by  being  erected  into  a  separate  colony  (for  which  there  is  a 
contingent  constitutional  provision),  entitles  itself  to  the  benefit 
of  convict  labour,  the  two  settlements  together  may  ultimately 
relieve  us  of  the  number  specified.  In  this  case  there  will  still 
remain  about  1500  a  year,  who  have  undergone  their  sentences, 
and  who  must  be  disposed  of  somewhere  and  on  some  terms. 
The  Grovemment,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  has 
resolved  that  these  shall  be  released  in  this  country  with  licences 
or  tickets  of  leave,  revokable  in  case  of  misconduct.  Colonel 
Jebb  is  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment.  We  wish 
we  could  be  so  likewise. 

It  is  true  that  great  care  is  taken  to  secure  for  the  prisoner 
on  liberation  a  regular  engagement  with  some  respectable  em- 
ployer, to  whom  he  can  at  once  be  sent  About  a  month  pre- 
vious to  his  release  it  is  usual  for  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol  in 
which  he  has  been  confined  to  ascertain  from  the  prisoner 
whether  he  knows  of  any  individual  likely  to  give  him  employ- 
ment, and  to  enter  into  communication  with  that  individual. 
By  this  means  most  who  are  liberated  step  at  once  into 
honest  occupation  bj^  which  they  can  support  themselves  in 
decency  and  comfort.  In  case  no  such  situations  can  be  found 
for  the  released  prisoners,  the  authorities,  we  believe,  undertake 
to  employ  them  till  they  can  ^  better  themselves';  but  hitherto 
scarcely  any  have  thus  been  left  upon  their  hands.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  will  explain  the  other  precautions  which  are 
used  to  save  the  expiree  from  tl^  necessity  of  falling  back  into 
evil  courses;  — 

/  On  receiving  the  licence  (eac&  in  a  separate  paper),  copies  are 
pr|^red  on  a  small  parchment  form,  on  the  back  of  which  is  printed 
thijfcillowing  condition,  serving  forcibly  to  remind  a  liberated  prisoner 
tharhe  is  undergoing  a  third  period  of  probation,  viz : — 

*  Notice.  —  1.  The  power  of  revoking  or  altering  the  licence  of  a 
convict  will  most  certainly  be  exercised  in  case  of  his  misconduct. 

*  2.  If,  therefore,  he  wishes  to  retain  the  privilege  which,  by  his 
good  behaviour  under  penal  discipline  he  has  obtained,  he  must  prove 
by  his  subsequent  conduct  that  he  is  really  worthy  of  Her  Majesty's 
clemency. 

*  3.  To  produce  a  forfeiture  of  the  licence,  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  the  holder  should  be  convicted  of  any  new  offence.  If  he 
associates  with  notoriously  bad  characters,  leads  an  idle  and  dissolute 
life,  or  has  no  visible  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood,  &c.,  it 
will  be  assumed  that  he  is  about  to  relapse  into  crime,  and  he  will  be 
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at  once  apprehended,  and  recommitted  to  prison  under  bis  original 
sentence.' 

*  Release  of  the  Prisoners. 

*  The  steps  taken  in  releasing  the  men  are  as  follows : — 

'  Each  prisoner  during*the  long  term  of  his  confinement  has  had 
from  Id,  to  2d,  a-day,  credited  to  his  account  as  a  reward  for  industry 
and  good  eondoct,  and  as  a  means  of  enabling  him  when  discharged 
to  support  himself,  until  hq  can  obtain  employment 

'  The  average  amount  due  to  each  prisoner  of  the  1200  who  have 
been  already  released  on  licence  up  to  this  date  has  been  about  5L  to 
6/^  sometimes  reaching  three  times  that  sum. 

'  As  a  period  of  thirty  days  is  allowed  in  the  licence  within  which 
a  prisoner  may  be  discharged,  the  authorities  are  enabled  to  send  off 
a  few  at  a  time. 

^  Every  man  receives  a  suit  of  clothes  of  a  kind  appropriate  for 
his  future  occupation,  with  linen,  stockings,  and  shoes,  and  takes 
with  him  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  he  has  had  in  use  during  his 
confinement.  An  officer  accompanies  the  parties  to  Uie  railway  station, 
their  fare  to  the  place  they  may  have  selected  for  their  destination 
(provided  it  is  not  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  place  of  conyiction) 
is  paid  and  charged  to  the  public,  and  a  £ew  shillings  are  given  for 
expenses  by  the  way.  The  licence  and  a  parchment  certificate  of 
character  and  conduct  are  then  delivered  to  each  man,  and  from  that 
moment  they  are  free,  subject  only  to  the  conditions  of  the  licence. 

*  With  regard  to  the  sum  credited  to  a  prisoner  under  the  head  of 
gratuity  or  earnings,  the  amount  is  at  the  dis(k)sal  of  the  Grovemment, 
and  may  be  appropriated  at  discretion  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoner. 
It  has  been  considered  that  the  modt  judicious  course  will  be  to  give 
each  prisoner  on  discliarge  a  Poet-office  order  for  Bbont  half  the 
amount  due  to  him,  payable  at  the  place  of  his  destination,  reserving 
the  remainder  to  be  paid  on  his  application  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period,  supported  by  a  certificate  that  he  has  not  relapsed  into  criminal 
courses,  but  is  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 

'  The  experience  hitherto  gained  of  the  results  of  releasing  convicts 
who  have  completed  a  certain  term,  under  penal  discipline,  of  their 
sentences  of  transportation,  has  been  limited,  but  so  far  it  has  not  dis- 
appointed the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  it.' 

Up  to  the  18  th  July  last^  licences  had  been  granted  to  1157 
male  and  to  48  female  convicts,  and  only  9  bad  been  revoked, 
though  some  had  been  issued  as  early  as  October,  1853.*  It  is, 
however,  obviously  too  early  to  allow  us  to  draw  any  reliable 
conclusion  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment,  nor  can  we  con- 
sider the  arguments  of  Colonel  J  ebb  in  its  favour  as  dedsive^ 

''*'  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  though  only  nine  had  had 
their  licences  revoked^  the  Home  Office  say  that  they  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  how  many  have  relapsed  into  crime,  convicted  or  un- 
discovered. 
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though  indisputably  plausible.  He  maintidns  that,  short  as  the 
period  has  been,  only  nine  revocations  out  of  1200  issues  is  of 
itself  a  jTnmd^cie. recommendation  of  the  system,  when  we  find 
the  recommittah  in  one  prison  amounting  within  the  year  to 
3064  out  of  a  total  of  3814,  and  in«another  to  4086  out  of 
7436 ;  that  if  even  as  many  as  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
turned  out  well — ue.  supported  themselves  without  relapsing 
into  crime  —  the  plan  might  be  said  to  succeed,  and  society 
would  have  no  great  ground  for  alarm*  He  reminds  us  that  the 
convicts  thus  to  be  released  will  not  much  exceed  1500  annually, 
and  will  consist  of  those  who  have  undei^ne  four  years'  dis- 
cipline  and  training,  and  who  have  conducted  themselves  satis- 
factorily during  that  protracted  time ;  whereas  it  was  formerly 
costomary  to  send  to  the  hulks  all  convicts  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  transportation,  and  to  liberate  them,  unreformed  and  un^ 
condUionaUyy  at  the  expiration  of  about  half  that  term* ;  and  it 
18  still  our  habit  to  discharge  from  our  various  gaols,  without 
any  precautions  whatever^  from  8,000  to  10,000  prisoners  an- 
niially,  many  of  whom,  though  sentenced  for  comparatively 
abort  terms,  are  really  more  dangerous  and  more  hardened 
offenders  than  the  convicts  at  Portland,  Dartmoor,  or  Pen- 
tonville. 

This  is  quite  unanswerable  as  far  as  fact  goes ;  but  we  cannot 
accept  the  Colonel's  inference,  or  admit  that  one  avowedly 
dangerous  and  indefensible  proceeding  is  to  be  held  forth  as  a 
reason  why  we  should  venture  on  another,  even  though  this 
latter  may  be  a  few  degrees  less  mischievous  and  wrong.  Nor 
are  we  at  all  prepared  to  agree  that  the  habitual  liberation  of 
Buch  numbers  of  criminals  as  are  discharged  every  year  from 
the  hulks  and  prisons  of  the  United  Kingdom  does  *  produce  no 
^  material  effect'  on  the  comfort,  security,  and  monds  of  the 
community.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  periodical  restoration  to  the  general  population 
of  such  a  vast  mass  of  criminality,  much  of  it  of  the  nK>st 
heinous  description — the  re-absorption,  as  it  were,  into  the 
Bvstem  of  such  an  amount  of  poison  annually — is  attended  with 
the  very  worst  effect, — is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  grave  and 
urgent  dangers  with  which  we  have  to  contend— is,  m  a  word, 
the  special  and  peculiar  evil  against  which  we  have  to  devise  a 
remedy  and  a  defence.  One  of  our  greatest  curses  and  dis- 
graces is  the  fact  that  our  country  swarms  with  ruffians ;  the 
outlaws  and  enemies  of  society,  who  spread  terror  wherever 

*  Between  1843  and  1847,  3450  were  thus  set  fVee  to  prey  upon 
the  community. 
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they  appear ;  who,  though  they  constantly  elude  detection,  are 
yet  known  to  live  by  crime ;  to  whom  are  due  nearly  all  thoee 
guilty  enterprises  and  flagrant  and  brutal  outrages  which  alarm 
our  peaceful  districts,  stam  the  columns  of  our  newspapers,  and 
dishonour  our  elaborate  •ivilisation ;  and  whose  skill  and  daring 
have  been  fostered  in  those  very  hulks  and  gaols  from  which 
they  are  discharged  uncured  and  unsuperintended.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  which  meets  us  in  our  strife  with  crime  is, 
that  some  thousands  of  accomplished  masters  in  iniquity  are 
thus  annually  let  loose  upon  society  to  act  as  instructors  to 
those  who  are  yet  young  in  crime,  and  as  tempters  to  those  who 
are  as  yet  innocent  of  its  contaminations.  So  clear,  so  extensive, 
so  crying  are  the  evils  which  spring  from  this  source ;  so  hope* 
less  does  it  seem  to  stem  the  tide  of  professional  violence  and 
depredation  while  those  hardened  to  it  themselves  are  thus  every 
month  turned  out  in  shoals  to  train  others ;  so  inconsistent  and 
absurd  is  it  to  attempt  to  check  the  growth  of  crime  in  one 
direction  while  we  provide  for  fostering  it  in  another,  and  to 
make  costly  and  elaborate  arrangements  for  reforming  prisoners, 
'-  while  we  persist  in  discharging  them  when  their  reformation  is 
clearly  incomplete,  and  under  circumstances  which  absolutely 
preclude  its  being  lasting— that  an  able  and  experienced  In- 
spector of  Prisons  finds  himself  driven  to  the  startling  but  logical 
conclusion,  that  criminals,  like  lunatics  or  fever  patients,  ought 
to  be  confined,  not  till  they  are  adequately  punished,  but  till 
they  are  thoroughly  cured —  that  they  should  be  sentenced,  not 
to  two  months  of  penal  infliction,  or  to  twelve,  but  till  penal 
infliction  has  done  its  work  upon  them — not  till  a  certain  term 
has  expired,  but  till  a  certain  effect  has  been  produced.  The 
very  anomaly  in  our  actual  system  which  Colonel  Jebb  adduces 
as  a  plea  for  inflicting  upon  us  a  similar  anomaly  of  a  less 
extent  and  in  a  mitigated  form,  is  itself  the  knottiest  portion  of 
the  problem  which  we  have  set  ourselves  to  solve. 

It  is  clear  that  removal  from  all  intercourse  with  old  associates 
is  the  indispensable  condition  on  which  alone  the  reformed 
convict  can  be  expected  to  retain  his  new-born  virtue,  and 
steadily  adhere  to  the  life  of  laborious  honesty  which  he  has 
been  persuaded  to  adopt.  It  is  almost  equally  dear  that  the 
difficulties  which  continued  residence  in  these  islands  under  a 
ticket-of-leave  opposes  to  this  condition  are  almost  insuperable. 
The  convict  has  proved  submissive,  attentive,  and  impre^ble, 
while  in  separate  confinement,  and  while  debarred  from  all  temp- 
tation, from  all  animal  indulgences,  from  all  stimulating  drinks. 
The  more  amenable  he  has  been,  the  more  soft  and  wax-like  his 
mind  has  proved  to  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  hinii 
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the  more  facile  he  has  shown  himself  to  the  exhortations 
of  the  chaplain,  the  lessons  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  occa- 
sional representations  of  the  governor,  the  more  favourable  will 
be  the  impression  he  has  left  upon  those  functionaries,  and  the 
more  indulgent  will  be  their  report  ef  him.  Yet  this  very 
impressibility  of  temperament  may  be  his  most  dangerous 
weakness,  and  the  worst  of  auguries  for  his  future  power  of 
withstanding  the  very  different  and  antagonising  inflnences  and 
seductions  of  a  state  of  freedonu  TV  hat  made  him  fall  so  easy 
a  victim  to  the  chaplain  and  the  schoolmaster  may  make  him 
fall  with  equal  readiness  under  the  influence  of  the  former 
firiend  or  the  allurements  of  the  gay  companion.  He  laboured 
cheerfully  and  steadily  while  on  the  public  works,  when  no 
choice  was  allowed  him,  when  no  evil  example  was  before  him, 
when  all  around  were  occupied  in  the  same  cheerful  toil,  and 
when  his  alternative  lay  not  between  diligence  and  indulgence, 
but  between  diligence  and  penance.  But  these  antecedents, 
which  might  make  us  augur  well  of  his  steadiness  in  a  new 
country  and  under  favouring  entourage^  afford  no  adequate 
security  of  permanent  good  conduct,  amid  the  seductive  whis- 
perings of  congenial  society  and  the  soothing  pipe  and  the 
msidions  glass.  Then,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  ne  is  engaged, 
whenever  possible,  before  his  licence  is  granted  him,  by  some 
one  whom  he  knows,  and  has  reason  to  think  will  employ  him ; 
this  will  probably  take  him  at  once  back  to  his  former  haunts  and 
among  his  old  inends,  or,  at  least,  to  places  where  his  previous 
history  is  known  or  can  be  traced, — the  very  last  places,  there- 
fore, to  which  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  m  Again,  if  he  is 
married  (or  connected  with  some  similar  tie)  as  many  of  them 
are,  his  wife  and  children  join  him  on  his  liberation,  or  he  goes 
to  seek  them  out,  and  by  this  channel,  if  by  no  other,  old  con- 
nexions and  acquaintances  are  almost  unavoidably  renewed. 
Whereas,  when  he  was  liberated  in  Australia,  a  long  voyage  had 
in  some  measure  inured  him  to  liberty  and  idleness,  which  yet 
he  could  not  easily  abuse;  he  was  thrown  entirely  among 
strangers ;  and,  though  he  was  allowed  the  comfort  and  advan- 
tage of  sununoning  his  wife  and  children  to  rejoin  him,  he  could 
do  so  only  on  condition  of  paying  gradually  out  of  his  earnings 
one-half  their  outfit  and  passage-money. 

Finally  comes  the  great  embarrassment — that  he  is  knovm  to 
the  police,  and  that  the  police  seldom  keep  his  secret,  and, 
perhaps,  scarcely  ought  to  do.  Already  this  aiffioulty  has  been 
felt  and  much  complained  of.  On  the  one  hand,  however  con- 
fident chaplains  and  superintendents  may  feel  as  to  his  genuine 
repentance  and  amendment,  no  one  can  answer  for  his  strength 
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or  perseveraace  in  a  regenerate  career,  and  flooiety  is  entitled 
to  be  protected  againet  his  not  improbable  rdapse,  ma  far  as 
vigilance  can  afford  such  protectioci.  *  His  licence,  too,  bean 
upon  it  the  warning  tkat  he  is  liable  to  a  remand  withont  anj 
fresh  offence,  if  he  be  leading  an  osten^blj  idle  life  or  oonaortn^ 
with  vicious  company ;  and  bow  can  the  pcdice  be  in  a  condition 
to  execute  their  dutj,  and  act  upon  tlais  warning,  unless  tliejr 
keep  him  under  pretty  dose  surveillmncef  JMoieoyer,  if  tke 
ticket-of-leave  man  left  bis  £r8t  engagement,  and  took  serviee 
with  a  new  master,  this  latter  might  £airly  hcid  himself  enlMed 
to  be  informed  of  his  servant's  antecedents,  and,  in  cnse  of 
sufieriag  from  his  d^>redations,  would  not  fiiil  to  reproach  tlie 
police  aothorities  of  the  district,  who  knew  of  his  having  ei^aged 
a  man  of  questionable  reputation,  and  yet  had  fiuled  to  pnt  ham 
on  his  guaid.  On  ihe  other  lumd»  ns  ^  nnui's  only  chance  «f 
redemption  lies  in  his  holding  an  undamaged  position,  nod  ben^ 
supposed  to  be  an  lionestman,  and  as  in  England  scarcely  nny  em* 
ployer  will  kno  wii^ly  engage  a  liberated  convict,  and  scarcely  any 
labourer  will  knowingly  work  along  with  htm, — if  the  polieeaie 
permitted  to  proclaim  his  real  history  and  {Hmtmi, — lie  m^fat 
almost  as  well  be  at  once  remanded  b«ck  to  prison  and  to  crimen 
That  this  is  no  imaginary  difficulty,  but  thai  it  lias,  in  mere  than 
one  instance,  been  painfully  felt  and  bitterly  connphttned  ef  fay 
the  expiree  who  was  strugglii^  t6  recover  his  sooiid  position, 
Ave  know  on  the  best  autkoiritv;  and,  indeed,  it  was  stated,  and 
not  denied,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  XiOids  en  Ae  Iltk 
of  last  August,  and,  we  understi^,  is  admitted  by  Ckdond 
Jebb  faims^.  In  conclusion,  then,  we  must  say,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  release  on  licence  in  this  country,  thongfa  not  to  be 
abandoned  or  condemned  witkout  longer  and  fuller  trial,  moat 
at  present  be  regarded  aa  rather  a  tentative  than  a  Batisfnotmy 
solution  of  the  problem— What  nie  we  to  do  with  onr  libemted 
convicts? 

Or,  rather,  let  us  say,  what  are  we  to  do  with  oar  fibented 
prisoners  f  Fc»:  precisely  the  same  difficulty  arises  in  the  case 
of  those  cnminals  who  are  to  be  discharged  after  the  expiralian 
of  their  various  torms  of  impriseameat,  as  with  tiraae  who  are 
sentenced  to  the  severer  punishments  ot  tmnsportatian  or  penal 

*  So  important  is  this  prolectkm  that  the  sagadoos  and  ex- 
perienced Mr.  M.  D.  i£ll,  Beoorder  of  Birmingliara,  suggests  t!ie 
propriety  of  keeping  mnder  perpetual  japervinon  aU  who  lukfe  been 
once  convicted,  and  of  throwing  ^pon  them  the  •onns  of  proving  tkat 
they  are  leading  an  honest  life,  or  at  least  have  some  memw  ef  hsnsst 
livelihood. — See  lus  '  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jary^'  piMished  in  his 
brothei^s  book. 
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searritade.  Hitherto  we  hare  consHered  only  the  latter  elass^ 
-who  are  more  peculiarly  designated  by  the  word  *  convicts,' 
Trith  a  view  of  placing  before  bur  readers  the  position  of  the 
question  as  regards  those  whom  the  cessation  of  transportation 
nore  especially  affects^  and  ra  order  to  state  with  greater  clear- 
ness the  dfficnlties  which  snrround  our  problem,  and  the  com- 
plete failure,  or  inadequate  siKcess,  of  all  schemes  hitherto 
adopted  for  resolving  it.  But  we  may  now  drop  the  distinction 
(whidi,  after  all,  is  more  formal  than  essentid),and  consider  the 
matter  as  regards  all  convicted  offenders.  How  are  we  to  dis- 
pose of  them  when  they  leave  the  prison  doors — either  because 
their  entire  sentence  has  been  undergone,  or  because  their 
conduct  in  confinement  has  been  such  as  to  entitle  them, 
aooording  to  promise,  to  liberation  before  the  complete  expira-* 
tion  of  their  term?  There  is  no  especial  reason  to  belieye  that 
the  offenders  who  have  been  sentenced  to  transportation  are 
eesentially  more  heinous  or  hardened  than  those  who  have  got 
off  with  one  or  two  years'  imprisonment.  Often  it  is  only  that 
tbey  are  only  more  dumsy,  often  that  they  have  chosen  or  been 
thrown  upon  a  different  branch  of  the  criminal  profession; 
often  that,  though  not  more  guilty,  they  have  been  more 
violent;  often  that  im  accidental  circumstance,  or  even  thear 
inferior  experience,  and  therefore  induration,  has  brought  them 
under  the  heavier  condemnation;  often  only  that  they  have 
had  the  luck  to  be  tried  by  a  judge  who  measured  crime  by  a 
somewhat  different  standard  from  that  of  other  brethren  on  the 
judicial  bendu  The  task  before  us,  therefore,  is  not  to  find 
openings  into  a  better  life  for  the  1500  or  2000  *  convicts* 
whom  we  cannot  send  to  Western  Australia,  but  to  dispose  of 
the  whole  population  of  our  gaols  when  the  term  of  their  release 
arrives,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  if  they  wish,  and 
compel  them  if  we  can,  to  merge  into  the  mass  of  honest  and 
industrious  men,  instead  of  falling  back  into  the  ranks  of  the 
criminal,  the  dangerous,  the  idle,  and  the  debauched.  And 
when  we  remember  that  the  number  annually  sentenced  in 
England  and  Wales  alone,  to  various  terms  of  detention  and 
servitude,  is  above  100,000,  of  whom  80,000  are  tried  at 
sessions  and  assizes,  and  the  rest  are  sunmiarilv  convicted,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  problem  seems  formidable,  and  tiie 
prospect  dark  enough.  * 

But  if  we  examine  the  above  figures  somewhat  more  closely,  a 

*  The  figures  given  here,  and  in  the  following  paragraph,  are  taken 
from  an  analysis  of  the  return  of  1848,  handed  in  by  Mr.  C.  Pearson, 
and  oontained  in  the  House  of  Oommons'  Report  on  Frison  Discipline, 
1850,  No.  632. 
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little  daylight  and  a  faint  hope  begin  to  penetrate  the  gloomy 
Bcene.  In  the  first  place  we  discover  that  upwards  of  twelve 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  are  under  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  about  four  per  cent,  are  under  fourteen  years,  aad 
may,  therefore,  be  ranked  as  ^  Juvenile  Delinquents,'  whose  case^ 
as  demanding  distinctive  treatment,  we  propose  to  consider 
separately,  in  the  second  place,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
those 'committed  to  prison  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  *  offenders,^ 
and  clearly  do  not  belone  to  the  ^  criminid  classes,'  who  consti- 
tute our  peculiar,  and  indeed  our  sole  real,  embarrassment.  Two 
men  get  into  a  street  row,  perhaps  in  a  passion  bully  the  police* 
men :  they  are  sentenced  to  fourteen  days'  imprisonment.  A 
passionate  woman  quarrels  with  her  neighbour,  and  gives  her  a 
public  slap  in  the  face :  she  is  summoned  for  the  assault,  fined 
five  shillings,  and,  in  default  of  payment,  locked  up  for  a  week.* 
Another  female  sells  apples  where  she  should  not,  or  on  Sunday 
when  she  should  not,  and  being  an  old  offender  has  a  few  days  in 
the  House  of  Correction,  '  to  make  her  remember,'  as  the  com- 
mitting magistrate  may  express  it.  A  number  of  other  offenders. 
Kilty  not  of  mala  in  se  but  of  mala  prohtbita^  are  sent  to  priscm 
3ause  th^  have  ^  flesh  to  pine,'  but  no  ^  purse  to  fine,'  accord- 
ing  to  the  Scotch  proverb.  By  a  number  of  similar  cases  is  the 
list  of  ^  Criminal  Offenders'  swelled.  The  precise  amount  of 
deduction  from  the  returns  which  must  be  made  for  sudi 
'  specialties,'  we  cannot  ascertun ;  but  when  we  find  that  oot 
of  104,000  convictions,  60,000  are  imprisoned  for  less  than  ome 
month,  and  22,000  of  these  for  less  than  fourteen  davs,  we  may 
fairly  strike  off  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  for  trivial  offences 
which  are  not  crimes,  and  with  the  perpetrators  of  which,  there- 
fore, we  need  not  now  concern  ourselves.!     Then  comes  the  con- 

*  In  the  Prison  Inspector's  Report  for  1848,  it  appears  that  two 
respectable  young  women  were  sent  to  Edinburgh  Bridewell  for 
beating  carpets  at  the  wrong  hour, 

I  In  1862-3,  in  Scotland,  out  of  13,199  offenders  imprisoned  for 
specified  terms,  2802  were  sentenced  for  ten  days  or  less;  8601,  from 
ten  days  to  two  months ;  1442,  from  two  months  to  a  year ;  and  354, 
for  a  year  or  more.  Besides  these,  about  12,000  were  imprisoned 
for  indefinite  terms,  till  some  fine  was  paid,  or  something  done.  In 
Ireland,  the  list  was  as  follows : — 

Indefinite  periods  -            -            -  7,793 

Under  two  days      -            -            -  14,161 

„     a  week         -            -            -  8,313 

„     a  fortnight  -            -            .  12,862 

„      a  month      ...  12,032 

Out  of  a  total  of  66,780  sentenced,  only  1123  were  to  imprisonments 
of  a  year  and  upwards. 
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^deration  of  're-committals/  or  recidivesy  as  the  French  call 
them.     We  havcf  no  means  of  ascertaining  accurately  from  the 
returns  what  are  the  number  of  separate  individuals  composing 
the  prison  population,  after  re-committals  have  been  deducted ; 
but  when  we  find  that  many  are  unfortunate  enough  to  fall 
within  the  clutches  of  the  law  two  or  three  times  within  the 
year;  when  we  learn  from  Lieutenant  Hackett  that  in  his  prison 
out  of  700  annual  commitments  200  were  old  offenders,  and 
that  one  intimate  acquaintance  of  his,  though  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  had  been  in  prison  100  times;  when  Mr.  Field  tells  us 
that  the  re-commitments  to  Perth  gaol  reach  sixty-seven  per 
cent,  and  that  of  3817  prisoners  in  Reading  prison  between 
1844  and  1849,  1704  had  been  already  imprisoned  once,  twice, 
five  times,  ten  times,  or  twenty  time^ ;  and  when  the  elaborate 
calculations  made  by  Mr.  Neison  from  the  Inspectors'  Reports 
diow  that  just  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  annually 
imprisoned  are  old  offenders*,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  that 
the  real  number  of  criminals  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  is 
vastly  fewer  than  it  appears  to  be  on  the  face  of  the  returns, — 
though  how  much  fewer  we  cannot  specify  with  certainty.     We 
may  conclude,  then,  that — after  deducting  from  those  sentenced 
annually  in  England  and  Wales, ^r^^  the  juveniles,  with  whom 
we  must  deal  separately,  secondly  the  legal  offenders  who  are 
not  properly  criminals,  and  thirdly  the  re-committals,  who  swell 
the  returns  without  actually  swelling  the  number,  (and  who,  if 
we  solve  our  problem  satisfactorily,  disappear  at  once),  we  shall 
find  the  ga^  population,  of  which  we  have  to  dispose  success- 
fully on  liberation,  to  be  reduced  within  limits,  formidable  enough 
no  doubt  absolutely,  but  still  comparatively  manageable. 

One  of  the  first  conclusions  at  which  we  arrive,  and  which 
must  have  suggested  itself  already  to  all  who  have  accompanied 
us  thus  far,  is,  that  the  way  out  of  our  difficulty,  the  path  to 
our  object,  the  solution  of  our  problem,  must  be  sought  not  in 
one  sweeping  plan,  but  in  a  combination  of  many  means  all 
converging  in  one  direction,  —  some  being  measures  of  preven- 
tion, some  of  mitigation,  some  of  cure.  Foremost  among  these 
stands  the  rescue  and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders — of  those 
who  are  driven  into  crime  by  circumstances  or,  as  is  still  more 
common,  tnuned  to  it  on  purpose — apprenticed  to  it  as  a  pro- 

*  For  all  these  facts  see  Report  on  Prison  Discipline.  (Blue  Book, 
1850,  No.  632.)  Mr.  Fred.  Hill  informs  us  that  one  year  in  Scot- 
land, 393  prisoners  were  found  to  have  been  in  prison  twenty  times ; 
one  was  believed  to  have  been  committed  1000  times ;  and  it  was  cal- 
culated that  in  one  district  20,000  separate  offences  bad  been  com- 
mitted by  oviVj  fifteen  individuals.     {Hill  on  Crime,  p.  27.) 
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fessioxL  The  evil  must  be  aasailed  at  its  origin ;  tlie  supply 
most  be  cut  off  at  its  source ;  the  annual  and  regular  crop  ef 
recruits,  by  whidi  the  convict  population  is  kept  up^  m«et  be 
drained  away.  It  is  here>  as  every  one  oouvexsant  with  tbe 
subject  is  profoundly  convinced,  that  our  exertions  oaa  be  moBt 
effectively  supplied.  Men  commit  crimes  under  temptatioii  or 
firom  passion ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  beamm  crimmaU  in 
mature  life  is  Angularly  few.  Men  who  have  gr^wm  up  innoe^it 
may  be  ci^ual,  but  rarely  habitual  or  profesaiiAal,  o&ndeffs. 
The  adult  criminal  has  almost  always  been  the  juveiiile  delin- 
quent. ^  We  scarcely  ever  knew  a  goose  who  had  not  been  a 
*  gosling.'  We  shall  find  proof  enough  of  this  position — if 
indeed  it  need  any  confirmation — when  we  come  to  treat  spe- 
cially of  juvenile.crimey — a  tofic  so  laige  that  we  most  post- 
pone it  to  a  separate  paper  and  another  time.  In  the  meantime 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  simply  indicating  in  this  brief  manner 
the  first  and  most  important  series  of  measures  which  our  w«>rk 
requires.  Those  effected  or  assured,  we  have  henceforth  only 
to  consider  the  case  of  the  extstiMg  criminal  population — of 
those,  that  is,  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  who  are  already 
embarked  in  the  career  of  crime :  a  population,  therefore,  which 
(if  recruits  be  cut  off)  will  in  the  r^ular  course  of  XMture  be 
steadily  diminishing,  and  which  it  is  our  task  to  reduce  still 
&ster  and  further  by  reformatory  or  repressive  meaii& 

Our  next  care  must  be  to  establish  throughout  the  kingdom 
such  principles  of  arrangement  and  treatment  as  experi^Mse  has 
shown  to  be  most  effective,  and  as  are  already  in  force  in  ear 
most  sagaciously-regulated  prisons.  Much  diffiarence  still  exhta 
as  to  details :  trial  and  discussion  have,  however,  nearly  elimi- 
nated all  difference  as  to  the  general  features  of  the  system  by 
which  these  principles  are  to  be  carried  out — tba  main  objeet  to 
be  aimed  at,  and  the  chief  arrangements  by  whidi  it  can  be  best 
secured.  To  say  nothing  of  the  countless  books  thai  bove  been 
written,  and  the  countless  experiments  that  have  been  tried, 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat  in  1850 
has  left  on  record  both  the  opinions  of  neaiiy  every  one  whose 
antecedents  had  peculiarly  qualified  lum  to  judge^  and  tbe  oon- 
clusi<ms  which  the  members  of  that  committee  odcqpted  after 
weighing  all  the  information  and  reflection  whioh  eould  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  their  decision^ 

The  £r^  point,  then,  upon  which  it  appears  that  no  doubt  can 
exist,  is  the  general  refermMUty  ef  erimimak — as  a  rale  adsut- 
ting  of  but  few  exceptions.  This  contusion  k  not  one  adopted 
merely  by  amiaUe  and  sangoine  enthusiaats :  it  is  shared  almost 
equally  by  professional  inspectors,  by  amateur  magistrates,  and 
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by  ecM  officials.  It  ftppesrs  to  be  hdd  most  ftrmfy  bj  tboee  wbo 
luive  had  aost  experience ;  and  it  is  repairable  timt  those  whose 
intoroeurse  with  the  inmatea  of  our  prisons  has  been  most  inti- 
Bate  and  mareserfed,  have  tbe  best  opiaion  of  them,  and  the 
most  regard  for  them.  Hiren  CoL  «lebb  q)ea]&  of  them  fiivoar^ 
ably^  bopeftiUj,  ahnost  affeietioBatolj ;  bvt  Mr*  WriglM,  Mr* 
£!&,  and  Mr.  Nash  bear  testnioDy  still  nore  enthusiastically 
genial  and  sanguine  to  their  hidden  merita  and  ktent  eapalnlities ; 
while  Capt»  Macoaoehie — sometime  gof^ramor  ei  Norfolk  Is- 
land, the  depot  of  dbe  most  Altered  and  douUe-disdlled  Tillainy 
— appears  to  regard  them  with  a  d^ree  ^  tenderness  and  esti- 
iMtioa  scarcely  applicable  in  strictness,  one  wonid  imagine,  eyeoi 
to  the  noeontaadnated  meoabefa  of  society,  in  alt  this  there  is 
lioriiing  which,  on  lefiecUon^  ought  to  excite  either  siirprise  or 
doubt.  The  great  proportion  of  criminal  offisnders  hare  become 
such,  not  in  oonsequenee  of  an  inherently  bad»  or  an  originally 
perrerted  natuve^  hut  because,  in  truth,  the  circumstances  and 
compaaiont  wUeb  hare  sufrrounded  them  firom  infaney  have  influ- 
Oioed  them  towards  evil  with  a  weight  and  pressure  whieb  even 
auperioraatareewouldtooprobablyhaveproTed  powerless  to  resist. 
Thousands  of  them  have  succumUied  to  an  urgency  and  continuity 
of  temptation  which,  even  as  we  read  k>  we  feel  conscious  would 
bare  oooqnered  onrselvee  imc  sooner ;  while  few  indeed  of  them 
were  proved  with  that  eariy  education^  or  those  moral  safeguards 
which  enable  their  more  &voured  fellow  citiaens  to  preserve  with 
case  an  iqacight  attitude  and  a  straight  patk  Thousands  more 
kave  been  trained^  nurtured,  coaxed,  buHiediBto  the  way  of  crime 
by  all  the  feceea  of  par^ital  exampke  and  authority  combined. 
Thoum&dahaive  fidlen  les»  because  they  had  no- power  of  resistance 
than  because  they  had  no  motive  to  renst ;  because  living  amoi^ 
the  outcasta  and  outlaws  of  soetoty,  their  conscience  had  never 
been  awakened ;  they  had  been  tsnigfat  to  look  upon  their  depre- 
dationa  as  hazardous  pastimes  merdfjr —  as  dangerous  eertaiiily, 
but  not  aa  wrong.  Henoe^  when  placed  amad  new  surroundings, 
cut  off  from  th^  old  associates,  and  finding  among  their  new 
ones  a  whotty  di&rent  dasa  of  feelii^  and  standard  of  ju^g- 
amnt,  and  subjected  gently  and  judidoualy  to  a  frerii  and  an- 
tagonistic set  of  influences,  their  hearts  gradually  softened  by 
rehgioua  teaching,  and  their  minds  opened  by  moital  discipline, 
it  is  only  natural  that  tiny  dferaid  change ;  the  same  impression* 
able  nature  which  formerly  made  tiiem  foeile  towards^  evil,  now 
renders  them  ductile  towards  good ;  and  if  thqf  foil  into  sensible 
and  sagacious  hands,  and  remain  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
mader  constraint  and  in  seclusion  for  the  new  influences  to  do 
their  worl^  the  wond^  would  be  if,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  some 
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signal  refonnation  —  for  the  time  at  least — were  not  effected.  It 
must  be  remembered,  tpOf  that  the  criminal  classes —  the  de- 
predators by  profession — the  r^ilar  inmates  of  our  gaoU — 
those  with  whose  disposal  we  are  now  embarrassed — are  often 
above  the.  average  in  intellectual  capacity ;  among  children  they 
are  the  sharpest ;  among  men  they  are  Uie  craftiest ;  they  are  ^ 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  true,  untaught  and  ignorant,  but  they  are 
seldom  either  unteachable  or  stupid.  They  can  therefore  take 
in  with  unusual  quickness  the  lessons  both  of  mind  and  morals 
which  are  impressed  upon  them  in  prison ;  and  even  the  more 
reckless  and  hardened — when  they  have  time  to  allow,  and  solitude 
to  enforce,  reflection  on  their  past  life,  and  are  able  to  compare 
its  perpetual  hazards,  its  frequent  squalor,  its  fitful  alternations 
of  feverish  enjoyment  and  wretched  destitution,  with  the  career, 
now  made  possible  and  palpably  visible  to  them,  of  comfort, 
security,  and  peaceful  industry — are  easily  induced  to  admit  that 
the  balance  of  attraction  is  not  wholly  on  the  side  of  crime. 
More  than  all,  we  must  remember  the  rough  and  savage  com- 
pany in  which  most  of  them  have  grown  up ;  the  violent  temper, 
the  brutal  father,  the  harsh  and  drunken  mother,  and  all  the 
harmonising  horrors  whidi  nursed  their  infancv  into  obduracy 
and  imfeeling  guilt ;  and  when  we  have  pictured  all  this  to  our- 
selves, and  realise  the  &ct  that  many  of  themjirst  hear  the 
accents  of  kindness  and  the  words  of  tender  pity  from  the  chaplain 
or  the  governor y  or  firom  some  of  the  messengers  of  men^  who  are 
allowed  to  visit  them  in  prison,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the 
almost  magic  influence  which,  according  to  the  testimony  before 
us,  language  and  treatment  so  unwonted  and  unezpectea  are  said 
to  exercise.  From  their  associates  and  friends,  even  firom  th^ 
family,  they  had  seldom  heard  anything  but  curses,  or  expe- 
rienced anything  but  selfish  n^lect,  or  more  selfish  brutality. 
From  the  authorities  to  whose  care  they  are  consigned,  th^ 
supposed  enemies,  the  representatives  of  the  society  which  they 
have  injured,  they  meet  with  gentleness,  sympathy,  and  forbear- 
ance. Is  it  strange  that  the  contrast  staggers  them,  awakens 
their  dormant  sensibilities,  unlocks  the  fountiuns  of  healthy 
emotion,  and  opens  the  parched  and  arid  soil  to  the  blessed  seeds 
of  new  feelings  and  an  altered  life  ? 

The  reformability  of  the  great  majority  of  criminals,  then,  is 
the  first*  point  which  we  may  regard  as  settled  beyond  contro- 

♦  If  any  confirmation  of  this  were  needed,  the  very  small  number 
of  punishments  and  the  very  respectable  behaviour  of  convicts  in  tbe 
well  managed  prisons  would  supply  it.  (See  the  Reports  of  the  Bev. 
Joseph  Kingsmill,  passim.     See  also  Mr.  Burt's  book,  ch.  i.) 
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versy.  We  haye  also  arrived  at  a  very  general  agreement  as  to 
the  main  features  of  the  system  by  which  their  reformation  may 
be  best  secured.  These  are,  separation,  followed  by  a  period  of 
associated  labour,  v&  the  arrangement ;  and^rmne^^,  kindness,  and 
hope,  as  the  principles. 

We  are  particularly  anxious  to  spare  our  readers  any  needless 
labour,  and  we  shall  therefore  go  back  upon  no  old  discussions 
or  decided  controversies.  We  will  abstain  from  all  disquisition 
on  the  several  merits  of  the  'separate/  the  'solitary,'  and  the 
*  silent'  system,  as  well  upon  those  plans  of '  classification,'  which 
-were  the  first  groping  attempts  of  inexperienced  benevolence  to 
escape  from  the  inconceivable  abominations  of  the  old  habit  of 
indiscriminate  association,  and  which,  we  regret  to  say,  are  still 
adhered  to  in  many  local  prisons,  though  long  since  abandoned 
in  all  those  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Government.  A  few 
moments'  consideration  would  suffice  to  show  that  no  system  of 
classification  could  possibly  obtain  its  end.  The  first  which 
suggested  itself,  namely,  the  separation  of  the  tried  from  the 
untried,  would  often  throw  together  the  innocent  and  the  guilty 
just  as  promiscuously  as  any  other  plan ;  so  would  classification 
according  to  age ;  so  would  classification  according  to  the  length 
of  the  sentence  or  the  nature  of  the  crime ;  so,  in  fact,  would 
classification  according  to  any  arrangement  except  the  practically 
impossible  one  of  estimating  the  relative  wickedness  of  each  pn- 
soner,  and  allowing  the  comparatively  innocent,  and  the  enor- 
mously guilty  to  herd  together.  Moreover,  it  was  obvious  that 
any  system  which  allowed  to  criminals  of  whatever  grade  of 
guilt  the  unrestricted  company  of  their  associates  must  not  only 
immiensely  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  but  must 
render  reformation  hopeless,  and  thus  defeat  the  two  great  ends  of 
incarceration,  and  make  prisons,  nearlv  as  much  as  before,  scenes 
of  certain  contamination,  and  schools  and  hotbeds  of  iniquity. 
The  'solitary'  system  drove  the  criminab  mad  by  scores;  no 
brain,  much  less  an  unfurnished  and  uneducated  brain,  could 
stand  it  long  with  impunity.  The  'silent'  system,  when  the 
criminals  associated  and  worked  together  under  close  supervbion, 
was  found  to  be  chiefly  efficacious  in  stimulating  their  ingenuity 
into  almost  supernatural  activity,  in  order  to  evade  their  officers^ 
and  contrive  some  means  of  communication.  All  these  plans  have 
now  been  abandoned  in  theory  as  indefensible,  and  continue  in  prac- 
tice— where  they  do  continue — under  protest,  and  from  temporary 
necessity ;  and  the  system  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities, 
apd  adopted,  or  in  process  of  adoption,  in  all  our  best  regulated 
prisons,  is  this.  Each  pi*isoner,  both  before  and  after  conviction, 
has  a  separate  cell,  in  which  he  works,  and  where  he  is  cut  off 
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from  all  aoeiet J  except  that  of  the.  tiumltty^  tbe  chsplaia,  tbe 
flchoolmaaterj.  wd  the  gOYttBOC — ta  wheat  ia  added  vheie 
Aeoeaaary  that  e£  the  aaeter  wha  teachea  him  hia  handicraft; 
Imt  wheie  one  oc  all  of  theae  fttaetioaariaa  viak  him  daily. 
Thus  he  has  solitude  Plough  to  foroe  him  to  vaflect,  but  net 
enough  to  de|Mreaa  or  disorder  hia  mindb.  He  aeea  euoagh  aoeie^ 
aad  eon^rsatioa  to  keep  him  from  letbai^gy  or  deapair ;  aad  aU 
the  society  he  does  see  ia  good.  If  committed  lor  ao  short  a 
period,  that  det^rm^iA,  aad  not  refionnatioB,  ia  the  oaly  olyect 
that  caa  be  attainedj  he  is  en^ployed  gfiooiaUy  in.  pnml  lahis^ 
— if  Qcwamitted  lor  longer  tenn%  he  ia  employed  ua  auw/U  aad 
produetive  labour — at  ma  old  trade,  if  he  bad  oaa — at  oae  that 
he  ia  taught,  if  he  had  not.  He  attenda  sdioel  aad  chapel 
dmly»  but  at  neither  can  he  Gommnaicatft  with,  or  be  setta  by, 
the  other  prisonersL 

Mack  (kffsreace  of  opinimi  has  aansea  aa  to  the  leagtk  of  tioK 
which  this  separatioacaa  be  continued  with  benefit  aad  without 
eruelty.  At  first  it  waa  tried  oa  some  convicta  for  rightfgn 
months,  that  Uaem  haa  now  been  reduced  to  a  ranTimam  ef 
twelve  montha;  and  it  has  recently  beeo  fibaad  desirable  to 
Butigate  the  seiraiity  of  sepaiatiea  towarda  the  end  of  the  term 
(aad  in  the  case  of  seoae  pxieoaers  earlier)^  by  peimittiog  them 
to  take  eibsrcise  tm  mU^  but  still  wearing  maalcs  whaek  render 
lecognitiDnL  impossible}  aad  ia  the  presence  of  offieeta  who  pie- 
Tent  ajur  eony^natiooL  It  ia  even  admitted  that  the  f uU  yearf 
efect  of  separation  haa  soBMtimea  be«i  produced  in  coBuparativefy 
few  months ;  aad  that  a  coatiauaace  ef  it  tfaeae^orward  rather 
undid  than  aided  the  work  ef  reformatiea»  readering  tbe  pn- 
aeaer  sullmi»  spiritless,  sad  indolent..  Theae^  however,  ase 
merely  detaila  of  wiftnsgpmea#,  reqjuinag  vigihiaieej  judgmeot, 
aad  liberty  of  action  oa  the  part  of  the  authoritiea  eatrusted 
with  the  anmiuistrRtion  of  the  system,  bat  ia  uedfg)pre  militating 
against  the  aoundaem  of  the  qrstem  itaeULf 

By  the  plan  we  have  desoribed,  tempeiaaee  aad  fixed  aad 
early  hours  ace  enfiMroad ;  setf-indulgence  is.ehecked  ;  a  habit  ef 
industry  is  geaerated;  wfleclioa  ia  m  a  maaaer  neceasitated; 
work»  whether  intcMei^tiiat  ei  handcraft,  ia  looked  to^  aa  a  relief 

*  According  to  the  beat  system,  by  a  ^  crank'  in  his  ceD,  ao  many 
reyolotioQS  of  which  he  must  register. 

f  The  Bey.  John  Burt,  assistant  chaplain  at  Bentonyilley  £ilm 
from  most  authorities  on  these  points.  He  not  only  urges  in  tbe 
strongest  raanner  the  rigid  adtorenee  le  the  separate  system^  bet 
BudBtaxn&  that  nme  or  eyea  Hotliw  montiw  sre  quite  insufficient  ftr 
cf^otng  the  needed  refiMrmatmry  opcraiien  en  tiie  miad  of  the  oaavist 
He  would  keep  them  ia  strict  sedusioa  ier  eigjblesa 
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from  tedium  and  solitude ;  and  a  Tariety  of  moral  and  religioos 
inflBences  aie  bxoug^t  to  bear  upon  them — among  wlueb  friendly 
conveiaalion  wkh  the  chaplain  and  the  governor  k  not  the  least 
eflicaeioos.  Bat  all  these  would  be  nearly  inoperative  without 
the  aid  of  hope.  If  the  criminal  Mt  tlmt  he  had  no  preepeet 
befi^re  him  but  that  of  wearing  out  as  he  might  the  long  peiiiod 
of  his  sentence;  that  no  exertion  or  self-daual  of  his  own 
could  mitigate  the  severity  or  riiorten  the  dara^on  of  his 
pumshment,  —  the  most  pow^ul  of  all  motives  to  refiDrmaiioB, 
and  the  most  certiun  of  all  means  of  reformation — ^farijrmn 
witbin,  not  sabmission  to  eompulsic«&  from  without  —  would  be 
wanting.  Hvery  mere  theoretical  student  of  the  question  must 
feel  this;  every  offiotal^  or  observer^  of  praetical  experience^ 
urges  it  as  the  key-stone  of  the  whole  aystem.  Yoa  must  give 
the  criminal  an  object  to  work  for, — a  {urospeci  to  look  forward 
iOf — a  task  by  dcnng  which,  a  line  of  eondiict  by  oonforming  to 
vrhichy  he  may  improve  his  position  or  attain  his  liberty*  On 
this  princ^le  all  are  agreed ;  the  mode  in  which  it  ia  to  be  prac- 
tically carried  out,  the  way  in  which  this  mighty  motive  can 
best  be  brou^bt  to  bear  upon  the  prisonevs^  gives  rise  natunlly 
enough  to  nuichdiffisrence  of  opinioa  and  to  the  reoommendation 
of  many  discr^quint  schemes.  Some  would  ocmdeme  them  to 
labour  till  they  had  repaid  society  the  cost  of  their  depredation, 
apprehensioQ,  conviction  or  detei^n,  and  liberate  them 
when  they  had  dcme  so.  Others  would  permit  them^  by  a 
aoporerogatory  degree  of  industry,  to  purchase  certain  luxuries 
and  indulgen<»eay  as  hobdaya^  tobaoco,  the  visit  of  a  family  or 
a  friend.  CoL  Jebb  assigns  them  a  certain  weekly  gratuity, 
-varying  acoording  to  the  ckss  in  whidi  their  g^ood  condii^  fdaees 
tliem>  and  accumulating  as  a  fund  to  fit  them  out  and  provide 
£ar  them  on  liberation^  Mr.  F.  Hill  would  confne  theoa  *  till 
*  they  are  cured,'  and  hold  wit  their  release  aa  a  thing  to  be 
puchased  by  proved  and  iomdjlde  reffurmioion ;  whUa  Capt. 
Maeonochie  would  cond^nn  them>  not  to  a  given  numbor  of 
BBoaths  of  prison^  but  to  a  given  amount  oi  industry  to  be  per- 
fermed  by  task-work  —  to  earn  (as  he  describes  it)  a  given 
number  of  wmrkg,  which  may  be  forfsited  mther  by  idknees  or 
miacondnct.* 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  all  these  various  schemes  differ  only  in 

*  Some  advocate  the  plan>  which  was  at  eoe  time  carried  out  in 
Scotland,  of  allotting  a  certain  proportion  or  amount  of  the  cenvkt's 
earnings  to  the  pahlie  as  an  iademnity,  and  permitting  everjthkig 
above  that  sum  to  be  appropriated  to  tbemaelves  or  carried  to  their 
account 
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their  minute  features.     We  believe  they  have  all  been  tried, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  with  most  encouraging  success. 
All  embody  the  same  principle ;  all  aim  at  the  same  object ;  and 
we  neither  feel  called  upon  to  pronounce  among  them,  nor  do  we 
desire  that  any  one  for  which  our  own  judgment  may  feel  a  pre- 
ference should  on  that  account  be  stereotyped  and  enforced 
throughout  the  kingdom.     We  incline  to  think  that  in  aiming 
at  the  introduction  of  uniformity  into  so  many  of  our  nationid 
arrangements  and  institutions,  we  fall  into  a  mischievous  and 
demonstrable  error.    It  is  well  that  we  should  agree  upon  sound 
general  principles ;  it  is  not  well  that  we  should  insist  upon 
agreement  in  minute  details  and  secondary  plans.     It  b  wdl 
that  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  the  most  experienced  men  of  the 
nation  should  guide  and  reign  paramount  over  local  ignorance 
and  narrow  prejudices  as  far  as  systems  and  objects  are  con- 
cerned ;  it  is  not  well  that  a  central  authority  should  over-ride 
individual  opinions  or  the  private  action  of  qualified  and  edu- 
cated men  on  a  question  which  is  merely,  ^  What  way  shall  be 
'  taken  to  an  end  to  which  many  ways  admittedly  and  equally 
*  lead  ? '     A  principle  may  be  irrefragably  sound,  and  ought  to 
be  supreme;  2k plan  can  scarcely  ever  be  perfect;  and  the  diffier- 
ence  between  two  plans  alike  recommended  by  men  who  agree  in 
principle,  can  seldom*  be  more  than  that  one  has  some  advantage 
which  are  counterbalanced  by  corresponding,  though  perhaps 
inferior,  advantages  in  the  other.     One  plan  will  work  best  in 
one  place,  one  in  another;  one  plan  will  succeed  in  some  han^ 
and  fail  in  others.     It  is  well  that  all  should  be  tried  by  those 
whose  favour  will  give  them  every  chance  of  answering.     It 
may  turn  out  that  none  are  so  superior  as  to  call  for  general  en- 
forcement ;  if  so,  they  may  run  side  by  side  with  mutual  bene- 
fit and  in  friendly  concurrence ;  if  not,  the  obviously  superior 
will  in  time  become  the  universal  one.     But  for  a  government 
to  adopt  one  plan,  and  by  its  authority  to  compel  its  adoption 
throughout  the  country  is  simply  to  dWust  zeal,  to  discourage 
experiment,  to  paralyse  improvement.    The  moment  you  stereo- 
type a  plan  you  enlist  the  whole  fearful  influence  of  oflScial  in- 
ertia to  bear  against  new  light  and  in  defence  of  established 
error.     On  this  account  we  recommend  in  the  strongest  manner 
that  the  mode  in  which  the  motive  of  hope  shall  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  reformation  of  imprisoned  ofienders,  be  left  as  much 
as  possible,  and  within  specified  limits,  to  the  governors  of  gaok, 
aided  as  they  are  by  visiting  justices  and  reporting  inspecton. 
If  the  governor  is  not  a  suitable  man  for  his  post,  let  him  be 
removed :  you  have  no  right,  in  such  momentous  cases,  to  teifle 
with  incapacity.     K  he  is,  the  chances  are  that  he,  or  the  vUt- 
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iog  magistrate  under  whom  he  acts  and  who  specially  devotes 
himself  to  this  work,  has  a  plan  and  mode  of  action  of  his  own, 
which  he  can  not  only  manage  well  because  he  likes  it  and 
understands  it,  but  can  also  adapt  and  vary  to  suit  individual 
caaes  —  a  pliancy  not  possessed  by  Acts  of  Parliament  or  Cen- 
tral Commissioners.  He  is  carrying  out  your  principle:  be 
•satisfied  with  that,  and  suffer  him  to  carry  it  out  in  his  own 
way*  He  is  under  the  check  of  publicity  ;  all  his  proceedings, 
his  success  or  failure,  are  described  by  the  inspector  and  known 
to  the  local  visiting  justices ;  and  abuses  like  that  at  Birming- 
ham are  traceable,  not  to  the  authorities  following  their  own 
plan,  but  to  their  flying  in  the  face  of  established  principles ; 
and  were,  in  that  case,  originally  owing  to  the  dismissal  of  a 
governor,  whose  offence  was  that  he  did  what  we  are  contending 
that  he  should  have  been  permitted  to  do — namely,  carry  out 
the  admitted  object  according  to  a  system  which  experience 
had  taught  him  to  administer  and  to  confide  in. 

The  next  point  upon  which  no  difference  of  opinion  does  or 
can  exist,  is  the  uselessness,  and  even  the  injurious  effect,  of 
short  terms  of  imprisonment.  Yet  the  practice  of  such  short 
sentences,  though  universally  condemned,  is  as  universally  pur- 
sued;  —  partly  from  old  habit,  partly  from  legal  necessity, 
partly  from  unsettled  and  confused  notions  as  to  the  principles 
on  which,  and  the  purposes  for  which,  punishment  should  be 
inflicted.  If  there  is  one  rule  in  criminal  jurisprudence  more 
certain  and  undisputed  than  another,  it  is,  diat  short  imprison- 
ments should  be  confined  not  so  much  to  slight  offences  as  to 
Jlrst  offences.  There  are,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  a 
number  of  violations  of  law  which  are  neither  criminal  nor  im- 
moral, but  which  must  be  stopped, — such  as  flying  kites,  ob- 
structing footpaths,  selling  apples,  or  beating  carpets  at  for- 
bidden times  and  places,  —  trifling  breaches  of  the  peace,  &c. : 
these,  till  ingenuity  has  discovered  some  other  mode  of  repres- 
sion, must,  we  suppose,  be  met  by  fines,  or — in  the  case  of  those 
who  cannot  be  fined — by  a  few  davs'  confinement  in  strict, 
wearisome,  and  uncontaminatin^  seclusion.  These,  however, 
are  in  no  sense  crimes,  nor  do  their  perpetrators  belong  to  the 
criminal  population ;  and  we  are  therefore  not  concerned  with 
them  at  present.  But  in  the  case  of  actual  offences^  whether  of 
outrage  or  of  theft,  however  small  the  amount  of  depredation, 
or  however  unaggravated  its  character,  a  short  sentence  should 
be  inflicted  only  on  the  first  conviction.  For  a  first  offence,  the 
first  trembling  lapse  into  temptation,  the  first  casual  and  tran- 
sient frailty,  the  first  timid  step  in  tlie  path  of  crime,  a  week's 
or  a  fortnight's  separate  confinement — with  or  without  hard 
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labour,  ms  the  oue  may  be — is  probably  the  most  appropriate 
punishment,  and  may  suffice  to  deter  from  future  transgressions. 
But  if  it  does  not  produce  this  effect,  our  course  <5f  dealing 
with  the  oflPender  should  be  at  once  changed.  If  he  comes  before 
us  agam,  he  ceases  to  be  a  frail  member  of  sodetj,  and  becomes 
a  gu^ty  one ;  he  steps  from  the  dass  of  casuid  into  timt  of  pn>- 
fessionid  depredators ;  he  bdongs  thenceforth  to  the  crimind  * 
popuktion ;  and  omr  business  with  him  is  not  amply  to  punish 
and  deter,  but  to  reform.  If  we  then  sentence  him  again  only 
to  a  few  weeks  as  before,  we  ensure  (as  all  experience  hu 
shown)  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  offence ;  infliction  ceases 
to  deter ;  his  guilt  grows  hardened  by  constant  repetitioiv  lie 
is  re-committed  twice,  thrice,  five  times,  twenty  limes,  fif^ 
times;  he  becomes,  in  fact,  a  permanent  customer,  aithoi^h, 
perhaps,  ncTcr  venturing  upon  any  crime  to  whi<^  law  or 
custom  annex  any  severer  penalty.  It  becomes,  therefore,  our 
clear  duty  to  the  community,  as  well  as  an  act  of  justice  and 
mercy  to  the  offender  himself,  to  take  him  in  hand  as  soon  as  a 
second  coaviotioa  has  shown  that  he  belongs  to  the  'criminal 
^  daes,'  and  protect  society  agunst  him  in  the  only  way  in 
which,  as  all  experience  has  proved,  it  can  be  protec^ea — by  re- 
forming  him,  and  incapacitating  him  till  he  is  reformed.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  urge  tiiat  his  offence  is  so  small,  his  titeft  so 
trifling,  that  m  sentence  of  long  detention  would  be  dispro- 
portionately severe.  That  consideration  is  wholly  beside  the 
question ;  he  has  forfinted  his  citisenship,  by  abuOTig  it;  lie 
has  made  war  agunst  society,  and  it  is  for  society  thenceforward 
to  decide  his  fate;  he  has  given  society  a  right  to  protect  itsdf 
against  him  in  the  manner  it  deems  most  efiectual — the  meet 
effectual  mode  being  also,  as  it  happens,  the  most  beneficial  to 
the  individual  We  explained  eariy  in  these  remaiks  thai  we — 
fallible  and  bHnd — cannot  and  need  not  attempt  to  propor- 
ti<m  pumshment  to  gmlt;  what  vre  can  and  must  do  is  to 
pn^portion  it  to  the  end  it  is  designed  to  attain — that  end 
bdag  the  refermation  of  the  criminal,  either  as  an  ultimate 
object  (as  some  would  plead)  or  for  the  security  <^  society  (as 
we  are  d»poeed  to  aigue).  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  man  ieeomeM 
one  mf  the  mmmml  c2a#«,  it  is  our  right  and  our  duty  to  take 
possession  of  him,  and  subject  him  at  once  to  such  an  amount, 
tiiid,  and  dmrmHon  of  penal  discipline  as  diall  most  efectuiBy 
secure  hb  rescue  and  restoration.  Without,  therefore,  going 
the  fidl  length  of  indoramg  Mr.  F.  BBITs  reoommendation, 
f  that  he  should  be  sentenced  to  be  confined  t31  cured,  ire  hav« 
no  scruple  in  urging,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  he  dnU  be 
senienced  U  afar  Imger  term  afimprieonmerd  than  vf  w  mtendti 
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to  inflict;  m  «rder  bofli  to  bHow  «inple  powers  to  Hie  pmm 
authorities  to  retam  the  ^^Mtirate  ofender  till  it  sfaaU  be  safe 
and  proper  to  disdurrge  tun,  and  to  give  aiBple  eoope  to  the 
operatioii  of  the  sahitarj  principle  of  hope  on  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner,  hj  letting  htm  percetve  that  the  dnration  of  his 
ponlshment  depends  in  a  great  measnre  npon  himself,  fin  a 
word,  we  wocdd  subject  evoy  criminal^  properly  so  oaHedy  to 
the  fdB,  mfloenoe  of  the  reformatory  diseipGne,  whid),  as  everj 
one  knows,  requires  a  long  period  for  its  Bucoessfiil  operation, 
and  we  would  do  tins  in  each  a  manner  as  to  impress  indeEM j 
on  the  prisoner's  nnnd,  £nt,  that  his  only  ho^  of  restoration  to 
freedom  and  society  lies  in  a  genmne  and  thorongh  refbrmatioa, 
and  secondy,  that  this  hope  is  not  a  chance  <mly,  bat  a  cer- 
tainty. Svery  oftnder  tlm — of  coarse  we  esdude  more  con- 
ventional oSenoes— -erery  mmfmrf  offender  shonM,  on  his  second 
oon^ction,  be  sentenced  to  not  less  than  twdve  jnotakM*  separate 
confinement — that  term  to  be  cSiortened  at  the  pleasure  of  Her 
Majesty,  on  its  beii^  certified  by  the  authorities  that  the  sen- 
tence had  done  its  work.  By  rigidly  following  cat  this  plan 
we  shoold,  in  a  idiort  thne»  have  subjected  the  entire  (detected) 
criminal  pqudation  of  the  oountrj  to  such  reformatory  in- 
fluences as  hanre  been  proved  most  eflfectad,  and  tor  such  a 
length  of  time  as  has  geneially  been  foand  eofficient. 

The  next  point  which  we  are  anxious  to  recommend, — theez- 
tCBision,  namdy,  of  the  amrangements  now  adopted  in  the  case 
of '  convicts '  tar  following  np  a  term  of  separate  confinement  W 
a  term  of  associated  labour  nnder  dose  surveillance,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  application  of  this  eyetem  to  oH  crimiipals, — is  one  which 
is  not,  Eke  separation,  quite  a  settled  point,  but  a  diroirtable,  or 
at  least  a  disputed  one.  Adhuc  n^JwBce  He  eet  On  the  one 
band,  Mr.  Bart,  the  Asriirtant  Chaidaia  at  Pentoni411e,  both  in 
his  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  in  Us  woik  on  'Separate  Confinement,*  condemns  tiie 
system  m  the  etrongest  terms.  He  argnes,  that  first  to  eubjeofe 
a  orinmtal  to  the  most  careful  eeohiaon  from  his  dd  associates 
as  the  most  in<fispettsable  eon£tion  towards  his  reformation,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  tins  seclusion  has  b^un  to  produce  the  desired 
ellisct,  to  restore  Inm  to  their  contamioaiting  company,  is  a  mai^ 
vellous  and  flagrant  inconnstaicy.  He  maintains  that  not  only 
most  tins  eeond  step  m  refonnatory  disci]diBe  mdo  all  the 
good  dowly  and  punfaHy  efiected  by  the  first,  hot  that  the 
mere  anticipation  of  it  goes  fiurto  hinder  the  previons  separation 
from  exercising  its  proper  influence;  and  he  declares  that 
criminais  wIk>  have  boen  eohjected  to  a  long  period  of  separate 
oonfiaemeat,  and  dNn  ttiiwifeged  straight  to  the  ooloaies, 
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likely,  and  have  been  proved,  to  turn  out  better  than  those  who, 
after  a  more  limited   stay  at  Pentonville  or  Millbank,  have 
passed  though  the  intermediate  stages  of  regukited  asso<uation 
on  the  public  works  at  Portland.     He  entirely  denies  that  even 
a  protracted  term  of  seclusion,  under  fitting  regulations,  has  any 
weakening,  depressing,  or  otherwise  injurious  effect,  either  on 
the  physical,  mental,  or  moral  health  of  t^e  convicts,  and  that 
it  does  not  unfit  them,  when  liberated,  either  for  resisting 
average  temptation,  or  for  making  their  way  by  independent 
exertions  in  a  new  world,  and  under  reasonably  favourable  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  supports  his  opinion 
with  considerable  plausibility.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  dear 
conviction  of  Sir  George  Grey,  Lord  Grey,  Capt.  Maconochie, 
Colonel  Jebb,  and  others,  who  contiived  the  system  actually  in 
force,  that  to  launch  a  reformed  criminal  from  a  state  of  total 
isolation  in  which  every  action  was  regulated  and  restrained  ab 
extra^  into  the  position  of  virtually  complete  liberty  and  unre- 
stricted companionship  which  a  ticket-of-leave  man  attains,  with 
no  intermediate  stage  of  preparatory  discipline  and  comparative 
freedom,  was  to  expose  his  regeneration  to  a  test  needle^ly  and 
indefensibly  severe.     It  is  given  in  evidence  by  Captain  Whitty 
and  the  Bev.  J.  Moran  (the  superintendents  of  the  intermediate 
stage  of '  labour  in  association '  at  Portland),  that  the  prisonezs 
consigned  to  their  charge  from  the  separate  prisons  generally, 
nearly  always  indeed,  keep  up  the  character  which  they  bring 
with  them,  and  even  sometimes  improve  upon  it;  that  punish- 
ments and  remands  are  extremely  rare ;  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  prisoners  entitle  themselves  by  good  conduct  to  a  miti- 
gation of  their  sentence ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  they  decidedly 
gain  ground  after  their  arrival,  —  Le.y  after  their  transfer  from 
the  first  to  the  second  stage  of  penal  discipline, — in  cheerfulness, 
in  health,  and  in  vigour.     It  is  stated  also,  on  no  mean  autho- 
rity, that  the  frequent  effect  of  the  separate  system  was  so  to 
soften  the  minds  of  many  of  those  subjected  to  it,  as  to  render 
some  amount  of  association  indispensable  before  they  could  be 
trusted  by  themselves ;  and  finally,  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  reported  in  1850,  after  hearing  and  weighing 
all  the  conflicting  testimony,  deliberately  and  unanimously  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  as  a  general  rule, — 

'  After  prisoners  under  long  sentences  have  undergone  a  poiod 
of  separate  confinement,  the  remainder  of  their  sentences 
ought  to  be  passed  under  a  system  of  combined  labour,  with 
effectual  precautions  against  intercourse.* 

In  our  judgment  the  decided  preponderance  both  of  reasoning 
and  evidence  lies  on  the  side  of  the  system  now  in  force  in 
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convict  prisons;  but,  as  we  observed  a  few  pages  ago,  since 
there  is  certainly  some  ground  for  difference  of  opinion,  and 
irince  much  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  both  arrangements,  why 
enforce  either  as  a  universal  rule  ?  Why  not  try  both  cautiously 
and  within  limits  ?  Why  not  allow  a  certain  latitude  of  dis- 
cretion to  those  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  law, 
and  in  whom  so  much  disoretion  must  be  unavoidably  assumed? 
Why  not  authorise  a  longer  period  of  separate  confinement  to  be 
■substituted  for  transfer  to  the  public  works,  in  the  case  of  those 
convicts  for  whom,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Governor,  such 
modification  may  seem  desirable,  or  who,  by  preferring  it  them- 
selves,  intimate  their  fear  of  the  contaminating  or  retro-active 
influence  of  renewed  association  with  former  fellow-offenders  ? 
We  cannot  attach  any  weight  to  an  objection  we  have  heard  urged 
on  the  score  that  by  vesting  this  decision  in  the  governor  you 
are  bestowing  upon  him  too  great  and  too  unconstitutional 
a  power.  It  must  be  remembered  that  you  already  do  and 
must  entrust  him  with  power  exactly  analogous  and  still  greater, 
— inasmuch  as  upon  his  decision,  or  rather  upon  his  report  as  to 
the  behaviour  of  each  individual  prisoner,  depends  the  question 
whether  such  prisoner  shall  fulfil  his  whole  term  of  ten  years  or 
of  five,  or  shall  be  eligible  for  liberation  on  leave  at  the  expira- 
tion of  Irnlf  that  period.  A  vast  and  anomalous  amount  of 
discretion  musty  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  vested  in  the 
prison  authorities:  a  cogent  argument,  unquestionably,  for 
selecting  them  with  the  utmost  care,  for  supervising  them  with 
the  most  unremitting  vigilance,  for  remunerating  them  with 
ample  liberality,  for  removing  them  promptly  in  case  of  in- 
capacity, failure,  or  misconduct,  and  for  assigning  them  a  high 
place  among  administrators ;  but  none,  assuredly,  for  hampering 
that  discretion  with  provisoes  and  restrictions  which  can  only 
aerve  to  impair  its  beneficent  and  efficacious  action.  Lastly, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  formal  and  ultimate  power  in 
all  these  cases  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  though  no 
doubt  virtually  and  in  practice  it  will  lie  with  the  governor, 
on  whose  report  and  recommendation  it  will  alone  be  exercised. 
The  system  we  should  advocate  in  this  and  all  similar  cases 
is,  to  confide  the  amplest  discretionary  power  to  the  prison  au- 
thorities, and  to  guard  against  its  abuse  by  the  fullest  publicity 
as  to  its  exercise. 

It  being  decided,  then,  that  separate  imprisonment  for  small 
and  first  offences,  and  separate  imprisonment  followed  (in  most 
cases)  by  assodated  labour,  for  subsequent  and  serious  crimes, 
constitute  the  system  of  secondary  punishments  best  adapted 
for  the  security  of  society,  the  repression  of  crime,  and  the 
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reformation  of  the  orimisal,  we  ba«e  next  to  inqaiie  wiiat 
ihe  means  actually  ezifi^g  ibr  canying  .ant  tboe  sfBtem,  aad 
liow  any  deficiency  m  these  meaas  may  most  fitly  be^myBrf. 
And  here,  unfortunately^  cor  ttatiatics  fidl  ua.  We  Iwm  jo 
accurate  or  com|dete  returns  of  the  araaunt  «f 
modation  on  the  separate  system  existing  in  the 
Jknow  the  state  of  the  oase  as  fiur  a%  it  regands  |;o«anHnait 
oenvict  prisons,  but  not  as  it  relates  to  county  jnd  bonMHj^  giA, 
which  are  provided  by,  and  nnder  the  mansgaaiont  o^  die 
wrthoritic  TVith  «stand  to  tbe  fo«>er,  w»  ««  #«e  « 
satis&otory  account  In  England  and  Wales  «t  least, -if 
is  not  at  this  moment  an]3)le  jMcommodatian  for  the 
confinement  of  «very  convict,  4uid  iat  liis  subisqntiit 
ment  in  cembination  with  others,  aonuigemeBtB  «]»  an  raid 
progress  by  which  this  acoomwiodation  ni^  be  psonded.  la- 
dependent  of  Parkhurst  (where  only  juKinlie  •oonviots  aae^wti 
for  whom  separate  confinement  ss  a  univorsal  sjfstan  1mm  been 
found  undesbrable,  and  whidi  liad  in  1852,  626  iwnrtna),  tks 
Government  has  provided  265^*  ceUs  for  male  pmonars  la 
undergo  the  first  portion  of  their  sentence  uuf  Jj^Eona  ^tfaeis 
prisons  they  are  transferred,  idien  their  teiaa  fsrr  aseoeialBd 
labour  begins,  to  Portland,  Portsmouth,  ^mc  Dastmnocv  in  tins 
country,  or  to  Gibraltar  and  Bermuda  abroad.  Zfae  hulh^ 
which  formerly  received  the  convicts  enyloyed  at  W^M^waik 
and  Portsmouth,  and  in  which  prosier  aeparatioa  webs  fimnd  ia^ 


*  This  includes  180  in  Perth  gaol  for  Scotch 
I  Convict  Prisons  for  Separate  Confinement  (1853)  (for  onk^); 

Priflonen. 
Miittmnk  contams  accannaedation  for^    1,100 
FeittonTiUe      ....       ^561 
Gelk  rented  in  vane»S4»aMty  or  bermi^ 

prisons         ....       99B 


Parkhurst  (for  juveniles)        -            .  - 

Prisons  and  Hulks  for  Assoeiaied  Lahomr  /— 

Portland          -            •            .            .  1,070 

Portsmouth     -            .            -            «  1^020 

Dartmoor        -            -            .            •  1,276 

Hulks  (still)  incladiog  invalids            •  1,380 

Gibraltar        -            -            -            .  eOO 

Bermo^        ....  1,760 

Western  Australia      ...  ^50 


2^9 


4,746 


£,«fO 


Ld  Ireland  th^e  are  5,246  convicts,  nude  and  female. 
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pmcfeioabb,  hseve  been  condenoned,  end  nn  to  be  fortfawiAi 
superseded  by  regular  prisom ;  the  Portomouth  one  is  already 
teipteted  wbA  in  vte.  One  hoik  mil  be  (for  a  time  Tetained  as 
n  mvalid  depdt.  In  a  flhort  time,  tiierefore,  we  may  consider 
that  anRMgementB  iv<iil  be  comfleled  in  Great  Britain  (and  in 
progi^Bsin  irdmd)  fariMRying  out  perfectly  and  syatemattcally 
Ihe  pka  of  seeendary  puiBshmeiit  #hioh  the  Government  hais 
dsKbenMiy  4idoptad,  «d  'fiir  as  rsgacids  the  oanVids  itnder  its 
knmediate  -oeirtroL 

But  'the  ease  is  very  dtflfarenrt  when  ^e  vcome  "to  the  ease  of 
tfrase  ftur^more  namerons  cnlprits  -who  are  committed  to  county 
■od  boTDii^  prisoflB  for  varioHs  "terns  of  imprisonment — for 
lulderimiMeBWB^  Aat  is,  llum  lumpportation*     l%e  nmiiber  of 
awiarale  tseBs  laqniged  far  these  priBoners  we  h»ve  no  rtatisticB 
toinfami3i]fl.  We  km0«r<merely  tihatiiv^ereaB  in  1858,  in  England 
mnl  Vf^aleB,  fiM6  wave  veHteneed  tetraiiBportation  (orpenal  «ervi- 
tade),  18,190  weie  aenteneed  ^  ymmms  terms  of  impris(mmeiit 
at  the  aeasiDns  and  aasizes,  and  a  far  larger  iramber,  probably 
five  times  «B  many,  'on  summary  conviction.    Wovidl  fh^se^  sepa- 
mte  xseUfl  ought  to  iye  ^ropafed,  iv4iether  their  term  be  long  or 
ihoFt     If  weasaame  f&at, -independent  of  'con^ets,'  120,000 
ave  asMMiauy  *flBpvi80Be€if  anci  'iinat  ^viie  *aveFsge  'ovraricn  "or  tiieir 
aootaDoae  be  tkne  aaontbs^  it  is  'obvioos  :that  80,000  separate 
eaUs  flfaoidd  ibe  pvovided  as  a  miwFitmmi,  in  the  varioas  gaols  in 
the  Kingdom.     We  my  ^  as  a  -nmnmrnn,*  because  it  is  obvious 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  system  effectnatly,  every  prison 
ought  to  Imve  ceUs  to  accommodate,  not  its  average,  but  its 
maximum^  number  of  inmates;  if  it  bave  not,  the  system  is 
broken  down  whenever  from  any  caase  an  unusual  influx  of 
prisoners  arises,  4Uid  the  benefit  arising  from  it  is,  pro  toMUo^ 
destroyed.     Grreat  ixgury  and  bitter  disappointnent  nave  ofben 
arisen  firom  this  canse^  a  plan  is  adopted,  ^skiifiiUy  aad  sueoesa* 
fiilly  carried  out,  and  then  abandoned  on  the  first  pfessure — and 
abandoned  necessarily,  as  long  as  this  wretched  economy  is  suf- 
fered to  Tcign  paramount — for  offenders,  if  sent  to  prison,  must 
be  received  whether  there  be  accommodation  for  them  or  not. 
£very  local  prison  should,  therefore,  be  held  Tesponsible  Sot 
providing  as  many  separate  ceUs  as  the  maximum  of  offenders 
it  is  ever  liable  to  neoeive,  or  to  make  arrangements  with  aeigb- 
bouriog  prisons  (which  might  easily  be  done)  £ar  receiving  its 
overflow,  at  a  fixed  prioe  per  head.     Prc^bly,  as  the  number 
of  oflenders  fluctuates  considerably,  40,000  separate  cells  would 

*  The  actual  average  is  said  to  be  six  weeks,  bat  we  have  seen 
that  longer  terms  ought  to  be  introduced. 
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at  first  be  required  in  order  to  secure  the  system  against  yio- 
lation  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances.* 

Of  the  number  which  exist  we  have  no  even  approximately 
accurate  return.  All  the  information  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  is  comprised  in  the  Report  on  Prison  Discipline,  oftea 
referred  to,  at  pp.  4.  1 2.  86.  708.  It  appears  that  many  prisons 
have  been  altered  or  enlarged  in  order  to  facilitate  the  adoption 
of  the  separate  system;  but  in  1850,  according  to  Colonel  Jebb 
(inclusive  of  those  in  process  of  erection,  and  exclusive  of  the 
Government  ^prisons),  there  was  only  separate  accommodation 
for  about  9000  prisoners,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  number 
required,  f  The  first  step  to  be  taken,  therefi:>re,  clearly  is  to  past 
an  Act  empowering  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  —  or 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  when  such  a  department  shall  be  created 
—  to  call  upon  the  local  authorities  to  provide,  as  speedilg  as  may  be, 
for  supplying  whatever  deficiency  may,  in  each  borough  or  coun^, 
be  found  to  exist  Into  the  special  arrangements  by  which  tlua 
Act  should  be  enforced,  or  the  best  mode  of  providing  the  addi* 
tional  acconunodation  needed,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enter 
here :  the  safest  and  wisest  principle  to  follow  in  all  such  cases 
is,  in  our  judgment,  for  the  central  authority  to  confine  itself  as 

*  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  make  a  deduction  of  one-teoth 
from  this  number  in  consideration  of  the  juvenile  offenders,  whom, 
we  all  along  assume,  are  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of. 

t  Strangely  enough,  the  Beports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  in 
England  and  Wales  contain  no  statement  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  separate  accommodation,  nor  can  we  learn  that  there  exist  any 
means  of  ascertaining  this  important  fact  For  Scotland  and  Ireland 
we  are  better  provided.  In  Ireland,  in  1853,  the  daily  average 
number  in  prison  was  6841  (a  great  reduction  on  previous  years), 
and  the  number  of  *  single  cells '  was  4762.  The  highest  number  in 
prison  at  one  time  was  9466.  If  these  ^  single  oelk '  were  of  a  nature 
to  admit  of  really  carrying  out  the  separate  system,  Ireland  therefore 
provided  properly  for  about  half  its  prison  population.  In  Scotland, 
the  number  in  confinement  on  the  1st  of  July,  1852,  was  3090  (the 
greatest  number  at  one  time  was  3969),  the  number  of  cells  (exclu- 
sive of  mere  day-rooms)  was  2985.  We  cannot,  however,  say  with 
certainty  whether  the  separate  system  is  observed,  or  provided  for,  in 
all  these  cases.  We  fear  not  (See  Fifteenth  Report  of  Greneral  Board 
of  Directors  for  Scotland,  and  Thirty-second  Report  of  Inspector- 
Qeneral  for  Ireland.)  The  only  *  convict/  or  Government  prison  in 
Ireland,  where  the  separate  system  is  carried  out,  is  Moun^oy ;  and  it 
appears  that  even  tlu^re  the  plan  has  been  unfortunately  relaxed,  and 
with  most  injurious  effects.  But  Moun^oy  accommodates  only  about 
50Q,  and  the  number  of  Irish  convicts  for  whom  accommodation  is 
required  is  5250. 
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much  as  possible  to  stating  the  desideratum^  and  requiring  the 
municipality  to  supply  it,  —  leaving  the  choice  of  the  particular 
steps  to  be  taken  to  those  in  whose  province  the  duty  of  taking 
them  lies.  We  will  venture  only  on  two  remarks.  Since  the 
object  we  have  in  view  in  enforcing  separate  confinement  and 
longer  terms  of  imprisonment,  is  the  diminution  of  crime  by  the 
rescue  of  the  ofiender  from  his  old  associates  and  his  criminal 
career,  it  is  evident  that  in  proportion  as  that  object  is  attained, 
will  the  amount  of  prison  accommodation  required  be  reduced. 
We  have  to  make  provision  for  the  number  of  criminals  noto 
existing;  if  our  plan  succeeds,  that  number  will  be  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  provision  now  made  will  become  vastly 
over-ample.  It  is  in  order  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of  prisons 
nltimately,  that  we  have  so  greatly  to  augment  them  in  the 
first  instance :  the  augmented  accommodation  needed  will,  there- 
fore, be  only  temporary;  prudence,  in  consequence,  dictates 
that  the  provision  made  should,  if  possible,  be  as  temporary  as 
the  call  for  it.  Now  massive  stone  prisons  are  not  only  costly, 
but  if  specially  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  separate  system  of 
confinement,  can  scarcely  be  afterwards  made  suitable  for  any 
other  purpose.  But  here  a  proposal  of  Colonel  Jebb's  suggests 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  conceives  it  both  possible  and 
advisable  to  construct  ^  moveable  prisons,'  adapted  to  the  sepa- 
rate system,  which  might  not  only  be  constructed  at  a  much 
smaller  cost  than  that  usually  incurred*,  but  might,  after  a  few 
years,  when  they  had  effected  their  object  in  one  locality,  be 
without  difficulty  transferred  to  another.  We  shall  see  shortly 
that  this  plan  may  be  made  available  for  supplying  more  than, 
one  want,  and  helping  us  out  of  more  than  one  <&fficulty. 

But  when,  by  this  means  or  by  any  other,  provision  has  been* 
made  for  the  efiective  and  universal  separation  of  prisoners  in 
all  prisons  as  well  as  in  those  under  Government  management,, 
we  shall  still  need  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  those 
offenders  {not  condemned  to  transportation,  and  therefore  not 
sent  to  *  convict'  establishments)  whose  sentence  includes  asso- 
ciated labour  after  imprisonment.  We  shall  require  for  them 
places  of  penal  employment  corresponding  to  Portland  and 
Dartmoor.  Now  it  is  not  contemplated,  and  would  not  be 
desirable,  to  make  such  associated  labour  a  portion  of  the  shorter 
sentences  of  imprisonment:  those  would  be  more  profitably 
passed  entirely  m  seclusion.  The  number  of  those  now  sen- 
tenced (both  at  session  and  assize,  and  by  summary  conviction) 
to  terms  of  imprisonment  exceeding  six  months,  are  about  7000 ; 


*  The  best  have  cost  from  120^  to  200/.  per  cell. 
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exceeding  one  year,  about  2300.*  Probably  die  latter  dis 
would  be  the  only  one  for  whom  we  shecdd  hare  to  provide 
associated  labour.  But,  on  the  other  hand^  we  must  bear  ia 
mind  that  a  part,  and  a  meet  eaeenttal  part,  of  our  phm  of 
reformatory  disciplme,  is  greatly  to  lengthen  the  term  of  imr 
prieomnent  of  regular  offenders — toeabject,  indeed,  all  orimiiudik 
after  their  aeaond  conviction,,  to  a.  comparatiydj  protracted 
period*  of  durance.  We  cannot,  therefbre>  suppose  liuk,  to  canj 
out  the  systenif  effectually,  we  ought  to  provide  anangemeDtB 
for  the  combined  labour  of  less  than  5000  prisoners  annxudly, 
or  for  a  less  period  than  tm  yean*  f  The  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commcms,  to  whose  valuable  labours  we  have  ao  often 
had  to  refer,  after  recommendtog  that  in  the  ease  of  loag 
tences  such  a  period  of  associated  labour  should  foHow^  a 
of  separate  oonfiaement,  resolved  that  it  was  desirable,  with  a 
view  to  this  object,,  to  erect,  at  the  national  cost,  and  to  {dace 
under  Government  control,  '  District  Prisons,'  ^eoially  coiir 
structed  for  and  devoted  to  the  reception  of  prisoners  who  wen 
undei^oing  this  second  stage  of  their  punishment. 

Adhering  to  the  resolution  we  have  all  along  maintaiiied,  of 
avoiding  to  embarrass  our  argument  or  weazy  oiur  readers  with 
matters  of  detail,  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  AseusBion  aa  t» 
the  most  desirable  character  or  the  roest  fitting  locality  for  tlieae 
District  Labour  Prisons.  It  may  be,  as  many  ima^ne^  tlmt 
public  works  would  afford  the  only  occupation  in  which  their 
inmates  could  be  usefully  employefiL  It  may  be,  as  Coloiid 
Jebb  believeS)  and  as  Dartmoor  seems  to  show^  that  in  o^itaia 
localities  agricultural  lal^onr  may  be  practicably  and  profitably 
<^mb^ed  with  probationary  discipline  and  strict  soperintemik- 
^ence.  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  C.  Pearson  enthusiastically  insists  and 
courageously  offers  to  demonstrate!,  that  agrienltuiiil  labour  is 
the  special  if  not  the  sole  kind  of  work  fitted  to  penal  e^abtisb- 
ments,  and  that  all  prisons  ought  to  be  made  industrial,  mstaa, 

*  These  are  Mr.  Pearson's  figures  as  given  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1850,  bat  we  cannot  vouch  for  them. 
Some  of  them  do  not  agree  with  the  criminal  returns  issued  by  the 
Home  Office,  where  a  comparison  can  be  instituted. 

f  This  is  a  very  much  larger  estimate  than  Colonel  Jebb's  (see 
7iith  Report,  p.  63.),  but  the  difference  arises  from  Colonel  Jebb 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  offenders  sentenced  by  'summary 
<;onviction,'  and  making  no  allowance  for  the  lengthened  terms  of 
imprisonment  we  sug^iest. 

\  See  Mr.  P.'s  elaborate  document  and  calculation  laid  befbi^  the 
Conunittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1850. 
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ttid  oclf  ouypwUiig;^  T&ese  are  q^wslbiffi  for 
not  f((nr  Iq^tmtois;  tbey  morely  affect  the  best  mode  of  domg* 
tfakt  whidi  we  aie  fA  agreed  is  to  be  done ;  the  actual  manage** 
loent  and  cflHrrymg  into  efl^t*  of  our  design  may  most  pradendy 
be  left  to  professional  sagacity^  trained  as  it  will  be  by  the 
kaiona  of  experknent  and  obeerratien.  We  only  wish  to  point 
oi^thatif  C^lea^  Jebb  is  oorreet,  as  we  hare  no  doubt  heis» 
IB  his  coafkiBMe  as  t»  the  praetieabilrty  of  ^moveable  prisons^*^ 
tlws*  vnik  pcore  especially  applicable  to  the  present  object. 
Wherever  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom  there  are  public  works 
to  be  exceirted  —  whether  roads,  harbours  of  refuge,  fort^ 
cations^  smitary  eoiistraetioi»»  or  redemption  of  waste  or  on^ 
wbriesome  knd — one  of  these  moveable  gaiois^  ^  capable  of  boSi^ 
^*  ing  from  500  to  800  men,'  magr  be*  erected,  and,  as  soon  as 
tlie  wodc  in'  hand  is  completed^  may  be  marched  off  to  renew  it» 
oafiilnaas  in  some  odier  quiurter. 

But.  when  wo  have  doae  all  these  things — when  we  hayo* 
pvovidadt  separate  cdls-  for  recttving  all  ofienders,  and'  for  retain*- 
img  them  aa  lone  as  we  deem  necessary  for  the  object  we  have  in 
2r-whan  w7h«r.a.«ie  «range«e>for  aeaieciuent  period 
o£  paobatioaary  labour  for  the  more  senous  ofienders ;  when  we 
have  angned  ouc  jvvenile  delinquente  to  an  entirely  different 
aart  of  establishments^  and  have  thus  materially  facilitated  the 
pvpblem  we  hwve  praetically  to  solve;  when,  by  lengthening 
tin  seatanoea  of  imprisanmenl^  we  have  idlbwed  time  for  the 
rafbrmafeory  operation  of  prison  discipline  on  all  who  come  under 
oar  hands;  and  when,  by  these  varieua  and  combined  measures, 
vm  may  hapa  thirt  we  have,  as  a  general  rule,  effected  the  rescue 
of  the  offender  from  his^  previoua  course  and  his  contaminating 
asaociate^  aad  prepared  him  for  a  new  life,  the  question  once 
again  recursr  ^  What  are  we.  to  do  to  him  when  the  period  of 
<  hb  releaaa  arrives,  when  he  haa  expiated  his  crime,  when  se- 
'  olasian  and  renovating  influences  have  done  their  work  upon 
^  him,  and  he  has  again  to  issue  forth  upon  the  world  ?    In  vrfaat 

*  way  are  we  to  guard  him  against  relapse,  to  launch  him  ia  an 

*  kanesC  and  hopeful  career,  to  rescue  and  protect  Atm,  in  a  word, 
*from  kit  own  emketiente  f^  We  have  to  answer  this  question, 
it  fluwt  be  remembered^  not  only  with  reference  to  ^  convicts,' 
bat  to  M  liberated  prisoners — not  only  to^  those  whom  we  take 
upan  owrsalves  to-  release  before  the  expiration  of  their  full 
sealepao^  bat  to  those  who  have  ftilfilled  their  entire  term,  and' 

thair  own  emancipation*     We  need  not  separate  their 


^  Hie  wemtUct  quemtim  of  whether  prisons  should  be  self-supporting, 
aia  purposely  postptaie  to  subsequent  consideradoo* 
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cases ;  one  answer  will  suffice  for  all*  Western  Australia  answerSy 
at  the  outside^  for  only  1000  annually  of  the  number ;  the  rest 
we  must  dispose  of  otherwise^  —  and  dispose  of  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  prison,  having  once  got  rid  of  them,  is  rid  *of 
them  for  ever. 

1*  There  can,  and  does,  we  believe,  exist  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  any  one  practically  conversant  with  the  subject,  that^  whether 
for  reformed  convicts  after  liberation,  or  for  criminals  who  have 
sincerely  and  voluntarily  abandoned  their  evil  courses,  emigratioH. 
to  distant  shores  should  be  the  rule  and  not  the  exceptinu  We 
need  waste  no  time  in  proving  so  obvious  a  proposition.  Xot 
only  do  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States  offer  fadlities  for 
earning  a  living  which  do  not  exist  in  the  old  country ;  not  only 
are  comparatively  feebler  energies  in  some  respects  required  for 
success  there ;  not  only  does  the  readier  and  brisker  demand  for 
labour  prevent  the  close  inquiry  into  the  labourer's  antecedents 
which  is  so  often  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the  repentant  ^ner 
here ;  not  only  is  any  one  willing  and  able  to  work  certcun  of 
obtaining  an  adequate  and  comfortable  subsistence ;  but  new 
scenes  and  circumstances  are  peculiarly  suited  to  ibster  and 
fortify  new-bom  virtue ;  new  associates  and  new  surroundings 
lead  to  new  thoughts  and  sanguine  aspirations ;  the  temptations 
which  beset  the  restored  outlaw  are  fewer  and  feebler ;  and,  in  a 
word,  it  is  incalculably  easier  to  begin  an  altered  life  where 
every  thing  in  nature  and  social  relations  is  fresh  and  different, 
—  where  new  faces,  new  employments,  new  interests,  combine  to 
throw  the  past  into  a  dream-like  and  hazy  distance, — than  where 
even  the  very  air  we  breathe,  the  streets  we  tr€^,  the  Yoice» 
we  hear,  ai*e  rife  with  a  thousand  associations  of  a  career  of 
error  and  of  degradation.  It  is  true,  as  the  old  poet  says,  that 
crossing  the  ocean  changes  the  sky  and  not  the  soul ;  but  it  is 
only  by  crossing  the  ocean  that  the  companions  and  accompUoes 
of  our  criminal  days  can  be  effectually  escaped ;  and  this  escape 
is  a  sine  quA  non  of  enduring  reformation. 

But  we  have  already  been  obliged  to  conclude  that,  after  what 
has  passed,  the  Home  Government  cannot,  with  perfect  good 
faith,  send  released  prisoners  to  the  Colonies,  however  satufied 
it  may  be  as  to  the  thoroughness  and  sincerity  of  their  reforma- 
tion. Nor  can  the  Emigration  Commissioners  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  Colonial  Land  Fund,  appropriated  for 
the  purpose,  conformably  to  their  duty  and  their  instructions^ 
knowingly  select  for  free  passages  any  who  have  once  beccmie 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  The  amount  of  perfe^y 
voluntary  and  independent  emigration  is  however  very  great, 
even  to  Australia,  and  enormous  to  North  America;  and  di» 
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liberated  offender,  when  once  his  term  of  imprisonment  is  oyer> 
18  a  firee  citizen  again,  and  maj  mingle  with  this  stream  at 
ideasure,  without  any  question  as  to  his  antecedents.  No  man 
Aas  a  right  to  say  lum  Nay ;  no  man  has  a  ijght  to  ask  him  — 
Whence  comest  thou,  or  whither  goest  thou?  He  is  to  the 
emigraticm  agent  who  gives  him  the  requisite  information  and 
guards  him  agiunst  being  fleeced  or  duped,  to  the  captain  to 
whom  he  pays  his  passage  money,  to  the  employer  who  engages 
bim  on  landing,  a  simple  labourer  or  artisan,  going  out  to  seek 
bis  fortune  in  a  c<mntry  where  such  as  he  are  greatly  needed 
and  readily  welcomed,  and  where  far  worse  thtm  he  (and  far 
more  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  they  have  never  undergone  the 
reforming  discipline  which  has  made  a  new  man  of  him)  are 
daily  received  without  hesitation  or  misgiving.  Now,  under  the 
system  w^  have  recommended,  and  the  adoption  of  which  we  are 
assuming,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  reformed  offenders  will, 
on  their  liberation,  find  themselves  in  possession  of  a  sum  of 
money  amply  sufficient  to  transport  them  to  Canada  or  I^ew 
York,  and  in  many  cases  enough  to  pay  their  passage  to  Aus- 
tralia. Even  now  under  the  system  of  weekly  gratuities  for 
good  conduct  when  in  confinement,  we  have  seen  that  numbers 
on  liberation  (as  ticket-of-leave  men),  are  entitled  to  sums  vary- 
ing from  5L  to  nL  Under  the  analogous,  but  as  we  think, 
preferable,  plan  of  assigning  to  them  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  earnings  while  under  discipline,  these  amounts  might  be 
conriderably  enhanced;  and  when  that  prolongation  of  their 
terms  of  imprisonment  which  we  have  shown  to  be  an  essential 
condition  of  success  is  superadded,  we  may  safely  assume  that 
few  of  that  *  criminal  class'  who  have  been  fairly  taken  in  hand 
for  cure>  will  be  discharged  without  funds  being  due  to  them 
adequate  to  {provide  for  their  outfit  and  voyage  to  one  or  other 
of  our  many  lands  of  promise.  From  the  12th  General  Report 
of  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Commissioners  (that  for 
tiie  five  years  ending  185 1\  we  find  that  the  average  entire 
cost  of  conveying  admts  to  Australia  was  about  15^,  and  to  the 
Cape,  12L ;  whUe  238,000  steerage  passengers  were  conveyed 
from  Ireland  to  America,  either  direct  or  by  way  of  Liverpool, 
for  a  sum,  including  provisions,  of  893,000/.,  or  about  3L  I5s. 
ahead.* 

We  recommend,  therefore,  as  the  first  method  of  disoosin^  of 
liberated  prisoners,  that  they  should  be  encouraged  and  advised 

*•  We  might  even,  if  need  were,  prolong  the  term  of  imprisonment 
till  criminals  had  earned  enough  to  emigrate :  it  might  be  a  condition 
of  their  sentence* 
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in  the-  sAmongmt  nuuiier  to  enploj  the  sma  dae  to  Aam  nu 
emiffntiag  boat  this  eouotry ;  tbat  they  should  be  indoeed  tft 
decide  befoBS:  lemEUig'  the  pvisoii,  ta  what  ookof  or  foreigii  knA 
they  win  praceed^  that  the  ohapkin  abould  then,  simply  in  \m 
Qf^^acdty   of  private  ftriend^  give   them   the  needfoi    iufiww 
iiaai  ae  tO'dia  naode  oB  pooceading  both  in  finding^  tkeir  way:«» 
the  port  aS  emharicntion;  and  in^ctt^Mwing  of  thoaualvaa^on  bmk» 
ing  at.  tfaftiff  de8tinatio»;t  and  aeomia  tbehr  passage  fov  dimiv  and 
c&ase  tham  as*  Aact  a  time  aa  possible  befose  the  satliBg'  of 
their  nesseL    &  all  this  there:  wili  be  no  Ti^tion  of  im^ed: 
oonventions^  na  illicit    oc  indefens'dile  Qeirsninient   agency^ 
nothing  will  be  done  for.  the  fveed  oitizen  which  ia^not  or  ought 
m)t. tO'  be  denftfor  the  citunnt  whe  haa  always  been  free;  sinee! 
authoEised  parties  aee  ahosad^r  established  at  the  prineipttl  poviK 
for  instmctuig  aook  peoteeting  emigifants-  whose  igooqaioe*  and 
inexper^ieaii  might  else  entail  their ruin> ;  and  l^eae  parties-  haee^ 
we  believe,  authosiaed  corTe8peadente(in  some  e£  the  C<doniea'- 
ait  least,,  if  not  in  New  York  also)  to  whom*  emigrauts^eii  had 
ing  oam  apply  £»  in£bnnatiQn  and:  assistaneen.     Wheft  a  fiaee-  and 
honeat  lahotner  widies  to  emigrate^  and  ie  aUe  to  do  so  by  him 
own  mfiafi8t.fae  mufeuBally  and  habitnaUy  applies  teth»<deigyaHn 
of  hi&  paaish  to  '  pnt  him  in  the  way^'  and  yield  him  that  kindly* 
aid.  in  the  transaction  of  biunness  wluoh  the  poor  so*  paeeminent^ 
need.     The  chaplain  is  the  olerg^maa^  of  the  liberated  priseaecv 
who  standa  tO'  him  in  the  relatmn  of  parishionei^  and  whooi^. 
therefore,  he:  ia  net  only  entitled,  but  bound,  te  aid  in  hta  j«di- 
dons  effi>rt»  to  enter  on  a.  new  eareeiv     Were  there  in  eipesy 
colonial  port,  as-  there,  are  here  and'  tbsoie,  and  a8<  theoe  ought 
universally  to*  be^  emigration  agenta  eatai)lisbed^  authoriaed^  smdi 
ordered  to  aasi^  and  adndse  the  new  oomersy  to  point  out  where 
labour  was  most  intdraaaud,  and  what,  dangers  were  espeoiaUy  te- 
bfi  guarded  against  and  to  do*  this  for  all  indiaenmiiiBtriy,  the 
liberated  uefioKmee  might  stand  ju^  as^  goed  a  diance  aa  any 
other  emigrant  of  prospering  in  hts  new  home.     Some,  probably 
who  had  earned  nrast,  woidd  go  to*  Moreton  Bay,  where  the 
settlers  axie  9Kger  even  £»ii  avow^  convicts  and  tidket-oC>Ieave^ 
men^     Many  more,  attracted  by  the  shorter  voyage  and  the 
cheaper  terms^  would  saillfidr  Halifax  or  New  Yoik;  asKl  if  oar 
system  were  not  a  sad  failure,  and  if  the  prison  authoritiee  had 
proved  contpetent  to  their  duty,  it  is  ditiiomlt  tO'  believe  that 
the  released  prisoners  who*  found  their  way  thither  would  ne^ 
on  the  average^  be  more  valuable  and  more  welcome  viaitora 
than  the:  shoals  of  imkempt  and  undisciplined  Irish:  who*  an 
annually  turned  out  upon  those  shore& 

2.  The  next  desideratum  is  the  encouragemenjb  and  muhapiif 
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eu^extef  eataHbhmrwiit!  where  leleaacJoffimdew  may  be  raoweJ 
ter  a  while  between  learaig^the  place  of  pnaoillnient  aod  re^-eo- 
teviog  the  worid, — a  eort  of  intemiediaiy  refuges^  where  Aeji 
mssy  pase  a  period  of  TeiuntaiT^  probation^^nd  whence- they  mof 
BMre  eaoly  be  drafiieil  eff  one  by  one  into  laumia  ebanoels  of 
industry  &&ia:  van  this  oouatzy  oir  abxoid.  Many  mil  veceive 
laboucers  ikMaefltabUshmenta  of  this  aert»  whe  would  obgeet  to 
receiving  them  diseot.  fioom.  the-  gatea  of  the-  gaoL  or  the  peniten- 
tiary. The:  managers^  tooy  of  these  establislxDenta  catt>  by  indi^ 
vidual  ^Ebct  and  application,  facilitate:  the  gradual  absorption  of 
their  inmates  into  the  mass  of  the.  cnmmiMiitya  is  a  way  that 
govermnrs  and  ehaplains  and  other  public  authorities*  oould  not 
do  either  so  eamly  or  so  well,  er  witbout  in  seme  measure  over^ 
atepping  the  proper  fimctione  of  Governments  Tl»y  can  fiu^ 
mish  them  with  employment  which  will  go  &r  in  enabling  them 
to  support  themselves  for  a  time,  till  openings  oecuiv  a^  they 
can  watch  for  and  maioe  therc  openings.  We  should  meh,  if  it 
were  possible,,  that  all  liberated,  offisndeca  who  are  unable  to 
emigrate  by  their  own  unassirted  means,  sh<mld  have  reoomrse 
to  establishmenta  of  thia  sort  in.  the  &st  instance*. 

There-  ace  many  reason^  we  tbinb^  why  these  pkce^of  rduge 
ahould  be  le£t  to*  voluntary  aealand  spcmtaneons  imarity,  in<  plaee 
of  being  foimided  or  managed  by  die  Goveiiiment.  Lx  the  first 
place  it  may  well  be  q.ue8tiQned  whether  such  syetenaHic  aids  to 
aocoeas  in  life  lie  within  the:  province  of  Government;  the 
matter  may  perhaps  bear  controversy ;  but  we  prefer  to  concede 
it  rather  than  disouss  iU  in.  the  seoond  place,  voluntary  soeie- 
ties  for  facilitating  tiie  restoration  of  reformed  oflbndera  to  the 
world  can'  aet  mora  freely  than  national  authorities  eonld  do* 
Their  handa  ace  tied  by  no  {Hramtses  expficit  or  implied,.  They 
are  free  to  do  what  they  think  right  and  wise.  They  may 
choose  their  own  objeets  of  charity^  and  haifo  aa  maoh  right  to 
pay  tltt  outfit  and  passage:  money  of  a  penitent  prisoner  as  of 
aa  indigent  artisan;,  ^ojf  <ure  just  aa  much  at  liberty  to*  pro- 
cure engagementa  for  thmr  pnxbigtB  in  Canada,  or  at  Yiotoria  as 
vt  London  or  Glasgow.  The  ftinds  which,  aue  entrusted  to 
them  for  a  special  purpose  of  charity  they  may  expend  accord- 
ing to  their  own  unfettered  discretion  in  any  maimer  best*  fitted 
to  promote  that  purposci  They  are  of  course  bound  in  consci- 
ence and  in  justice  not  to  send  out  to  a  colony,  a  man  whom 
they  suppose  likely  to  be  a  curse  or  a  misehiisf  to  that  colony, — 
just  as  they  are  bound  not  to  recommend  for  employment  to  a 
friend  or  eorrespondent,.  a  man  whom  they  know  tO'  be  unworthy 
of  trust ;  —  but  with  this  limitation,  they  may  with  perfect  pro** 
priely  opend  tfac  gnmt  p«>poEtioD  of  tboc  incom^  in  aiLg 
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emigration  on  an  extensive  scale  and  under  judicions  arrange- 
ments ;  and  we  believe  they  will  act  ri^teouslj  and  wisely  ia 
so  doing.  This,  however^  as  we  have  seen,  Government  could 
not  do.  Ii\  the  third  place,  works  of  this  kind,  which  require 
peculiar  tact,  delicacy,  and  discretion,  are  best  left  to  those  who 
have  a  special  gift,  a  singular  and  native  aptitude^  for  such 
affiiirs ;  who  can  so  obtun  the  confidence  and  estimate  the  cha- 
racters of  the  individuals  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  as  to 
discover  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  them,  the  place  to  which 
to  send  them,  the  sort  of  master  with  whom  to  place  them,  the 

Crticular  temptations  from  which  to  shield  them.  Now  these 
nevolent  administrators,  thus  specially  qualified  for  their  task^ 
generally  find  it  out  and  embrace  it  by  a  kind  of  '  elective  affi- 
nity ; '  —  Government  cannot  make  them,  and  can  rarely  dis- 
cover or  select  them ;  it  may  aid  their  efforts,  sanction  their 
proceedings,  confirm  their  appointment ;  it  cannot  by  inquiry, 
or  advertisement,  or  competition,  draw  them  from  their  obscu- 
rity, or  test  their  fitness,  or  train  them  for  the  ofiice.  It  will  be 
found,  we  believe,  invariably  that  all  the  successful  estaUish- 
ments  of  the  nature  alluded  to,  have  been  founded  and  are  con- 
ducted by  men  of  this  special  aptitude;  and  that  whenever 
Government  adopts  and  takes  possession  of  such  men^  it  almost 
always  spoils  them  by  thwarting  and  controlling  their  free  dis- 
cretion, and  injures  their  efficiency,  and  limits  their  success,  by 
subjecting  them  (unavoidably  almost)  to  the  formality  of  rigid 
rule. 

Some  few  of  such  establishments  exist ;  or  rather  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  some  peculiarly  gifted  individuals 
have  devoted  themselves  to  this  specific  form  of  doing  good,  and 
have  shown,  by  their  singular  success,  by  the  amount  of  service 
they  have  rendered,  by  the  number  whom  they  have  set  up  in  an 
honest  and  prosperous  way  of  Hfe,  that  the  only  things  wanting 
to  the  full  attainment  of  our  end,  are  a  greater  number  of  such 
'  skilled  labourers,'  and  more  ample  pecuniary  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  we  have.  The  first  desideratum  we  cannot  sup- 
ply as  fast  or  as  completely  as  we  could  wish :  the  second  we 
can.  We  cannot  make,  nor  often  enough  find,  the  men  we 
want :  but  we  can  at  least  take  care  that,  when  they  they  are 
found,  their  efforts  shall  not  be  crippled,  nor  their  establish- 
ments allowed  to  languish  for  lack  of  those  funds  which  are 
bestowed  with  such  a  lavish  hand  on  charities  immeasurably 
more  questionable. 

First  among  these  invaluable  benefactors  of  the  prison  popu- 
lations, and  through  those  of  society  at  large,  we  must  name 
Mr.  Wright  of  Salford.     Dependent  himself  on  a  humble  voca- 
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tion  for  support,  he  has  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years  employed 
his  evenings  and  Sundays  —  in  fact  all  his  leisure — in  visiting 
prisoners  in  gaol,  conversing  with  them  on  the  Causes  of  their 
falU  investigating  their  characters,  infusing  into  them  ^hat- 
ever  moral  and  religious  influences  he  finds  them  willing  to  im- 
bibe, and  finding  places  for  them  when  dischai^ed.  For  those 
whom  he  finds  desirous  of  re-entering  an  honest  course  (the 
great  majority  he  says),  he  endeavours  to  procure  occupation 
by  personal  application  to  employers,  giving  them  shelter  and 
support  in  the  meantime  as  far  as  his  scanty  means  allow  him. 
Some  he  has  placed  in  juvenile  refuges,  as  at  Bedhill ;  others 
he  has  persuaded  their  old  masters  to  take  back ;  others  he  has  got 
into  factories;  others  into  domestic  service;  for  some  he  obtained 
employment  only  by  becoming  surety  for  their  good  conduct. 
In  this  way  he  has  provided  for  upwards  of  150;  and  of  these 
only  nine  have  turned  out  ill.  So  much  may  be  done  by  the 
unassisted  efforts  of  a  single  man —  and  he  a  poor  and  a  busy 
man.  Becently,  we  rejoice  to  find  that  a  subiacription  set  on 
foot  by  a  few  benevolent  friends  who  had  watched  and  sympa- 
thised in  his  labour,  has  enabled  him  to  devote  his  whole  time 
and  strength  to  his  good  work ;  while  the  degree  of  publicity 
which  has  been  given  to  his  success  has  naturally  extended  his 
influence  and  means  of  usefulness.  Such  a  visitor,  as  well 
qualified  by  mingled  zeal  and  discretion,  in  every  prison  in  the 
Kingd(xn  (and  surely  England  could  furnish  that  number),  and 
aided  by  tne  succour  and  subscriptions  of  the  charitable  in  the 
neighbourhood,  might  almost  suffice  to  attain  in  its  completeness 
the  object  we  are  now  considering. 

In  1848,  the  visiting  justices  of  the  Durham  gaol*  aided  by 
some  friends  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  object,  established 
'  the  Durham  Refuge  for  Discharged  Prisoners,'  and  placed  it 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  able  and  judicious  chaplain, 
the  Bev,  Hans  Hamilton.  Its  funds  were  scanty,  never  reach- 
ing 1002.  a  year ;  but  in  the  course  of  six  years,  it  has  succeeded 
in  restoring  to  respectable  relations,  or  placing  in  honest  situa- 
tions, no  Jess  than  1093  prisoners,  some  iSults,  but  mostly 
women  and  boys.  Of  these  thirty-nine  have  been  re-committed, 
and  fifly-one  Imve  otherwise  failed  to  conduct  themselves  satis- 
factorily. The  remainder,  or  eleven^twelfihs  of  the  entire 
number,  have  continued  to  behave  well,  and  may  in  fact  be 
considered  as  restored  to  sodety  and  redeemed  from  evil  courses. 
This  result  has  been  effected  at  the  trifling  cost  of  39R, — a 
signal  proof  how  much  may  be  done  with  very  limited  means^ 
provided  the  plan  be  judicious  and  the  agents  well  chosen. 

But  perhaps  the  Beformatory  in  Great  Smith  Street^  West* 
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imMJ^nfTj  98  ilm  mmAtttoDamngmg  mmimuob  -of  -what  mmy  be  dtoe 
^  ?<pBcial  .wptitiidp  aad  «ffil  >aoBd>'nied.  Mc  Ncrii,  sIb  fmuiler 
and  numagar,  "was  ori^mU^  a  fiagpednnbool  Iwarliui',  WUk 
«igaged  m  thk  #cciyatiap  'hk  >irt>a»lion  ^w  fanifafydireoteilta 
die  &ct  ithsty  ef  49ie  immher  ef  Tooag  Jtiikwm  mmd  wagnbaafc 
frith  wluuii  ha  ivaa  bf aught  iata  aontadt^^rn'OcsuUenfiie  noiuhu 
wmSlj  •mitimi'tm sBiowm,  aaA  ao^  laq^  onmber  ^CDotanved ia 
ihor  iiaintia^iihhi  ooaraaa  <mty  batiiimn  aa  others  amae  •pen  ta 
Iheai.  He  datamiinai  te  itoy  tto  jesene  «ame  ef  thmm  vi£(v> 
twartaa^  uni  .aabctBd  m  At  kia  ifirat  w,pmiint,  Heliirad« 
loom  in  USttifiiy  for  twa  -aliHiny  a-naeek,  *apfaeveui  iie  and  ha 
prot^iiiiNeL  He  aharefleverytittag  arilliilMmyiinria  fiot  ha 
waa  aaaxly  ias  pear  aa  thenaahna,  and  totd  aBons  thao  «ace  la 
paamhiseani  okidiesaii  odertohe  «Ub  te  codtaaue  laa  beaa- 
aeknt^eacarlioBB.  He  tao^  them  habita  of  ioAtatry^  md  ia- 
foaed  into  Aeaa  aet  coif  an  ardeat  attartwenl;  te  liiinadf  aad 
eaoaeat  arisfate  gmlafjr  faaa,  but  a  Maoeie  aapnatiea  mflar  batter 
dnngB.  He  leaaroifledyaad  eoilld  ieaefciae,iiD  toaeeoiaB.  Thaf 
were  ftee  lo  go  'wiiaaeaer  thny  Mt  ihe  oegsdaritjr,  "frogidity ,  and 
diKgRweeof  theiriaawlife  aduome:;  init  fow  evertdtd  go.  tie 
m  time  ibimd  plaoes  ior  has  first  imaatea,  or,  ithroagh  ehe  aijiil 
8i»e  of  heneirolevt  &iendB,  eadiled  them  to  yia^rralie.  He  wmi 
enlarged  Jm  •eatahlubattnt  aad  oannaaed  his  aiimbore,  ti^big 
first  m  hunger. reaai,  then  tmo  Taoma,  ^ea  a  whde  4K>aBe«  t31  the 
nadeittakiiig  beoBBie  what  it  aww  ia.  He  has  aba  naaaiahri 
ohaDged  Jns  plan,  fie  aoar  aeoeafco  only  aduha:  aay  erinriadli 
whedber eaasiag  inm-<§mA'ar  £me  aad  proqMvoos,  wba ^eaans 
to  abandon  his  vicious  coursea^  ia  vaaeived,  and  eabjeoled  te  a 
fectnight'e  porafaitiaa  of  eatae  aelttode  acnd  hosad  aad  water.  K 
he  is  able  to  tnidergo  this  aeaeae  ^est,  it  is  euusidastdliaiit  he  Jaa 
giv»i  peodf  ef  a  siaoene  deane  to  YdTonn,  aad  is  adaiittod  as  a 
ri^nkr  inaarte  of  the  eatablishBieBty  iifea  miAk  the  vest  in  a 
homelj,  aoantjr^  hat  eban  mad  vcomfortaUe  anaj!^  amd  is  eat  to 
work  sX  dve^mafanigy  taibra^  cacpeatering,  ipriatin^  er  soaie 
other  >oeeapaiioa.  If  he  haeans  ao  tiade,  ht  ieams  ooe.  Ms. 
Nash  endeavoans  ta  retaia  thaat  in  twebe  anaths  if  he 
never,  we  believe,  loi^gar.  When  fitted  iar  etaodiag  by 
selves,  he  tfiads  <plaQBs  £or  them  an  this  eeantrj^ar  aasiets  then 
to  eangiate*  Oae  of  the  Tawst  laaiadHihk  ftotuaee  -of  the  whole 
system  is  that  no  panishaieBt,  «a3  scaraely  taay  ecnrtrol,  is  i«- 
quired.  JLU  wish  to  aefanD :  idl,  theMfois,  join  ia  chsoaaiagiDg 
and  putting  down  anytfaii^  m  hmgaage  lor  eeadaet  iaeaosidtBiA 
ipth  nefonaotbn.  The  TeSiaotory  or  disaiderlj  ate  eimply  •de- 
sired to  ieav®  tiyt  artabhshmeat,  "or  go  back  te  pKAMHtioB,  er 
8rfitade.4Bkl  3bread  and  w»ter;  and  order  aad  pnqniety  are 
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iteiud  by  tfab  aMtture  Ak»ie.  Of  ndnly  tiatte  bnfbsd 
wlio  have  been  received  in  five  yggaa^  botfly  tiwlij  inme  Ihivb 
faeen  dumiflBed.  J4Mt  of  Hhe  imMiw  fanw  been  tMhntted  on 
ihcr  jftwai  vftliiwlner  <yplioiitiBn;  flcnewdJMww  A>eeair»po«mMMid«a 
te  Mr.  N«ih  by  the  nhtpiaim  ^ef  pritoM  ndieBe  tbey  imd  boea 


Tbe  iwikB  «f  tbiB  giwt  eiEipsaMiit  .^MA  iMn  «^^ 
a-dqpee  wbiob  is  ifnite  wdtji hi.     fioMotlyaay  «f ^he onsomd 
bMBMbHMd.     Xbe^UttiflUasupilelSM  w«ieMfbU•WB:— 
fielIt  Mtiw  cnigmnlB  •  ^  .    422 
ISent  <o  MtnrriwM  la  tJife  uiwiiji         «           *      40 
Jlestaoed  icfiaands      .           «           «           *       Lg 
£ali8ted  as  soldiers    >            •            -  •      iO 
Gone  toaea-            -            -           -  -JJ 
Dead  -            -            -            -            .           -        1 
iSent  to  jtrvenole  insfrtations     •            •           *      55 
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Vbe-QStaUishimHt  ie  'now  in  the  tands  'of  a  *oonnnttee  with 
Itfoid  Shaftwbmyy  -at  its  head;  «id  wffl^  we  liope,  contnnie  to 
enlarge  ils  ephero  of  tneftilnesB.  Ft  appears  to  na  a  pattern  of 
Ms  Itmd,  and  worthy  of  all  ^npport.  Its  funds,  howeyer, 
ftongfa  increasing*  are  stiQ  quite  inadequate  to  tbei  demands  upon 
diem.  The  Beformatoiy  contains  at  present  fdiont  one  huadred 
inmates ;  and  on  an  average  ^meaty  ufpUcatimM  Jar.  aebmstimt 
have  t»  be  rtfuaed  emery  toedi.  One  memorable  instaooe  of  xefnsal 
aamMtifiiifl  to  piodnoe  a  deqp  taopnanaa.  Lieri  Harwood,  who 
was  eiaaniBd  in  1851  fbrthie  inn^^ary  ^hmI  wawnug  ■murder  at 
S^riuiksy,  had  -appliad  r^Motedly  for  twUniBsion,  hut  the  place  "was 
ftU,  and  he  was  unavoidably  rejected.  The  means  of  refuge 
and  reseuetlras  denied  him,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
his  had  associatea^  who  engaged  him  in  the  crime  by  which  he 
fiorfeited  his  life.  These  two  facts  are  worth  whole  volumes  of 
aimunent  or  appeal  Seventy  ciimiaals  per  week  in  the  Metro- 
praaalone,  endeavenriag  to  escape  from  ikm  evil  ooarses  throogh 
the  «nly  ehanMl  open  to  them,  and  vnaUe  to  db  so,  because 
that  dinnel  was  too  nanow  to  admit  tbem  I  It  is  notoriously 
diflhiull  to  do  <good :  the  aHwt  charitable  are  perpetually  harassed 
by  doim  "whewicr  they  are  TeaHy  *doing  good  or  harm,  —  per- 
petually mortified  to  find  that  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  and  pre- 
cautions they  have  been  baffled  and  deceived,  and  that  their  money 
has  been  worse  than  thrown  away.  But  here  is  an  opportunity 
of  conferring  certain  and  great  blessing ;  here  jb  an  establislH 
mant  which  we  know  does  and  can  work  only  good — good  aa 
unmixed  as  anything  can  be  in  this  world — good  incalculable  in 
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amount  both  to  sodetj  and  to  the  individual ;  and  yet  it  Ian* 
guishes  for  want  of  f ands  I  * 

Refonners  and  Reformatories  of  this  character  are  not  onlj 
deserving  of  the  most  liberal  aid  which  private  benevolence  can 
render  them,  but  also,  we  are  deliberately  of  opinion,  of  large 
subsidies  from  the  Statcf  Their  number  should  be  not  three, 
but  three  hundred :  their  incomes  should  be  reckoned  not  by 
hundreds,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  We  can  discern  no 
sound  principle  which  commands  the  withholding  of  State  asrist- 
ance  in  such  cases,  and  we  see  many  whidi  sorest  the  grant- 
ing it.  We  can  well  understand  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Treasury 
may  very  fitly  object  to  placing  public  money  at  the  dispoeal  of 
unrecognised  associations  for  benevolent  purposes ;  but  to 
fuse  indiscriminately  is  surely  as  unwise  as  to  grant  i 
minately,  and  savours  of  the  mere  unpliant  pedantry  of  economic 
science,  which  cannot  relax  or  suspend  its  own  rules  even  in 
favour  of  its  own  principles.     It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 

*  The  Government  itself  might  become  an  extensive  employer  <£ 
liberated  prisoners,  by  receiving  them  both  from  these  places  of 
refuge,  and  also  direct  from  gaol.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  thtt 
it  should  undertake  public  works,  otherwise  unnecessary,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  providing  occupation  for  those  who  cannot  obtain 
it  at  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  still  less  that  it  should  accept 
the  services  of  these  expirees,  in  preference  to  those  of  labourers  or 
artisans  of  .reputation  and  respectability.  But,  considering  the  im- 
portance to  the  community  of  consolidating  and  rendering  permanent 
the  reformation  of  these  unfortunate  members  of  it,  — ^considering  that 
they  have  become  its  peculiar  charge,  and  that  it  can  scarcely,  with 
safety  or  a  clear  conscience,  ciftnpletely  *  wdtii  its  hands  of  them  *  till 
they  are  established  in  honest  industry, — considering,  also^  that  the 
parties  from  whom  they  will  come  recommended  to  it  for  employment 
are  its  own  servants,  and  that  it  will  have  means  of  surveillance  and 
control  over  them  beyond  those  which  individual  employers  could 
exercise, — it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that  it  should  aid 
zealously  and  cheerfully  in  the  completion  of  its  own  work  by  re- 
ceiving into  its  service  —  as  far  as  its  undertakings  allow — those 
whom  chaplains  of  gaols  and  managers  of  reformatories  find  difficohy 
in  otherwise  placing  out,  and  that,  where  ordinary  masters  wookL 
require  an  entirely  good  character  and  honest  antecedents.  Government 
should  be  satisfied  with  a  certificate  of  good  behaviour  during  the 
whole  period  of  imprisonment  of  penal  labour,  and  of  such  proofs  of  a 
desire  to  lead  an  amended  life  as  the  nature  of  the  case  permits. 

t  The  three  we  have  mentioned  are,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  discover,  the  only  establishments  existing  for  the  reception  of  adult 
criminals  who  desire  to  forsake  their  evil  courses.  For  juveniles 
there  are  many  such  refuges:  of  them  we  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent 
article. 
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in  no  way  can  the  fiinds  of  the  countrj  be  more  l;>eneficiall7 
spent  than  in  reducmg  the  criminal  classes  which  prey  npon  the 
resources  and  destroy  the  morality  of  the  country.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  these  classes  can  only  and  can  best  be 
reduced  by  reforming  those  members  of  it  who  fall  under  State 
BoryeiUance ;  and  t£at  this  reformation,  for  which  the  State 
already  expends  so  much,  must  be  transient  and  unreliable 
unless  some  mode  be  discovered  of  providing  for  reformers  on 
their  release  from  durance.  Well  I  we  find  certain  individuals^ 
with  rare  and  peculiar  endowments,  who  have  discovered  this 
mode,  who  have  contrived  this  grand  desideratum,  and  whose 
success  is  a  matter  of  experience  and  notoriety ;  and  we  are  told 
that  the  State  must  not  aid  those  who  have  thus  solved  the 
State's  most  menacing  and  perplexing  problem,  because  forsooth, 
though  they  do  its  work,  they  do  not  wear  its  livery  I  We  are 
to  refuse  to  do  a  manifest  and  stupendous  good,  lest  bad  logicians 
should  draw  it  into  a  precedent  for  possible  eviL  Here  is  a  work 
which  imperatively  wants  doing;  which  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  country  requires  should  be  done ;  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  State  cannot  itself  do  as  effectually  or  as  freely  as  individuals 
and  voluntary  associations;  which  lutherto  circumstances  have 
baffled  us  in  our  attempt  to  do :  — we  find  ready  to  our  hands — 
what  we  could  never  make — men  who  do  this  one  thing  which, 
at  the  hazard  of  our  peace,  we  must  get  done,  and  who  do  it  with 
singular  ability  and  success ;  and  then  we  are  informed  that  a 
correct  theory  of  the  functions  of  government  forbids  our  rulers 
to  delegate  their  duties — to  empower  and  assist  others  to  do 
what  mey  ought  to  do  but  cannot  do ;  or  cannot  do  so  well. 
There  must  be  some  great  flaw,  some  unsound  rigidity,  in  a 
theory  which  involves  such  a  practical  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

But  in  recommending  (which  we  do  most  strongly)  the  ex- 
tension of  Government  aid  to  those  reformatories  whose  success 
has  proved  the  soundness  of  the  plan  on  which  they  are  con- 
ducted, we  are  borne  out  by  that  without  which  nothing  can  be 
done  in  England  —  a  precedent.  Some  hundred  thousand 
pounds  are  annually  voted  in  Parliament  and  expended  by  the 
Privy  Council  in  aid  of  schools  established  and  conducted  by 
private  individuals  or  voluntary  societies,  and  with  which  the 
Government  has  nothing  to  do  except  to  ascertain,  through  its 
inspectors,  that  they  deserve  its  assistance,  admit  its  vigilance, 
and  are  willing  to  conform  to  its  requirements.  Extend  the 
same  principle  to  reformatories  and  refugees  for  criminals, 
whether  adult  or  juvenile ;  give  every  encouragement  to  their 
establishment  by  those  whose  zeal  or  talent  takes  that  benefi- 
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cent  direction ;  suooour  them  in  proportion  to  thdr  uft^Uncss } 
asoertain  by  inspection  that  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
based  ave  sound  and  consonant  to  the  suggestions  of  experience; 
keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  their  action  to  see  that  they  ndther 
admit  abuses  nor  fall  into  inefficiency ;  and  then  subsidise  tbem 
either  by  a  liberal  donation — annually  ^ven^  and  therefore  ai 
any  time  liable  to  be  withdrawn,  or  by  paying  a  certun  sum 
per  head  for  all  inmates.  It  has  not  been  found  that  Govern* 
ment  assistance  has  dried  up  private  charity  in  the  case  <rf 
schools ;  it  has  not  been  found  that  education  has  become  less 
efficient  under  State  Inspection ; — why  should  evils  be  ap|ae» 
bended  in  the  case  of  places  of  refage  that  have  not  emmed  in 
the  case  of  places  of  instruction?  Thus  much  all  must  admit; 
that  criminsJs  who  voluntarily  submit  to  a  fortnight's  probatioo 
on  solitude  and  bread  and  water*,  manifest,  at  all  eventSi  a 
desire  to  forsake  their  guilty  course;  that  those  who  eubse- 
quentiy  conduct  themselves  with  subornation^  diligenoe,  and  de* 
corum,  with  steady  labour  and  hard  fare  for  many  months,  eive 
proof  that  this  desire  is  not  a  mere  passing  fancnr,  but  a  ued 
mtention ;  and  that  for  every  man  who,  after  undergoing  these 
two  probations,  is  restored  to  a  life  of  honest  industry  at  home 
or  in  the  colonies,  a  sum  in  hard  cash  has  been  saved  to  the 
community  far  exceeding  any  amount  which  the  State  would 
be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  difference  between  his  jreai's 
maintenance  and  his  year's  earnings.  Were  such  institutions 
multiplied  as  we  would  have  them  m  every  county,  and  open  to 
every  sincere  penitent,  we  firmly  believe  that  ere  long  four* 
fifths  of  the  criminal  population  of  Great  Britain  might  be 
rescued  from  a  course  of  outrage  and  depredation,  permanentlv 
and  for  life,  and  this  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  26t  per  head 
If  80  —  and  it  is  only  the  theorists  not  the  men  of  pra^ical 
knowledge,  who  will  say  we  are  too  sanguine — what  speenla- 
tive  considerations  should  be  strong  enough  to  withhold  us  from 
prompt,  decided,  and  extensive  action  ? 

One  only  objection  has  even  apparent  weight  enough  to 
command  notice,  —  and  this,  too,  is  one  which  is  urged  bv 
closet  thinkers  rather  than  felt  by  those  cognisant  of  facta  Its 
represented  that  such  establishments  as  we  advocate,  if  open  to 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  those  who  voluntarily  apply  for 
admission  into  Mr.  Nash's  reformatory  are  invariaUy  the  prosperoui 
and  skilful  thieves—- men  of  resolution  and  capacity.  The  incapable 
and  indolent  rarely  come,  and,  if  they  do^  never  stay ;  they  aorink 
from  thf  probationary  BoHtude,  and  are  deterred  bj  the  steady 
industry  and  regular  hours  enforced  upon  all  inmates. 
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all  criminals  on  their  own  voluntary  application,  would  often  be 
resorted  to  bj  the  destitute  and  struggling  poor,  who  are  found 
everywhere,  and  who  abound,  or  did  abound,  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  to  whom  a  year's  probation  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay 
for^eing  established  in  an  honest  and  successful  livelihood. 
The  danger  is  one  we  cannot  disprove,  though  we  believe  it  to 
be  next  to  nil  In  the^r^f  place,  the  number  of  those  who  are 
at  once  honest  and  wllUng  to  work,  yet  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment, is  fkr  fewer  than  it  was,  and  is  every  year  diminishing : 
those  who  are  prepared  to  labour  steadily  can  almost  always 
earn  their  bread,  and  for  those  who  are  not,  an  establishment 
like  Mr.  Nash's  offers  no  attractions.  Secondly^  that  distress 
must  be  severe  and  hopeless  indeed  which  would  induce  an 
honest  and  unstained  working  man  voluntarily  to  expose  him- 
self to  a  year's  companionship  with  felons,  even  if  reformed  or 
reforming  ones.  Those  who  have  experienced  that  the  chief 
difficnlty  in  disposing  of  liberated  prisoners  lies  not  in  finding 
masters  who  will  employ  them,  but  fellow-workmen  who  will 
admit  them  to  association  (which  is  the  fact),  best  know  how 
-strong  this  salutary  sentiment  is  among  the  poor.  Thirdly^ 
the  tew  honest  men  who  are  at  once  wretched  and  hopeless 
enough  thus  to  take  advantage  of  a  refuge  designed  for  the 
fallen,  must  be  themselves  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  They 
must  apply,  only  because  they  feel  that  admission  into  such  a 
place  is  the  only  resource  which  can  save  them  from  becoming 
criminals, — that  they  need  it  to  save  them,  as,  much  as  others  do 
to  redeem  them,  from  a  life  of  crime.  * 

3.  When  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  in  these  ways; 
when  all  who  can  find  their  way  abroad  as  free  emigrants  and 
by  their  own  pecuniary  resources  have  been  put  in  the  way  of 
doing  so  by  such  information  and  facilities  as  their  friends  and 
their  clergyman  can  furnish ;  and  when  others  have,  through 
the  intermediary  stage  of  these  refuges,  whose  extension  and 
multiplication  we  wouJd  urge  so  warmly,  been  enabled  to  reach 
the  colonies,  or  to  find  engagements  either  in  domestic  service, 
or  on  Government  works,  or  with  private  employers  of  labour, 
or  as  handicraftsmen  on  their  own  account;  there  will  still 
remain  a  residue,  though  we  hope  and  believe  a  very  small  one, 
whose  reformation  is  so  imperfect,  or  whose  will  is  so  feeble,  or 
whose  taste  is  so  incurably  vitiated,  or  whose  habits  are  so  hope- 

*  And  what  must  be  the  mismanagement  of  the  Poor  House  of  a 
distriet  in  which  the  destitute  prefer  to  enter  a  Reformatory  rather 
than  go  within  its  walls  ? 
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lesslj  hardened  and  corrupt,  that  their  restoration  to  a  course  <rf 
honest  industry  must  be  abandoned  as  chimerical  or  be  looked 
upon,  at  least,  as  more  than  questionable ;  men  whom  we  do  not 
feel  entitled  to  retain  in  permanent  confinement,  but  yet  whom 
we  cannot  liberate  without  strong  anticipations  that  they  vwill 
return  to  their  old  way  of  life,  and  live  by  depredation  and  out- 
rage as  before.  Against  such  we  are  bound  to  protect  society 
by  all  reasonable  precautions.  Thousands  such  now  roam  aboot 
the  land,  the  terror  and  the  nuisance  of  every  district  tb^ 
frequent ;  hundreds  may  probably  be  found  still,  even  after  au 
our  plans  of  reformation  and  restoration  have  been  put  in  opera- 
tion; men  who  are  weU  known  to  the  police  as  habitual 
criminals,  yet  who  cannot  be  detected  in  any  specific  crime — 
men  who  are  living  well,  and  even  wastefuUy,  yet  have  no 
ostensible  or  honest  mode  of  livelihood.  With  r^ard  to  such 
we  see  no  injustice — but,  on  the  contrary,  much  equity  and 
propriety — in  putting  into  action  the  suggestion  of  the  able  and 
experienced  Recorder  of  Birmingham.  We  quote  a  few  passages 
from  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  1850  and  1851  :— 

'  To  those  who  have  made  it  a  topic  of  observation  and  inqairy  it 
is  well  known  that  criminals  not  unfrequently  pursue  a  system  of 
depredation  with  impunity  for  long  periods.  With  regard  to  one 
man  very  lately  sentenced  to  transportation,  it  has  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances occurred  to  me  to  know  that  his  career  of  crime  his 
extended  over  more  than  thirty  years  without  a  single  conviction ; 
and  I  have  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  his  is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  case.  Almost  every  newspaper  contains  some  paragraph 
narrating  a  criminal  exploit  in  which  there  is  a  combination  of  skill 
and  bol^ess  marking  out  the  perpetrator  as  experienced  in  the 
violation  of  the  law.  We  often  read  of  attacks  in  streets  and  other 
frequented  thoroughfares  by  ruffians  who  seem  to  have  taken  as  their 
model  the  Indian  Thug ;  and  their  feats  prove  them  as  dexterous  as 
their  master,  while  in  audacity  they  leave  him  far  behind.  Such 
outrages  as  these^  gentlemen,  are  not  the  acts  of  tyros  in  villany. 
They  imply  the  skill,  the  contempt  of  danger,  and  ^e  indifference  to 
the  sufferings  of  their  victims,  which  training,  and  training  al<me, 
can  give.  .  .  •  . ' 

•  Again: — 

^  It  is  notorious  to  all  the  worlds  that  a  numerous  class  exists 
amongst  us,  known  individually  to  the  officers  of  justice  as  persons 
who  follow  crime  as  a  calling,  and  who  have  no  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence than  the  remuneration  which  belongs  to  their  nefarious 
course  of  life.  For  a  time,  not  unfrequently  extending  over  several 
years,  they  follow  this  calling  in  safety,  because  no  opportunity  has 
been  found  to  bring  home  to  them  any  particular  act  of  crime.    Hiat 
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ihej  miuty  of  necessity^  commit  offences  daily,  is  just  as  well  known 
to  the  police  as  it  is  luiown  to  ns  that  the  passengers  whom  we  meet 
in  the  streets  must  daily  eat  and  drink,  ^though  we  do  not  follow 
them  to  their  homes,  and  are  not  ahle  to  aver  that  they  have  taken 
food  of  any  particular  kind,  or  at  any  particular  moment  .  .  • 

*  Now,  there  is  a  statute  on  the  books  by  which  a  reputed  or 
suspected  thief,  by  frequenting  streets  and  certain  places  therein 
described,  which  are  supposed  to  furnish  greater  opportunities  for 
plunder  than  others,  may,  if  the  magistrates  before  whom  he  is 
brought  infer  from  such  frequenting  that  his  intent  was  to  commit 
a  felony,  be  adjudged  to  be  a  rogue,  and  may  be  punished  with  im« 
prisonment.  Here,  then,  we  see  that,  by  the  law  of  England,  a 
person,  nnder  given  circumstances,  may  be  treated  as  a  criminal  and 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  he  has  committed 
any  act  which  of  itself  is  of  a  criminal  nature.  This  provision, 
which  is  now  nearly  a  century  old,  is,  no  doubt,  a  wide  departure 
from  the  general  principle  of  our  jurisprudence  to  which  I  have 
adverted.  No  complaints,  however,  have  arisen  out  of  the  exertion 
of  this  authority,  open  to  abuse  as  it  certainly  would  appear  to  be.  •  • 

*  Bat  imperfect  as  the  provision  is  in  its  present  state,  it  may  be 
capable  of  improvements  by  which  the  defects  pointed  out  may  be 
removed.  What  I  would  propose  is,  that  when,  by  the  evidence  of 
two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  a  Jury  has  been  satisfied  thai  there 
is  good  ground  for  believing,  and  that  the  witnesses  do  actually 
believe,  that  the  accused  party  is  addicted  to  robbery  or  theft,  so  as 
to  deserve  the  application  of  robber  or  thief,  he  shall  be  called  upon 
in  defence  to  prove  himself  in  possession  of  means  of  subsistence, 
lawfully  obtained,  either  from  his  property,  his  labour,  or  from  the 
assistance  of  his  friends.  On  the  failure  of  such  proof,  let  him  be 
adjudged  a  reputed  thief,  and  put  under  high  recognisances  to  be  of 
good  conduct  for  some  limited  period,  or  in  default  of  responsible 
bail  let  him  suffer  imprisonment  for  the  same  term.  And  as  in 
matters  of  such  moment  it  is  always  advisable  to  proceed  with  great 
caution,  I  would,  until  the  experiment  has  been  tried  and  found  suc- 
cessful, confine  the  operation  of  the  law  to  persons  who  have  already 
been  convicted  of  a  felony,  or  of  such  a  misdemeanour  as  necessarily 
implies  dishonesty  in  the  guilty  party,  as,  for  instance,  obtaining 
money  or  goods  under  false  pretences.' 

Mr.  Hill's  proposal  merely  amounts  to  this^ — that  a  certain 
amount  of  specified  surveillance  after  liberation  shall  be  a  portion 
of  the  punishment  to  which  every  convicted  offender  is  sentenced, 
or,  if  you  prefer  so  to  express  it,  a  condition  of  his  release; — 
that  when  once  a  man  has  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  criminal 
population, — t,  e.  to  that  class  which  habitually  preys  upon  the 
community » — he  shall  forfeit  that  portion  of  his  dvii  rights 
which  consists  in  the  assumption  of  bis  innocence; — that, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  untainted  citizens  the  onus  probandi  lies 
upon  their  accusers,  in  the  case  of  liberated  convicts  the  onus 
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should  lie  with  the  defendant.  In  principle  we  see  no  olgeetioa 
to  Mr.  HiU's  suggestion.  The  plea  of  the  liberty  of  the  snljeot 
has  no  force  here.  When  once  a  man  has  inade  himself  by 
crime  amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  counhy,  he  may  justly  be 
deprived  of  his  liberty  to  any  d^ree,  and  for  any  period,  which 
the  law  deems  fit  and  necessary.  Society^  which  he  has  menaced 
and  outraged,  is  obviously  just  as  competent  to  condemn  him  to 
imprisonment  for  a  given  term,  and  to  surveillance  aftrewards, 
as  to  imprisonment  for  a  longer  term  followed  by  no  surveillance 
— to  a  total  deprivation  of  his  liberty  for  a  time  (that  is)  and  to 
a  partial  curtailment  of  it  subsequently,  as  to  a  total  dejnivatioQ 
of  it  for  a  month,  a  year,  or  a  life.  The  convicted  criminal  has 
forfeited  his  social  position.  Henceforth  he  is  entitled  only  to 
that  amount  of  freedom,  and  to  freedom  on  those  terms,  which 
offended  society  may  please  to  dictate.  Nor  do  we  anticipate  any 
mischief  in  practice,  unless  such  as  might  equally  arise  from  indis- 
cretion or  malice  in  the  administration  of  any  power.  That  ma- 
lignant or  over  zealous  policemen  mighty  under  such  a  provinon, 
persecute  personal  enemies,  and  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
unfortunate  sinners  who  were  struggling  back  to  honesty,  is 
just  possible, — as  it  is  possible  that  they  may  employ  their 

f  resent  official  position  for  purposes  of  oppression  and  extortbn. 
t  is  said  they  do  this  as  it  is.  It  may  be  so:  all  power 
is  liable  to  abuse,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  magistrate  to 
watch  with  vigilance,  and  to  repress  with  unsparing  severity, 
all  such  abuses.  The  provision  m  question  mi^ht,  however,  be 
so  hedged  round  with  precautions  as  to  make  it  impoesible,  or 
nearly  so,  to  convert  it  into  an  engine  of  injustice  or  oj^Nresnoo, 
while  for  the  public  security,  we  believe,  its  operation  wookl  be 
of  the  most  signal  service.  In  the  first  plaoe,  the  previons  oob- 
viction  (or  as  we  should  propose,  two  previous  convictions,  to 
secure  his  belonging  to  the  criminal  class)  of  the  man  in  ques- 
tion must  be  proved ;  then  the  magistrate  (or  jury)  mnst  have 
the  evidence  of  two  credible  witnesses  that  they  believe  him  to 
be  living  by  depredation.  This  done,  he  is  called  upon  to  show 
that  he  follows  a  lawful  calling,  or  that  he  has  property  of  his 
own  to  live  upon,  or  that  he  is  supported  by  his  relatives  and 
friends,  or  that  he  has  friends  who  are  willing  to  give  bail  for 
his  good  behaviour.  If  these  facts  are  so,  he  can  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  proving  them.  The  certificate  of  the  employer  fbr 
whom  he  works,  or  the  testimony  of  two  cognisable  house* 
holders  that  he  works  at  a  trade,  or  any  exjuanarion  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  gains  his  living,  would  liberate  him  at  once, 
and  bring  a  severe  reproof  on  the  accusers  who  had  summoned 
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Bat  prftotioalljt  m  all  experienced  administratora  of 
justiee  are  well  aware^  mistakes  or  diBScolties  would  soarcelj 
erer  arise ;  the  persons  and  the  habits  of  professional  and  regular 
oriminak  are  perfectly  well  known  to  the  police ;  and  the  danger 
18  not  that  the  innocent  should  suffer,  but  that  too  many 
habitual  offenders  should  escape.  A  great  number  of  the  worst 
depredators  would  contrive  to  aUege  some  plausible  and  irre- 
futable source  of  subsistence,  and  might,  only  too  easily,  slip 
tiirough  the  meshes  of  the  suggestedproviso. 

We  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  We  have  much  more  to  say, 
but  we  cannot  say  it  now.  The  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders ; 
the  various  measures  which  mi^ht  be  adopted  for  the  prevention 
or  mitigation  of  crime,  by  attacking  its  sources  and  predisposing 
influences ;  the  economical  or  moial  objections  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  urged  against  some  of  our  recommendations, — these  we 
must  defer  for  ci^nnderation  to  some  future  time.  We  have 
here  endeavoured  to  explain  the  present  state  of  matters  as  re- 
gards the  disposal  of  the  prison  population,  and  the  various 
modifications  and  improvements  we  desire  to  effect  in  that  state, 
—  to  describe  what  is  done,  and  to  suggest  what  ought  to  be 
done.  We  trust  we  have  succeeded  in  convincing  our  readers, 
as  assuredly  we  are  convinced  ourselves,  that  by  a  steady  and 
systematic  course  of  action, — which  presents  no  serious  or  in- 
superable difficulties,  which  is  suggested  and  sanctioned  by  long 
and  wide  experience,  the  main  features  of  which  are  no  longer 
matter  of  controver^  or  question,  which  violates  no  philosophic 
or  economic  principles,  and  whidi  the  highest  interests  of  the 
oonmiunity  imperatively  and  urgently  dictate,  —  we  may  so 
manage  while  in  prison  and  provide  for  on  release  the  criminal 
classes  of  these  r^dms,  as  at  once  to  rescue  themselves  from  the 
lo^cal  consequences  of  their  unhappy  antecedents,  and  to  secure 
society  from  the  inevitable  mischiefs  which  would  ensue  from 
their  relapse.  We  firmly  believe  that,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
beneficent  results  which  we  all,  whatever  be  our  theories,  con- 
cur in  dedring  to  bring  about,  it  is  only  necessary  to  wiU  with 
sufficient  energy  and  to  act  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale ; 
that  the  evil  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with,  gigantic  and 
clamorous  as  it  is,  is,  like  all  other  social  evils,  and  more  readily 
and  surely  than  most  others,  curable  on  the  application  of 
the  proper  remedies ;  and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  case  lie,  not 
in  tne  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  but  in  our  want  of  reso- 
lution to  grapple  with  and  do  it, — ^in  our  inconceivable  national 
inertia ;  in  our  incurable  habit  of  seeing  lions  in  every  broad 
path,  and  objections  to  every  comprehensive  scheme;  in  our 
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morbid  tendencj — half-laziness^  balf-scnipnlority — always  to 
forego  a  great  good  rather  than  encounter  a  little  evil  or  ran  a 
little  risk ;  in  the  over-tasked  energies  of  our  pnblic  men ;  in 
the  instinctive  alarm  with  which  we  all  shrink  from  novelties 
however  salutary — the  people  because  they  are  unprecedented, 
the  officials  because  they  are  troublesome ;  in  our  paltry  local 
jealousies;  in  our  still  paltrier  and  more  unpardonable  party 
strifes. 


No.  CCV.  mil  be  published  in  January ^  1655. 
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E 
Eastern  Question^  Diplomatic  History  of  the,  review  of  Parliamentary 
Papers  and  Correspondence  relating  to,  1 — ^pbase  presented  br  the 
Eastern  Question  in  1844,  2 — ^the  Emperor  of  Ku8sia*s  Ikkmo- 
randum,  2-3 — aspect  of  the  question  becomes  more  cloudy  and 
threatening  in  1850-1-2,  4 — state  of  matters  when  the  present 
Government  succeeded  to  office,  4-5 — confidential  correspondence 
between  the  Emperor  of*  Russia  and  Sir  H.  Seymour,  6-7 — policy 
of  England  pending  the  disputes  about  the  Holy  Places,  7-8 — 
instructions  given  to  Lord  Stratford,  9 — important  communications 
received  by  Government,  9-10 — ^Lord  Stratford's  advice  to  the 
Sultan  as  to  his  treatment  of  Prince  Menchikoff's  proposals,  11-12 
^-his  willingness  to  accept  and  interpret  favourably  the  Emperor^s 
yiews,  12 — considerably  modified  by  subsequent  demands  advanced 
by  Mnce  Menchikofff  18 — cordially  supported  by  the  Frendi 
Minister,  13*4 — ^flnal  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  15 — the  fleets  of  England  and  France  anchor 
in  Besika  Bay,  15-6^wi8dom  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Western 
Powers,  16-7 — ^war  declared  by  Turkey,  18— principles  that  guided 
the  Government  in  their  efforts  for  peace,  18-20 — the  main  facts 
with  which  the  diplomatists  of  Europe  had  to  deal,  21-2 — articles 
of  the  secret  treaty  proposed  by  Prince  Menchikoff,  22-4 — propo- 
sition sent  in  by  the  Sultan,  24--the  Vienna  Note,  25 — despatches 
from  Lord  Stratford,  25-7 — acceptance  of  the  French  proposal  by 
Austria,  27 — the  Vienna  Note  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  the 
four  Representatives,  28 — and  accepted  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
29 — objected  to  by  the  Porte,  29-30 — proposed  modifications  de- 
clined by  Russia,  30 — steps  pursued  by  the  Western  Powers  in 
consequence,  30-1 — decision  of  the  Western  Powers,  on  the  Turks 
declaring  war,  to  send  the  combined  fleets  up  to  Constantinople, 
32 — renewed  endeayours  of  France  and  England  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  German  Powers,  and  to  exhaust  every  hope  of 
peace,  32-3 — ^negotiations  for  peace  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the 
sudden  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Sinope,  34-5 — ^the  com- 
bined fleets  enter  the  Black  Sea,  36 — ^negotiations   for  peace 
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retwned,  36-7"— bat  imperiously  met  on  the  part  of  BuwiA,  37 — 
war  dedaredy  37-8 — concluding  remarks,  38-43. 
European  Emigration  to  the  United  States.    See  United  States. 

G 

Great  Deeert^  the  Arab  Tribes  of  the,  review  of  works  treating  of, 
397 — some  account  of  the  authors,  398-400,  and  extract — ^the 
Sahara,  or  Great  Desert,  401 — ^toils  and  dangers  of  travelling  in 
the  desert,  401-2— the  mirage  and  phantasmagorias,  401-3 — the 
'  Kassar  Jenoon/  explored  hj  Richardson  and  Garth,  404 — sagacity 
of  the  Arab  guides,  404-5,  and  ear^roc^^Christianity  and  Islamism 
in  the  Turkish  Empire,  405-6 — probable  population  of  Turkey  in 
Durope  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  406-7,  and  note — the  central  regions 
of  Turkey  found  to  be  more  densely  peopled  than  generally  sup- 
posed by  travellers  from .  the  West,  407 — Dr.  Newman's  *  Lectures 
«  on  tlie  History  of  the  Turks/  407-8— vitality  of  Islamism,  408-10, 
and  extract^^i\iQ  Africans  and  Arabians,  according  to  M.  Lauture, 
not  the  purest  Mahometans,  410-1,  and  extract — progress  of  Ma- 
hommedanism  among  the  Pagans  of  the  distant  £ast  and  South, 
412-3 — ^Lauture  on  the  decay  of  the  spirit  of  the  Mussulman 
religion,  and  on  its  total  want  of  outward  forms,  rites,  and  sacra- 
ments, 414-5,  and  extract — his  remarks  on  the  religious  orders  of 
Islam,  415-6^  and  extracts — and  on  the  democratic  spirit  of  Ma* 
liometani8m,-416-7 — ^tolerance  commanded  in  the  Koran,  417-8 — 
actual  condition  of  Mahometanism,  418-9. 

Great  Social  Problem,  the.    See  Labour  and  Capital. 

H 
Bermann^i  jEscf^hOf  review  of,  80 — the  Germans  no  longer  bad 
Greek  scholars,  f6. — ^the  '  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philo- 
*  logy,'  80,  note — what  the  Greek  tragedians  owe  to  Hermann,  81 
-—especially  .^Wchylus,  81-2 — his  criticisms  on  this  poet  below 
expectation,  82-^a  well-edited  edition  of  .^^hylus  a  great  deside- 
ratum, 82-5— Hermann's  labours  not  calculated  to  supply  it,  85-9 — 
his  fondness  for  lacunee,  89-94,  and  notes — his  frequent  transposi- 
tion of  lines,  94«6,  and  note — ^his  new  disposition  of  many  of  the 
speeches  in  the  dialogue,  97-100 — his  verbal  corrections,  100-2 — 
examples  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  his  emendations, 
102-14— oonclttding  remarks,  114-5. 

K 
Eofir  WarSf  review  of  works  relating  to,  115 — grounds  on  which 
Cape  aflbirs  claim  our  attention,  1 16-7 — ^Kafir  characteristics  and 
customs,  117-9— their  martial  qualities,  119 — ^European  civilisation 
not  £stiJ  to  them,  as  generally  to  aboriginal  tribes,  119-2(^— their 
temperance,  120-*their  condition  when  under  the  Dutch,  120-1 — 
cmelties  of  the  commando  system,  121-2 — mistakes  made  bv  the 
Governor,  Lord  Charles  Stewart,  in  1817,  122 — cause  of  the 
second  Kafir  war,  in  1819,  i&.— cUef  events  between  the  seoond 
and  third  wars,  122-3,  and  no^e— causes  which  led  to  the  campaign 
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of  1885,  123-4^1imit8  of  the  Britisli  territory  at  that  date,  124— 
policy  pursued  by  Sir  Benjamin  IVUrban,  commonly  called  the 
Glenalg  policy,  examined,  124-5r-how  far  successful,  126 — state 
of  Kafirland  under  Sir  Greorge  Napier  and  his  successor,  Sir  Pere- 
grine Mortland,>^127-9~war  breaks  out  in  1846,  129— the  chief 
Sandilli,  129-dO— Sir  Harry  Smith's  proclamation  in  1847,  ISO- 
difficulties  attending  the  working  out  the  Governor's  intentions, 
131 — ^his  policy  towards  the  chiefs  dictatorial  in  the  extreme, 
131-2 — ^ill*feeling  thereby  engendered  among  them,    132-3 — his 

>  harsh  treatment  of  Sandilli,  134-6 — prepares  for  war,  136 — ^Bev. 
H.  Rentore's  statement  of  the  meeting  l>etween  Sir  H.  Smith  and 
the  Graika  chiefs,  137 — ^war  breaks  out^  138 — ^progress  and  events 
of  the  war,  138-43— E^afir  wars  inglorious,  expensive,  and  unne- 
cessary, 143-4 — the  Basutos  and  their  chief  Moshesh,  144-5^  war 
carried  into  their  territory  by  Sir  George  Cathcart,  146-6— 
Moshesh's  efforts  for  peace,  and  bravery  when  compelled  to  fight, 
147-8— he  succeeds  in  securing  terms  of  peace,  148-9 — inhumanity 
of  the  Boers  during  a  conmiando  into  ^the  Sovereignty,'  149,  and 
note — ^injustice  done  to  savages  by  civilised  colonists,  160-1 — posi- 
tion and  prospects  of  Natal,  161-3^arbitrary  measures  against  the 
Kafirs  located  there,  162-4— emigrant  Boers  under  Mr.  Pretorias, 
164-6 — their  ignorant  fanaticism,  166 — Sir  Harry  Smith  personally 
popular  among  the  Boers,  166— the  Orange  River  Sovereignty 
and  the  Trans-Yaal  Republic,  166-8,  and  extracts — the  ^ifirs 
unjustly  treated  both  by  the  Boers  and  the  English,  169-60 — the 
missionaries  hardly  used  by  the  Boers,  160,  and  note — probable 
results  of  the  present  arrangements,  161-2— concluding  observa- 
tions, 162-3. 

King  Joseph,  Memoirs  of,  review  of,  348 — memoirs,  diaries,  and 
letters  of  eminent  and  remarkable  men  generally  popular,  i&.— 
King  Joseph  rather  underrated  by  his  contemporaries,  348 — the 
change  in  the  character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  great  as  the 
change  in  his  fortunes,  348-9 — brief  history  of  the  Bonapartes, 
349-362 — extracts  from  the  correspondence  between  Joseph  and 
his  brother  Napoleon  from  1796-1808,  362,  et  seq. — Napoleon, 
though  younger  than  Joseph,  takes  upon  himself  the  tnanagemmt 
and  control  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  364 — his  account  of  the 
affair  of  the  13th  of  Yendemiaire,  364-6— marries  in  1796,  366— 
resumes  his  familiar  correspondence  with  Joseph  in  1798,  366—- 
made  First  Consul,  366 — received  by  all  classes  as  the  deliverer 
and  saviour  of  the  country,  367-8  —  Joseph  employed  by  his 
brother  in  the  years  1800-1-2,  368— declines  the  appointment  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Senate,  in  1803,  t6.— Napoleon  declared  Em- 
peror in  1804,  ib. — leaves  the  government  in  the  hands  of  Joseph 
in  1806,  369 — contrast  in  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  brothers,  ib. 
— Napoleon's  vast  preparations  to  invade  England,  360 — cor* 
respondence  between  the  Emperor  and  his  brother  in  1806,  361-2 
— Joseph  accepts  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  368- correspond- 
ence between  the  brothers,  relating  to  affairs  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
363-82 — Fjrussia  vacillates  in  her  policy,  and  is  treated  bj  Nqpo- 
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leon  with  merited  severity  and  contempt,  882-6 — the  battle  of 
Jena,  386— <M&mpaign  against  Bussia  in  1807,  387 — Joseph's  letter 
to  Napoleon  after  his  victory  at  Ejlau,  387-8 — his  measure  to 
suppress  the  monasteries  and  convents  disapproved  of  bj  Napoleon> 
388-9 — ^further  correspondence,  390-1 — Jerome,  Luden,  and  Eliza 
Bonaparte,  390-2 — interview  between  Napoleon  and  Lucien,  393-4 
-—Joseph  made  King  of  Spain  in  1808,  394-5 — his  reply  to  the 
congratulations  of  the  Abbe  Simon,  395 — Napoleon's  mad  career 
of  ambition  and  aggrandisement  after  his  campaign  of  Friedland 
and  the  peace  of  Tilsit^  396— concluding  observations^  396-7. 

L 
Labour  and  Capital^  reyiew  of  Morrison's  Essay  on  the  Relations 
between,  163— full  justice  not  done  by  the  author  to  his  important 
subject,  either  in  the  title  he  has  given  his  book,  or  the  time  he 
has  chosen  to  bring  it  out,  163-4 — difficulties  attending  the  subject, 
J  64-5 — ^importance  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  their  relation  to  their  employers^  165 — ^the 
late  contest  in  the  North  of  England  between  labour  and  capital, 
165-6 — pecuniavy  mischief  of  the  Preston  strike,  166,  note — pro- 
bable bad  results  had  the  masters  been  defeated,  167— dangers 
attending  the  spread  of  communist  principles  among  our  working 
classes,  167-8,  and  extract — ^the  most  effectual  mode  of  guarding 
against  such  prospective  danger,  168 — widespread  dissatisfaction 
among  the  operative  classes  with  the  portion  assigned  to  them- 
selves in  the  division  of  the  profits  of  production,  169-70 — mode 
in  which  Mr.  Morrison  deals  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  171 — 
comparative  savings  of  the  operative  and  middle  classes,  171-4,  and 
extracts — disposition  among  the  working  classes  to  waste  their 
earnings  in  needless  and  noxious  luxuries,  174-5 — scheme  for  regu- 
lating wages  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  a  council  of  arbitrators, 
considered,  176-9 — strikes  fatal  to  the  progress  of  accumulating 
surplus  earnings,  179-80,  and  extract — a  labour  parliament  an  im- 
possibility, 180-1,  and  extract — probable  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  wise  system  of  co-operation,  181-2 — abstinence,  prudence, 
industry,  and  self-control  the  best  means  of  elevating  the  position 
of  the  working  classes,  183-5 — ^the  present  time  favourable,  in  all 
its  conditions,  for  turning  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  annals  of  an  old 
community,  185-6 — effects  of  emigration,  186,  and  note — sugges- 
tions to  the  working  classes  for  their  working  out  their  own 
amelioration,  187-9 — ^tendency  of  bringing  an  excess  of  the  demo- 
cratic element  into  our  Constitution,  189-90 — ^probable  perils 
attendant  on  Universal  Suffirage,  190— concluding  remarks,  190-2. 

M 

Mctcaulatfs  Speeches^  review  o(  490,  remarks  on  Mr.  Yizetelly's  un- 
authorised edition,  490-1 — defence  put  forward  by  that  gentleman, 
491.2— obvious  want  of  proper  editorial  supervision  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  materials,  493-4 — ^ludicrous  blunders  pointed 
oat  by  Mr.  Macaulay^  493,  note-^the  question  of  copyright  as  to 
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speeches,  sermons,  and  lectures  considered,  495-8 — ^proposed  remedy, 
and  probable  objections  thereto,  499-500 — Mr.  Macaulaj  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  500-1,  and  extract — as  to  copyright  in  Paiiiamentary 
speeches,  501-8 — ^popularity  achiered  by  Mr.  Macanlay's  speeches, 
504 — specimens  in  parallel  columns  of  passages  of  these  speeches 
as  given  in  the  unauthorised  editions,  and  in  the  corrected,  504-6 
— as  to  which  is  the  more  authentic  of  the  two,  506«8-'-4he  skilfiil 
adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  the  true  oratorical  style  di^layed 
by  these  speeches,  508*- on  the  truest  style  of  oratory,  and  how  far 
Mr.  Macaulay  has  made  it  his  own,  509-1 4**striking  resemblances 
between  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Burke  and  those  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
514-5 — Aristotle's  definition  of  oratory,  515,  note — Charles  James 
Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches  not  superior  to  those  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
516— extracts  from  his  speech  on  the  'Sugar  Duties,'  517-20-- 
another  from  his  speech  on  '  Jewish  Disabilities,'  520-1 — his  happy 
exposure  of  one  of  the  prevalent  fallacies  by  which  the  Com  Laws 
were  once  defended,  521-8,  extract — ^his  exposure  of  the  anomalies 
inherent  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  528-6,  extraet-^'Mf.  Maeaolay's 
skill  in  adapting  himself  to  the  claims  of  his  subject  and  the  diar- 
acter  of  his  audience,  526-7 — charge  made  againit  him  of  excessive 
elaborateness  and  preparation,  considered,  527-80-— his  qualities  as 
a  debater,  580*2 — his  views  on  Beform  and  other  great  qtiestions, 
582-8— his  honesty  and  independent  bearing  towards  his  con- 
stituents, 588-4. 
Marshall  on  the  Representation  of  Minorities.    See  MhnoriHei  and 

Majorities, 
Memoirs  of  King  Joseph,  See  King  Joseph^  Memoirs  of.  f 
Minorities  and  Majorities^  their  relative  Rights,  by  J.  G.  Marshall, 
review  of,  226 — on  the  representation  of  minorities  in  the  consti- 
tuent bodies  which  return  members  to  Parliament,  226-8—^ 
proposed  system  contrasted  with  the  present,  228-9 — further  sug- 
gestions for  making  the  House  of  Commons  a  means  of  reflecting 
the  general  opinions  of  the  country  at  large,  and  not  merely  the 
opinions  of  the  majority,  280-2 — remarks  of  Mr.  Hickson  illustra- 
tive of  the  proposed  plan,  238-4,  extract — Mr.  MarshalTs  reasons 
for  it,  284-5,  extract — conclusion,  235. 

N 
Note  to  Art  It  of  No.  202.,  808. 

O 
Orders  in  Council  on  Trade  during  War,  review  of  works  relating 
to,  192 — effects  of  war  upon  trade,  198— -the  laws  of  war  not  now 
carried  out  in  their  full  rigour,  ib. — ^more  humane  and  liberal 
policy  applied  in  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  war  advocated  by 
Jeffrey  and  Mackintosh,  194— causes  that  led  the  Government  to 
issue  the  present  Orders  in  Council,  194-5 — ^rights  of  neutrals 
during  war,  196-7 — rigorous  steps  against  neutrals  sanctioned  by 
Lord  Stowell  during  the  last  war,  197— judicial  duties  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  Prize  and  Admiralty  Oomrts^  197*8— how  &r  trade 
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with  ftn  enemy  can  be  jnsdflable,  198-9 — Order  of  Council  of  the 
15th  April,  1854,  200--examination  of  the  series  of  measures 
taken  by  Government  to  protect  commerce  during  the  present 
war»  200-1 — ^what  is  contralMind  of  war  ?  201-8 — Orders  in  Council 
of  March  28.,  203,  extract — extended  and  made  more  binding  by 
that  of  April  16^  208-5— views  of  M.  de  Hautefeuille,  205-6— laws 
of  maritime  capture,  206-8 — ^provisions  on  the  subject  contained  in 
the  treaty  between  England  and  Spain  in  1667,  208 — and  in  the 
Commercial  Treaty  between  France  and  England  in  1677,  209 — 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  ordinance  of  the  marine  in  1681,  210 — 
another  in  July  1704,  210 — first  relaxation  of  this  law  introduced 
by  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  210-1 — the  general 
law  of  price  acted  upon  both  by  France  and  England  as  late  as 
1779,  211-2,  and  no^— Mr.  Jefferson's  opinions  on  the  subject, 
212,  note — maritime  convention  of  1780,  213 — ^principles  affecting 
neutrals  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  20th  article  of  the  British 
Treaty  of  1786,  214-5 — maritime  warfare  carried  on  with  unmiti- 
gated severity  during  the  revolutionarv  wars,  215 — favourable  con- 
cessions to  neutrals  under  the  late  Orders  in  Council,  216 — the 
system  of  licences,  217-9,  and  extract  and  note — necessity  of  lega- 
lising trade  with  the  enemy,  219— differences  between  past  and 
present  systems  of  commerce  between  belligerents,  220-2— the 
Emperor  of  Russia's  declaration  on  the  subject,  222-HX)ncluding 
remarks,  223-5. 

R 
Railway  Morab  and  Railway  Ik>Hcy,  review  of  works  treating  of, 
420 — administrations  of  our  public  companies  almost  purely  demo- 
cratic, 420-1 — ^tricks  and  dishonesties  of  railway  managers,  421-4 — 
remarks  on  the  system  of  extensions,  424-6— railway  directors  and 
managers^  though  guilty  as  such  of  gigantic  frauds,  not  morally 
lower  than  the  community  at  large,  426 — this  accounted  for  by 
the  difference  between  the  corporate  conscience  and  the  individual 
oonsdencey  426-7 — self-interest  of  landowners  and  Members  of 
Parliament,  428-81 — of  Parliamentary  agents  and  railway  soli- 
citors, 431*3 — manoeuvres  of  railway  engineers  and  CQutractors, 
433-5 — directorial  misdoings,  435-7 — expose  of  the  management 
of  board  meetings  and  meetings  of  shareholders,  437-9  —  the  pre- 
ference-share system,  439-41 — reasons  and  causes  which  tend  to 
perpetuate  existing  evils  of  railway  management,  441-6 — a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  proprietary  contract  a  fundamental  vice  of 
the  railway  system,  446-8--evils  attendant  on  the  extension  policy, 
448-58-^  vast  sums  uselessly  spent  in  contests  about  rival  lines, 
459-60— pressing  need  for  amending  the  laws  affecting  the  pro- 
prietory contract,  460-1. 
Heform  ^the  War  Departments.    See  War  Departments. 
Bnssian  War  (the)  of  1854,  review  of  works  relating  to,  264-M!on- 
ilicting  views  held  by  political  parties,  264-5 — ^history  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  1828  and  1829,  266-7^impediments  obstructing  the 
adTanoe  of  the  BossiaDSy  267-9— the  Danube  as  a  means  of  resist- 
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ing  an  invading  force,  269-70 — ^the  Balkan  passes*  270-1 — die 
strongholds  of  Silistria,  Varna,  and  Shumla,  271-2 — ^failure  of  the 
Russians  before  Shumla,  Yama,  and  Silistria,  273-5— effects  of 
disease  upon  the  Bussian  invasion  of  1828-9,  276-7 — natural  posi- 
tion of  Constantinople  strong  for  a  system  of  defence,  277 — different 
position  of  the  Czar  in  the  campaign  of  1829  and  in  that  of  1854, 
277-9 — ^improved  condition  of  the  Turkish  army,  279 — ability  dis- 
played by  Omar  Pasha,  280 — obstinacy  of  the  Turkish  soldier  in 
the  defence  of  positions,  280-1 — ^Varna  and  Shumla  materially 
strengthened  since  the  last  campaign,  281-2 — importance  of  Adri- 
anople  as  a  military  position,  282-3— proximate  estimate  of  the 
real  strength  of  the  enemy  far  below  that  to  be  gathered  from 
Bussian  accounts,  283-5 — Bussia's  real  weakness  for  offensive  war- 
fare well  known  to  her  governors,  285 — panic  fear  of  Bussia 
unfounded,  t&. — her  army,  285-6 — the  Czar  Nicholas,  287-8 — ^war 
in  the  Principalities,  and  passage  of  the  Danube,  288-90 — gallant 
defence  of  Sillstria,  290 — present  position  and  probable  objects  of 
the  allied  forces,  291-6 — the  war  in  Asia,  296 — inability  of  Bussia 
to  invade  India,  297-302,  and  noto— conclusion,  302. 

S 

Scodandy  Burton's  History  of,  from  1689  to  1748,  review  of,  461 
^the  history  of  Scotland  during  this  period  a  desideratum  in 
literature,  461-2 — sketch  of  Lord  Stair  and  Principal  Carstairs, 
462-3,  extract — ^Presbyterians,  Cameronians,  and  Calvinists,  463-4 
— the  author's  sentiments  respecting  the  Cameronians,  464-5, 
ea?/ra€^— causes  of  the  downfal  of  Prelacy,  465-6 — origin  of  the 
Secession  movement  in  1734,  466-7,  extract — sketch  of  the  career 
of  Graham  of  Dundee,  467-70,  extracts — probable  results  of  the 

,  victory  of  Killiecrankie,  had  Dundee  lived,  470,  extract — ^the 
massacre  of  Glencoe,  470-1 — the  Darien  Expedition,  471-6 — its 
effect  upon  the  terms  of  the  Union  Treaty,  476-7 — Scotland  placed 
in  an  anomalous  position  thereby,  477 — causes  effecting  her 
prosperity  and  equality,  477-8 — Bill  for  dissolving  the  Union 
brought  in  in  the  House  of  Lords,  478 — evils  occasioned  by 
imposing  on  Scotland  taxation  above  her  means,  478-9 — how  far 
the  Treaty  of  Union  continues  to  be  fairly  observed,  479 — ^motives 
affecting  the  clansmen  in  their  adherence  to  the  Stuarts,  480, 
extract — the  Jacobite  insurrections,  and  the  want  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  Government  to  meet  them,  480-1 — impromising  aspect 
of  the  Jacobite  cause  in  1715,  481-2— results  of  this  rebellion  far 
from  satisfactory,  483 — Prince  Edward  invades  Scotland,  in  1745, 
and  is  joined  by  many  partisans,  483-4 — they  reach  Derby,  almost 
unopposed,  but  soon  retreat,  and  are  finally  broken  at  CuUoden,  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  484-5 — Lord  George  Murray,  and 
President  Forbes,  485 — devotion  of  the  Jacobites  to  the  Stuarts, 
485-6,  and  extract — preventive  measures  taken  by  the  Ministers, 
486 — Mr.  Burton's  views  respecting  the  vexed  question  of  Highland 
costumes,  486-8— concluding  observations,  488-90. 
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T 
^eoMoBsm^  and  Laws  against  the  Liquor  Trade,  review  of  works 
and  Acts  relating  to,  43-4 — tea-partj  agitaticMa,  44— follies  perpe- 
trated bj  the  advocates  of  Temperance,  45-53,  and  extracts — good 
sense  and  manly  English  feeling  freqa^ent  chftracteristios  of  Tea- 
total  oratory,  53-4 — as  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  alcohol,  54  — 
delirium  tremens,  55,  extract — insanity  caused  by  drunkenness, 
55-6 — Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  effects  of  alcohol,  66 — views  of  other 
high  medical  authorities,  57,  and  note  —  comparative  mortality 
among  total  abstainers,  temperate,  and  intemperate  soldiers  in  the 
Madras  army,  58 — effects  of  intemperance  on  the  moral  health, 
58-9— its  wasteful  and  ruinous  effects  upon  the  social  habits  of  the 
working  <^lasses,  60-1  —  alcoholic  beverages  stimulating  but  not 
conducive  to  strength,  61-3,  and  extracts — their  supposed  use  to 
resist  exposure  to  extreme  cold  or  heat  examined,  63-5,  and  ex- 
iraets  and  no/^^^accusation  brought  against  Teatc^alers  ojf  substi- 
tuting Abstinence  for  Christianity,  65 — remarkable  autobiography 
of  the  reclaimed  drunkard  John  Gougfa,  66-9,  and  extracts  — 
second  article  of  the  Teatotal  creed — that  every  man  is  morally 
bound  to  abstain  entirely  from  fermented  liquors,  69-70^  and 
extracts — diminution  of  intemperance  brought  about  by  the  exer- 
tions and  example  of  teatotalers,  70 —  consumption  of  spirits  much 
less  now  than  in  1836,  70-1,  and  note — progress  of  the  cause  of 
Temperance  in  America,  71,  and  note — good  operation  of  the 
Maine  Laws,  72-3 — their  compulsory  prohibition  of  trading  in 
spirituous  liquors  considered  in  a  political  point  of  view,  73-6,  and 
notes — moral  improvement  consequent  upon  their  coming  into 
operation,  76-7 — while  obeyed  in  the  letter,  frequently  evaded  in 
the  spirit,  76-7,  and  note-^^*  The  Alliance  for  the  Suppression  of 
*  Traffic  in  Intoxicating  Liquors,'  77 — ^letter  from  Father  Matthew 
hailing  its  establishment,  77,  note — wisdom  and  expediency  of 
passing  laws  in  England  tending  to  the  gradual  prohibition  of 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  78 — revenue  at  present  derived  from 
soch  traffic,  78,  nofe-^conduding  reouirks,  79. 

U 
United  States^  European  Emigration  to  the,  review  of  Reports  and 
books  treating  of,  236 — the  modem  'Exodus,'  236-7 — population 
of  the  United  States,  237 — number  of  fdreigners  arriving  there, 
between  1840  and  1850,  237 — ^number  during  the  Irish  famine,  ib. 
and  from  1847  to  1850  inclusive,  t6.,  note — comparative  increase 
of  free  coloured  popuhition,  of  slaves,  and  of  whites,  238-9  —  also 
of  the  free  black  in  the  North,  and  of  the  slave  in  the  South, 
239*41 — curious  facts  attendant  on  foreign  immigration  into  the 
United  States,  241-2  —  German  immigrants,  242-3 — surprising 
increase  in  the  population  of  tiie  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Upper  Lake  Country,  243  —  vast  extent  of  native  emigration, 
243-5 — enlightened  measures  adopted  towards  immigrants,  245-6 
— the  schools  of  the  States,  246-50,  and  extract — physical  health 
cared  for  no  less  thaa  meataly  250-1 — abundant  supply  of  pure 
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water  to  the  inbabitants  of  large  towns,  251-2,  and  extract — 
American  passenger  laws,  253-4,  and  nole — Grerman  emigration 
worked  sjstematicallj,  254-8,  and  note — present  effects  of  immi- 
gration upon  the  United  States,  258-62 — increasing  atteatioa  to 
Literature  and  Art,  262-3— concluding  remarks,  26d«4. 

V 

Vestries  and  Church-rateSf  returns  and  reports  relating  to,  review  of, 
805 — urgency  of  settling  the  question  of  Church-rates,  306 — pro- 
crastination and  postponement  of  measures  of  reform  in,  307-8 — 
scene  in  the  parish  church  of  Rochdale,  307-11— origin  of  the 
degradation  of  the  vestrj,  311-2 — general  and  select  Testries, 
313-4  —  the  churchwardens,  314,  and  notes — the  parish  derk, 
315-6 — the  sexton,  316 — foundation  and  origin  of  chordi-rate, 
317-8,  and  notes — process  of  enforcing  payment  of  Church-rates, 
318— how  can  the  legal  obligation  to  repair  the  church  be  enforced 
against  a  contumacious  parish  ?  319-20,  and  note  —  opposition 
against  the  levying  of  church-rates  constantly  increasing  since  1830, 
321 — refusal  to  pay  them  in  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  other  laige 
manufacturing  towns,  321-2,  and  notes — history  of  the  celebrated 
Braintree  Case,  322,  and  note — state  of  tlie  law  on  the  subject  most 
unsatisfactory,  323-4 — ^Dr«  Lushington's  testimony  on  the  subject, 
324 — indecent  scenes  in  vestries  held  in  parish  churches,  325*6-* 
the  idea  of  the  positive  injustice  of  church-rates  prevalent, 
especially  among  Dissenters,  326-8,  and  notes — the  objection  taken 
by  Quakers  and  other  Nonconformists  to  the  incidence  and  levying 
of  church-rates  unfounded,  and  not  seldom  insincere,  328-30-* 
church-rate  martyrdom  a  cheap  and  easy  path  to  notoriety,  330^ 
and  extr€Uit — the  church-rate  martyr  and  the  vestry  patriot,  330-1 
—  expediency  of  abolishing  church-rates  in  their  present  fonut 
331-2 — propositions  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Althorpe,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  332-3— Sir  W.  Clay's  bill  for  the  im- 
mediate abolition  of  church-rates,  334 — objections  thereto,  334-6, 
and  note — contrast  between  a  voluntary  chapel  and  a  national 
church,  336,  and  note — comparative  fewness,  even  in  towns,  of 
parishes  which  refuse  church-rates,  337  —  the  State  therefore  not 
called  upon  to  abandon  the  revenue  voted  as  church-rate,  337-8-— 
the  suggestion  for  taking  a  church-rate  from  Churchmen  only 
advocated,  338-9— Mr.  Bnght's  cavil  at  this  alteration,  339-40— 
further  objections  examined,  340-1 — suggestions  for  carrying  out 
Dr.  Philli mores  proposed  reform,  341-2,  and  notes — anomalies  re- 
sulting from  an  obstinate  adherence  to  the  letter  rather  than  to 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  342-4 — facts  proved  by  the  recent '  Religious 
'  Census,  345,  and  note — right  of  the  laity  to  representation,  346 
— probable  beneficial  results  of  establishing  a  well-organised  paro- 
chial synod,  347. 

W 
War  Departments^  Reform  of  the,  review  of  reports  relating  to,  534 
— stop  put  by  war  to  a  nation's  advance  in*  social  and  political  im- 
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provementi  534-5 — the  general  question  of  army  administration 
taken  up,  535-6 — antagonistic  functions  of  the  Secretary-at-War 
and  the  Master-Greneral  of  the  Ordnance,  536-9 — anomalies  in  the 
present  military  system  of  Great  Britain,  539-41 — the  raising  the 
military  standard  of  field  battalions  to  1000  men  by  volunteers  from 
other  battalions,  a  military  blunder,  541-2 — equipment  and  appoint- 
ment of  our  army  in  the  East  compared  with  that  of  the  French, 
542-4 — the  Minister  of  War,  and  the  necessity  of  conferring  upon 
him  plenary  powers,  544-5 — a  tolerably  exact  proportion  of  the 
different  arms  of  an  army  essential  to  its  efficiency,  546 — a  com- 
missariat corps  absolutely  necessary  for  foreign  service,  547 — ^what 
should  the  War  Minister  be  ?  547-8 — ^respective  functions  of  the 
War  Minister  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  548-9 — present  modes 
of  promotion  and  retirement  in  the  army,  and  the  changes  desirable 
to  make  therein,  549-51 — ^proposed  plan  for  examining  candidates 
for  commissions  in  the  army,  551-6 — suggestions  for  establishing  a 
Board  of  Military  Education,  556-8 — necessity  of  guarding  against 
favouritism  and  abuse,  558-60 — the  Senior  Department  at  Sand- 
hurst in  need  of  revision,  560 — suggestions  for  making  it  a  staff 
school,  560-1 — ^the  system  of  purchasing  commissions  not  neces- 
sarily opposed  to  promotion  by  merity  562. 
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